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NICHOLAS FLAMEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


X. 


WueEn the knights unclosed their eyes they were lying on the slope of a 
gentle hillock, a vast plain extending like the ocean before them ; the sun 
was in its zenith, and they had reason to be thankful that a shady nook had 
been selected for their place of repose. Gazing around in surprise, they 
perceived their steeds tied to a tree close at hand, and springing into the 
saddle they rode off, little caring for further adventure. At no great 
distance stood a boor, evidently posted there to serve as a guide; and un- 
scrupulously accepting his services, they reached their goal, accomplished 
their mission, returned in safety to Jerusalem; and, until ther final 
destruction, the assassins continued our bounden allies, faithfully paying 
a large yearly tribute, and éver ready to sweep from our path any who 
might be bold enough to obstruct it. 


“ Now, may I never gad again,” exclaimed Hughes de Fravaux, as the 
narrator rose from his cushions, “but when thou sentest thy knights to 
their psalmody in that same cave, I expected, in lieu thereof, to see them 
summon up, by certain potent spells, some demon from the abyss to bind 
that old murderous villain and his gang, and lead them off in triumph to 
the Temple. Instead of which, thou drawlest out a chronicle of our 
brotherhood, such as the youngest knight might con over to his heart’s 
content, could he but read the records of our clerks.” —_ 

“‘ Ay, could he but read, as thou sayest, Hughes,” observed Flexian. 
** However, if, as thou wouldst hint, Masvaliers’ tale be true, there is both 
bad and good in it. Slay me, but I think an alliance with these vile 
assassins redounded as little to the eredit of our Order as would one with 
the powers of darkness! and were it not for thy glowing deseription of 
yon hall, Masvaliers, in spite of reeord or chronicle I should pronounce 
thee a vile slanderer, as in duty bound.” 

‘“‘ The powers of darkness, sayest thou?” rejoined Fravaux. “I tell 
thee there be things which thou wilt not find in the Temple archives, but 
which are, nevertheless, as true as if Peter of Boulogne had penned them. 
Our clerks know better than to register the frailty of their brethren.” 

“By my knighthood,” exclaimned Flexian, “if that same Saracenic 
alliance be registered, I know not what our scribes should wince at! But 
come, Fravaux—l1 see thou art dying to disburden thyself and outdo 
VOL. XXIV. B 
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2 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


Masvaliers—mount the tribune at once, man, in St. Bernard’s name, and 
give us the benefit of thy knowledge.” 

Hughes de Fravaux needed no sevotid invitation ; but ascending the pile 
of euahiois at a leap, in his turn began as follows : 


You all know something of the Pilgrim’s Castle, not far from Acco, 
the last of our commanderies in Holy Land, built by our own hands on a 
desolate rock beetling a savage sea, and inaccessible to human foot 
except at one narrow and dangerous point. Thither our statute-books, 
our treasures, our reliquaries, our arms were removed ; and there, sur- 
rounded by our bravest knights, our high dignitaries made their last 
desperate stand, hoping still to defy the power of the infidels 

Dogs!” exclaimed several voices. 

Ay—dogs that could bite as well as bark (continued Hughes). A set 
of younkers, including mys self, who had but just received the white mantle 
—and it lay lighter on our shoulders then than now, I promise you, for 
we were all full of hope and excitement-— were bounll for this castle. An 
old knight who had us in charge checked somewhat our glad anticipations 
by his gloomy silence, in spite of many endeavours on our part to obtain 
from him some information as to our new home, and the existence upon 
which we were about to enter. 

After a long sea voyage, whose adventures it were tedious to relate, 
we came in sight of the Pilgrim’s Castle. ‘The sun was fast descending 
towards the horizon, and the moon, as if in defiance of its sinking rays, 
grew more and more radiant as the shadows lengthened, and presented 
to our fancy an ominous presage —the darkness of the Crescent was about 
to obscure fair Christianity’s light in the East; but we had our part to play 
in the final struggle, and were not likely to recede either from fear or the 
certainty of failure. 

The approach to the fort was too dangerous and fatiguing for that 

late hour ; so abandoning all thought of ‘landing until morn, the men 
betook. themselves to rest, none remaining on the galley’s deck but Nipu- 
rias—the old knight | mentioned above—and myself. The dark towers 
of the Pilgrim’s Castle, as they stood frowning from the heights of inac- 
cessible cliffs, against which ths waves, chafed by sunken rocks, dashed 
incessantly in foaming spray, had in them something of melancholy 
grandeur. They reminded me involuntarily of our strength and our 
pride bought by so many a painful sacrifice as to cast an unshakable 
gloom over our towering’ prospects. 

Impregnable as the castle was from the sea, I now perceived that it 
was not equally so from the plateau behind it; and began discussing 
with my sole companion the probable chances against us. 

és We might be penned in here and destroyed like rabbits in a bur- 
row,” said [, slowly taking in the leading features of the landseape. 


* Most true,’ ’ he answered, “ and be cut off to a man but for the 


‘ Mysterious Head!’ ” 


I pressed him more closely upon the nature and properties of the strange 


object thus casually introduced ; but he broke off abruptly, and soon after 
retired to the poop of the galley, where from respect I could not follow him. 

My curiosity thus souned did not certainly slumber ; but for a long 
time I had no means whatever of ascertaining anything more, not ventur- 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL, 3 
ing to question the elders, and the youngsters knowing even less about 
the subject than myself. There was, indeed, a vague rumour current 
among them concerning the miraculous properties of same mysterious 
image or head kept concealed from the vulgar eye within the most secret 
recesses of the Temple ; but of what nature it was, or if it were really in 
existence, they were uncertain. 

We had been for some time at,the Pilgrim’s Castle, during which but 
scant. breathing was allowed us—having to relieve each other on the 
walls every hour—when one day the foul hounds surrounded us in such 
shoals, and pressed the siege so hotly, that it was next to a miracle the 
did not carry the outworks. Having received a slight wound, [ with- 
drew from my post to refresh myself, and found Nipurias alone in the 
hall, who, seeing my plight, came forward to assist me. Always fore- 
most in the fight, this old warrior was never known to be wounded by 
dart or scimitar. It was so on the morning in question—I made the 
remark—he smiled. 

“Thou art right,” he said; “but I have begirt my loins with a 
wonder-working cincture, and am well-nigh invulnerable, as are many 
among the elder brethren ; but,” he added, observing my amazement, 
“ thou hast borne thyself so well of late that I do not care if I initiate 
thee in this great mystery.” 

So saying he bade me follow him. I obeyed with a beating heart ; and 
peering cautiously round to make certain that no one was nigh, he led 
on through the gallery, and glided into the chapel, which he carefully 
closed against further intrusion. Passing behind the high altar, he 
opened a small door concealed by its hangings, and entered a closet, 
which would have been dark but for our leaving the door ajar. 

Here Nipurias knelt beside a chest against the wall, and reverentl 
raising the lid, drew thence a head of silver, curiously wrought, to which 
he addressed some prayers or incantations. I gazed the whilst upon the 
object of his devotion, or what seemed such, and although I could not, in 
that dim light, distinguish its features, they apparently represented those 
ofa female. Having finished his mutterings, he held out the image to 
me, saying : 

“Touch it with some portion of your dress that you need never take 
off ;” and seeing I had nothing of the sort, bade me pay it homage 
whilst he procured the necessary article. 

I asked him in what way I was to do this. 

*¢ As thou wouldst to the Holy Virgin,” he replied. 

I simply obeyed his injunctions, whilst he fumbled about in the closet 
in search of something which it was long ere he hit upon. At last he 
found what he sought—a long, narrow strip of white linen, which he 
bade me, whilst repeating a certain formula after him, twist three times 
round the head. I did so; and in compliance with his instructions 
wound the same round my own body, beneath my link mail. He then 
took up the image, and, turning it round, showed me a small opening at 
the back, through which a human skull was visible. I started with 
surprise. 

‘¢ Before this you must once more prostrate yourself,” said he. 

Again I did as he desired. 

“You will now,” he continued, ‘‘ be more speedily healed than if sub- 
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4 NICHOLAS. FLAMEL. 


mitted to the most expert leech; or nurse; nor have you.to fear.a repeti- 
tion of the accident. Nothing will impede’ the freedom of your move- 
ments; nay, should an enemy oppose you, too, powerfal for your own 
arm to defeat, take the skull that lies enshrinedherein, let his gaze meet 
it, and he flies from the spot or perishes the same instant.” 

Haying returned the head to its place of concealment, we re-entered 
the main body of the church, and hastened along the gallery, ever 
looking behind as though we were midnight ruffians bent on some evil 
deed. Searcely, had we reached the hall when. 1 urged my companion 
for an explanation of what I had just witnessed, which he gave me in 


the following words : 


Long ago—so long, indeed, that none can remember when—one of 
the boldest lances of the Temple was encountered and made prisoner by 
a party of Turks, as he was crossing a narrow pass, in order to claim 
relief for one of the solitary guard towers which we then possessed on 
the outskirts of the European territory, and which, if not timely suc- 
coured, was likely to fall into Moslem hands. The knight’s name and 
country are not known; but his singular valour, and the success that 
generally attended his prowess have been handed down to us. Though 
still young, it had made him a theme for every Christian tongue—a 
mark for every Saracen arrow. None but one so daring—who had 
hitherto been in the habit of carrying everything before him, and who 
had repeatedly achieved what seemed to others impossible—would have 
dreamed of such a feat as passing through a swarm of enemies to reach 
his friends; nor did he find any in the lone tower so foolhardy as to 
leave the shelter, such as it was, of their solid walls to accompany him on 
so wild a venture. 

A prisoner for the first time in his life, and knowing well that our rules 
allow of no ransom adequate to the release of so important a captive, 
when questioned he boldy proclaimed his name; and when asked whether 
the ‘Temple would not make some sacrifice to redeem its bravest lance, 
he coldly replied, a knife and a girdle was all that his victors had to 
expect. These words should have sealed his fate ; and yet his impassible, 
haughty bearing, and the terror of his name, seemed to impose respect 
even upon his enemies; and though they proudly bore him away, they 
offered no useless insult or violence, seeming to dread him even in his 
bonds. 

The Soldan upon being informed what prize they had secured, could 
not credit his people, but must satisfy himself with his own eyes; no 
sooner, however, did he sean the knight’s noble person and bearing, than 
he became convinced of his identity. He inquired into the circumstances 
of his capture ; and when he heard on what expedition he was bound, 
and how he had ventured forth from the beleaguered tower alone, he eried 
out, “ Allah!” and clasped his hands in utter amazement. 

‘** Were you my follower,” he exclaimed, “‘I should not deem the most 
costly jewel in my turban, or the fairest girl in my harem, too great a 
ransom for you.” 

The knight not heeding this flattering insinuation, the Soldan declared 
‘twere pity so brave a spirit were untimely dislodged from its earthly 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 5 


impossible achievements as the price of his liberty, within an incredibly 
short time. Fair play was allowed him, and before the Soldan’s own face 
did he accomplish the two first conditions, which related to feats of arms 
and horsemanship; but the third, and most important, seemed well-nigh 
a hopeless one. He was, namely, in the short space of three hours, to 
convert to Christianity the only and beloved daughter of the Soldan, a 
lady of eminent powers of disquisition, and whose hatred to the true faith 
was notorious. 

His fearless mind quailed before this seemingly hopeless feat; but it 
was his last chance for life, liberty, and renown. He must perish in ob- 
scurity, or carry this point ; but he knew nothing of theology, and had 
hitherto had recourse to no other argument in favour of conversion but 
the good brand with which he ripped open all unbelieving hounds. 

Here, too, fair play was allowed. Having been permitted to refresh 
his soiled appearance, he was ushered into the lady’s bower by the Soldan 
himself, who, having acquainted her with the state of the case, and im- 
pressed her with his confidence in her strength, left them together 
alone. 

The lady was dressed in resplendent robes, and her delicate arms were 
so charged with jewels that their outline could scarcely be traced, and a 
long veil of glittering gossamer tissue screened her charms from the pro- 
fane gaze of the Christian. At first the knight knew not what to say ; 
but soon the little that he saw of the lady’s person inclining him to see 
more—for he was as famed in gallantry as in arms—he became embold- 
ened to press her to remove the envious veil. At first the lady resisted, 
and would speak of the Prophet and the Koran; but the knight grew 
warmer and more pressing, and ere the first hour was sped the veil fell. 

The gold and silver and gems that richly decked the fair creature, 
seemed but dross when compared with the splendour of her beauty. Her 
dark eyes glittered beneath her black lashes like the evening star through 
the branches of the cedar-tree, and her soft cheek was suffused with the 
rich crimson of the setting sun. Never had mortal, Moslem or Tem- 
plar, gazed on aught so beautiful in human form. The knight might 
well be excused for addressing her as one of the houris of the Moha- 
medan’s promised paradise. 

The next half hour was spent in endeavouring to extract the first kiss. 
Now, as the Templar was remarkably handsome, it was obtained at last, 
just as a hideous, grinning, black dwarf came to announce the lapse of 
the first hour of probation. There remained but two more. When the 
second was over, the knight began to tremble; for as the sable monitor 
again made his appearance, his arm was round the lady’s tapering waist, 
and her head lay on his bosom, but not one word of doctrine had he yet 
spoken. 

The next half hour flew like lightning. ‘ Now, my beloved,” said the 
‘Templar, tearing himself from the lady’s arms, “ I must prepare to die a 
horrid death, and will thauk you with one more kiss for having made my 
last hour so sweet with your gentle love.” 

The last kiss was anew so often given, that the black monster rushed 
in to say the time was spent, and the Soldan coming, ere either had 
thought the moment of separation so nigh. The lady wept and wrung 
her hands ; but no sooner was the heavy tread of her father and his at- 
VOL. XXIV. Cc 
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6 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


tendants heard without, than resuming her veil and haughty demeanour, 
she compelled her bosom to withhold her sobs. The knight stood de- 
sponding at a respectful distance. 

“ How now, daughter mine,” said the Soldan, embracing her tenderly — 
“ he dies, the Christian, this very hour—does he not, light of mine eye, 
pride of my soul? Nay, to enhance the triumph of thy sharp wit and 
masculine constancy, thou shalt thyself witness his last agonies.” 

“ T may not, father,” the maiden boldly replied, “ for I have lost and 
he has won the wager.” 

“ How! by the Prophet's beard, thou liest ‘” 

“ No, father—let me perish since I know I have deserved death; but 
I am a Christian henceforth and for evermore,” the lady calmly replied. 

In vain did the Soldan storm and rave, tear his grey beard, and, now 
with fearful threats, now with moving entreaties, seek to change his 
daughter's mind; naught could make her swerve from her purpose, 
although death seemed likely to be her doom as well as that of her com- 

anion. But in this supposition she was mistaken. The Soldan had 
pledged himself to the latter ; and a lingering tenderness still inclined 
his heart towards the former. 

** Your steed is in the court—your free pass is this signet-ring; it will 
take you unmolested through my ranks. Mount and away, Sir Templar, 
and tell your Christian brethren how a Moslem keeps his word. As for 
this false maiden, take her along with you. She who has renounced her 
God, has renounced her old father, her pleasant home, and her country 
also. Take her from my sight, and never let me see her more.” 

The knight sprang into his saddle with his lovely burden in his arms, 
and spurring the generous brute, was soon lost to sight. 

He rode furiously onward, until all danger of pursuit, had such been 
intended, was fairly set at nought, and he, to his certain knowledge, was 
no longer far from the Christian boundaries. A long, waste tract of 
barren sand lay before him—his steed, the fleetest and strongest ever 
known, was exhausted—the fierce heat of day, long waning as it is in 
those climes, was fast giving way to the invigorating freshness of evening, 
and the moon but just emerged, as it were, from the last rays of the sun, 
usurped its place in the cloudless heavens. 

As the knight checked his horse, and, pausing for a while, cast a 
wistful glance around, a soft voice murmured in his ear : 

“ Allah! what a ride! I thought my heart would have burst.” , 

“Ha! has it hurt you, fair one?” exclaimed the knight, recalled by 
those tones to a sense of his strange situation—for in his haste to re- 
gain his liberty he had forgotten the encumbrance with which it was 
burdened. 

“It matters not to her who has left and lost all she prized on earth 
for the sake of her lover, how swiftly she is borne away provided it be 
with him,” the voice softly continued. 

** Say you so, sweet one?” answered the knight; “but hush! Are not 
those suspicious sounds in the distance ?”’ 

He listened, or affected to listen; his thoughts, the whilst, rapidly 
flying over all the points of his critical situation. Were he alone, he 
might, favoured by the Soldan’s signet, push, unmolested, through the 
thickly-seattered detachments of infidels that beset the passes between 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 7 


the attacked fortalice and the Christian forces—reach Jerusalem in 

safety to the no small astonishment of the grand master and the -other 
brethren, to whom he need not reveal by what means he had baffled the 
enemy, and thus take to himself the sole credit of a most daring and 
useful deed, which would singularly redound to his honour. He would 
return with all possible speed at the head of the succour the grand 
master would afford his distressed brothers, arrive in time to deliver the 
latter from their present strait, and cover himself with glory. It was 
hard to be baulked of so much fame for a woman—that woman a 
stumbling-block in his path. For what could he do with her? ‘Take 
her with him, he dare not; tarry with her and lose such golden chances 
of renown, he would not; and how to dispose of her with honour and 
safety he knew not. 

A fearful thought flitted across his brain—he chased it away—it came 
again—he still resisted —still it returned, more palpably, more clearly 
than before. He leaped from his horse. There, upon the panting steed, 
sat the no Jess exhausted female—her slight figure bent, as it seemed, 
beneath the weight of her gossamer veil, which so completely enwrapped 
her, that, as it glittered in the moon’s ray, she seemed not unlike some 
fairy that had leapt en croupe behind him. 

* Unveil!” he said, in a stern voice. 

The female obeyed—the lovely head for a single moment turned with 
a smile towards him—the next it rolled all bloody on the sand—his 
keen-edged sword had severed it at a blow. 

How he next proceeded —how he hid the traces of his crime, or pro- 
cured a fresh horse, has never transpired. One object he kept concealed 
beneath his cloak—it was the head of the lovely Saracen maiden, care- 
fully wrapped in the folds of her ample veil. 

He reached the Temple, and accomplished all he desired. From that 
hour, dare what he would he never got hurt or captured. His escapes 
were miraculous ; his success awed even his companions. But he never 
smiled again. He went on darkly and mysteriously through life, until, 
attacked at last by a mortal disease, he revealed his fearful secret to the 
confessor of the Order, and remitted to him the fatal skull which had 
never quitted him since the horrid deed, having proved his charm in 
battle, and the bane of his conscience. ‘This skull was then enshrined 
within the silver head, and worshipped by the initiated among the 
elders, but carefully concealed from the younger brethren; and charmed 
girdles, consecrated by its touch, were worn by most of the former! 


Horrified at this revelation (continued Hughes de Fravaux), per- 
ceiving that what I had conceived to be a holy reliquary of some glorious 
saint was but the despised remains of an infidel paramour, possessed, 
perhaps, of malignant and malicious properties, I left Nipurias in silent 
disgust, ungirt the fatal band, spat on it three times, crossed myself as 
often to annul the charm, and made ample confession and due penance 
for the involuntary sin of idolatry into which I had been drawn. Would 
to God, messires, that all our brethren had done the like ; but to my 
certain knowledge, when the Pilgrim's Castle was at last wrenched from 
our hands—and no wonder Heaven was against those who suffered such 
things among them—to my certain knowledge this abominable idol was 
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8 NICHOLAS FLAMELx 


brought to Limasso along with our other goods and ehattels, nay, even 
transported to Paris, and lies hidden within these very walls! 


At this climax De Fravaux paused, «and looked around to enjoy the 
effect which this, one of his favourite gabs, never failed to create. 
Although, in the course of the narrative, several of the young men had 
given vent to the feelings it awakened by sundry exclamations and 
epithets which, however, by no means interrupted the thread of the 
recital, now that they were at liberty to enlarge on the impressions each 
had received according to his humour, they seemed in no hurry to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Most of ther seemed scared and sobered 
in their exuberance of spirits, by the vibration of a chord so sensitive, 
even in the roughest breast, in those times; and Fravaux’s countenance, 
as he gazed on the consternation he had raised, spoke of the triumph 
and vanity of the successful narrator. 

“ Once, when I yet wore the squire’s grey habit,” observed De Troyes, 
“| heard an old knight say there were three secrets in the O:der which 
no one but the grand master and the devil might know, but which were 
enough to damn a Christian soul.” 

“T, too, heard an old knight express the deepest contrition at having 
entered the Order,” said Narsac. 

Flexian, perceiving the dangerous bent the discourse was taking in 
the presence of one whose low degree might cause him to be overlooked, 
but who was not the less likely on that account to use his ears, and per- 
chance, too, his tongue, when occasion served, called aloud for wine, and 
addressed his companions in a gay tone. 

“ Come, come,” said he—“ if the grand master and his confidants 
have their secrets, so have we ours. We are anxious enough not to 
trouble his mind with our private sins and delinquencies, our nocturnal 
meetings in this tower and freaks without the Temple ; why should we 
burden ourselves with the weight of his responsibilities? Come, 
messires, charge your goblets—here’s a health to the merry young 
‘Templar who knows of no worse crime than kissing a pretty lass in Lent 
and out of Lent ;” and he tossed off a bumper of Cyprus, whose fiery 
spirit tinged his brown cheek with a deeper flush. 

Flexian’s appeal met with little reciprocity ; but a knight who had 
hitherto been remarkably silent, reclining on his cushions with an air of 
languor, contrasting oddly with a frame more than ordinarily muscular 
and vigorous, effected a diversion in an unexpected manner. 

“Tam surprised, messires,” said he, “ that so many noble knights I 
see around me, all of whom are of known houses, should remain passive, 
whilst such foul aspersions are cast not only on the elders of our Order 
who have claims, at least, on our respect, but upon chivalry itself. Can 
knights and nobles—I say nothing of Templars—give a moment’s 
credence to this wild tale? I, Brian le Jay, here declare that I hold 
him unworthy of the Red Cross who can think so poorly of its wearers.” 

* And I, Hughes de Fravaux, declare I could unfold that which would 
east all you have yet heard into shade.” 

The English knight smiled contemptuously ; and Flexian, really 
anxious lest the quarrel should grow serious, whispered to Almeric 
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“Thou wert wrong to bring that stranger hither—he looks danger- 
ous.” 

‘* Yet he is a boon companion,” was the reply. 

** May be—but he is out of place here—he isnot of us.” Then cour- 
teously addressing the object of his apprehension, ‘“ If the ‘Bngheh com 
mander likes not our gabs,” he said, * let him narrate what shall correet 
their tendency—I will ensure him a patient auditory.” 

“If by the word gab you mean, as I suspect, a he,” replied. the Eng- 
lish knight, ‘‘ I scorn to amuse myself and others after so vile a fashion, 
not to say disgraceful; but if you will listen to\a true tale which may, 
perchance, as you say, Sir Prior, correct the moral of what has gone be- 
fore, I will endeavour to comply with your desire.” 

“ Hughes,” whispered De Troyes, “is not yon Briton enough to split 
one with his gravity ? He falls asleep as he speaks, I verily believe.” 

“A very singular addition to a merry party,” replied Frivaux; “ who 
the devil brought him here ?” 

“What I am about to relate,” began Le Jay, ‘“‘I hold to be correct, 
for I had it from an old English Templar who spent the better portion of 
his life in the East, was held in high repute as a warrior, and died at an 
advanced age in London, where he is revered as little less than a saint by 
the whole preceptory.’ 

“I see we are about to profit by a godly story,” whispered Jaques de 
Troyes; “ for the love of fun, give me something to fling into the mouths 
of those who yawn.” 

“ ‘Take my comfit-box for lack of something better,” was the reply. 

‘I wish it were something worse,” whispered Jaques; ‘ but be on the 
look out—I can work a mangonel as well as any man—keep your eye on 
Almeric d’Aulnoy, or, better still, on that owl of a burgher—I say, keep 
your eye on him, ‘Masvaliers.” 

Little heedful of the subdued colloquies around, and of the audible, and 
not always agreeable remarks upon his style of elocution, supported by 
Almeric’s attention and that of Flexian, who deemed it prudent not to 
irritate the English knight, Le Jay continued : 

** Not even for the credit of the Temple would old Clifton have uttered 
aught he deemed untrue”—the contemptuous sneers of the young knights 
showed what value they set on this peculiar merit. Even Almeric 
shrugged his shoulders and exchanged glances with Flexian. 

** | have never,” resumed Le Jay, ‘seen the Beau-seant borne in battle, 
but I have heard that so long as it waves overhead, were there no chance 
of victory or even of life, no Templar may retreat.’ 

** Every squire knows that!” exclaimed the impatient listeners; ‘do 

rou tells us that as a novelty lately imported from the East ?” 

“T tell it as I heard it,” rejomed Le Jay, firmly, “as one of the 
rules of our Order, of which rules, I confess to my shame, | know but 
half.” 

* And I care for less,” said Jaques de Troyes. 

“ Weare none of us wiser than thyself,” said Almeric, impatient at his 
friend’s tardy delivery, which jumped so little with the French humour. 

**Get on with thy tale, man, with what haste thou mayst.” 

“T’ll tell it in my own way and no other,” observed the English 

night, drily. ‘I have often heard, too, that the Beau-seant is never 
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lowered but when matters have come to such a pass that flight alone can 
save the revered banner.” 

“If the marshal be wounded,” said Flexian, ‘it is his duty to yield 
it to the next dignitary on the field—I have this from the marshal’s own 
lips. But permit me, Sir Knight, to remind you that time presses ; if 
you advance not with more speed, the Israelite, whom we expect, will 
arrive, and we shall not be able to benefit by your gleanings.” 

It seemed as if the prior’s words were prophetic; for scarcely were 
they out of his mouth when Canches, pale and breathless with exertion, 
burst into the room. 


XI. 


As the Jew entered the apartment, the English knight, profiting of 
the momentary distraction that ensued thereupon, made his exit, much to 
the relief of Flexian and Fravaux. 

‘“ Heaven be praised for that deliverance,” exclaimed the former. 

“ Amen!” assented the latter. 

“ How now, old laggard!” continued Flexian, turning to Canches, 
‘‘ thou hast consulted thine own leisure, methinks—knowest thou, that 
thou art two full hours behind the appointed time? but come—to the 
work,” 

‘* Nay, noble sir,” replied the short-winded Jew. “ I crave but a few 
moments to breathe—and as for taking mine own leisure, ‘I did but tarry 
to get things ready—once on the road, I made what haste I could.” 

‘** By my spurs, thy haste. then, is that of the snail !” 

* Alas, noble knight, what can a poor old man do with threescore 
years and ten on his back, and one foot already in the grave? God 
knows, 1 am most willing to obey you—lI pray but for a little water to 
refresh my parched lips, and space to rest my aged limbs.” 

“ Water! pshaw!—There, take a cup of wine—I know thou but 
hankerest after that—yet stay—Pierre, bring hither the wooden bowl ; 
this dog of an Israelite, puritied though he be by mother church, must 
not touch our goblets.” 

The frere servant having produced the desired object, and Canches 
having imbibed therefrom a draught of Cyprus, which miraculously re- 
stored his wonted vigour, Flexian again exclaimed : 

* To the work, messires—to the work! Come, Jew or Christian, or 
whatever thou choosest to call thyself, unfold now thy grand secret— 
deceive us at thy peril! If thou triflest on that subject thou wilt find that 
thou art playing with red hot iron.” 

As the Prior of Montfaucon spoke the concluding words, the sometimes 
reckless, sometimes penetrating cast of his features, gave way to a look 
of unmixed fierceness ; and Canches seemed as if he would have given 
much to be at a convenient distance from his dangerous task-master. 
His appealing eye, as it turned from one haughty, impatient countenance 
to another, met with nothing like sympathy, and he saw that not a mo- 
ment was to be lost in setting about his task. 

Crouching on the furs beside Flamel, he drew from beneath his robe a 
large heavily clasped volume with brass knobs, and opening it, dis- 
covered a scrawled manuscript everywhere disfigured with hideous illus- 
trations of the text—a frightful combination of strange and vilely exe- 
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cuted figures. Whilst the Templars gazed upon these with superstitious 
awe, Nicholas fixed an intelligent eye upon the mystic page; and per- 
ceiving at a glance that the characters were Latin, he became seized 
with an intense desire to obtain possession of the volume. 

As Canches turned the leaves slowly, exhibiting page after page, the 
rude scorn in which the poor Jew had been held but a moment before by 
the proud soldiers of the Cross suddenly gave way to a half-reluctant in- 
terest and submission, of which, however, they took especial care to show 
the science he professed, and not the master, was the souree, testifying 
much impatience at the mediation they were obliged to employ, in order 
to penetrate the areana which their ardent spirits would gladly have taken 
by storm. The old man, on his side, conscious of his newly-acquired im- 
portance, passed at once, with the easy transition of that Eastern race, 
from the cringing humility imposed upon his people by oppression to the 
more than Hibernian confidence which is theirs by nature. His cowering, 
aged form seemed to swell into larger proportions. The countenance, the 
manner became more assured ; and, like all men of weak minds placed on 
a low scale in society, his self-importance grew with the feeling of tem- 
porary power over the minds and interests of those whom he habitually 
dreaded. 

* Now hark’ee,” exclaimed Jaques de Troyes, “ none of your inter- 
minable Recoweeif the secret be worth money, let us have it without 
more ado!” 

“* Alas! alas! my good sir, you see how I am pressed,” said Canches, 
turning with an appealing look to Flamel; “as if the gates of science 
could thus be flung open to the first comer, and he be admitted to walk 
at pleasure in its lovely but intricate garden, and cull its rarest flowers.” 

“‘ These noble knights are, doubtless, too fair to expect any such thing,” 
said Flamel, with an irrepressible smile. ‘‘ They cannot back a horse or 
break a lanee without due preparation—how can they hope to penetrate 
into the mysteries of science without some initiatory steps ?” 

‘“ Ay, but we pay him to give us the result of his science,’ ’ exclaimed 
Masvaliers—* whether it be difficult or easy is all one to us.’ 

“ Let him but tell us what pot-herbs must be boiled, and what incan- 
tations made, in order to concoct the precious metal. That's simple 
enough—there’s no need of spelling, or of Latin either,” said Jaques de 
‘Troyes. 

‘* If incantations be necessary, I am none of you,” said Almeric, firmly. 
“Pll peril my soul for no earthly dross.” 

“T am with you,” said another. 

“ And I—and I,” said more voices. 

‘‘Pshaw!” exclaimed Hughes de Fravaux. “ He shall make all the 
necessary incantations himself.” 

“‘ But when I am absent—how then, noble sirs?” put in the Jew, with 
a cunning look. 

“ Let not that distress thee,” said Flexian. “There are those among 
us who will dare as much in the spirit as in the flesh; show us but the 
way, and let it not concern thee who follows and who lags behind.” 

‘‘ Some explanation, noble knights, distasteful as it may be, is needful 
even to make my words clear and comprehensible.” 
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“Tf a lecture be unavoidable, and thou lovest thy bones, make it a 
short’ one,” said Flexian, yawning. 

Canches drew himself up, and throwing into his looks, usually marked 
by little else but extreme cunning, a dignity and enthusiasm which 
suited singularly well with his blanched locks and beard, addressed his 
listeners with what, but for the novelty of the scene, so shrewd an ob- 
server as Nicholas Flamel must have perceived was little else but the 
assumed emphasis of a charlatan : 

* Then hear the words of wisdom, though uttered by foolish lips; 
they are seed sown by the wise for the sage to reap; the heedless tread 
them under foot, and see them not. Before man setteth his hand to any 
work whatsover, he must be confident that he shall succeed; without 
faith no miracles can be wrought.” 

“ Touch not that ground!” interrupted Almeric, sternly. “It seemeth 
to border on holy mysteries !’’ . 

‘* Patience, Almeric—patience,” whispered Flexian, with knitted brows ; 
“are we, or are we not, to obtain this grand object? Prithee, go an 
thou wilt, but let not thy folly mar our purpose.” 

Reassured by this powerful support, the old man continued as if un- 
mindful of the interruption : 

“ How many things have we not been permitted to imitate from the 
works of nature—nay, so closely as sometimes to deceive both the eye 
and touch! Crystal, first found in rocks alone, is now made by men’s 
hands, and stained with rich hues, and shaped into various moulds, such 
as are pleasant to the eye and useful to man. The flowers that deck 
the earth—nay, the very gems that glitter in its bosom, or rest in the 
mighty deep, have we taught our cunning hands to rival.* Yet have 
not such attempts been thought sinful by the Church, nor has she dis- 
dained to deck herself with these costly counterfeits. If, then, it be 
neither impossible nor sinful to make artificial gems or flowers, why 
should the making of gold be accounted either an impossibility or a 
sin ?” 

‘* Because,” said Flamel, quickly, “ counterfeits are not the real objects, 
however closely they may resemble them ; and the means may be sinful 
though the end be good.” 

“ Ay, the scrivener is right,” said Flexian; “the glitter of sham gold 
is not what we desire to see.” 

Canches looked embarrassed. He suffered the leaves to glide through 
his fingers, obviously considering how to parry this unforeseen, yet very 
simple train of reasoning. 

“The first objection is easily set aside,” he answered, with a well- 
pleased smile, an argument suggesting itself which he thought plausible. 
‘« By a patient study of the manner in which nature proceeds to the 
formation of her wonderful productions, we may surely hope, working 
on the same principle, to obtain a like result. Thus, for example, having 
traced how certain crude unassimilated matters in the bosom of the 
earth become, through the powerful agency of heat, amalgamated and 
transformed, and gradually purified of every grosser particle until the 
work of centuries is achieved, and what was dross is ore—having by 
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"means of decomposition, separating its component parts and reducing 
them to their elementary substances, discovered what these materials 
originally were—surprised nature's secret through every phase, by apply- 
ing heat in a hundred-fold increased degree, and hurrying with pro- 
portional celerity through the necessary process of assimilation, evapora- 
tion, and purification, it seems not only possible but easy to make gold 
as pure and as true as ever came from nature’s laboratory.” 

Flamel’s thoughtful eye was fixed upon the speaker with deep interest, 
as if his words awoke a new and pleasing train of ideas; not so the 
Templars, whose minds were far from seizing even the most remote idea 
from out of the Jew’s periphrasis. 

‘¢Thou wert told before,” said Flexian, “to stick to thy business, 
Talk not, but show us how gold is to be made.” 

“ Good, my lord, be patient, I humbly entreat. How can I perform 
my business at all, if Ido it not in my own way. Besides, even were 
the hour serving, we have not entered upon the necessary preliminaries 
before attempting the happy projection. The main object, moreover, is 
not, I apprehend, to get the miraculous tincture from me ; but to be able, 
each of you individually, to make it with your own hands, unassisted, 
whenever and wherever you please.” 

“This is plausible enough,” answered Flexian. ‘Go on, then, thy 
snail’s pace, since it needs must be so, and we'll endeavour to take in thy 
meaning, though, by Bafomet, it is no joke!” 

‘“‘T see things on yon pages which look unholy and mysterious,” said 
Almeric. ‘ Those green and white dragons shut up in black bottles, or 
black dragons in white ones—those human figures under a tree, which, I 
take it, would represent Adam and Eve, with the sun and moon in their 
hands instead of apples—those fiends breaking open coffins, and rattlin 
dead men’s bones in lieu of dice, and other abominations which I have 
merely glanced at, indicating earthly transgressions and crimes of every 
die—that purple king stabbed and bleeding, and those cocks crowing 
at lions—all these seem images of an unholy and magical character. 
Come, old man—thou who art so ready with explanations, expound 
them to us.” 

‘“‘Tt is easily done,” said Canches. ‘ These are but the allegorical 
forms in which the priests of wisdom clothe their meaning to hide it 
from the vulgar, and transmit it as a legacy to their brethren in the 
spirit; that in the midst of earthly trials, they alone should possess the 
key to the mighty secret which may turn their tribulation into joy. 
This mystical language will carry the secrets of centuries along with it, 
even to the remotest generations ; for but few and far between will be 
those permitted to reveal its hidden treasures to the many—who will be 
able to translate these strange images into clear notions—into facts. 
Ay, this divine language, in which the mighty mysteries of Hermes’ 
Emerald Table and Geber’s Sum of Perfection were delivered, in which 
Michael Scotti once taught and Arnold de Villeneuve even now teaches 
and promulgates the noblest of discoveries, is indeed magical in its 
power, though hallowed and innocent in its nature. This Raven’s 
Head, for instance, signifies but the black colour of the unpurified mass, 
when first it is resolved and agglomerated by Heat. When in that 
state it is also termed ‘Cimmerian Darkness, Chaos, or Tomb’—all 
which terms are examplified by corresponding figures. The Moon re- 
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resents but the white tincture of silver which marks the second process. 

he Salamander signifies the red colour, or the perfection wrought by 
Fire. When the Eagle is shown in the act of devouring the Lion, the 
evaporation of metals is thereby simply hinted at. Do we point, 
triumphantly, to the Golden Fleece? we mean then to rejoice at the 
completion and perfect success of the great work. These human figures 
have reference to the same subject. The Female is an emblem of the 
Moon, or silver —the Male, of the Sun, or gold; they embrace 
—they separate— they wed —they die—they are brought to life 
again by the powerful agency of the Salamander, or Heat. Are not 
these allegories as ingenious as they are harmless? and yet how com- 
pletely do they veil the secret from the knowledge of the profane! How 
beautiful are the combinations that bind. the subtile and subtilise the 
heavy—make the fixed volatile and volatilise the fixed—deaden quick- 
silver and enliven lead, and render sulphur incombustible! Oh, divine 
tincture of philosophers! Oh, thrice-blessed vinegar, that can at once 
turn dross into gold, old age into youth, infirmity into strength !—that 
can not only make brittle glass as malleable as metal, but enable our rigid 
sinews to recover their first elasticity—nay, an elasticity not their own ! 
Oh, Hermes! oh, Geber! who shall look on these your treasures, and not 
call upon your names in ecstasy !" 

As Canches spoke these last words, he hugged the volume passion- 
ately, and turned his sharp eyes upwards. 

* Nay, I’ll be ripped up like a vile Saracen, if I can make aught of his 
jargon!” exclaimed Flexian ; “ but, faith, if that strange book contains 
the secret of eternal youth and never-failing riches, by Bafomet but I 
think it worth all the breviaries | ever saw or heard of. What sayst 
thou, Almeric ?” 

But ere any of the eager Templars, who now formed a close circle 
round Canches and Flamel, could add another word, a couple of fréres 
servans burst into the room, breathless with terror, to say that the Grand 
Visitor, Guy d’Auvergne, and Ponsard de Gisi, were prowling about the 
tower, as if they suspected mischief. 

In an instant the scene was changed. The silver lamps, fed with per- 
fumed oil, were extinguished; the furs removed from the floor, and straw 
hastily thrown over it; the costly hangings torn from the walls; a 
scrambling about in the dark succeeded, and then a profound stillness, 
showing that the knights had some private means of egress or conceal- 
ment by which to baffle the vigilance of their superiors. One yet lin- 
gered near Nicholas and his companion. 

“‘Here—close by me—to the right,” whispered Flexian, “is a niche 
large enough to contain you both, with a little squeezing. Enter it 
quickly—lI hear feet on the stairs.” . . 

The next instant they were forced into a very narrow recess, a sort of 
door was shut upon them, and thus they were completely excluded from 
the apartment of the tower. Had their situation lasted any length of 
time, their just fears as to the consequences of an untimely exhibition of 
their persons would scarce have enabled them to bear the stifling sense of 
suffocation; but a few minutes saw their trial at an end. The good old 
knights, unmindful of the tricks of youth, were satisfied with a cursory 
view of the suspected chamber, and, after exchanging a word or two in 
gtave accents, descended to the court below. 
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No sooner were they gone than Flexian opened the recess, and led the 
way into the adjoining room, formed, as we have already said, in the 
thickness of the wall; where, raising a trap, and bidding Nicholas and 
the Jew to follow, he descended into a low, narrow passage on a level 
with, and conducting to, the top of the outer wall. Searcely had he 
reached this point, however, when he stopped suddenly, and whispering 
to his followers to be silent at the peril of their lives, slunk back into the 
passage from which he had nearly emerged. 

** Still it is strange,” said a deep voice, some thirty feet beneath them— 
“the sounds came from that quarter. I can swear, too, that for some 
time past there have been secret meetings held in that tower.” 

“ There was an odd compound of savoury smells,” observed another. 
“Tf it were not for the risk of setting fire to the straw so loosely flung 
about the floor, I dare say our torches would throw light on the matter.” 

* We will return to-morrow morning,” added a third, ‘‘ when we may, 
perhaps, obtain some clue, if we find not ample confirmation of our 
worst suspicions.” 

Cautiously issuing from the passage, and peering from his post of 
observation, Flexian could observe the retiring forms of the three digni- 
taries by the light of their torches, until they disappeared in one of the 
principal buildings ; when hurrying along the parapet he descended by 
a flight of steps into the court, and led the way to the small postern 
through which we have already seen Almeric d’Aulnoy returning, and 
which was evidently the only issue of which the younger knights were 
masters. 

The Prior of Montfaucon stalked carelessly on through the darkness, 
for every turn was familiar tohim. Terror lent the old Jew wings ; but 
poor Flamel’s steps faltered, and his heart was even more oppressed now, 
as he glided between those lofty, sombre towers, and listened to the 
heavy tramp of the sentries on the battlements, or the deep toll of the 
chapel bell calling the knights from sleep to prayer, than when blind- 
folded he had been forcibly brought thither a few hours previously. 

“Now, good people, linger not in this dangerous vicinity, but find 
your way back to Paris as quickly as you may; for we have no time 
to care for your safety, having enough on our hands to set the tower in 
order ’gainst to-morrow’s threatened inspection, when suspicion must be 
lulled to sleep for ever. As for thee, Jew—I know thou wilt keep 
faith ; but tell yon burgher what is likely tocome of babbling.” 

So saying, Flexian drew bolt and bar behind the disconsolate asso- 
ciates. The night was cold and dark; and lucky was it for the poor 
scrivener that the philosopher was well acquainted with the road, which 
he did not then tread for the first time, for the former was so engrossed 
with the new subject of inquiry presented to his mind within the last 
hour, that he might have wandered far into the country ere morning, 
without ever discovering that he had gone out of his way. He suc- 
ceeded in persuading Canches to entrust his manuscript temporarily 
to his care, under the assurance that it was necessary, if the Jew hoped to 
obtain any assistance at his hands, that he should become at least familiar 
with its contents; and so overjoyed was he in its possession, that he did 
not even remark a circumstance which would otherwise have occasioned 
him no small degrée of surprise, namely, their passing the town-gate 
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ABEL DRYTONGUE. 
A SKETCH. 
By Greorce ASHWORTH. 


I. 


Krrxwoop village lies in a hilly district in the county of Lancaster, a 
spot at once beautiful, healthy, and stirring, consisting principally of 
the following items, some of which are still in existence. 

In the centre of the village stood the parish old church, girt with a 
goodly belt of trees: on the left, at some distance, might be seen the 
squire’s stately mansion, surrounded with an extensive park: on the 
right, almost buried in all kinds of trees, you could just make out the 
rectory, a fine range of Gothic buildings, constituting a dwelling only just 
inferior to that of the old squire. At various points could be seen quaint 
old houses belonging to the gentry of the neighbourhood ; here and 
there substantial farm-houses: on a gently sloping hill stood the national 
school and the master’s neat cottage ; while the village proper consisted 
of cots clustering together in all the variety and confusion which dis- 
tinguish our villages, towns, and cities. A few neat shops gave some- 
thing of modern appearance and respectability, tending to the cultiva- 
tion, it may be, of some refinement and innocent vanity. 

Of course, in addition to our catalogue, must be noted the presence of 
two or three old-fashioned inns, decently supported out of the vices of 
the place. Then there was a small, red-brick building, standing at one 
end of the village, representing a new and strange idea to the villagers 
of Kirkwood. It was called the Temperance Hall, being detested by 
the multitude, but duly esteemed and frequented by a certain sober 
minority, who had sworn an eternal enmity against the abominations of 
the forementioned old-fashioned inns. 

Over and above these various features there was a “‘ Young Ladies’ 
Seminary,” kept by a certain Miss Simpson, and conducted with ability 
and success. ‘Thus, taking it all in all, the village of Kirkwood pos- 
sessed abundance of variety, and was, upon the whole, a place of some 
energy and thrift. 

One of the inns was the Lion and Unicorn, for brevity’s sake ever 
called the Lion. The parish church excepted, this inn was the spot of 
local interest and importance. The landlord, Massey Hodge, was indo- 
lent, corpulent, illiterate, and broadly good-humoured, and therefore 
mightily popular among the sons of Kirkwood, many of whom starved 
hungry urchins unfeelingly that this same Massey Hodge might be fed 
and housed handsomely. And thus, if the village did exhibit fair 
samples of ragged, thin imps, it could offer a specimen of as fine, fat a 
landlord, as any spot in the Queen’s dominions. Again, if you could 
to cottages lacking homely furniture, on the other hand you could 

ave fixed baat eye upon a snugly-furnished inn—that Lion—wherein 
you might have found a huge, soft easy-chair, good enough for a prince 


or king. And in that most comfortable, most luxurious chair, sat the 
landlord, almost from dewy morn to starry eve, operating upon his long 
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clay pipe, a brown jug of his best home-brewed ever within reach of his 
nderous arm. 

And the room that Massey Hodge sat in was a large apartment just 
behind the “bar,” called ‘“*‘ The Den,” where evening sakes assembled, 
talked over the affairs of the nation, and occasionally determined by 
their fists what they could not exactly settle with their heads, 

With conducting the affairs of the inn this same indolent host had 
little, if any, direct connexion. This duty he had imposed upon his 
diligent, energetic, clever niece, who, besides mistress of the inn, was 
governess to his six motherless children. 

And two full years had this excellent young woman toiled on in her 
painful task with great credit to herself and immense advantage to her 
easy-minded uncle. And possessing many personal attractions, gifted 
with much good sense, adorned with manners and education, and being 
in the full bloom of health, Ellen Withington attracted to herself more 
than average admiration and esteem. And to have looked upon her, 
orderly, active, cheerful, conciliating, handsome, neatly attired, you 
would have said in a moment Ellen Withington is certainly a happy 
mortal being. Such, however, was not entirely the case. Ellen was 
not so happy as she might seem; her duties and position did not har- 
monise with her nature and education; but this will better appear as we 
advance in our story. 

On a certain evening, near Christmas, in the year 1830 (we think), 
there were assembled in “ The Den” sundry celebrities of Kirkwood, 
discussing the necessity of immediate and sweeping national reform and 
general political economy, never dreaming, impassioned wights, that 
amended laws and improved institutions extend no advantages to those 
whose jovial disposition is the better half of the inner man. 

The parties thus assembled, dipping deep in political discussion, but 
deeper in Hodge’s home-brewed, were the following great men : 

Peter Easybirch, national schoolmaster, jokesome, corpulent, no¢ illi- 
terate, popular; Ralph Bonechest, parish sexton, short, dumpy, masculine, 
cunning; Luke Bumbus, parish beadle, large, well-fed, with ample visage 
stamped with the insolence of office; Pepin Jumps, village apothecary, 
thin, little, sharp, comic, talkative, boastful—a man of profound conceit 
if not of profound knowledge, who had enlarged his itinerant adventures 
as a quack into travels all over the world. 

In ‘“‘ The Den,” besides these four eminent individuals, were a few others 
of inferior mark, not requiring particular description. Some two or three 
others of the important—d est, stars of the first magnitude—the reader 
must suppose as yet below the horizon; by-and-by they will appear to 
perform their parts as the rest. 

We have noticed that Kirkwood possessed a Temperance Hall. This 
institution, founded about a year previous to the period of our sketch by 
the rector of the parish, Dr. Goodfellow, annoyed those much who loved 
the inn more than the cottage. They hated that hall as much as the 
Egyptian of old abominated a shepherd, and many a scheme had been 
formed for its destruction, but when the moment of execution had come, 
the topers, somehow or other, had always been seized with discretion. 
— so the little red-brick building had got through its first year without 

mage. 
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Fortunately for the village sots, the old squire, Captain Woodbrain, 
had ienaiial a witless prejudice against the little hall. And it may be 
his opinions upon its drift kept the blush of shame from many a cheek 
when urchins cried for bread, and little innocent limbs trembled with cold 
through scantiness of apparel. The captain raved about battles being 
won as much through grog as discipline, and kept on hand a string of 
strange anecdotes in support of his opinions. Then, again, the old 
captain, though not particularly afflicted with a flow either of prose or 
poetry, yet the old captain had knocked off a choice scrap on the subject 
of toping, and it being the sole literary production of a life, he regarded 
it with the deepest paternal affection. It ran nearly as follows: 


A little drinking 

Staves off yards of thinking, 
So let us quaff deep, 

That old care may go sleep. 


The old captain, then, of the goodly mansion altogether opposed the 
Temperance Society, being on that account mightily popular at the 
Lion among the patrons of Hodge, while Dr. Goodfellow, benevolent 
man, was exceedingly the contrary. Of course the captain thought very 
little of the rector, while the rector deplored the absence of judgment in 
the captain. It so happened, however, that the grey-headed squire had 
a younger brother who took just the opposite view of the temperance 
question to himself: hence the worthy rector never missed the squire’s 
absence of support. Mr. Henry Woodbrain encouraged the sons of 
sobriety both by his word and his purse, causing lectures, concerts, and 
evening classes for rudimental learning to be held in the little red-brick 
hall, and charging himself with the cost. 

But so far success had been rather moderate than brilliant; the fol- 
lowers of the innovations were few, but were considered to be firm; and 
the rector was well satisfied with this small progress, because he flattered 
himself that its solidity guaranteed its ultimate triumph. 

Now at the head of the Temperance Society at this village of Kirk- 
wood stood the parish clerk, Abel Drytongue, pure English Saxon, 
— quiet, shrewd, persevering, prosperous—succeeding because he 

eft nothing undone necessary to success, as Montesquieu said of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

In truth, this same individual, Abel Drytongue, our hero, if we have 
one, was anything but an ordinary man. Let us picture him out to the 
best of our ability. He was somewhat lofty in stature, and just esca 
being slender. His ruddy countenance and firm step displayed health 
and vigour, while the expression of his features, the brightness and 
quickness of his eye, revealed intellect and culture. Avoiding loquacity 
and sareasm, people were wont to hold him slow in thought and elo- 
quence. But as a listener he was acknowledged to be great—more than 

t, he was matchless, 

Thus Abel Drytongue could patiently endure the longest yarn from 
beginning to end without moving a single muscle of his face. But 
more marvellous still, when the story had been wound up to a conclusion, 
Abel could amiably extricate himself from the yarn-spinner without 
uttering any opinion upon what had been said, while suspended prolixity 
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felt itself confounded at the shadowy-like disappearance of the giant 
listener. 

At the Temperance Hall, it is true, Drytongue was compelled now 
and then to make his speech like every other effective member, but on 
every occasion the parish clerk was careful to keep within the boundar 
of mediocrity. Nota spark of brilliancy ever dropt from his intellect : 
everything that came was ponderous common sense, gently, cautiously 
swung, as it were, into the minds of his audience. 

To Dr. Goodfellow our Abel Drytongue was a tower of strength, 
helping forward to wise development every scheme of practical benevo- 
lence which the reverend gentleman conceived. Nor was Abel un- 
popular with the rector’s lady—the ever gentle and equable Mrs. Good- 
fellow. The rector had a tendency to impetuosity, and to see it kept in 
some check by the influence of the discreet clerk (for Abel did exercise 
a certain influence over him) was in the highest degree acceptable to the 
judgment of the circumspect better half of the good doctor, the Rector 
of Kirkwood. 

That Abel Drytongue had any influence over the doctor’s sermons— 
that is, in controlling the fire that fell from them upon the heads of 
those who walked in the broad path—it would not be safe to assert. 
The parish clerk loved the caustic discourse which made the reproved 
sinners sit in their pews as if they saw legions of grim ghosts. It is 
rather likely, then, that he assisted the rector with certain facts, which, 
when dimly alluded to in the pulpit, brought looks of consternation on the 
offenders’ faces, and suppressed grins of pleasure upon the visage of the 
secretly enraptured clerk. 

We must not omit to notice that Abel Drytongue was unmarried. 
Many, it is true, had set the matrimonial engine for him, but his saga- 
city had so far preserved him from the disasters of the infernal machine. 
Middle-aged damsels had given him up as trash, of course ; elderly ones, 
in some instances, had died off, bequeathing their revenge to a younger 
generation ; a few still survived, existing, they hoped, to bring down 
his grey hairs, some day, with sorrow to the grave, intending, in the 
mean time, to visit his unmatrimonial disposition with all the contempt 
and annoyance which neglected maidenhood could muster. 

Of course it was exceedingly, and indeed reasonably, mortifying that 
a man intended by circumstances and character for wedlock, should cun~ 
ningly persist in rejoicing in single blessedness. Had he not a neat, 
clean, comfortable cottage, nice garden surrounding it, friends among 
the wealthy, and money in the bank? had he not a patient disposition, 
happily constituted to bear all the blessings of curtain lectures? Remain- 
ing unmarried, in these circumstances, was neither more nor less than 
rebellion against the sweet adaptations of woman to make man happy. 

Be this as it may, our hero, Abel Drytongue, the parish clerk, co 
himself to himself, cared not for studied annoyances, of whatsoever 
degree, administered by the sex—comforted himself with his books, 
organ, garden, and duties, and looked provokingly happy both to friends 

foes. 

The fact is, Abel had in his young days formed a certain plan of life, 
and had closely adhered to it in all the material points. He had mastered 
Latin and French, made some progress in music and literature, and had 
saved more than a thousand pounds, with which to make a late marriage 
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comfortable, or single blessedness endurable, when old age should over- 
take him. At present he was about fifty, being, as we have intimated, 
hale and strong—so much so, indeed, that he might have passed for a 
man about forty. 

In addition to being clerk of the parish church, he was French teacher 
in Miss Simpson’s school, and had always two or three pupils studying 
the craft of organ playing ; and all these sources of income elevated Abel 


a oa 
Drytougue into a comfortable and respectable man. 


II. 


Now, on the evening on which our narrative begins, Abel Drytongue 
enjoyed the honour of being at the rectory taking tea with the rector and 
his lady. And this mark of favour was conferred upon Abel once or 
twice every month, and for these occasions he did not neglect, it was 
said, to provide himself with suitable anecdotes and facts collected from 
the passing events of the parish. And Abel at the rectory was a very 
different person from Abel in the village ; for at the rectory Abel could 
be witty and sarcastic, not unfrequently teeming with rich and original 
opinions. His habitual reserve laid aside, the brightness of a shrewd and 
humorous’ mind shone broadly out to the confidence he had inspired. 
And as this openness at the rectory and his reserve elsewhere were always 
united to useful purposes, and based upon good motives, Abel was not 
the less esteemed by the rector and the lady for his ability to play two 
parts with equal success. 

On the present evening Abel Drytongue amused his patrons far be- 
yond what he had ever done before. Such a stream of wit flowed from 
the parish clerk, and yet, withal, so playful and benevolent, that the 
doctor and his lady considered their clerk the best clerk in the wide 
British empire. There was a dash of the mimic, too, about Abel at 
times that made the reverend gentleman shout with laughter, and Mrs. 
Goodfellow to suspect Abel even of genius itself. 

At length Abel grew calm and serious, and began to converse upon 
himself and his affairs, still improving the good impressions he had 
already made. He sketched his life for them, briefly dwelling on his 
various struggles to improve his condition, smilingly intimating how he 
had baffled elderly maids of all degrees, and then concluded by confessing 
that, after all, it was not impossible but that he might commit matrimony. 
Now this neat finish was received with real genuine raptures both by 
the doctor and Mrs. Goodfellow, for this step on the part of the clerk 
was, in their opinion, the only one wanting to make their esteemed clerk 
a perfectly happy man. 

But it was now time for Abel to take his departure. It was his rule 
always to retire very early—never later than a little past eight o’clock. 
And, according to his rigid custom, he now rose and bade his patrons 
good night. 

And when Abel had disappeared from the rectory porch, Doctor Good- 
fellow broke out, as usual after Abel’s visits, in loud praises of his wit, 
wisdom, and prudence. ‘ Nobody was equal to his learned clerk, and 
what a lucky man he, the rector, in having such an able coadjutor as 
his Abel—his matchless Abel Drytongue. His curates were shams, 
eyphers, lumber, in comparison of his clerk, who was clever without pre- 
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tension, shrewd without cunning, practical without ostentation. He had 
both genius and common sense, and patience equal to his purpose. He 
could bear all, hope all, and persevere in well-doing when most men 
would have heen killed with despair. I shall write his biography yet, 
Mrs. Goodfellow—that is, supposing I outlive him.” 

This always brought the doctor’s commendations to a finish. And Mrs, 
Goodfellow always summed up by stating it would constitute an excellent 
subject, and one not unw orthy the doctor’s eloquent pen, for Abel Dry- 
tongue was certainly the prince of clerks. 

In the mean time the happy Abel was slowly taking his way home- 
wards. He had passed only a short distance down the lane leading 
from the 1 rectory, when he was overtaken by John Brown, the rector’s 
smart butler. 

Now in outward bearing these two individuals, John and Abel, were 
the best friends in the w orld, but inwardly they liked each other shoot as 
much as cur King John loved the Magna Charta. The butler envied 
the clerk to a good lengthy extent, while the clerk regarded the butler 
with a feeling of pity not unmingled with contempt. Rivals for the doc- 
tor’s golden opinions, and quite opposite in character and unequal in 
education, mutual esteem was out of the question. They had other 

causes, too, of mutual dislike, as will presently appear. 

John (to bring him out) was not afflicted with constitutional modesty : 
his vanity, like a stream in winter, flowed somewhat full—no one could 
beat him at anything, if he thought proper to do his best. Men who 
have much vanity have gener cally some fancy, as men who have much 
humility have some judgment. And so in the case of Brown: fancy he 
certainly had, but it was commonly exercised in extending the boundary 
of his excellencies beyond exact reality. 7s worth, his own good quali- 
ties, were like the base of a pyramid—broad ; his faults were similar to 
the top—only a mere point—little. 

The loquacity with which he was afflicted he mistook for eloquence ; 
the silence and reserve of the clerk he regarded as stupidity—Abel 
had no merit; it was the doctor’s favour alone which had procured his 
advancement. 

Such were some of the features of Brown, Doctor Goodfellow’s butler. 
But as Abel and he were, as we have intimated, particular friends, they 
never met without entering into friendly conmensiiiitin’-thed is, John 
babbled, and Abel listened. On the present occasion, John addressed the 
clerk in the blandest tone possible. After going through and dismissing 
general subjects, he spoke of a new feature which, he said, had just 
appeared at the Lion. It was no less than a Ginger-beer Drinking 
Club, which he believed was likely to take amazingly. 

Abel first looked all astonishment, and secondly all credulity, which 
John, taking appearances for yealities, was very much delighted to see. 
And then John, fancying he had imposed upon Abel, while he was being 
imposed upon himself, coolly proposed to the temperance champion a 
visit to the Lion to witness the new feature with his own eye. The 
butler, assuming an air of nonchalance, had half an hour to spare, and 
would be glad of Abel’s company ; nothing could be more novel than 
ginger-beer potations in the Lion’s “ Den.” 

All this had nearly broken Abel’s gravity several times: it was only 
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by stretching his powers of self-control to their utmost limit, that he did 
not expose his secret opinion of Brown's simplicity in shouts of laughter. 

“With regard to going down to the Lion, said the almost choking 
Abel, just betraying a slight chuckle, ‘do you think, John, I could go 
down with perfect propriety? Consistency of conduct is not to be 
altogether disregarded.” 

“Certainly,” said the butler; “but, Abel, you know—you, indeed I 
may say we—are going down to the Lion merely to be simple spectators 
of the new feature; and I must say that I should like the doctor to hear 
of this novel club without delay. Its existence will both tickle his fancy 
and captivate his sympathy, or [am much mistaken. But then I think 
it would become you, rather than me, to be the first reflector to the 
doctor of this new light. Then, again,” continued John, growing warm, 
“only think of the possibility of the club joming your Temperance 
Society. Abel, why that would make the doctor merry for a month, 
and ice his torrid sermons for a year. Mark, Abel, I am certain the 
club is a reality and no fiction. Pepin Jumps has just sent me word, 
and in truth [am going down purposely to pass the evening in con- 
nexion with this wonder of the age.” 

“John!” exclaimed Abel, with apparent enthusiasm—“ John, I'll bear 
you company most joyfully. Let us walk on a little quicker. If such 
a club do exist, its appearance in ‘ The Den’ is no bad sign of the times.” 

The butler, not a little surprised at hearing so many words flow from 
Abel one after the other, became ecstasy from top to toe at the idea of 
his consenting to visit the inn. Such an incident, indeed, was only 
wanting to give John’s reputation its last finish. He had frequently 
said that the day would come when Abel Drytongue would be lured into 
the Lion’s “ Den,” or he would surrender all pretension to genius, of 
which John arrogated to himself no inconsiderable share. 

John and Abel then pushed forward towards the inn, the dark, chilly 
night cheered by a bright lantern carried by the former. Leaving them 
on their way, we beg to carry the mind of the reader thither before 


them, with a view to make him acquainted with certain matters there 
going on. 


Il. 


WE are in the room called “ The Den”—that large room placed behind 
the bar in the Lion and Unicorn Inn. We have already mentioned the 
principal characters who were there assembled imbibing political light 
and Massey Hodge’s home-brewed. 

Now it was noticed by several in that far-famed apartment, ‘‘ The Den,” 
that Pepin Jumps, the thin apothecary, seemed to have something parti- 
cular afoot, inasmuch as he continued going out and returning with an 
appearance of anxiety upon his bony visage. At length, after being so 
occupied about half an hour, Pepin was observed to enter the room with 
features radiant with joy. In a moment he had communicated the fact 
that John and Abel were approaching the inn. At once curiosity was on 
the tiptoe ;—one or two exploded in a loud huzza. 

This over, Pepin, almost breathless with excitement, informed the 
topers that in the bar there was a hamper of excellent ginger-beer, and 
that each and all must for an hour or so dismiss strong malt, and partake 
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of the more moral, crystal, sparkling ginger-beer. And then the apothe- 
eary explained how Brown had skilfully ensnared the simplicity of the 
elerk, ant how John intended, by additional able management, to entrap 
him in the luxuries of whisky- -and-water, and then cause him to come 
under the notice of the doctor himself. 

‘*Come,” continued Pepin, “ order your ginger-beer, and dismiss the 
brown John Barleycorn, and suppose for an ieee that you constitute a 
Ginger-beer Drinking Club. Such another opportunity of hoaxing Dry- 
tongue (you know after to-night we shall call him W ettongue), and 
making the Temperance Society a laughing-stock, may never again occur. 
Let every man, then, call for his bottle of ginger- -beer.” 

Now this was sooner said than carried th effect, for a strong oppo- 
sition appeared in the person of Luke Bumbus, the beadle. And the 
philosophy of Luke’s opposition resided in the fact that he loved Hodge’s 
home-brewed more than he hated person or thing, while ginger-beer was 
to him what the Scotch were to old Doctor Johnson, or cat-killing to an 
ancient Egyptian. Luke, therefore, spoke in ridicule of Jumps, Brown, 
and their scheme; not so much because he doubted the simplicity of 
Abel, as he dreaded the action of ginger-beer upon his own system. That 
such was the case was quite evident from the conclusion of his speech, 

which ran as follows: 

* Besides, friends, what is ginger-beer but bottled- “up wind o’ March? 
It would gi’ every Jack on us a gallopin’ inflammation 7’ th’ bowels in no 
time. In this coud weather who, except a temperance } oe would 
think o’ drinkin’ ginger- -beer. Ginger-beer—pshaw 1 dinna name it 

again in th’ hearin’ o’ Luke Bumbus, master apothecary, if yoo pleasen. 
My drink is E nglish home-brewed, such as our clever landlord theer can 
produce ; none o’ yore infidal French stuff for me. Aw’ m nother gooin’ 
to be an unbeliever in religion, nor a wzconsumer o’ ale. Then, as to 
Abel, he'll come to nout ‘hissel, if yoo'll not interfere with ways of 
Providence. ‘Tak’ my word for’t, no hypocrite can prosper au th’ days 
o’ his life. Then as to yore scheme, P epin, man, it winna do at o’—it’s 
like attemptin’ to catch a brid wi’ purin’ saut on its tail. Then, finally, 
ginger-beer is the invention 0’ some French spindleshanks ( Luke hated 
the sons of Gaul), and the drink o’ English simpletons.” 

The beadle of Kirkwood spoke with the earnestness of a man of deep 
convictions, and the company sat halting between two opinions—or rather 
feelings—terror of ginger-beer, and hatred of the parish clerk. Pepin, 
seeing it was a doubtful question which feeling would preponderate, and 
having previously made up his mind that the scheme should have a trial 
if an opportunity could be found or made, resolved not to shrink from the 
task he had undertaken. He again addressed the company, now rather 
numerous, and reminded them that the dreaded ginger-beer, or bottled- 
up wind of March, as the excellent beadle had facetiously termed the 
liquor, could be easily made warm and comfortable with the admixture of 
a little whisky, of which Mr. Hodge, he believed, kept an excellent 
quality. The whisky, however, was not to be used to the first or second 
bottle of ginger-beer. John Brown must first get Abel “fresh” before 
the whisky could be safely introduced. And as John was a person of 
more than common ability, he (Pepin) was certain that Abel, in the 
hands of John Brown, would soon, very soon, be decidedly “ fresh.” 

This told well upon the topers, and even Bumbus himself was seen to 
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wince under its force. Then the apothecary, who was quite as much 
interested as the landlord of the Lion in the overthrow of sobriety, 
appealed to Massey Hodge, who sat in his soft easy-chair by the fire 
enjoying his jug and pipe, and Massey Hodge decided in Pepin’s favour, 
and with a view to set a good example, forthwith called for a bottle of 
the unpopular beverage. The landlord said that, whatever might be the 
character of Pepin’s scheme, it ought to be favoured with a fair trial. 
He himself had some confidence in that scheme, for John Brown had 
both ability to plan, and tack to carry out an idea. 

“As to that,” said Pepin, nervously—‘‘as to that, why the scheme 
itself, I believe, originated in myself; but that’s no matter ; the grand 
point is to carry it out nicely, and bring Abel in disgrace and the tem- 
perance humbug into infinite contempt. You know, gentlemen, that I, 
Pepin Jumps, have travelled some thousands of miles, and that I know 
something of the world, and I can assure you that the scheme I have 
partially propounded to you is certain to succeed. Observe, however, 
that although I am its originator, I on that account do not pretend to 
superiority ; the merit of your assistance will far exceed the merit of my 
invention.” 

“Well, if yoo claim the merit 0’ its invention,” said Bumbus, gruffly, 
“Jet’s see if yoo'll tak’ upon yoo th’ demerit o’ its failure; for, im my 
humble opinion, itll come to nout, like a quack doctor’s promise to cure 
th’ rheumatism, consumption, gout, dropsy, and everything else, wi’ 
some sort 0’ humbug pills.” 

It need not be stated that Pepin looked indignant at this peculiar in- 
sinuation, which was, doubtless, levelled at the medicine vended in his 
shop. Having, however, a contemptuous opinion of Luke’s moral weight 
in the village and its neighbourhood, he deemed the beadle unworthy of 
a reply. 

In the mean time John Brown and Abel Drytongue were now not far 
from the inn, while John, in his own judgment, was managing the clerk 
to perfection. 

‘* Certainly,” said this wiseacre of a butler—“ certainly, Temperance 
Societies, as you say, are blessings when they spring up in localities 
destitute of sobriety ; but, of course, the sober by education and consti- 
tution, asour great apothecary, Pepin, would say, have no relation to an 
institution from which their character excludes them. For instance, 
here’s myself now. Well, of course, I can govern myself too efficiently 
to have a need to surrender my freedom of action. And it’s just the same 
with you, Drytongue—only with this difference, you wish to set an 
example to inspire men to be sober. You are a drunkard by supposi- 
tion—thus you take the drunkard’s pledge; yet if you take a glass or so 
it’s no violation of duty in you asa sober man. You have not broken 
the drunkard’s pledge, because you never were a drunkard.” 

“John, you have studied more than Watts’ logic,” said Abel, 
sportively ; “ and dashed if your reasoning isn’t excellent.” 

John replied with a burst of mimic laughter, and Abel chuckled cosily 
in chorus; whereat John rejoiced considerably, thinking it would be no 
difficult matter after all to induce Drytongue to carry out the logic in 
practice which had been put forth in theory. As this flattering idea 
gleamed over his imagination they reached the low porch of the Lion. 
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THE TEMPLE FOUNTAIN. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD, ESQ. 


THE scenes and sounds of villages far removed from metropolitan 
proximity, are most agreeable to the imagination, and most attractive 
to the eye and ear of the contemplative man. The charming variety of 
hill and dale, wood and water, fields, flowers, and green lanes redolent 
with beauty, elicit his attention; and at all times afford him an infinitude 
of delight. How refreshing is Nature’s aspect, even when displayed in 
ever so minute a form, to one who loves and appreciates her presence, 
and who yet chances “to be in populous cities pent.” How renovating 
to men’s jaded powers of life is the simple appearance of a tree in a 
town square, or a bouquet of flowers sent from some long-known and 
well-remembered garden by a kind and unforgetting friend! How ex- 
hilarating is Nature when she is seen struggling with difficulties! What 
lessons of endurance she teaches in her endeavours for very life! We 
have a constant evidence of this in every day’s experience. How often 
is it not witnessed in the humblest weed, the poorest flower which 
springs up in the squares—ay, and in the courts and by-places of this 
huge metropolis. Day by day on it grows, amidst an atmosphere filled 
with smoke and impurity, surrounded by neighbours whose perfumes 
are anything but those ‘‘ of Arabia.” It is a pattern of trust for all who 
are despondent and hopeless. Beautiful Nature! happy he who may 
be truly and justly called thy interpreter. Very eloquently has an old 
Italian author* expressed this sentiment : 


O felice colui, che intender puote 

Le cagion de le cose di Natura, 

Che al piu di que’che vivon sono ignote ; 
E sotto il pié si mette ogni paura 

De fati, e de la morte, ché si trista 

Ne di vulgo gli cal, né d’altro ha cura. 

In the noise and confusion which ever seem to be present in the great 
thoroughfares of London, rest and peace are necessarily not to be met 
with, but there are some quiet nooks of tranquillity close at hand, to 
which the man who is sated with the cares of life would do well to wend 
his way. He will greet them as a thirsty traveller, crossing the great 
desert, welcomes the solitary spring. 

Of such a spot let us speak, and invite all who love an hour’s con- 
templation to wander beneath the old archway of the Middle Temple, 
and roam awhile in the haunts of the Templars. Of the beauties apper- 
taining to the famous church so much has been already written, that it 
is needless now to dilate upon them. Let us rather seek a little plot, 
railed round and planted with flowers and trees, and having in the 
centre of a neatly-kept grass lawn, a fountain. It may be looked upon 
as a very ordinary piece of work, both the basin which receives the fall- 
ing water, and the pipe from whence the water issues; yet it will dis- 
course most eloquent music. Full of melody of the most suggestive 
kind is the singing of this small voice. It is not possible to listen to its 
syren strain without receiving comfort—that consolation which Nature 
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can alone afford. To the Sybarite, or the hard, unfeeling man of the 
world, it may offer no attractions; but to one who muses much, and 
whose houghis carry him to the haunts and scenes of his early years, 
the green lanes of childhood, it will be an oasis both peaceful and re- 
freshing. It is certain that no wandering shepherd could be induced 
here to tune his pipes and sing the praises of some loved and gentle 
Amaryllis ; neither could we expect to meet a rival swain uttering his 
envious complaints of the happier condition of a friend, full of ease, and 
luxuriating “sub tegmine fagi,” for there is no space for flocks and 
herds to disport themselves, and no wide-spreading beech-trees near. 
Horace would not probably have selected the locality as fit for the back- 
ground of an epistle. Neither is it likely that this city fountain would 


t . . . 
have stimulated him to the composition of that world-famous ode, 


O fons Blandusiz splendidior vitro. 


The place itself is not of a poetical tendency. There is little in it con- 
genial to the feelings and sympathies of the lover of sequestered lanes 
and shady brooks ; and perhaps still less in it to attract the notice of 
one who delights to linger in the footsteps of the Beautiful. Yet, withal, 
it presents a welcome retreat from the turmoil and clamour which dis- 
tinguishes the adjacent streets. In them, all is hurry and ‘excitement : 
men moving rapidly past with eager looks, pursuing wealth, fame, or 
that inconstant phantasm, pleasure. 

Here everything wears a sober, calm aspect, and the wayfarer walks 
with a more steady and placid step. The trees which surround the small 
square are, for the most part, old and smoke-dried, their trunks black 
with soot, and the leaves are not, perhaps, so green as those which are to 
be seen in the country; yet there is a quiet charm in the little retreat 
which it is not so easy to describe. The grass-plot is always kept in the 
most trim and orderly condition, the flowers neatly arranged, and any 
unsightly or decaying branches are seldom seen twice. In the larger 
space of pleasure-ground close at hand, the Thames—that famous 
“silent highway’’—flows at the extreme end, and affords at all seasons 
many features of interest and amusement. The steamers laden with pas- 
sengers, on their several errands of business or pleasure, the slow-moving 
barges, the tiny eraft specially built for matches, and gentlemen-amateurs 
in aquatics and vessels of somewhat sturdy character, scudding about on 
the noiseless way, afford continual amusement. By night, and under the 
influence of the moon, the whole scene is replete with themes for contem- 
plation. The shadows of the old houses thrown across the water, the 
light ripple lit by the silver rays, the trees murmuring some uncertain 
tune as the passing wind sways their verdurous branches to and fro—all 
conspire to produce a most pleasant effect. Fountains are very orna- 
mental additions to the natural beauties of a cultivated garden ; they are 
highly suggestive, and take the memory back to the days of the 
merry Boccacio. No fitter spot than a fountain’s side could be se- 
lected for the perusal of his romantic tales; and one of Stothard’s 
very charming pictures illustrates this idea to perfection. The old 
writers, as well of prose as poetry, were very apt in their similes; and 
fountains are frequently and elegantly mentioned in this way. Dryden 
has a beautiful passage in which fountains are most happily chosen as 
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symbolical of a man’s constant uniformity. He says: “All actions of 
your grace are of a piece, as waters keep the tenor of their fountains : 
your compassion is general, and has the same effect as well on enemies 
as friends.” 

There is something inexpressibly soothing in the sound of falling 
water—that melodious dropping tone, now soft, now full, and then soft 
again. Linnzus is said to have formed a dial by placing certain flowers 
in a circle, from whose opening and folding petals he was enabled to 
ascertain the hour of the day. Might not some such arrangement of 
fountains, with some of small and others of greater diameter of pipe, be 
so constituted as to form an index of passing time ? In this quiet retreat 
of study, many useful reflections will present themselves, both to the 
philosophic man and he who may be called a man of the world. The 
days of the Knights Templars, with their mystic ceremonies and gallant 
achievements, the stirring busy scenes of the Long Parliament, and the 
nights of studious vigils passed by embryo chancellors and serjeants 
learned in the law, rise before the imagination as we pace from court to 
court. The ear will be attracted, however, to the musical spirit which 
presides in these haunts of dry learning. There is no let or impediment 
to the sweetness of its tones—no rough, intrusive obstacle interferes with 
its plaintive melody, or attempts to arrest the even tenor of its way. It 
flows upward like the lark, rejoicing in the summer light. In this respect 
it has some advantage over the country rills and rivulets which meander 
in pleasant places. Broken stones, trunks and limbs of trees, uneven 
ground, and other sundry hindrances, are frequently the concomitants of 
a village stream, whose music is in consequence hoarse and interrupted, 
How excellently has Shakspeare depicted this circumstance : 


The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hinder’d, 

He makes sweet music with the enamel’d stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ! 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 


Here in this niche of retirement, men, although they may not be able 
to summon up spirits from the vasty deep, or contemplate gentle and 
habitual nature with so rapt and attentive meditation as in some leafy 
grove, or by the green hill-side, yet may snatch a glad and genuine half- 
hour's quiet from the din of the great city. Nature, indeed, asserts her 
rights in whatever situation she may choose to reign. She abounds in 
blissful consolations: in the hills, in the dales, in the sylvan solitudes, in 
the trackless prairies, she can yield tranquillity to the weak and wounded 
in spirit. Doubly refreshing should be the balm when it is administered 
in the very throng and pressure of the old world’s marts. Most precious 
is the gift when it is bestowed when and where it is the most wanted. 
Like mercy, it is twice blessed. It is the genius of compensation which 
makes Nature so kind and useful to mankind, and forms one of the most 
mighty attributes of Divine power. 
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O figliuol d'Adam grida Natura 
Onde i tormenti? lo vi fara tranquilli, 
Se voi non rebellate alla mia legge.* 

Let us then counsel the plodding son of toil to visit this by-way, and 
listen for awhile to the melody which so dreamily breaks the stillness 
which exists. It may remind him of his childhood’s home, some happy 
recollections may be awakened, and the turmoil of his daily avocations 
may for a time be suspended. The thought will be a spur to future 
exertions, and urge him on to the attainment of that long-looked-for day 
when he will be able to resign labour, and sit under the old oak-tree 
whose branches overspread his parent’s dwelling on the green. Along 
the tide of ‘Time floats the hurrying mass of events which seem to anti- 
cipate the Future, but let not the faint-hearted tremble or despond. 
Happy the heart which is true to itself, and clings through weal and woe 
to the anchor of perseverance. London, as a city, is very deficient in 
these aids to calm and cheer her toiling sons. Fountains are at a dis- 
count, and strange it seems to foreigners that so fine and spacious a 
metropolis should be so destitute of these ornaments. Those persons 
who have visited the continental capitals can testify how greatly they are 
adorned by these really elegant and useful erections. It is to be hoped 
that our legislators and statesmen will supply this deficiency, and not 
suffer the greatest city in the world to bear the reproach of having the 
paltry objects in Trafalgar-square as its sole examples of fountain archi- 
tecture. We should be truly indebted to the man who first introduced 
this humble fall of water within the precincts of the Temple. Sweet 
sounds are agreeable to all persons. Melody exists in the purling 
streams, in the sighing winds, in the moving trees—ay, and in the mighty 
waves, in that great ocean voice which seems so irresistible and over- 
whelming in its accents. It may, however, be doubted whether it appeals 
to the sympathies and feelings of our human nature with a more enduring 
impression than when it is heard in so soothing and lowly a strain as in 
this fountain of the Temple. For many long years may its powers be 
felt, and may it give gentle greeting to the weary wayfarer whenever he 
wanders within the circuit of its presence! On the side of one of the 
houses in an adjacent court there is a dial, which, besides its office of 
telling how Time passes, conveys a solemn admonition to the loiterer. 
Besides the numerals to indicate the hour, there is this motto on its 
face : 

Time and Tide tarry for no man. 


Certain verities are incontrovertible, no argument can alter, no sophistry 
defeat them. But though it is a fact—a great fact—that Time and Tide 
wait for no man’s pleasure, albeit man may be allowed to pause and re- 
fresh his jaded powers at some well-spring of life, be it of natural or 
artificial construction. ‘To use rest is good—to abuse it unprofitable. 
Here, by this little fountain, new vigour, fresh energy, and happy 
thoughts may have their origin. To those who require this renovation, 2 
visit hitherward will not be without reward. 


* Chiabrera. 









































11OW CORNET SEYMOUR WON A WIFE. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 
VI. 

“Mrs. Wortuincron! Susan! Lucinda! my child ! is it a dream ? 
oh, ts ita dream ?” cried Mr, Worthington, convulsive ly, as he was startle d 
from a most profound slumber, “ his custom ever of an ‘afte ‘rnoon,’ “by the 
sound of a kettle-drum playing the revei//e most indefatigably. “It’s that 
Mrs. Dexter's cursed brother, I know it is!” he continued, jamping up 
to ring the bell, striking his gouty toe against the ottoman as he did so. 
* Oh!” he groaned, ‘will neither of you pull the bell for me? I must 
stop that horrid noise, or I shall go mad.” 

“Had I better not go down, William, and expostulate with her on the 
impropriety of her allowing her brother to make such a noise in the house 
where there is such an invalid ?” inquired Mrs. Worthington. 

“Do; and say that either her brother or I shall leave instantly. But 
stay, you women are sure to bungle the business—I will go, too; the 
sight of my crutches may convince the brute what a poor suffering crea- 
ture I am.” 

“Oh, dear papa, do not think of - a thing, pray,” exclaimed Lu- 
cinda, te — at the discovery of Frank being the musician; “ you 
know the difficulty you have in getting up and down stairs with those 
nasty crute 's. Do let mamma tr y first—or shall I go?” 

“You go! you go and talk to a common fellow like that? No, no. 
eas) I will, for only just hear how the scoundrel is going on *” 

‘Send for Mrs. Dexter, then, papa ; it will save you such trouble.’ 

Poor Lucinda was adding fuel to fire by this op position ; ; it only de- 
termined her father to try the power of his own persuasion over the in- 

exorable drummer. 

Down then he hobbled to Mrs. Dexter's front parlour, the bumping of 
his crutches drowning the thumping of the drum; and he, and Mrs. 

Vorthingtou, and Lucinda, stood before Frank just as he was com- 
mencing, he art and soul, “The British Grenadiers,” after the pathetic 
n nelody of “ Meggy Lauder.” 

‘Sir !” otied Mr. Worthington, “stop that infernal row, or—— 

“* What, sir 7” said Frank, calmly. 

“ Why, sir, I will compel you. Ili indict you for a nuisance—I]’il 
leave the house—I have been cheated, sir, cheated! It was let under 
false pretences, sir,” replied Mr. Worthington. 

“Young man,” interposed Mrs. Worthington, “ Mr. Worthington is 
extremely unwell—he caunot endure noise; and your sister, Mrs. Dex- 
ter 4 ; 

*“ My sister, ma’am !” cried Frank. 

“Oh, sir,” interrupted Lucinda, “ you have but to look at poor papa 
to see how ill he is.” 

** | cannot help that, miss,’ answered her lover. 

“ But help it you shall, or help yourself off,” cried Mr. Worthington. 
“Ww here i is Mrs. Dexter ? why does she not come and take that drum 
away Z 
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“ Take that drum away ? She durst not, sir. This front parlour is my 
castle, and init I may do as I please—and mean todo so; and drum I 
must, it’s my sole amusement ; I should be moped into melancholy with- 
out it. Besides, the great Doctor C , in his treatise on health, par- 
ticularly recommends the drum exercise, declaring, that if vigorously 
practised for four or five hours daily, that it purifies the blood, promotes 
circulation, enlivens the spirits, and cures the mumps. Now, if you had 
a fancy for drumming, sir,” continued Frank, stifling a laugh 

‘Me, sir! me have a fancy for drumming!” replied Mr. Worthington, 
absolutely shuddering at the idea of a hard drum being between his 
tender gout-swollen knees—“ me a fancy for drumming—oh, Lord !” 

‘“* Well, if you had, sir, I should never think of stopping so innocent a 
recreation. I should rather rejoice that in these days of universal pub- 
licity and profligacy, a highly intelligent and facetious gentleman like 
yourself had the privilege of exclaiming with Archimedes, ‘ Eureka !—I 
have found it !’” 

‘Found what ?” 

“Why a genial and gentle pastime—one quite independent of the 
world, a friend in solitude, a solace in misfortune—a mental otiwm cum 
dignitate, such as nature formed you to appreciate.” 

“Oh, the fellow’s a lunatic ; how can you laugh, Lucinda? I look 
upon insanity as the very worst of mortal visitations next to the gout.” 








“Lay not that flattering unction to your soul! 


My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. 


And, talking of time and music, will you have a tune? Shall I 
endeavour to charm the ladies with dulcet harmony? ‘The man that 
hath no music in his soul,’ you know what he is fit for.” 

* Mrs. Worthington, ring the bell, that I may at once give notice to 
quit this private lunatic asylum, for such it will turn out to be, I am 
positive. Mrs. Dexter,” continued Mr. Worthington, as that lady entered 
the room from market, ‘how could you impose on us so? how can you 
look me in the face after your deception ?” 

“ Well, sir, I am very sorry, and it’s been on my conscience ever 
since; but it came so handy to say he was my brother, when you stormed 
out so like. I did not then know that he was a friend of the family in 
my first floor.” 

Lucinda dropped into a chair, her mother almost dropped on the floor, 
and her father did drop his crutches, as he actually screamed, 

“ He is no friend of the family in the first floor !” 

“ Allow me, sir,” said Frank, picking them up, “ to restore your 
crutches to you.” 

* Sir, you are very polite! But, sir, if you are not mad, who are 
you? 

‘Captain Seymour, sir—Captain Seymour, son of Sir Eustace Sey- 
mour, of Norville Grange, in the West Riding of York, and nephew to 
Lord St. Clair, of , 





“There, that’s enough; I’m wretched at pedigrees. If you are all 
this, ‘pity the sorrows of a poor old man,’ and do not drive him away 
from exceedingly comfortable lodgings.” 
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“ Heaven forbid that I should meditate such a crime! I will, from 
this moment, renounce that drum, if, instead, you will allow me the 
superlative felicity of revelling in your fascinating conversation by asking 
me up to your first floor, or by descending to my front parlour.” 

“Sir, to come to you would be impossible, as all my comforts are 
above.” 

‘Then, my dear sir, I will waive ceremony, and come to you; and to 
convince you that I am not fastidious, I will now escort this young lady 
thither, leaving you and madam to follow more leisurely. Come, miss; 
and, Mrs. Dexter, just add my fowl to Mr. Worthington’s cutlet, and 
we'll dine together.” 

“Well, in that case,” added Mr. Worthington, to his utterly con- 
founded wife, ‘*we must have a bit of salmon; so, Mrs. Dexter, look 
sharp, and do not forget the lobster-sauce.”’ 

“ Salmon and lobster-sauce is death to you, William.” 

“Not it! not it! Nothing will affect my digestion, Mrs. W., now 
that I have secured that musical amateur.” 

“Well, he is remarkably handsome ; but he is a soldier, and think of 
your aversion for the military profession, and the danger to Lucinda.” 

“* Ah! there you are, croaking with your danger, like a frog against 
rain. Danger, forsooth! What danger can there be, with four eyes for 
ever watching over her? I’m pretty wide awake, if you’re not, 1 can 
te Hl you. ‘ 

“You may imagine yourself wide enough awake,” thought Mrs. Wor- 
thineton, roiled at the conceit of her husband, “but you are not sufli- 
ciently so to divine the motive which brings this Captain Seymour to 
Malvern; which makes him—the eldest son of a rich baronet, the n ephew 
of a lord—content himself with such a parlour and such an attic as 
Mrs. Dexter’s! To suppose that he came for the waters would be 
absurd—his health is offensively robust. No, no, Mr. W., with all your 
sagacity you are grievously at fault now. This fine flimsy captain is 
incod. here, either for debt or bigamy. Well, my poor unsuspecting 
darling shall not swell his list of victims, if I can prevent it! Not a 
morsel of his fowl shall she touch to encourage him; nor will I, either! 
Suspicion would prevent my swallowing it without choking.” 


VIL. 


Mrs. Dexter, convineed from ocular demonstration that Frank had 
money, and for once admitting that seeing is believing, and also, that if 
he were not a friend of the f family i in her first floor he was going the way 
soon to become so, feeling her bosom relieved from its weight of sad and 
dreary foreboding as to the loss of one or other of. her lodgers, was in 
high good humour, and exerted her abilities de cuzsine in such a manner 
as to convince the most sceptical that she had at least filled the honourable 
post of scullion in a nobleman’s establishment, and even stole a march on 
the chef when he slily tried to evade her quick eye when clearing his 
soup Julienne, or browning his soles not a shade darker than pale dry 
toast, so that the dinner sent up-stairs was faultless; the poor un- 
offending fowl in particular, which Mrs. Worthington had so vindictively 
set herself against, looked most tempting, with its little white-smoking 
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frost-bubbles all over it; but not a bubble would she burst—not a bit 
would she eat—not a bit could Lucinda eat; and it was in vain that both 
gentlemen invited their special attention to it, and the delicate young 
asparagus which accompanied the dainty dish. 

Lucinda’s cheek at one moment flushed to the deepest carnation, and 
the next paler than the lilies in her bosom. Lucinda’s abstracted manner 
at one moment, and the next observant to a degree almost embarrassing, 
and vivacious almost to folly, alarmed and agitated the vigilant mother, 
who, forearmed by latent suspicion, never ceased to mark every change 
in her child, until at length she arrived at the painful conclusion that she 
was either suffering from incipient fever, or some concealed mental disorder, 
more to be dreaded than any bodily sickness. 

As to Mr. Worthington, he was too absorbed in the gratification which 
he invariably derived from a really well-cooked dinner, to notice, after 
their first refusal of the fowl, that neither of the ladies took anything else; 
not so Frank, however, for he, too, marked every movement of both. He 
saw the distress of Lucinda, the doubt of Mrs. Worthington, and he felt 
every mouthful which he was constrained to swallow stick in his throat, 
and longed for an invisible probang to push it down into the stomach. 

“My dear child, my sweet Lucinda,” at last inquired the anxious 
mother, “ what is the matter with you, darling? what is the cause of your 
restlessness and perturbation ? I am certain you are not well, dear; the 
room is either too warm for you, or the smell of the dinner too strong.” 

“Oh, no, mamma, I never was better, I assure you! I cannot eat be- 
cause I took luncheon so late, that is all.” 

But that was not all; for scarcely was the cloth removed, and the 
wines and dessert arranged by Mrs. Dexter herself, and she and her one 
maid-of-all-work retired, ere the poor girl burst into an hysterical flood of 
tears, sobbing almost to screaming, quite overpowered by the restraint 
which she had imposed upon herself for so long. 

* My darling,” cried her mother, rushing to her side. 

“© My Lucinda,” cried Frank, equally on the alert. 

* Miss Worthington !” cried her father, sitting immovably in his arm- 
chair, and losing all sympathy for her in the freedom of his visitor’s ex- 
clamation. 

‘ Lucinda, Lucinda,” continued her mother, kissing them away as fast 
as they fell from her sweet eyes, “ how hot your tears are.” 

‘« And how hot her hand is,” said Frank, as he tenderly clasped one of 
Lucinda’s between his own ; ‘‘only do feel how feverish it is, madam.” 

* Oh, it is indeed, Mr. Worthington; we must have a doctor in- 
stantly.” 

‘Just as you please, Mrs. W.,” replied her husband, looking for the 
bee’s-wing in his glass of fine crusted port. 

“ Oh, dear no, mamma, there is no necessity; I shall soon be better— 
a little walk , 

* Oh, yes,” cried Frank, “ do let us go for a walk; the fresh air 








* Sir! Captain Seymour!” exclaimed Mr. Worthington, now thoroughly 
roused by the exciting scene, “ your campaigning manners are far too 
familiar, sir. Miss Worthington cannot be allowed by me nor her mother, 


sir, to walk out with a perfect stranger.” 
‘‘T am aware of my impetuous imprudence, sir,” replied Frank, re- 
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spectfully, removing from the side of Lucinda—‘“ fully, nay, painfully 
aware of it; but the impulsive commiseration of .a young and ardent 
heart for beauty and suffering, prompted the incautious desire to try the 
eflicacy of a walk. On my soul, sir, [ protest I had not the remotest in- 
tention of offending either yourself, Mrs. Worthington, or the young 
lady. I will retire until Miss Worthington recovers.” And Frank, with 
the dignity of a field-marshal, or the ghost of the Commander in “ Don 
Juan,” strode towards the door. 

“Oh, do not go, Frank, do not go!” exclaimed Lucinda, starting up 
to detain him; “I dare not be left alone with them! Pray, pray tell 
papa and mamma all at once; this insincerity will kill me.” 

“My goodness gracious me! what has he to tell 2” cried Mrs. Worth- 
ington. ‘ What can he have to tell?” 

“A simple story, madam,”’ replied Frank, * yet touching as it is 
simple.” 

‘What! you’re a foundling, perhaps ?” 

‘“No; my parentage is as legitimate as it is honourable. It is of love 
that I would speak.” 

* You may save yourself the trouble, then,” cried Mr. Worthington ; 
“for sooner than see my child the wife of a soldier, 1 would——’”’ 

“Stop, stop, my dear sir, stop! no rash vows, please. — All I want 1s 
your consent. She may become my wife, and yet not marry a soldier.” 

‘“ How, sir—how ?” 

“ Why, to ally myself to so respectable a father-in-law, so charming a 
mother-in- law, I would sell out first, or commit any other great pecuniary 
sacrifice.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Worthington, looking round for that unanimous 
applause which a man feels is his natural due who had made a grand and 
significant discovery, ‘ I declare, Susan, that never struck me a 7 

“But Susan was not to be soothed nor coaxed either into seeing the vast 
feasibility of the plan, and she was determined to oppose it ; for she was 
mortified to find that when her suspicions were confirmed respecting her 
daughter's entertaining a clandestine attachment, Mr. Worthington, i in- 
stead of complimenting her on her extreme foresight, appeared to have 
forgotten that wonderful quality, and also the heaps of satirical abuse with 
which he had loaded that penetrating clairvoyance. She therefore re- 
plied, in that frigid and deliberate tone, so chilling to young expectation, 
‘*Really, Mr. Worthington, I see no subject for congratulation that. it 
has struck you now. It is only, as it were, begging the question—a 
mere shallow subterfuge—a mental optical delusion ; for sell out as Cap- 
tain Seymour may twenty thousand times, he will not be the less of the 
soldier, and will carry to ‘the altar with lee and to the fireside too, the 
profligacy, the extravagance, and the infidelity of the soldier.” 

‘Oh, ma!” eried Lucinda, falling on Frank’s bosom, who stood con- 
veniently near. 

“Ww hy, if I’ve no objection to the match,” observed Mr. Worthington, 
piqued into maintaining his marital authority by the opposition of his 
wife, ‘“‘ how can you think of h: aving any 2” 

‘Ah, Mr. W., Mr. W.! But 1 have said my say, and now you may 
do as you like.” 
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‘Thank you for the privilege; and I will do as I like—the girl shall 
marry the man of her heart. You did the same, Mrs. W., and you have 
never repented hag 

“ Ahem !” coughed Mrs. Worthington. 

“ So let us sit down quietly once more, and hear what Captain Seymour 
has to tell us, Susan,” continued her husband, in a most ch: armiug state 
of amenity with himself, and, for a wonder, with other people ; “but, 
first, let us have a fresh bottle of port; this has got quite hot ; and now, 
Captain Seymour,” he observed, as he passed the wine to him, “ what 
have you to soreal to satisfy Mrs. W.’s scruples and dissipate her 
aver sions ? : 

* Not am not much,” responded Frank, in a dramatic tone, recalling 
the decided hit which he had made in Othello at the Dublin Barracks’ 
Amateur Theatricals, “ for 

Rude am I in speech, 
And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause 
In speaking tor mysel!.” 
After a proper pause for effect, he added, “ We met, and at Mrs. 
Lloward’s.” 

“ T knew it! I knew it!” sereamed Mrs. Worthington. 

“Oh, mamma! and to keep it to yourself ! 

** No, I told your papa, but he w ould not ge p- me, Lucinda.” 

“ Tlow do you mean, not believe you, Mrs. W. ?” exclaimed her hus- 
band, petulantly. “ Was it likely that I was going to believe the most 
absurd rigmarole of rubbish which was ever éataied by a, visionary old 
woman? If there had been but one grain of rationality to your bushel 
of chaff————” 

* 1 wall not be so insulted before a stranger.” 

“Oh, pray, ma'am, do not consider me a stranger,” remarked Frank. 

* But | do, sir, and hope, from my heart, that you may long continue 

one. You see, Lucinda,” continued Mrs. Worthington, turning to her 
daughter, “the cruel treatment to which I am subject on your account.” 

“ Say, rather, the cruel treatment to which she is subject on your 
account, Mrs. W.,” rejoined Mr. Worthington. ‘* Poor little girl! what 
can be more cruel than this shameful opposition of yours to her innocent 
attachment ? 

* Well,”’ interrupted Mrs. Worthington, “in all my experience of the 
male sex, I never before met with such a man!” 

“How are you authorised to make comparisons? Did you not say 
that I was your first love ? how, then, can you form a judgment of other 
men ? Experience or no experience, Lucinda, if she fancies him, shall 
marry C ‘aptain Seymour—that i is, as soon as he is no longer a captain.” 

“ Oh, papa!” 

“ Oh, my dear sir!” 

“Ah, he'll never make the sacrifice for her, say what he will, Mr. 
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Worthington—lI am positive of it! Let hin» only get her, and he'll be 
as much a captain as ever.” 

‘‘ My dear madam, how harshly you misjudge me,” said Frank, en- 

deavouring to take her hand. ‘ What ean be a sacrifice when put into 
competition with your daughter ?—yes, your daughter, Mrs. Worthington 
—for fair, surpassingly fair as Lucinda is —lovely, transcendently lovely as 
she is—not for one instant could the man of fine clear comprehension 
fail to perceive that from you, and you alone, she derived those superla- 
tive charms of person, those inestimable qualities of mind, which render 
her altogether the most perfect specimen of female excellence ever beheld 
since her mamma was the same age.” 

If Frank made a decided hit in Othello at the Dublin Barracks’ Ama- 
teur Theatricals, he most certainly made more than a decided hit in this 
elegant and well-timed flattery, for Mrs. Worthington, wholly overcome 
by it, gave him freely her hitherto coyly denied hand, which was instan- 
taneously kissed by Frank, as she remarked, with a genial smile, 

“Well, dear Captain Seymour, if those are your sincere sentiments, 
and the darling wishes . 

Mrs. Worthington could not conclude, for the arms of Lucinda were 
round her neck, the lips of Lucinda were glued to hers, the tears of 
Lucinda fell on her cheeks and into her bosom, and from deep aud holy 
emotion the mother became speechless, and a general pause prevailed 
through sympathy with those two tenderly-entwined women ; so much 
so, that Mr. W orthington set down his glass noiselessly on the hard 
mahogany table, and Frank stole noiselessly up to them, and unwinding 
the arms of Lucinda from her mother’s neck, wound them round his own, 
bending towards Mrs. Worthington, and whispering, “ Bless us, my 
mother!” 

And she did bless them; and then, as the evening was superb, 
she sent them for a walk that they might recover from the tumult 
and agitation of the past few hours ; ond she and her husband talk 
over calmly and deliberately the preparations for the wedding, when 
it should take place, and what he would give the dear young couple 
to commence life with—for it is to commence life when two sepa- 
rate interests are, by the magic of affection, transmuted into one. 
Mr. Worthington was for no unnecessary delay—Mr. Worthington was 
determined to be liberal, for all he really cared for was his child, all he 
had should purchase happiness for her. ‘So it was agreed, “that after he 
had given the waters a fair trial, that they would all return to town to- 
gether, and the marriage should then follow as quickly as possible; in the 
meanwhile, Frank must endeavour to amuse himself as well as he could 
among them.” But was it probable that he could find that probationary 
month long? No, no; and although he continued to pay for Mrs. Dexter's 
front parlour regularly, she declared “that it was like making her a 
present of the two guineas per week, as he never occupied it; and, but 
for the look of the thing, she might easily underlet it and he never find 
her out, so constantly was he with her first-floor lodgers now that he had 

become a friend of theirs.” 

When they all stopped for the night at the Queen’s Head Hotel, Wor- 
cester, on their way to Sackville-street, while his father-in-law that was to 
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be was busy studying the bill of fare previously to ordering dinner, “a 
labour of love” whieh he ever found did physie pain, Frank, @ la devebie, 
assured the landlord of it that his bill, although not exactly of the pleasing 
nature of the one which so solely engrossed the attention of Mr. Worthing- 
ton, was safe to be taken up the moment it was due. 

“I see, sir, I see—the young lady, an heiress—a sweet creature, too— 
money and beauty—a rare combination—could have sworn from the first 
that you were a gentleman born under a lucky planet—trusted you as 
such—do not forget to recommend the Queen’s Head Hotel, Worcester, 
to your travelling friends, and, should you fancy it for the honeymoon, 
house, servants, and my humble self are profoundly and devotedly at your 
service.” 





TER EVENING’S THOUGHTS IN METRE. 
By G. W. Toornecry, 


A WIN 


AUTHOR OF ** BALLADS OF THE NEW WORLD,” &c. 


PLOUGHING THE SAND. Man rears a rich home, 
ve | Lire, spent where it may, And it outlasts him ; 
By sea or land, He plants the oak-tree, 
bi Is but a ploughing Whose age has surpassed him. 
| Of the salt-sea sand. | 
| ; 
Love with its anguish, Man tore the wild flower 
Its raptures, and vowing, From earth, his mother ; 
OF den ennonn wend ~ Man slew the wild deer, 
on Is but a ploughing. That is his brother. 
| Friendship’s a wish | O'e a 
a “eae ne” er the damp grav estone 
1 ” a as His banner is rotting ; 
) l'o seek it is but ploughing And his ; } > 
el lr an And his once proud name 
| Now is forgotten. 
; DUST TO DUST. 
Earth feedeth man, O’er the rich carving 
Avy, from his birth ; The green moss was stealing, 
Sooner or later Ere the death bell’s dirge 
Man shall feed earth. Scarce had done pealing. 
THE SONG OF THE FIFE FISHER. 
There’s as mony a fish in Anster Bay 
As there are thanes in Fife; 
4 And in that bonny kingdom 
Lives many a fisher-wife. 
The fisher hath no corn stooks, 
Hath little barley bree, 
And the drink that oftenest wets his lip 
| Is the spray of the salt, salt sea. 
' He hath no rigs of yellow corn, 
a And nought save but and ben, 





F His ingle’s snug, although ’tis small, 
| God guard the fisherman. 
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And when the fitting season comes, 
Just at the fixed time, 

God summons the fish from frozen sea, 
And from the distant clime, 


And the bright and shining horned moon 
Sheds her calm silver light 

On a countless drift of back and fin, 
With their glittering scales sae bright. 


* 


THE TITANIAD. 
Fragment of a Fairy Epic. 


“Why hast thou so long tarried, O my child ?’ 
Whispered the fairy mother to her son, 

And peered into his eves, that were exceeding bright ; 
But ere an answer yet he had begun, 

Her anxious love was grieved to see he smiled, 

And waved a spear, blood-stained, in the moonlight. 
“ Ah, wellaway,” she cried, * untoward boy, 

Can nothing wean thee from this cruel joy? 

“ Mother,” the stripling frowned, * these idle tears 
Disgrace me in the sight of all my peers. 

“ There’s brave young Beeswing, who is not yet knighted, 
He slew a tiger-moth with moouy eyes, 

And from his den be brought away, ‘delighted, 

Its broad dark wings stained with a thousand dyes ; 
Yet had the monster borne him to lis nest, 

Swift as an eagle would a bleating lamb : 

He speared the cubs that clung around his breast, 
Slew them as he had slain their giant dam. 

Am | to waste my youth in feasts and dancing, 
When the chase brings us pleasure so entrancing ? 


“My shafts have pierced the beetle through his shard 
And mail, rough-scaled with emerald and gold ; 

I sought him in his lair—a rose’s heart, 

A glowworm on my helm, [ tracked him to his hold. 
Through winding ways to brain his savage brood, 

I swam the weedy pool the eft to slay ; 

I leapt upon his back, and javelin and spear 

Forced through the yellow scales their bloody way, 
Though many a dreadful water-snake was near. 

Say, mother, say—and tell me, mother, right— 
Don't deeds of derring do make up the perfect knight ? 


“ The leather-winged bat was my dark steed 

To chase the horned beetle through the air ; 

No mare of Araby on desert plain 

Could match my chi urger, swift and very fair. 

Oh, but their claws were sharp, and they had swept 
Me from my seat, had not this trusty blade 
Sheared off their gauzy wings, and fie ry eyes 
Pierced through, till on the red earth faid, 

They fed the elad birds when the sun did rise.” 
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SNATCHES OF DRINKING SONGS. Bi: 


Come, crush a cup, my fellows, Bhi 
Of this dark flowing wine, f 
For strong, and rich, and mellow 
Is the juice of Tokay’s vine. 


Now, in its crystal prison, 
See how it flames and dances, 
Bright as the dark eyes of a maiden, 
Its glittering bubble glances. 


“ty he: mm 


“se ra a roe 
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Then chant a stave, good brothers, 
A farewell to the night, 

And scare the owl that he may hoot 
A welcome to the light. 


Let’s drain this stoup, good brothers, 
Before we rise to go. 

God grant the sands of our own lives 
Do not yet run so low. 


OYcsten, : ee aA ety 
> eg 2 Wes ar nr ork 


Hark! to the owl, my brothers, 
Or is it the song of the lark ? 
For I vow I saw two moons of fire 

Rise up out of the dark. 
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There is a change-house by the Rhine 
Where galiants go to quaff the wine ; 
The wine is red, and when you sip, 
It dyes with red the tongue and lip. 


But redder than thy lip or tongue, 
Or jewel from the bonnet hung, 4 
Redder than Tokay’s balmy liquor, 
Or flames that in the ruby flicker, &c. 
Fill, fill with wine 
This cup of mine, 
No skinker—fill it fairly ; 
Till the bubbles rise, 
Like clustering eyes, 
And glow and glisten rarely. 





I swim in pleasure like the flower - 
That floateth down an Indian stream ; . 
A glowworm as its pilot sits, y 

And guides it with its little beam. : 


My heart is dancing like a leaf 
lat waves and flutters in the sun ; 
The sap is throbbing in the tree, g 
And spring is all anew begun. 4 
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CHANG E, 
BY MARGARET CASSON. 


CuHarTrer X. 


Up she rose with scornful eyes as her father’s child might rise, 
Spake she out right sov’reinly, 
‘* My will runneth as my blood, 
And ’tis my will, as lady free, not to wed a Lord of Leigh, but Sir Guy of Linteged, 
And a woman’s will dies hard, 
In the hall or on the sward.” 

Tue following day the Stanleys left Arlingford. And now an addi- 
tional gloom ov ershadowed Morton. Mr. Stanley was more grandiose 
and sublime than ever, yet withal was there a restlessness and anxiety 
mingled Ida had never noticed in him before. The existing state of things 
was “most uncongenial to her nature ; accustomed to the de ar, warm, con- 
fiding love of her own once happy home, the cold grandeur of Morton, 
with its ungenial atmosphere and punctilious mode of life, was very try- 


ing to her. She was becoming one of the family now, and the little at- 


tentions lavished upon her on her first arrival, when she was a new guest, 
were rapidly dwindling away. Not that Ida was exigeante, or required 
to be amused or atte nded to, but Morton was relapsing into Morton, and 
the kind courtesies, the thousand minor charities of life were so thoroughly 
unheeded there; no change, no variety, no sweet “‘ home influences,” all 
en grande tenue—clockwork regularity the order of the day. And the one 
day so completely telling another, until you could anticipate beforehand 
the very topics to be discussed, the very words which would be said ; no 

variety, no freshness—no, not even in the conversation. Then Eleanor 
was so altered. She had become so distant and abrupt, so neglectful of 
poor Ida now. No more pleasant walks and sweet companionship—no 
more reading or studying together now—no music, no gay laughter. 

Eleanor spent most of her time in these deepening autumn days walking 
alone, on—on through the paths of the surrounding woods, apparently 
finding the sighing winds and the falling leaves more congenial to her 
soul than Ida’s bright, gentle, gifted society. I fear I have scarce done 
justice to Eleanor. I have dwelt so upon her faults, I have hardly shown 
how charming she really was, how much there was excellent and winning 
about her, of the charm and power to enthral which floated around her; I 
have told of her coldness and her pride until I fear I have made her seem 
all coldness and all pride, but it was not so in truth. I have shown all the 
inward workings, all the struggles of her inward heart; few could have 
to battle and combat with temptation as she has had, and pass through 
unsullied ; few, if any, would bear such scrutiny, this view invisible to the 
eye made ‘clear, and not appear in an unattractive light. 


If all the gentlest-hearted friends I knew, 
Concentred in one heart their gentleness, 

That still grew gentler till its pulse was less 
For life than pity, I should yet be slow 

To bring my own heart nakedly below 

The palm of such a friend, that he should press 
My false ideal and fickle woe 
Out to full light and knowledge! 
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In those days you ‘could not be near Eleanor without loving her, and 
trying to please her; she had completely twined herself round Ida’s 
heart, and Ida hoped to repay her kindness now. She felt some sorrow 
was preying upon her cousin’s soul, and she longed to share it and miti- 
gate, if she could not remove it ; but when she felt sad, Eleanor loved to 
be alone ; if aught distressed her heart, she preferred leaning on herself 
than on another. And Ida’s spirit was also very sad. and weary on her 
own account; Dugald’s avoidance of Morton made her wretched, per- 
plexed and puzzled her. She thought he would have been as he had told 
her he had been of old, always there ; spite of her endeavours to conquer 
and subdue, she felt her love for him was very great. She tried not to 
dwell upon it; nobly did she wrestle with her bent of thought ; but the 
feeling had become deep-seated now, and not easily rooted out. ‘The sorrow 
had begun, the ordeal through which she had to pass drawing near ; and, 
spite of all her noble efforts, the doom of her destiny had fallen upon her. 
* The wounding cords that bind and strain the heart until it bleeds,” were 
tightening round her; and solitary in the midst of numbers, she had to 
bear besides the unceasing, harassing trial of an uncongenial daily life 
without hope of change. It fretted her nerves ; it was an existence very 
hard to bear. 

And Dugald came not. True, it was the custom for Dr. Markham to 
dine at Court of Morley every Sunday—an old-fashioned custom still re- 
tained there—and Dugald could not always escape accompanying his 
uncle, without exciting surprise and comments on his absenteeism ; but 
these dinners were only an aggravation of evil. It was impossible for any 
one to speak a word unheard by all, for conversation was very general 
there ; and few and far between any continued strain of it on any topic, 
Dugald, what he did say, principally addressed himself to Ida. The sight 
of him always overthrew all her good endeavours, and gave her all her 
work to do over again. Heartless striving, truly! And not only to Ida 
were these meetings sad, to Dugald and Eleanor they were terrible. He, 
vacillating between his own ideas of right and my contrary counsels, torn 
to pieces between conflicting feelings, maddened by his fears, by his belief’ 
that she was another’s, and by his own deep love, which from brooding on 
it was becoming only greater, seeing her only under restraint, and onl 


forcing himself to maintain a stubborn silence by dint of the most despe- 


rate resolve; and Eleanor, submitting outwardly, unruffled to all; in 
silence both bearing all, enduring all, he and Eleanor all the time so icy 
cold one to another, as cheerless and as depressing as though they lived a 
winter life, a snow shower perpetually surrounding and falling on then— 
poor “hollow shades (they) enclosing hearts of flame!” Yet even now 
through the dark overshadowings which enveloped them, a look, a casual 
word, a slight allusion to some trivial past, would break occasionally as a 
gleam of sunshine, a wintry gleam of momentary lasting, leaving them 
even yet more cold when it had left them ! 

Autumn was fleeting away rapidly. It had existed, and passed away 
as in a dream ; Eleanor looked back upon the days gone by, perfectly be- 
wildered ; how those days had passed she mitsn: 2 knew. And now the 
silence of Morton was to be interrupted, its days enlivened by an influx of 
visitors. ‘The Arlingfords were coming, and Mr. Ashton, and a few more; 
the old house was to be well filled with guests, to awake from the pros- 
trate, vegetating, half-paralysed state in which it had so long remained. 
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But lo and behold, when the Arlingfords arrived, no Lord Ravenscroft 
was there!. In his stead; a charmingly polite’ little note,  tilledegith \in- 
numerable apologies and excuses; but some unforeseen, unexplained: en- 
gagement quite’ precluded the possibility of Lord Ravenseroft’s society en- 
livening the scene. Mr. Stanley was in despair, and lamented and be- 
moaned dismally the overthrow of his manceuvre for the accomplishment 
of his darling scheme. The party to him was a decided failure, the whole 
thing quite mangué ; but the Fates were adverse, and Mr. Stanley obli 

to console himself, as many a mortal has had to do before him, with the 
philosophical comfort of the old homely distich, ** What can’t be cured 
must be endured.” Poor Diogenes! he began to feel the vanity of trusting 
in man, and he began to think, with his illustrious namesake, it required 
very minute search, indeed, to find an honest specimen of the genus 
homo. Now “he was false whom he believed so true.” Poor Diogenes! 
I say again. 

‘* My dear sir,” exclaimed Dennis Conway to me one day, when during 
this visit above mentioned I happened to meet him at the entrance-gate 
to Morton, “ I am most delighted to see you, but are you going to 
Morton ? What an amiable weakness on your part. I am, contrariwise, 
hastening away from ‘those dazzling halls of light, to seek in other scenes 
the charms that others see,’ and to breathe a little freedom. ‘There is so 
much of the grand monarque about Mr. Stanley, that in these days of 
comfort and shooting-coats, it is rather trying to such as me. It is like 
having the * Hand-Book of Etiquette and the Usages of Society’ given 
you, as a horn-book, for ever to study, without the power of laughing at 
its overdrawn absurdities. How I pity those two poor girls living always 
such a life. Now only imagine, the other day,” continued Dennis, rat- 
tling on, “ we were out shooting, and old Diogenes had about half 2 
mile of park paling pulled down for me, shocked at the idea of my climb- 
ing it; and when he inquired once ‘ Why I did not fire at a pheasant 7 
and I replied, ‘If I had done so, I must infallibly have shot him too ;’ 
my dear sir, would you believe it, he only made me a low bow, and 
begged another time I would not miss my shot for such a consideration. 
Human nature can stand a great deal, but not such overwhelming polite- 
ness as that. Well, I will not detain you any longer; I am off to look 
for Annesley ; so, good evening!” 

And on went Mr. Conway, smoking as he went his beloved pipe ; and 
1 pursued my way, too, to Morton, which, spite of his fault-finding, I 
thought looked gay and pleasant enough to what it generally did when 
I called there, which I did more frequently now, since Ida was do- 
miciled there; for though only lately acquainted, we had become great 
friends in the short time we had been together. Mr. Stanley asked me 
to dine there, also, that day; but neither then, nor during my visit in the 
morning, could I say much to my favourite, for Mr. Ashton never left her 
side, but monopolised her eutirely, and it did not require any extraordi- 
nary penetration to see that he, like myself, had quite lost his heart to 
Ida. It struck me too, Mr. Stanley had grown to look old and care- 
worn of late; and the more I saw of Eleanor, and admired her queen-like 
beauty, the more the feeling forced itself upon my unwilling mind, that 
she was most thoroughly unfitted to make Dugald’ s lot a happy one—to 
be a poor man’s wife. Such were my little ideas on the subject at least. 
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Very fateful to Eleanor’s future destiny did this week's gaiety prove to 
her. Perhaps Lord Ravenscroft’s absence was of more assistance to the 
furthering of Mr. Stanley’s schemes than his presence could have been. 
He and Lord Arlingford broke the ice and grew confidential on the topic, 
now that its possible thwarting alarmed them. Many and long con- 
sultations they held on their beloved project now, and both agreed that 
it was most desirable matters should be brought to acrisis. I fancy, from 
what I afterwards heard, it was about this time that Mr. Stanley ven- 
tured first to broach, to a degree, to his friend the subject of the embar- 
rassed state of his affairs, cautiously and more hinted at than uttered ; 
and that, looking on the fair woods andample lands of Morton, Lord Arling- 
ford felt to secure their possession into his family was worth some 
sacrifice and outlay of his own great wealth, and that then the two 
fathers began to talk even yet more openly thereupon and in the most 
laudable and amiable manner, with a charming under-current of self- 
consideration, to settle and dispose of the future fate of their respective 
children. Certainly the love of money is truly the root of all evil, and 
meanness! ‘These cold, worldly, calculating men! how contemptible did 
the want of that most necessary evil in this wicked world make the one ; 
how eager and grasping for more, did the possession of it make the other! 
But Mr. Stanley was far too inactive ; and indeed, now, from his long- 
existing carelessness and indifference, almost incapable of stemming 
against the confusion and disorder into which his affairs had fallen, and 
even if he could have done so, too proud, too indolent, and too weak, to 
take the trouble, he was glad to avail himself of any means which with- 
out trouble to himself would remedy the evil—which, now that the emer- 
gency of the case had become so great, would save him eare and thought ; 
and looking upon his child in the same light that he looked upon all 
things belonging to himself, whether animate or inanimate, as a thing 
to be disposed of as he thought best, without any voice or will of its 
own—domineering by nature, time and age had only made him more 
obstinate and tyrannical—if he ever did give her feelings a thought, he 
judged them and her to be as he was himself; and, “ cruel as a school- 
boy ere he grows to pity, more from ignorance than will,” he com- 
promised likewise Eleanor, and, without consulting her wishes or her 
happiness, promised to Lord Arlingford her hand for his son. The 
transfer did not include her heart; that, I presume, was a trifle not much 
considered ; certainly Mr. Stanley had quite forgotten that he had ever 
himself been possessed of so troublesome an appendage. And so, un- 
knowing to herself, the dark clouds of destiny, which had long been 
gathering on her horizon, alternately meeting and dispersing, now 
assembling together, were converging to one aim, the thunder-storm to 
burst over her devoted head; she all the while unconscious of the aspect 
of the sky, as she went on her way, her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
striving to unravel the weary confusion of her own heart’s thoughts. 

It was the custom at S , the nearest market-town to Morton, as 





it is in many provincial towns, for the market-day to be the gay day of 
the week therein, when most of the neighbouring families assembled 
there—at least all the gentlemen and some few of the ladies; that is to 
say, such of the latter as were only “on pleasure bent,” for it was a bad 


day for the enjoyment of the beloved shopping,.so immortalised by 
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Punch! ‘Of late Mr. Salway had condescended to honour these meet- 
ings in the market-place with his illustrious presence. (Mr. Stanley was 
really improving!) Monday was the day at this town ; and accordingly, 
one fine Monday, Mr. Stanley ordered his horse, and rode off to S A 
I dislike Mondays—I have a peculiar antipathy to the day, and never 
remember anything pleasant befalling me on a Monday, or connected 
with a Monday. “ Black” is the adjective I always assimilate with the 
word; I never knew any one yet who cared about a Monday; it is so 
completely the day of world care—the day bringing back our thoughts 
to earth, its thistles and thorns—the day succeeding the rest and heaven- 
calm of the blessed Sabbath. And, oh! rest and repose, how pleasant 
ye are! only, enervating and vain are such dreams in the midst of the 
strife of daily toil and care! Eleanor felt relieved when he was gone : 
of late there had crept into her heart a species of dread when she was 
near him ; an undefined terror as of some evil to be feared. Perhaps the 
knowledge of the thoughts within her heart, of that wearing secret which 
rested thereon, induced it ; for if she only had persuaded herself in the 
days gone by into the Jelief that she loved Dugald, she really loved him 
now. Eleanor always did everything in extremes, and was now ready 
to make the most romantic sacrifices, to do anything to atone for the 
past, could she but once re-establish confidence and love in his heart. 

This day Eleanor was in unusual serene spirits to what she had lately 
been, and feeling happy and cheerful herself, she felt kindly disposed 
towards all the world. Her heart reproached her for the selfish, drooping 
life she had lately led, and once more she and Ida were together, and 
spent a pleasant morning ; and instead of wandering off alone, she en- 
treated Ida to accompany her in her walk, and Ida only too joyfully 
obeyed. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and they walked on, talking now on this 
subject, now on that, until gradually the conversation assumed a deeper 
tone, and became tinged with the subject nearest to Eleanor’s heart ; not 
that she spoke clearly thereon, but as the mind will when much absorbed 
on one subject, it often betrays itself by an under-current of truth and 
allusion thereto, even in the lightest words. They were leaning over 
the old terrace-wall of the garden at Morley. 

‘“‘] wish, Eleanor,” said Ida, after a pause, “ you would trust in me. 
You cannot think how it has grieved me to see you so wretched lately, 
and not to be able to say or do anything for you. I would so gladly 
serve you, for I love you very dearly, Eleanor, for all your kindness to 
me, and for your own dear self.” 

“ Do you?” exclaimed Eleanor, looking at her fixedly. “I wonder 
you do—I wonder any one does. Iam sure I do not deserve to be loved.” 

“ Eleanor !” 

“ Ah!” she sighed deeply. “I wish,” she added, more quietly, “I 
could make up my mind to tell you all, Ida; I always feel you would do 
me good. I wish I could have the benefit——” 

“ It is not very difficult of attainment,” said Ida, laughing. 

‘You would not love me if you knew all. I should lose your love 
then.” 

“There is no fear of that, Eleanor,” she replied; “my love, when 
once given, is not easily taken away again.” 
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“No? Well, then—come and walk with me to-morrow; Ida, | and 
will try and tell you to-morrow.” | 

“‘ And why not to-day ?—no time like the present,” said Ida. 

“ Now that is curiosity, and I shall not, gratify it. I must) think, 
moreover, on the subject first. Ah! certainly, Ida, you will not. hear 
it now,” she resumed. ‘‘ Look,” said Eleanor, pointing to a servant) who 
was coming from the house to where they stood, ‘‘ in search of one of us, 
evidently.” 

“‘ Mr. Stanley would be glad to speak to Miss Stanley in the library.” 

“ Very well, I will come,” said Eleanor. ‘* No peace for the wicked, 
Ida, you see,” said she, turning to her cousin, half laughing, half vexed., ‘1 
ities what he wants me for; I always dread the request for interviews 
in libraries.” 

‘* You sent for me, papa ?” she asked, after she had entered the room, 
and having stood there some few seconds without Mr. Stanley noticing 
her entrance. 

“Yes, Eleanor, I did—you may sit down,” said he, pointing to a 
chair, “ for I am about to speak to you on a most serious topic.” 

Eleanor obeyed ; but she did not quite like the aspect affairs were 
taking, and the expression of Mr. Stanley’s face was not the most cap- 
tivating thing in the world, as he spoke, to gaze upon. After another 
pause, “I have been to S , this morning, Eleanor,” he announced, 
deliberately. Eleanor being quite aware of the fact, only bowed, and 
wondered why he was at such pains to inform her of it. Again another 
pause, Mr. Stanley each moment looking more pompously distant. “ I 





5 
have to-day been informed of a fact,” he remarked, at last, sententiously, 


**which, I confess, astonished me not a little—a fact I can even now 
scarcely credit. I learnt that you, Eleanor, had refused Lord Ravens- 
croft.” She did not speak. ‘ Yes,” he went on, slowly articulating 
every word as if duly to impress his daughter with the magnitude of 
her offence, ‘that you actually, when last we were at Arlingford, re- 
fused Lord Ravenscroft! Is this true, Miss Stanley ?” 

‘* Quite,” answered she, coolly. 

« And I was not informed of the fact?” he asked, aggrievedly. 

‘** No,” said Eleanor, “I did not see the slightest necessity for so 
doing.” 

‘* Really,” replied her father, ‘‘in my time young ladies were, happily, 
not so independent, and considered their duty to their parents as their 
tirst consideration ; in the present day, it seems different.” 

* T am not aware,” remarked Eleanor, her mind immeasurably relieved 
to find Dugald had no part in the important discovery, ‘‘ where exactly 
I have failed in this case in my duty. I considered I had quite as great 
a duty to perform towards Lord Ravenscroft as towards yourself, and, ac- 
cording to my ideas, if, refusing the offer of his hand, I had mentioned 
the circumstance, I should have been acting most unfairly by him, had 
I alluded to the subject to another—even to my father. It having unfor- 
tunately been my fate to have to wound his feelings, the least I could 
do was to preserve intact the mortification and distress I was forced, to 
my sorrow, to inflict upon his heart.” 

“ And why, may I ask, pray,” demanded Mr. Stanley, sneeringly, 
“‘ were you forced to inflict such pain ?” 
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“T should have thought,” said Eleanor, musingly, unheeding the remark, 
‘‘ that Lord Ravenscroft would not have betrayed his own secret, and yet 
no other was acquainted with the fact. If he cannot keep his own council, 
he ean hardly blame me that the affair has become known, and made the 
subject of public gossip and comment.” 

** Lord Ravenseroft did not speak upon it, Miss Stanley,” said her 
father, angrily, “ until I spoke to him, and reluctantly, even then, he at 
length owned to me the truth.” 


“ You spoke to him?—You asked him ?’’ exclaimed Eleanor, hor- 
rified. 

“ Certainly ; may I inquire why you look so astonished ? I have been 
to Arlingford as well as to S to-day.” Eleanor felt impatiently, 
and I suppose looked so, for he added, “ I presume next, Miss Stanley, 
you will be dictating to your father how he ought to act. I always 
thought that you imagined no one but yourself knew how to do any- 
thing. I heard at S , from Mr. Leslie, that Lord Ravenscroft had 
not been from home whilst his family were with me, and I considered it 
due to myself to inquire into the reason of his extraordinary avoidance of 
x this place, and the insult of a false excuse being sent to me. I fancy 
as you will admit I had a right to do that, at all events.” 

g “ What a mischief-maker that Mr. Leslie’ is,” was ail Eleanor vouch- 
safed in reply, hoping to change the subject. 

‘** You are remarkably ready to find fault with my friends to-day, Miss 
Stanley. Mr. Leslie did not make any mischief between us; he merely 
mentioned (since it appears it is necessary to vindicate my conduct to my 
own daughter) that he had dined at Arlingford with Lord Ravenscroft 
alone, and on inquiry I found that he had only gone from home the da 
his family came here, and returned the next day, and so I rode there to 
inquire the cause’—(Eleanor looked terribly annoyed)—* and with 
much difficulty did I extract at length the mortifying intelligence that 
the reason was your decided rejection of his suit.’ 

‘* And why not ?” said Eleanor. 

‘ Why not?” cried Mr. Stanley, who was gradually working himself 
into a furious rage—“ why not? because it is my wish—my will—that 
you should marry Lord Ravenscroft, and to that will, in a child, I expect 
obedience—expect it! nay more, require it!” he continued, more vehe- 
mently, as Eleanor, striving to command her indignation, and to answer 
respectfully and calmly, paused to speak. ‘ You have refused Lord 
Ravenscroft once, yet he generously overlooks the slight you have given 
him”’— (The supreme disdain which lighted up Eleanor’s face at that 
moment! )—*“* and once more has he empowered me to say, that still is 
an alliance desired by him with my daughter, and the girlish caprice 
which prompted your conduct will no more be remembered by him or by 
his family ; and J, too, Eleanor, will forget it, and forgive you.” And 
Mr. Stanley looked up more blandly at the end of this, for him, won- 
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| . drously long discourse, rather pleased than otherwise with his unwonted 
“ate eloquence. 

is. “It was no girlish caprice which prompted me to refuse Lord Ravens- 
‘* croft,” Eleanor said, in a low but decided voice. 

: “Then would you be so good as to explain by what name you would 


have it called ?” he asked, sarcastically. 
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‘* A woman’s strong, decided will!” exclaimed Eleanor, now tho- 
roughly provoked. ‘ This is a painful subject, father,” she continued, 
rapidly ; “ it is best ended, for I see it will but make dissension between 
us; sufficient, I refused Lord Ravenscroft—I am not in the habit of alter- 
ing my mind; I refused him once—I refuse him now. I should have 
thought,” she added, haughtily, “ Lord Ravenscroft would have been 
too proud to care to win an unwilling bride, or insult me by asking for 
my love again, after my first refusal so decidedly given. Iam sorry to 
grieve you,” she added, most softly, as Mr. Stanley covered his face with 
his hands, and appeared lost in thought ; “ but you would not wish your 
child’s happiness to be marred and sacrificed for life, would you, 
father ?”’ 

Mr. Stanley looked up suddenly. 

«TI am astonished at you, Eleanor,” he said, pettishly ; ‘‘ you, whom 
I always considered a sensible person, speaking in this absurd, romantic, 
schoolgirl strain—where, pray, is the great sacrifice required? I should 
have thought Lord Ravenscroft’s alliance to be one worthy even of my 
daughter, and he a man any woman might esteem.” 

* But not love,” said Eleanor, softly. 

** Love! pshaw—nonsense !’’ exclaimed Mr. Stanley, impatiently 
moving back his chair with a sudden jerk. “Iam weary of this folly, 
It is the fashion for young ladies to imagine themselves victims, I know, 
and persecuted by those who must be better aware than themselves what 
is for their happiness, but they generally come to their senses in time. 
Pray, how long is this farce’to continue? Will you be reasonable and 
obey me? Once for all, will you marry Lord Ravenscroft, or will you 
not?” 

*¢T will not,” said Eleanor, distinctly and firmly ; “ no power on earth 
shall ever induce me to do so.” 

‘Beware how you thwart me, Eleanor!” exclaimed Mr. Stanley, 
menacingly. 

Eleanor rose. 

* | have said I will not accept Lord Ravenscroft,” she replied, evi- 
dently not wishing to prolong the conversation, “and I mean to abide 
by my decision. I will never give my hand without my heart. I did 
not speak hastily or unadvisedly ; but even if I could do so poor a thing 
as to marry where I did not love, there are yet other reasons why I 
should hold to my resolution, even were it likely to falter, which it is 
not. Lam sorry to displease you—very sorry; but I trust, when you 
consider the subject dispassionately, you will feel that I am right ; and 
let this painful subject be dropped, dear papa, and never be resumed 
again between us. If you will allow me, I will go now;” and she turned 
to leave the room. 

“These unbefitting words uttered to me, Miss Stanley!” exclaimed her 
father, furiously. ‘‘Go? certainly not; rebellion is a thing I never 
stand, or even tolerate in my own leiaes to my will, for one instant.” 

Eleanor turned back: she turned very pale, but her spirit faltered 
not from the trial before her ; even with her heart beating so fast she 
felt wonderfully collected and upheld. 

“TI should be glad to know, Miss Stanley, what those (I have no 


doubt excellent and potent) reasons may be which influence your conduct 
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so powerfully to the setting aside of all obedience a child should show 
towards its parent,” said he, with a blighting coolness, more aggravating 
than any vehemence. 

‘J must decline answering that question,” she replied, trying to check 
the faltering voice she could scarce now command. “Oh, leon with me, 
father, a little, and I will soon tell you all,” she cried, the tears fillin 
her eyes. ‘I have been faulty and erring, but not now ; and bitterly 
am I now expiating my fault, but I dare not tell you now.” 

Mr. Stanley looked at her earnestly. 

“ My daughter, I presume” (with a stress upon the word), said he, 
‘‘has hardly so far forgotten herself or her name, I flatter myself, as to 


‘ have bestowed her affections elsewhere, or unworthily.” 


“Oh! no, no! not unworthily; you may acquit me there,” eagerly 
she cried. 

‘*Then you do imagine you have given them away elsewhere,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Stanley, absolutely glaring upon her in his fury. “Ah! | 
suspected there was something of the kind—some underhand work,” 
muttered he between his teeth, rising and pacing hastily the room. 
“And you dare tell me this! that you, Eleanor Stanley, my child, care 
for another, and that utterly unknown to me!” stopping suddenly in his 
hurried walk and confronting her—‘“ that you condescend to talk in the 
romantic jargon I should expect any village girl to assume. Eleanor ! 
can this be true ?” 

The colour rushed into her face, crimsoning cheek and brow, and she 
clasped her hands and stood there with her beautiful head bent down, 
‘“‘empress no more, but e’en a woman, and commanded by as poor a 
passion as the maid that milks and does the meanest chars!” A sight 
to touch most hearts, but not such as Mr. Stanley’s. A moment more 
and she proudly raised the drooping head. 

‘Yes, I too have a heart,” she exclaimed, half bitterly, half scornfully, 
“ spite of all the pains which have been taken to deaden and extmguish 
it. No wonder it marvels you the confession—I too have loved, and 
given my love,” pursued she, her whole face kindling with deep, noble 
feeling, “to one by whom even Eleanor Stanley should feel honoured 
to be the loved and the chosen.” 

And then, astonished at her own boldness, the blush again rose and 
deepened on the cheek, and the beautiful eyes once again sought the 
ground, 

‘* Really !’ exclaimed her father, ‘and may I further be told who is 
this perfect man, this paragon, I am to have the honour of weleooming— 
so kindly provided for me as my son-in-law ?” 

“T cannot, indeed—I cannot tell you now. I know not even if he 
loves me still. I have been very cruel—I have acted very wrong, and I 
may have forfeited his love. I deserve so to do,” she murmured plain- 
tively, unheeding his mocking voice, as if finding relief in laying bare the 
secrets of her heart, now she had once spoken thereon. Confidence and 
candour will generally touch, and, to a degree, command even the hardest 
spirit, and Mr. Stanley, as Eleanor spoke, moved restlessly in his chair, 
and looked ill at ease; he felt, moreover, he had a stiff force to deal 
with, and he changed his tone. 

“ Tgsten to me, Eleanor,” again he said, in a milder voice. ‘I do 
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not wish to be unkind—I will tell you the truth; and.-you will, I think, 
admit I am not so unreasonable or so unkind as you seem to consider me 
to be.” ! ' 

I will not dwell upon all he said ; he-detailed to her in part, with such 
artifice and tact as even the weakest generally can command when they 
care to use such means to gain an end, the tale of his involvements and 
his poverty. Now he tried to work upon her generosity to sacrifice herself 
for him—now dwelt on her having probably, even from her own words, lost 
the unknown lover—now he spoke of Lord Ravenscroft—of his wealth 
and position—of his rising fame, and the great influence and power his 
family possessed—of this world’s glory and honour—of all and every 
topic likely to stimulate and arouse the ambition and pride which he 
knew too well dwelt in the inner recesses of Eleanor’s heart. She 
listened for some time in silence—she was nearly exhausted with the 
agitation she had undergone—she had gone through so much of harass- 
ing doubt and pain lately, the conflict of mind had worn her health and 
strength; she could not bear much additional pressure from without— 
she felt so much he said to be so utterly unjust, she did not care to 
defend herself, and she listened inert and motionless, feeling quite worn 
out for long, until inadvertently he let fall that her name had been 
brought in in his conversations with Lord Arlingford, her hand promised 
to his son. Oh! scornfully she looked at him; and, as he continued his 
disclosures, she sprang from her seat, her eyes flashing—proud indigna~- 
tion the whole expression of her countenance. 

“ You speak to me,” she exclaimed, passionately, “ that J have lowered 
myself! You tell me that J have forgotten my name and my family, and 
what is due to myself as a Stanley. You tell me that J have lowered 
my pride, when my sole fault has been in loving one, who, if unendowed 
with rank and wealth, is nobler in heart, soul, and mind, than the very 
noblest. You call this lowering my pride; and yet you, my father! 
scruple not to tell me, that as an automaton, a senseless, feelingless thing, 
[ have been treated, and that, without being consulted, without any 
voice in the matter, my hand has been promised to another—myself 
sacrificed; ay, sacrificed for the sake of a little gold, to save a few 
paltry acres of land—that very land won by the blood and the noble 
deeds of those ancestors you tell me J have forgotten—those very 
ancestors you uphold to my example, and who, whatever may have been 
their faults, have handed down their name unsullied and untarnished 
until now. Nay, father, however much Eleanor Stanley may have 
lessened herself in your eyes, she has not yet sunk so low in her own 
estimation as to take part in such an act—to be led blindly to consent to 
such a transaction. ‘That I should live to hear such cruel words from 
you!” continued she, literally gasping with emotion—“ that I should 
live to be imagined I coudd sink so low. Oh, father!” cried she, turning 
shudderingly away, “it is a cruel, cruel blow. Do not talk to me of 
pride now.” 

Mr. Stanley writhed beneath his daughter’s words; but he was an 
utterly selfish man, and, moreover, now a desperate one. He continued 
his discussion, now authoritatively, now subtlely; but it availed nought. 
The provocation was great, and Eleanor, exasperated and provoked, wort 
out, yet trying to be strong, her quick, passionate, powerful feelings 
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she could no longer control; she lost all command at Jast—all the com- 
pulsory restraint she should have: remembered was due to him as her 
parent, however much she might be tried. Mr. Stanley knew no mercy, 
and in. bitter anger they separated, Eleanor firm in her resolution, and 
her father vowing he would disinherit her—that his roof should no longer 
shelter the rebellious child, unless (for at. the last some latent lingering 
of his once-felt affection for her piercing through the hard resolve, made 
him add the reservation )—unless in two days from that time she con 
sented to promise obedience to his will. Eleanor braved it all, and 
equally determined, refused any concession then, or any hope of it here- 
after. And the father and daughter parted—mutually irritated, mutually 
resistive and opposed. A sad, sad sight for the present, a sad, sad pros- 
pect for the future, fearful to think upon. When Eleanor left him, as 
she crossed the hall from the library where that terrible interview had 
been held, she met the servant with the letter-bag. 

‘Ts it post time?’’ she asked. The answer was in the affirmative. 
“Oh! then wait one moment,” she said, a sudden thought rushing 
wildly across her mind ; “1 have another letter ; it will be ready directly.” 
She hurried into the drawing-room—her head was swimming so she 
hardly knew what she did; she took up a pen and tried to write ; her 
hand trembled so she could scarcely form the words, and thus wrote : 


‘“ ELEANOR STANLEY TO DuGALD ANNESLEY. 

‘“*T must see you—yet can you forgive me all? I implore of you to 
come to me, for I have much to say. In very agony of spirit I write 
these words. And do not blame my act, for 1 am very wretched now. 
If you will come, I will be under the chesnut-tree by the lake to-morrow 
at three o’clock. Oh! by the memory of the past—by the recollections of 
the days gone by, do not deny my request—do not refuse to come. 

‘* ELEANOR.” 


Her hand trembled so it was hardly legible; but she sent the letter, 
and felt happier when she had done so. The evening passed deplorably 
sad, Mr. Stanley and Eleanor never speaking, Ida sustaining the 
whole conversation, such as it was, with both; frightened herself, though 
she knew not why, and feeling nervous and anticipative. After dinner 
Mr. Stanley composed himself to sleep, and Ida hoped for some explana- 
tion from Eleanor; but none came, spite of the promises of love and 
confidence they had exchanged that day. Mr. Stanley was still sleeping, 
or pretending to sleep, when the two cousins retired. They parted at 
Ida’s door, and Eleanor gave Ida one warm, clinging embrace as she said 
“ Good night!” But she spoke nothing more; and wistfully did Ida 
follow her with her eyes as she vanished down the long gloomy old oak 
corridor to her own room, and longed to be with her, and to comfort 
her, for she saw Eleanor needed comfort now. And night fell upon 
Morton—darkness upon the world, and darkness upon the heart—but 
sleep visited but little the passion-tost, the anxious, and the sad, who 
rested beneath its roof. Through the long weary hours thought worked 
untired, never ceasing, never ending. Restlessly, unwillingly watching, 
they longed for the dawning of day. But “when it was day they knew 
not the land”—tempest-torn, no harbour of refuge near, cold and cheer- 
less to the view, no light, no sun appeared. Eleanor only longed to flee 
away and be at rest! 
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DUMAS AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


“On the night of the 25th of July,” says Alexander Dumas in his 
« Memoirs,” a work which, professing to be a faithful autobiography, will 
probably be looked upon in future times as one of the distinguished 
author’s most entertaining historical romances, “ M. de Rothschild, who 
was speculating on a rise in the funds, received the following laconic 
epistle from M. de Talleyrand: ‘I am just come from Saint Cloud—spe- 
culate on a fall.’ 

“ But I (ah! how much is contained in that monosyllable), who was 
not M. Casimir Perrier ; I, who was not the friend of M. Talleyrand ; I, 
who speculated neither in a rise nor a fall in the funds—I knew nothing 
of what was taking place, and was about to start for Algiers. Algiers, 
I fancied, must be a splendid thing to see on the first days of its subju- 
gation. 
® «J had taken my place by the mail to Marseilles ; I had made up my 
trunks; I had changed three thousand silver francs for three thousand in 
gold; I was about to start on Monday the 26th, at five in the evening, 
when that very morning Achille Comte came into my room at eight 
o'clock, saying : 

“* Have you heard the news ?” 

sce No.’ 

*¢The Ordonnances are in the Moniteur. Shall you still go to 
Algiers ?” 

**¢Not such a simpleton. What we shall see here, will be more 
curious than what I could see there.’ So calling my servant, ‘ Joseph,’ 
I said to him, ‘ go to my gunmaker’s, and bring here my double-barrelled 
fowling-piece, and two hundred balls, No. 20!” 

The hero of a hundred adventures, the principal in twenty affairs of 
honour, the man of so many bonnes fortunes, the author of dramas and 
romances innumerable, the head and front (with Etienne Arago) of the 
Revolution of 1830, stands before us, his hair crisper than usual, his coun- 
tenance darker than ever, his eye illuminated with the prospect of adven- 
ture, his small French fowling-piece lost in the width of his herculean 
shoulders, prepared for action! Paris was, however, at that moment as 
tranquil as ever—there was no immediate demand for two hundred balls, 
No. 20—so the gun was put aside, and forth went the hero of the bronze 
lion at the Mazarin Palace, and of the powder magazine at Soissons, to 
the Cafe du Roi, the resort of the royalists ; but he says, “I hate arguing 
with friends; I prefer fighting with them ; and I knew that before twenty- 
four hours were over there would be a struggle.” Hence, then, he pro- 
ceeded with Etienne Arago to the “ Institut,” where the celebrated 
Frangois Arago, brother to Etienne, was to “ make an oration,” and 
which he rendered as politically mischievous as he well could. In the 
afternoon some youngsters were reading the Moniteur, elevated on chairs 
in the Palais Royal; but this imitation of Camille Desmoulins met with 
but sorry success. The liberal press was at the same time engaged in 
inditing a protest in the name of the Charter, and it appeared, signed by 
forty-five names. 


On the 27th the struggle commenced at the offices of the Temps, in 
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the Rue de Richelieu, where the police met with some resistance in exe- 
cuting their orders to seize the newspaper. There was already, M. Dumas 
assures us, an immense, an universal, and an invincible conspiracy or- 

nised ; it was that of public opinion, which rendered the Bourbons 
responsible for the defeat of 1815, and which sought to avenge Waterloo 
in the streets of Paris. A strange kind of revenge that, which is taken 
upon one’s own countrymen! 

By seven in the evening there had been an attempt at a barricade in the 
Rue de Richelieu; a man had been killed in the Rue du Lycée, and three 
others in the Rue St. Honoré. Dumas was on the Place de la Bourse, 
the boys were stoning a corps de garde, and a single unlucky shot that 
was fired killed a woman at the corner of the Rue des Filles Saint Tho- 
mas. The body was laid on the peristyle of the Theatre des Nouveautes, 
a moment previous to Etienne Arago’s arriving there at the head of a 
dozen conspirators, who insisted on all the theatres being closed. Etienne 
Arago, according to Dumas, began the fight in the Rue St. Honoré; and 
the act of closing the theatres at night, he says, had an immense influence 
on the movements of the evening and the next day. At forty minutes 
past nine the corps de garde in the Place de la Bourse was surprised, 
the soldiers disarmed, and the guard-house fired. 

The next morning the Quartier Latin was in open rebellion. The 
Théatre du Vaudeville was ransacked in the search for arms, and the 
gunmakers’ shops followed. Etienne Arago gave the owners bills on the 
Observatory to cover their losses! The ubiquitous Etienne next killed 
a gendarme at the corner of the Rue du Bac ; an act that was of necessity 
followed by the erection of barricades. Dumas worked with a pickaxe 
till three soldiers of the Garde Royale appeared at the end of the street. 

“Look!” I said to those who surrounded me, “ you ask for arms? ‘There 
they are—three muskets actually coming to you of their own free will ; only 
they must be met half way.” 

* Oh, if that is all!” said they. 

And they rushed upon the soldiers. The latter stopped short. I was the 
only person armed. 

“Friends,” I shouted to the soldiers, “ give up your guns, and no harm shall 
be done to you.”’ 

They consulted a momeut, and gave up their muskets. I had them covered 
with my gun, and should have killed the first that made any hostile demon- 
stration. Wetook the guns; they were not loaded, whence, no doubt, the 
readiness with which they were given up. The crowd shouted with joy: the 
combat had begun with a victory, a gendarme was killed, and three of the 
royal guards were made prisoners of. Having, however, nowhere to place our 
prisoners, they were allowed to go free, and we set to work again at the barri- 
cades. 

A short time afterwards he handed over his pick to a medical student, 
newly arrived, and who, unaccustomed to use such a tool, struck Dumas 
on the leg with it. 

“ Ah, sir,” he exclaimed, “I beg your pardon; I must have hurt you very 
much !” 

It was true. But there are moments when one is insensible to pain. “ Do 
not think of it for a moment,” said I ; “ it was on the bone.” 

He lifted up his head. “ Are you by chance troubled with wit?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Parbleu !” answered I, “a fine question! it is my profession! 
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“In that case do me the favour to tell me your name ?” 

“ Alexander Dumas.” 

“Ah, sir!” and he stretched out his hand.“ My name is Bixio ; Iam by 
profession a medical student. If Iam killed, here is my card ;, have the kin¢- 
ness to have me carried home ; if you are wounded, I place my science at your 
disposal.” 


It ought not to be omitted that, before going out into the streets, 
M. Dumas dressed himself up in the costume of, a sportsman, according 
to the received version of that costume in Paris, and so aeccoutred, with 
his double-barrelled gun on his shoulder, he left the barrieade im the 
Rue du, Bac, traversed the Place de la Bourse, visited his old friend 
M. Oudard at the palace of the Duke of Orleans, giving him a terrible 
fright, and thence he gained the Rue de Richelieu, that time alternately 
in possession of the troops and the rebels, and the oflices of the National, 
where he learnt that the struggle was concentrated on the Hotel de Ville. 
Dumas started for the scene of slaughter, followed by a group of raga- 
muffins, who had attached themselves to his strange costume and double- 
barrelled fowling-piece. By the time he got to the Rue du Bae, he had, 
he says, fifty men, two drums, and a flag. He wished to call at his 
lodgings on his way, but the landlord had, as he calls it, “ consigné au 
portier,” that is, ordered him to be denied the house, his conduct having 
so grossly scandalised the whole neighbourhood. The troop, which now 
numbered several men with muskets, was stopped by the military on the 
Quai aux Fleurs, and foreed back upon the Quai des Orfevres ; they were 
thus obliged to approach the Hotel de Ville by the Pont Notre Dame. 


We followed the line of route proposed, and a quarter of an hour after our 
departure from the Quai de l’Horloge, we passed out by the little street of 
Glatigny. We arrived ata lucky moment... They were about to make a de- 
cisive charge on the Hotel de Ville by the suspension-bridge. If we wished 
to be of the party, it was necessary to make haste. Our two drums beat the 
charge, and we rushed on at a rapid pace. We saw in the distance a group of 
about a hundred men—who composed nearly the whole of the insurrectionary 
army ; they advanced bravely to the bridge, a tricolored flag in front, when 
suddenly a great gun, placed so as to command the whole length of the bridge, 
opened upon them. The gun was loaded with grape-shot. and the effect of its 
discharge was terrible. The flag disappeared ; eight or ten men were cut 
down ; twelve or fifteen fled; but at the cries of those who had remained on 
the bridge they rallied ; whilst from the point where we were, being protected 
by the parapet, we opened fire on the gunners. Two fell, but their places 
were filled up again in a moment, and the piece was reloaded with a rapidity it 
is impossible to give an idea of, and once more it was fired among the insur- 
gents. This was followed by a frightful tumult on the bridge ; and to judge by 
the furrows opened in the crowd, the number of those cut down was very 
great. One of our party shouted out “To the bridge! to the bridge!” No 
sooner said than we rushed towards the scene of slaughter ; but we had not 
got a third of the way before the great gun was fired for the third time, and 
was followed by the troops, who came over the bridge with fixed bayonets. 

After the last discharge scarcely twenty combatants remained alive ; forty 
were lying dead or wounded on the bridge. Not only were there no further 
means of attack, but none remained even for defence, and four to five hundred 
amen were charging us with fixed bayonets ! 

Luckily we had only the quay to get over to throw ourselves into that net- 
work of little streets which constitute La Cité. Another shot from the great 
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gun, by adding three or four to the number of the dead, served wonderfully to 
expedite our movements, and converted our retreat into a real flight. 


This was rather a disastrous beginning—something different to an 
attack upon two unfortunate gendarmes, or disarming three soldiers with 
unloaded muskets!) While the troops had gained the ascendancy at the 
I16tel de Ville, and the tricolored flag had been torn down from the 
towers of Notre Dame, barricades had risen up on the Boulevards, aud 
from the Bastile to the Madeleine: not a tree remained upright. The 
troops despatched from Vincennes had been discomfited in the Rue Saint 
Antoine by showers of chairs, tables, bottles—everything éhat came to 
hand. So manifest was the progress of the insurrection, that M. Dumas’ 
landlord became more propitious, and allowed him to sleep the night of 
the 28th at his own lodgings. It was, he declares, a great moral victory 
gained by the cause! Dumas was not, however, in a humour to sleep. 
Having, he says, put on une espéce de toilette de circonstance—some- 
thing, we suppose, as appropriate to the circumstances as a shooting 
costume in July, he started out in search of news. First, he says, he 
stumbled on General Lafayette, and the following contidential conver- 
sation took place. 

“T have just left the deputies,” said the general, “there is nothing to 
be done with them.” ’ 

“ Then why do you not act by yourself?” 

“If they will make me act,” replied the general, “ I am ready.” 

‘“‘ May I repeat that to my friends ?” 

* You may do so.” 

“ Good-by, general !” 

And off he started to communicate the news to Etienne Arago. 
“ Toute la révolution,” says Dumas, “ était chez lui ;” and thence to the 
contributors to the National, where they were in the very act of creating 
a provisional government, the members of which were designated as 
Lafayette, Gerard, and the Duc de Choiseul. This accomplished, he 
returned home and went to sleep, the great bell of Notre Dame buzzing 
in his ears. 

The first exploit recorded of the ensuing morning was the capture of the 
artillery museum; the mob had been twice defeated before the arrival of 
the indomitable hero of the revolution, but breaking into a house with a 
dozen followers, five or six soldiers were knocked over in about as many 
minutes, and the rest fled before such a deadly assailant. Dumas’ share 
of the plunder comprised the shield, helmet, and sword of Francis I., and 
a magnificent arquebuse of Charles IX. With the helmet on his head, 
the shield on his arm, the sword at his side, and the arquebuse on his 
shoulder, he marched home to the Rue de |’ Université, like a monument 
of archzology taking an airing. The effect must have been something 
like what would be produced by a descent of Gog or Magog into Cheap- 
side. The trophy deposited in his room, he returned for the battle-axe, 
cuirass, and mass of arms, which he also carried away as opima spolia. 
It is but proper to record, however, that the revolution over, Dumas 
restored the trophy to the Museum. One fellow carried off a wall-piece, 
which he loaded with a handful of powder, and another of balls; then, 
leaning it on the parapet of the Seine, he took a shot at a squadron of 
cuirassiers passing on the other side of the river; the consequence was, 
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that he was thrown back by the recoil with a broken jaw and a dislocated 
shoulder. 

As morning advanced, the patriots kept accumulating on the Place de 
l’'Odéon, and the students of the Polytechnic school formed them imto 
detachments as they arrived. Charras, who had fought the day before at 
the Hotel de Ville, had also adopted the garb of a Polytechnic pupil, and 
was at the head of a detachment ; d’ Hostel, a genuine Polytechnic, was at 
the head of another. ‘Together they had disarmed two corps de gardes, 
had plenty of muskets, but little ammunition, two flags, and fifteen drums. 
It is, Dumas remarks, a wonderful thing to thmk where the drums spring 
up from in time of revolution ; they multiply as if they came out of the 
walls, or jumped up from the paving-stones. The rebels were soon rein- 
forced by a great gun, under charge of certain sapewrs-pompiters, and 
three tons of powder, captured in the Jardin des Plantes; people threw 
books and paper from the windows (our hero was nearly put Aors de 
combat by a Gradus ad Parnassum !), and cartridges were manufactured 
on the spot. Some of the party began to ery out “ Vive Napoleon II.,” 
but they were in the minority. 

At last the army of the Odéon moved forward to the cries of “Ex 
avant, marche! Battez, tambours!” and the drums beat, and the army 
descended the Rue de |’Odéon, singing the Marseillaise. At the cross 
streets (Carefour Bussy) the army divided into three detachments, and 
Dumas remained with the one which was to attack the Louvre by the 
Pont des Arts, where the same signal discomfiture awaited him as at the 
suspension-bridge in the Cité. But we must now use his own words: 


It was thirty-five minutes past ten by the clock of the Institut. The 
Louvre presented a formidable aspect. All the windows of the great picture- 
gallery were open, and two of the Swiss Guard were posted, musket in hand, 
at each window. The balcony of Charles 1X. was defended by Swiss, who 
had made a rampart with mattresses. <A line of Swiss, two deep, was further 
visible behind the grating of the two gardens, called, I believe, one the Garden 
of the Infante, and the other the Garden of the Queen. 

Below and along the line of the parapet a regiment of cuirassiers filed: past 
like a great serpent with golden scales, whose head had already got under the 
archway leading to the Tuileries, while its tail still trailed along the Quai de 
Ecole. 

In the distance, the colonnade of the Louvre, attacked from the little streets 
that surround the church of Saint Germain |’ Auxerrois, was lost in a cloud of 
smoke. To the right, the tricolored flag once more floated on the tower of 
Notre Dame and on the Hotel de Ville. The peal of the alarm-bell vibrated 
in the air; a sun of fire swam in an atmosphere white with heat. 

More or less irregular firing was going on the whole length of the quays, 
but the attack as well as the defence was exceedingly slack; our arrival served 
to impart new zest to the first. We were about a hundred and twenty, and 
spread along the quays, each taking up a more or less convenient position 
under shelter of the river parapet. As to myself, I took up my quarters at 
the fountain, behind the bronze lion which was nearest to the Rue Mazarine. 
Before me was the Pont des Arts, presenting an object in perspective which 
aroused certain feelings of anxiety, this object having a very strong resemblance 
to a piece of ordnance. 

With this exception, the two fronts faced one another admirably. A whole 
regiment of cnirassiers presented its flank ; behind the cuirassiers were the 
Swiss, in red coats and white breeches. The two parties were barely separated 
by two hundred paces. It was enough to make the mouth water to think of 
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it, but it must be acknowledged that thinking also made the perspiration flow 
from one’s brow. I must state, however, that my position was a good one, 
and that it required a great chance, or an uncommonly good shot, to find 
me out behind my lion. I was thus enabled to look on with considerable 
coolness at the struggle that was about to take place. 

So long as the regiment of cuirassiers was passing by, the firing well- 
sustained on our side—it must be acknowledged without any great results— 
was badly kept up on the side of the royal troops. They were inconvenienced 
by the cavalry passing between them and us. But no sooner the gate of the 
garden passed by the last cuirassier than the real music began. 

The heat was insupportable: there was not a breath of air. ‘The smoke 
from the muskets of the Swiss Guard rose up slowly, but in a short time the 
whole of the Louvre was hidden from our sight, and it was only so many 
shots wasted that were fired at this curtain of smoke that enveloped the 
soldiery. Nevertheless, from time to time an opening presented itself through 
which the red coats and white breeches of the Swiss Guard could be discerned. 
This was the moment waited for by the marksmen, and it rarely happened that 
when such a gap presented itself in the curtain, that two or three men were 
not seen to stumble and disappear behind their companions. On our side we 
had as yet only one man killed and two wounded. The man who was killed 
was struck on the forehead when in the act of firing from behind the parapet. 
He rose up as if propelled by some inward spring, stepped back a little, let 
his gun fall, turned round once or twice, beating the air with his arms, and fell 
on his face. One of the two wounded was a street boy ; he received a ball in 
the fleshy part of the thigh. He had not hid himself behind the parapet, but 
had amused himself by dancing along the ledge, a pistol in his hand. He 
made off, hopping upon one leg up the Rue de Seine. The other was more 
seriously wounded. He had been struck in the abdomen. He had fallen 
down, as if seated, his two hands pressing on the wound, which did not bleed 
much, The bleeding was apparently going on internally. After the lapse of 
about ten minutes he became thirsty, and dragged himself towards the foun- 
tain, but his strength was not equal to raising himself up to its brim, so he 
claimed my help. I gave him my hand, and helped him to get up. He 
drank upwards of ten times in as many minutes ; in the intervals, when he was 
not drinking, he kept on saying: 

“ Oh, the rascals! they did not miss me!” 

And from time to time, as he saw me put my gun to my shoulder, he 
added : 

** And you, don’t you miss them !” 

At last, after about half an hour of this desultory kind of warfare, the com- 
batants got tired of it, and two or three men shouted out, “* To the Louvre! 
to the Louvre!” 

It was madness, for it was evident that we were only about a hundred to 
fight two or three hundred Swiss. But at such times no one stops at reason- 
able things ; and as the thing done is itself a very senseless one, it is almost 
always by impossible events that the result is brought about. 

A drummer beat the charge, and threw himself first on the bridge ; a group 
of boys followed, shouting “ Vive la Charte!” The insurrectionary army fol- 
lowed. I must acknowledge that I did not form one of thearmy. From the 
somewhat raised position in which I stood, I had, as before said, made out a 
gun placed so as to command the bridge. So long as this piece had nothing to 
do but to scatter grape-shot at haphazard, it had remained perfectly dumb and 
quiet ; but the moment that the insurgents took upon themselves to attempt 

to cross the bridge, I saw the light applied to the touchhole, and secreting 
myself behind my lion, I heard at the same moment the sound of the explosion 
and the whistling of balls as they passed by to strike the front of the Institut. 
The stone splintered by the projectiles fell round me like rain. 
That which had taken place on the suspension-bridge, now occurred with 
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precisely the same details on the Pont des Arts., All the men who were 
crowded together revolved in a pivot on one another, three or four still strived 
to go onwards, five or six fell, twenty-five to thirty remained steady, the re- 
mainder took to flight. ‘The fire of musketry succeeded to the great gun, 
many balls struck the fountain, the wounded man uttered a sigh, a second ball 
had finished him off. 

Almost at the same moment the gun bellowed forth grape for a second time, 
and the storm of iron once more passed over my head. | It was now no longer 
a question of going forward with those on the bridge. Two men, deeming the 


water to be safer than the boards of the bridge, jumped off into the Seine, 
and swam towards the shore below the Quai de Pinstitue The remainder 
fled like a flight of terrified birds, and were soon engulphed in the Rue Maza- 
rine, Rue des Petits Augustins, and in the passage fronting the Mint. The 
quay was deserted ina moment. A third shot was fired from the great gun, 
and little as I am given to vanity, I must say that that third shot was destined 
solely forme. I had, however, Jaid my plan for a safe retreat, and the gun 
was no sooner off, than before the smoke swept away, and allowed my 
movements to be perceived, | jumped down, and rushed at the little door 
of the Institut to my left, striking it with the butt-end of my gun. Luckily it 
opened immediately—a thing highly creditable to the porter, a tribe who, gene- 
rally speaking, are not very ready to open their doors in times of revolution. 
As I entered, a ball struck the door without hurting any one ; another moment 
I was in, and sought and found hospitality (for I was dying with hunger and 
thirst) in the apartments of Madame Guyet Desfontaines. 


Whilst Dumas reclined in an arm-chair, comparing his lion to that of 
Androcles, his first retreat to Waterloo, and his second to that of 
Xenophon, the Tuileries had been captured by the mob. Dumas’ ac- 
count of how this happened is not less strange than many that have been 
published. The Louvre was attacked on four sides: first, by the Palais 
Royal; secondly, by the front, in the direction of the church St. Germain 
’Auxerrois ; thirdly, from the Pont Royal; fourthly, from the Pont des 
Arts. The Louvre was defended by two battalions of Swiss Guard. 
We have seen the reception given to the assailants in the last-mentioned 
quarter, and the signal discomfiture that awaited them. It would have 
been the same in every direction but for an extraordinary mishap, which, 
if true as thus narrated to us, would bear all the appearance of trea- 
chery. The Duke of Ragusa was concentrating his troops in the Car- 
rousel for a combined effort, when he learnt that the soldiers on guard in 
the Place Venddme were fraternising with the people. The Place 
Venddme taken, and the Place Louis XV. followed, and thus the retreat 
would be cut off to St. Cloud or Versailles. He accordingly sent for 
one of the battalions of Swiss Guard from the Louvre to reinforce the 
guard at the Place Vendéme. M. de Salis, who commanded the Swiss 
Guard, ordered the reserve battalion to take the place of those who had 
heen fighting'all the morning, and those who had been fighting to move off 
to the support of the Duke of Ragusa. Unfortunately, instead of beginning 
by sending up the reserve, he began by withdrawing the fighting men. 
The assailants, fancying that their adversaries were retreating, rushed in 
by the vacant windows, filled the apartments, and fired on the troops 
in the court-yard. The Swiss, exposed to a deadly fire, and incapable of 
defending themselves, cooped up in an open court-yard, became panic- 
struck, and fled to the Carrousel. The possession of the Louvre gave 
the command of the latter square and of the Tuileries, which fell soon 
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after into the hands of the mob. Godefroy Cavaignac was at the head 
of the conquering patriots. ‘The Revolution of 1830 was accomplished. 

Dumas was in time to enter the Tuileries with the tail of the success- 
ful insurgents. There were, he says, hundreds of women in the crowd. 
All that he obtained was a copy of ‘ Christina,” bound in violet-coloured 
morocco, with the arms of the Duchess of Berri. 

Lafayette was installed at the Hotel de Ville, with General Gerard 
and Arad, Philip II., as he was first designated, was not yet thought 
of, except by a small knot of % intriguers. The public was foolish enough 
to believe that they had fought and conquered in the cause of liberty 
and license. Yet, a the victory, such was the weakness of the Pro- 
visional Government that it had not 4000 muskets it could call its own, 
nor had it ammunition wherewith to supply those muskets. Serious 
apprehensions began to be entertained that Charles X. might come back 
at the head of his troops to Paris. In this dilemma, Dumas conceived 
the strange project of going to fetch powder from the garrisoned town 
of Soissons. All the details referring to acts of street heroism during 
the three days’ struggle (the apparently necessary period of duration of a 
Parisian revolution) “fade into insignificance before the incidents of this 
expedition. First there was a note to get from Lafayette and General 
Gerard; next, to associate with himself a friend, by name of Bard, artist 
by profession ; and, lastly, there was to get to Soissons before the gates 
should be closed, which was at eleven at night: Soissons was seventy- 
two miles off, aad it was half-past three in the afternoon. We need not, 
however, give the details of the rushing here and there, the bustling along 
the road, the bribing a cab-driver, the fighting for post-horses, the manu- 
facture of a tricolored flag, the literally stunning of the pestilion, the 
reception at Villers Coterets, his natal town, where he received a reiu- 
forcement in the person of one Hutin; suffice it that, two hours after 
leaving Villers Céteréts, the gates of Soissons were opened (for it was 
already morning), through the influence of Hutin, to admit the revolu- 
tion, personified by three men and one tricolored flag. Few persons in 
this country would believe of what materials a revolution in France is 
sometimes composed, and with what materials a revolution is sometimes 
accomplished. M. Dumas, who is not much given to blushing, says he 
himself hesitated to give publicity to so extraordinary a narrative ; but 
he refers to the Moniteur of the 9th of August, 1830, for a proof that 
what he does relate is founded on fact. 

At Soissons the three patriots repaired to the house of Madame Hutin, 
and, next day being market-day, they set to work manufacturing a large 
tricolored flag, which was to be substituted for the white flag that 
floated on the ' top of the cathedral. The materials for this republican 
manifesto were derived from the curtains of Madame Hutin’s rooms; for 
that lady, debarred from exhibiting the tricolor in one, appears to have 
ingeniously distributed the three colours in as many different rooms. 
Hutin and Bard were, under pretence of seeing the sun rise, to carry the 
flag to the top of the cathedral; Dumas was to capture the powder- 
magazine, which was in charge of three old soldiers of the Empire— 
Colonel d Orcourt, Captain Mollard, and Sergeant Ragon ; this trifle 
accomplished, Bard was to join him the moment the tricolored flag had 
been hoisted, and was to take charge of the magazine while Dumas re- 
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paired to the house of the commandant de place, M. de Liniéres, who 
had the reputation of being an ultra-royalist. 

At ten minutes past three in the morning they started each to his 
work. Dumas got to the walls of the magazine, and, looking over, saw 
two of the old soldiers busy digging the garden. He waited, however, 
till the tricolored flag floated from the tower of the cathedral. 


I looked at my gun to see that the priming was right, then slinging it over 
my back, I soon got to the top of the wall. The two old soldiers were leau- 
ing upon their spades looking with unmistakeable surprise at the tricolored 
flag that floated triumphantly from the top of the cathedral. I jumped down 
into the precincts of the magazine, At the noise which I made the soldiers 
turned round at once. The second apparition evidently appeared to them still 
more extraordinary than the first. I had had time to pass my gun into my 
left hand and to cock both triggers. I advanced towards them, and they 
looked at me, motionless, with surprise. I stopped at a distance of ten paces 
from them. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “ 1 beg your pardon for the manner in which I intro- 
duce myself to you ; but as you do not know me you might have refused me 
i which would have occasioned all kinds of delay, and I am in a 
wurry.” 

“ But, sir,” inquired Captain Mollard, “ who are you ?” 

“I am M. Alexander Dumas, son of General Alexander Dumas, whom 
you must have known by name, if you served in the time of the Republic ; 
and [ come in the name of General Gerard to claim from the military autho- 
rities of the town of Soissons all the powder that there may be in the town. 
oe is my order, will one of you two gentlemen come and take cognisance 
of it.” 

And, my gun in my left hand, I held out the paper with the right towards 
the gentlemen. The captain came towards me, took the order and read. 
ee he was reading, Sergeant Ragon took two or three steps towards the 

ouse. 
_ “IT beg your pardon, sir,” I said to him ; “ but as I am not aware what your 
intentions may be in going in-doors, I must beg of you to remain where you 
are.” The sergeant stopped short. Captain Mollard gave me back the order. 

“It is all right, sir,” he said. “ Now what do you wish ?” 

‘ " What do 1 wish, gentlemen? It is very simple. You see the tricolored 
ag ” 

The captain answered with a nod of his head, signifying that he had seen it 
perfectly. 

“Its substitution for the white flag,” I continued, “ will show you that I 
have a party in the town. The town is about to rise up in revolt.” 

“ After that, sir?” 

“ After that, sir, [ have been informed that I should find in the three 
guardians of the magazine brave patriots who, instead of opposing themselves 
to the orders of General Gerard, would help me in my enterprise. I therefore 
present myself to you in confidence, to ask your co-operation in the matter.” 

“ You must feel,” replied the captain, “ that our co-operation is impossible.” 

“ Well, then, your neutrality !” 

“What is the matter ?” inquired a third interlocutor, who appeared at the 
threshold of the door in a night-shirt, with linen trousers, and a kerchief bound 
round his head. 

_ “Colonel,” said the sergeant, taking a step towards his superior officer, “ it 
is a messenger from General Gerard. It appears that there has been a revo- 
lution in Paris, and that General Gerard is minister of war.” 

I stopped the orator, who continued getting nearer and nearer to the house. 

“Sir,” said I to him, instead of going to the colonel, “ do me the favour to 
beg the colonel to come to us. I shall be happy to present my respects to 
him, and to exhibit to him the order of General Gerard.” 
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“Is it in the general’s own hand, sir?” inquired the colonel. 

“It is at least signed by him.” 

“] warn you that | was formerly on the general’s staff, and I know his 
signature.” 

“ The circumstance delights me, colonel ; it will, 1 hope, facilitate my nego- 
tiation with you.” 

The colonel stepped forward; I gave him the paper, and took advantage of 
the opportunity given to me by the other soldiers grouping round him to 
take up a position between them and the door of the house. I was alone, it 
is true, but I had to do with three men without arms. 

“* Well, colonel,” I said, after the lapse of a minute or two. 

“T have nothing to say, sir, save that the order is certainly signed by 
General Gerard.” 

“It seems to me, on the contrary, colonel,” I observed, smiling at the same 
time, “that that is a reason why you should say something to me.” 

He exchanged a few words with the captain and the sergeant. 

“ What were you asking of these gentlemen when I arrived ?” 

“Your neutrality, colonel. 1 have not the pretension to intimidate you, or 
to do violence to your conscience ; if your opinion inclines towards the move- 
ment that is taking place, give me frankly your hand, and give me your word 
not to oppose my mission ; if, on the contrary, you wish to oppose it, let us 
decide the question at once, and do all that you can to rid yourselves of me, 
for I shall do everything that is in my power to rid myself of you.” 

“ Sir,” said the colonel, after having again exchanged a few words with his 
two companions, “ we are old soldiers, who have stood fire too often to en- 
tertain feelings of fear ; under other circumstances, then, we might accept the 
alternative which you offer us ; but, unfortunately, or rather fortunately, that 
which has been told you of our patriotism is true, and if you had your hands 
upon our hearts you would be sensible of it, from the effect that the appear- 
ance of the tricolored flag, which we have been longing for for fifteen years, 
produces upon us. What engagement do you wish us to make with you ?” 

“ That of going into your house, and not issuing from it till you hear that I 
am killed, or I come myself to relieve you from your parole.” 

“In my name, and in that of my comrades, sir, a soldier’s word !” 

I went to him, and gave him my hand. ‘Three hands were stretched forth 
instead of one ; three hands clasped mine most cordially. 


The magazine had capitulated to a flag planted by one man on the 
cathedral, and to another who had besieged it with a double-barrelled 
gun! Ina short time, Bard arrived with a carbine on his shoulder. 
Dumas opened the gate, and the insurrectionary army numbered two. 
A small four-pounder was next dragged from beneath a shed, planted 
within thirty paces of the gate, loaded, with Dumas and Bard’s handker- 
chiefs for wadding, primed, and a cigar lit to fire it, in case of necessity. 
Bard was then left in charge of the magazine, while Dumas proceeded to 
wait on the commandant de place. M. de Liniéres inhabited a first 
floor. 


I ascended the staircase, and left my gun at the door. The commandant 
was with an officer. He bad just got up, on hearing that the tricolored flag 
was hoisted on the top of the cathedral. Probably he was not aware of my 
arrival, for at the moment I walked in he was asking the details of this strange 
event of the officer. 

“ Excuse me, M. le Vicomte,” I said to him; “ but if it is simply details that 
you want, I can give you those details ; and I may add, that no one can give 
them more correctly than I can.” 

“ That may be, but who are you, sir, in the first place ?” asked the comman- 
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dant, looking at me with surprise. I have described my dress—a cravat like a 
well-rope, a shirt that had not been off for four days and three nights, a waist- 
coat that had lost half its buttons. There was, therefore, nothing very sur- 
prising in the commandant’s question. I gave him my name and qualification. 
I described to him in a few words the state of affairs at Paris,"as also the ob- 
ject of my mission, and I presented him the order of General Gerard. The 
commandant de place, or king’s lieutenant, as he was indifferently called at 
that time, read the order attentively, and then giving it back to me: 

“Sir,” he said, “ you must understand that | in no way recognise the so- 
vereienty of the Provisional Government. Add to this, the signature of Ge- 
neral Gerard presents no features of authenticity. It is not legalised ; it has 
not even a seal.” 

“ Sir,” I replied, “ there is one thing that I feel convinced will triumphantly 
take the place of legalisation and seal ; I give you my word of honour that the 
signature is truly that of General Gerard.” 

A smile, that was not wanting in irony, played on the lips of the comman- 
dant de place. 

“ [ believe you, sir,” said he ; “ but I will give you a piece of news that will 
render all discussion useless ; it is, that there are not at this moment more 
than two hundred cartridges in the magazine.” 

M. de Liniéres’ smile had quickened the current of my blood. 

“ Sir,” I answered, “as you do not exactly know the number of cartridges 
that there are in the magazine, [ shall go and obtain correct information fron 
the three military men who are my prisoners on parole.” 

“ What! your prisoners on parole?” 

“ Yes, M. le Vicomte—Colonel d’Orcourt, Captain Mollard, and Sergeant 
Ragon are my prisoners ou parole. I shall accordingly go, as I had the ho- 
nour to inform you, to ascertain the exact quantity of ammunition that there 
is in the magazine, and I shall come back and tell you.” 


The hero of the insurrection accordingly went forth, met an officer of 
the regiment quartered in the town, who assured him of their neutrality, 


arrived at the magazine, ascertained that there were two hundred pounds 


of powder there, and returned to the domicile of the king’s lieutenant. 
This time there was not only a sentinel at the street door, but one also at the 
door of the apartment. The society within had also received a reinforce- 
ment in the persons of the Marquis de Lenferna, lieutenant of gendar- 
merie, and M. de Bonvilliers, lieutenant-colonel of engineers. These 
centlemen were in uniform, and had their swords by their sides. 


I entered (relates M. Dumas) and closed the door behind me; but when I 
found myself in the presence of four officers I regretted having left my gun 
at the door, for I felt at once that something serious was going to take place 
between them and me. I put my hands mechanically to the pockets of my 
shooting-dress to feel if my pistols were there. There they certainly were. 

“Sir,” said the commandant to me, in a supercilious tone, “ I sent, in your 
absence, for M. the Marquis de Lenferna and M. Bonvilliers, who constitute, 
with me, the military authorities of the town, so that you may acquaint them 
with the object of your mission.” 

[ saw that it was necessary to take up the conversation in the tone adopted 
by M. de Liniéres. 

“ Dear sir,” I answered, “ the object of my mission is very simple ; it is merely 
to take whatever powder I may find in the magazine, and to transport that 
powder to Paris, where powder is wanting. And here I beg to inform you, 
M, the king’s lieutenant, that you were wrongly informed as to the quantity 
of powder in the magazine; there are not two hundred cartridges, but two 
hundred pounds of powder. 


“Two hundred pounds of powder or two hundred cartridges, that is not 
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the question, sir; the. question is, that you come to take the powder in a 
fortified town haying a garrison of eight hundred men.” 

“Truly, sir, you put.the, question in a correct light: I come to take the 
powder in a fortified town having a garrison of eight hundred men ; and here 
is my order,” 

I presented the order of General Gerard to the king's lieutenant, who, no 
doubt because he had already read it, took it with the tip of his fingers, 
looked carelessly at it, and passed it on to his neighbour, who, having read it, 
returned it, with a nod of his head, to M. de Linieres. 

“ And probably, to carry this order into execution, supposing that we are 
not prepared to yield obedience to it, you have an army ?” 

“No, sir, but [ have a perfect resolution to take this powder; the more so 
as I have promised General La Fayette to take it or to lose my life. That is 
why I asked for an order from you to open the gate of the magazine, and that 
I now renew that request.” 

“And alone, as you are, M. Dumas? I believe you told me that your 
name was Dumas.” 

“ Yes, sir, my name is M. Dumas.” 

“ And alone, as you are, do you pretend, M. Dumas, to force me to sign 
that order? You will no doubt remark that we are four.” 

What I had remarked, for a moment past, at the increasingly sarcastic tone 
of the commandant, was that the situation was becoming perilous. I had, in 
consequence, stepped back, so as to be master of the door; and as | stepped 
back, [ had introduced my hands into my pockets, and cocked my pistols with 
as little noise as possible. I now suddenly drew them forth, and bringing 
them to bear on the group before me : 

“You are four, gentlemen, that is true; but we—we are five!” And, 
taking two steps in advance, I added, “ Gentlemen, I give you my word of 
honour that if in five seconds the order is not signed, I will blow out the 
brains of every man here; and I shall begin with you, M. the king’s lieu- 
tenant. To every lord all honour!” 

I had become very pale, but probably, notwithstanding my pallidity, my 
countenance expressed a firm resolve. The barrel of the right hand pistol was 
only a foot and a half from M. de Liniéres’ head. 

“Take care, sir,” I said, “ [am about to count the seconds ;” and, after a 
pause, I counted, “ One—two—three ¥ 

At this moment a side-door burst open, and a female precipitated herself 
into the room in a paroxysm of terror. 

“Oh, my dear, yield! yield!” she exclaimed. “ It is another revolt of the 
negroes !” 

And as she said this, she looked at me with a terrified eye. 

‘* Sir,” said the commandant, “ out of respect for my wife.” 

“Sir,” IL answered, “I have the greatest respect for madame; but I also have 
a mother and a sister. I hope, therefore, that you will have the goodness to 
request madame to retire, and let us conclude this affair as men.” 

“Oli, my dear ;’ Madame de Liniéres continued to cry, “yield! yield, I 
beseech you! do what you are asked to do, in the name of Heaven. Remember 
my father and my mother massacred at St. Domingo !” 

I then understood what Madame de Linitres meant by the words, “ It is 
anotlier revolt of negroes.” Seeing my crisp hair, my colour darkened by three 
days’ sun, my slightly perceptible Creole accent—if, with the hoarseness I was 
suffering from, there remained any accent whatsoever—she had taken me for 
a negro! and had been carried away by the most fearful apprehensions. These 
fears arose from the circumstance, that when Demoiselle de Saint Janvier, 
M. and Madame de Saint Janvier, her father and her mother, had been piti- 
lesslvy murdered before her eves at the revolt of the Cape, (?) The situation, 
it will be felt, became too exciting; it could not last much longer. 
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“ But, sir,” exclaimed the king’s lieutenant, in despair, “I cannot yield toa 


single man!” bie Chad th 
“ Do you wish, sir, that I shall sign an attestation, averring that it was wi 


a pistol at your head that you gave me the order?” 

“ Yes—yes, sir,” shouted out Madame de Linicres. 

Needless to relate, after a little more resistance on the one side, and 
insistance on the other, in which we are most struck with the apparent 
indifference of the three armed officers present at this strange interview, 
as also of that of the sentinel at the door, M. de Liniéres gave way, 
and a regular authorisation to remove the powder was obtained from 
the royalist commandant. Thus it was that Dumas captured the 
town of Soissons, and carried away its ammunition in triumph (the 
mayor, who appears to have been a liberal, supplying the waggens) to 
Paris, where, to his horror and dismay, he found all that he had done 
was to no purpose, and that the republic was already supplanted by 
another royal dynasty : another act in the great drama of French 


government had, indeed, already commenced. 








THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
CuarpTrer LXII. 


Not long after the regent’s departure from the Palais de la Cour, to 
which Alba immediately transferred his residence, a couple of menials 
were busily employed in one of its largest and loftiest apartments. It 
was divided in two unequal parts by means of a raised platform of ordi- 
nary deal boards, carelessly put together, whereon stood a long table, on 
which was a crucifix of ebony and an hour-glass, flanked by a smaller 
one on either hand with ink-horn and paper, as if destined to the use of 
secretaries or recorders ; ali three were covered with black cloth. 

Behind the principal table, directly in the middle, was a roomy, softly- 
stuffed, elbow-chair, whose gaudy decorations were discreetly veiled beneath 
a cloth similar to that which covered the tables. On either side of this 
the servants were placing some high-backed and tapestry-worked chairs, 
of so remote a date that they bore the arms of Burgundy, yet unquartered, 
with those of Spain or Austria; whilst immediately opposite, just below 
the platform, stretched an oaken bench, evidently from its exquisite 
carving purloined from the chapel for the occasion. And if we except 
the never-failing bench of oak affixed to the wainscot all round the room, 
there was no other furniture in the but so lately gorgeously fitted-up 
chamber. Its rich hangings were torn from the walls, whose nakedness 
gave a bleak, chilling aspect to the interior, which the torches fixed in 
them at -regular intervals — for every ray from without was excluded by 
the closed shutters—made by their red glare still more gloomy, contrast- 
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ing strangely with the blaze of cheerful sunshine that the occasional 
opening of doors revealed. 

«| sav, Peterkin,” said one of the men to a fellow-servant, “ what is 
the use of taking so much trouble with all these torches when there is 
the blessed light of day, which surely might serve these Spaniards as well 
as all other Christians?” 

‘¢ Hush—hush,” replied the other. ‘It is not for the pleasure of the 
judges, but to dismay the prisoners. If the Spaniards could, Josse, the 


would keep all the day to themselves and leave us nothing but the night, 


and spare the tore ‘hes too.” 

“ Poor prisoners!” said Josse, with a sigh. ‘ They are surely fright- 
ened enough at the bare mention of the Council of Twelve—there can be 
no need to add to their terrors.” 

“'True,”’ answered Peterkin; ‘* but they are like lemons, they must 
be squeezed hard to get all the juice out of them ; the greater the terror 
the more easy to wring from them their moneys.’ 

“ Surely the rack is enough to make them give it up.” 

“Tt is not spared them, Josse.” 

‘Thank God I am not a rich man!” exclaimed Josse. 

“ Ay, indeed,” said Peterkin. ‘1 never thought there would come a 
time when a poor devil might thank Heaven for his mean condition; but 
miracles will never cease.” 

“The worst of it is, Peterkin, a poor Fleming has no chance whatever 
of mending his fortunes—it’s all for those Spanish hounds now; and if 
they grind our rich, it does not put bread into the mouth of our poor. 

“ Silence ! Here i is one of them coming,” said Peterkin, as a Spanish 
domestic entered the room. 

«Ay, ay,” said Josse, in a whisper, as he brushed up close by Peterkin, 
“we must bear patiently their bark and their bite.” 

Peterkin shrugged his shoulders ; but a look of infinite disgust escaped 
from beneath his heavy eyelids as he glanced towards the Spaniard. 

“ How is this ?”’ said the new comer, in a high, authoritative tone. 

‘There are only ten chairs placed behind the table, that of the president 
sneluded! Is this the way you provide for the Council of Twelve?” 

“T thought,” replied Josse, timidly, “the Lord of Barlaimont and 
President Viglius had withdrawn from it; in that case there would 
remain but ten, you see.” 

“ And how dare you inquire, know, or think, of such things?” said the 
Spaniard, swearing a dreadful oath. “ But Pll warrant you so good a 
place is not long to remain vacant, so put the two chairs more, will you, 
and that instantly. There now, you blockhead ! you have put thirteen” — 
for poor Josse in his flurry aad mistaken numbers. ‘Do you dare to 
act with «disrespect, or to menace the council with ill luck? If I thought 
so, | would dust your back to a better turn than you have dusted these 
chairs ;” and the Spaniard raised the wand he held in his hand as if about 
to follow the threat with a blow. The more timid Josse sprang aside, 
while Peterkin seemed scarcely able to repress his rising anger; the 
Spaniard noticed it, but triumphed in his power. “ Put an additional 
cushion into the president’s cha r, can’t you, blockhead? Prop the seat 
well up, that in case he be fatigued, as he has been these few days past, 
his nap may be more commodivus than heretofore.” 
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“But how can he judge if he sleeps?” demanded Peterkin, with 
assumed simplicity. 

$ Anat” ae the Spaniard, indignantly; “one wants neither eyes 
nor ears to discover what rebellious traitors you all are.” 

Whether Peterkin might not have been hurried beyond the bounds of 
prudence at this general remark is not certain; but at that moment a 
few more servants entered the room, and the preparations went on so 
actively as to prevent all superfluous conversation. 

After the lapse of half an hour, twelve men of ruthless aspect entered, 
and silently took their places at the table. They were followed by secre- 
taries, attendants, and guards; the latter of whom lined the chamber. 
Some time passed before the stillness was broken by any sound but the 
rustling of papers, on which the secretaries were intent. At length, 
upon a signal from the president, the numerous prisoners whose trials, it 
was hoped, might be got over that day, were led in, and permitted to 
huddle together at the further extremity of the room, except such as 
were called to take their seats on the bench of the accused. They looked, 
for the most part, as if judgment were already passed upon them. 

Among this terror-stricken group, conspicuous by his own firm bearing, 
stood Casembrot, pale indeed, and worn in looks, but evidently nerved to 
brave his foes and meet his fate. Personally acquainted with many of 
the prisoners, he greeted them by name as he passed along, until he 
joined Stralen, near whom he took his seat, awaiting with the rest his 
turn to appear before the judges. 

‘“‘T expected to find you here,” said Casembrot. ‘ As a friend to the 
noble Orange, how could you escape their malignity? But I see many 
for whose presence | was not prepared.” 

“It is easily explained,” replied Stralen—“ they are rich; and though 
many of them are but tradesmen, and totally unconnected with political 
affairs, yet shall they pay with their lives for their successful industry.” 

‘“'That’s hard,” observed Casembrot, ‘‘and might have been avoided ; 
but now all regret is unavailing; we must look to it that we die like 
men.” 

“That were easy,” said Stralen, “if the doom of men were but 
awarded us. Hark! how they deal with those unhappy burghers.” 

The attention of both men became riveted on the proceedings of this 
illegal court—illegal even in its forms. The accusation was first read by 
one of the secretaries. The prisoners were then submitted to a species of 
interrogatory which invariably turned upon one point—the state of their 
finances. These investigations were succeeded by the same concise sum- 
ming up; the prisoner was invariably found guilty, condemned, and 
ordered to be withdrawn, that he might give place to another. 

These summary proceedings of the celebrated Council of Blood, so 
called from its iniquitous and sanguinary judgments, instituted by the 
Duke of Alba immediately upon the regent’s departure, were continued 
with undeviating uniformity ; except in a few instances, in which there 
appeared some hesitation on the part of the merchants to confess freely 
the amount of their fortune, when the threat of the rack would invariably 
reduce them to reason. The never-failing sentence of death followed, 
with a slight variation as to the mode of inflicting it. 

That trials such as these, a mere form to be got over as speedily as 
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possible, in which one point alone offered the slightest interest, should 
fatigue the judges, was natural. Day after day, from morning till noon, 
to hearken to the same accusations, pronounced in the same dry, mono- 
tonous tone, was enough to weary more conscientious men than those who 
there sat in judgment. Many testified their indifference by whispering 
together; some yawned and stretched themselves repeatedly, and others 
sank into deep slumber, from which even the final condemnation scarce 
roused them. Among the latter was Vargas, the celebrated president. 
Sleep settled on his heavy brow and ferocious countenance between each 
sentence it was his office to pronounce ;_ but even in sleep his sharp angry 
features relaxed not from their savage expression. Suddenly, as the 
secretary repeated in a louder tone than usual the name of the accused, 
the Spaniard would raise his head, rub his eyes, and pronounce in a husky 
tone : 

“Van Claes, the armourer—is that it, secretary? Guilty of high 
treason—convicted.” 

“ But, my lord,” perhaps urged the miserable victim, “ I never 

* Silence !” would thunder forth the judge, in his coarsest accent. 
“Silence, you dog! you Flemish beer-swiller! I tell you, you are guilty 
—condemned—and this is your sentence: you shall be dragged at a 
horse’s tail, with arms tied behind your back, to the Grand Sablon, and 
there executed.” 

* But—but,” stammered forth the unfortunate merchant, sensible even 
in death of so gross an insult—‘“ let me perish, but spare me this! I am 
aman of substance; two hundred thousand florins will my confiscation 
bring to the king's coffers.” 

** Had it been less,” said Vargas, “the tail of an ass would have done 
for you.” 

In like manner was every observation of the accused silenced ; and 
between pronouncing the doom of one wretched victim and the sentence 
of the next, Vargas invariably fell back into forgetfulness. 

‘* This is dreadful !” said Casembrot to Stralen ; “‘ and are these to be 
the judges of the noble Orange—of the unfortunate Egmont? Such 
trials are mere mockery! It were best at once to seize the estate of the 
one, and take the life of the other.” 

‘¢ These trials are little else than wholesale butcheries,” said Stralen. 
“Tt is difficult to nerve oneself to meet such injustice with fortitude. 
What would I not give for the power of sleeping over my trial as these 
Spaniards will; the result being as clear to me as though I had gone 
through it. Oh! that I could but purchase the stoicism I should glory 
in exhibiting.”’ 

“ Nay,” exclaimed Casembrot ; “instead of envying these men a pas- 
siveness so disgraceful, I wish I knew of a charm to awake them from its 
torpor—words wherewith to freeze the blood within their veins, to cause 
their tyrant souls to quail. Would that I knew a spell to rouse them, by 
the power of which they might never know rest again !” 

“ But,” Stralen disconsolately murmured, “ what would it avail us ? 
We are lost, Backerseel !” 

Casembrot exhorted his friend to meet his fate with the composure 
which it behoved him to display. Stralen lacked not personal courage, 
but had none of that moral decision, that genial glow at the heart, that 
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enthusiasm in a right cause, which give powers of endurance, and a calm 
contempt for injustice. 

The foregoing cases being disposed of, a fresh batch of prisoners were 
sent forward, among whom Casembrot and Stralen were called by name. 
They both rose simultaneously, and took their places with the rest at the 
foot of the platform. 

The trial of Stralen, who was first dealt with, afforded more interest to 
the Spaniards than the preceding ones, on account of his having been so 
deep in the confidence of the Prince of Orange. It did not, however, 
satisfy them in its results, for they could extract nothing new from the 
burgomaster of Antwerp. But when Casembrot’s turn came, all roused 
themselves; and the apathy of indifference gave way to the keenest 
malignity as they bent eagerly forward to catch every word that dropped 
from him. 

“ Before you insult me with vague and illegal forms,” said he firmly, 
stepping up to the table at which the twelve sat, and confronting them 
rather like one about to take cognisance of their derelictions, than a 
criminal standing before his judges, ‘* hear me disclaim the competency 
of this court to sit in judgment upon me ; for were you even appointed 
by the king—which you are not—or the states, which alone can make 
your proceedings valid in the eyes of the free-born subjects of this 
republic, I would still dispute your power to judge me, disqualified as 
are for the task by your habits and your total want of legal know- 

edge. Send me back to my prison—to death if you will, and let the deed 
bear at once its true name, that of murder! Spare yourselves and me 
the mockery of justice, which cannot deceive others, and can neither 
impede nor further your preconceived and irrevocable resolves.” 

Vargas seemed about to speak; but Lenoir, the Belgian secretary, 
the only one of that nation present, hastened to interfere. 

“You are mistaken, Sire de Backerseel ; this court cannot be called 
illegal, instituted as it is by the king’s representative, the most noble 
Duke of Alba; and as to the privileges you talk of, rebel subjects forfeit 
all those that have been granted by indulgent princes, and the king has 
the power to withdraw what his ancestors bestowed.”’ 

Thus spoke the only man there who had the smallest pretension to 
legal knowledge; but before Casembrot could reply, Vargas, having 
recovered from his astonishment at the prisoner's boldness, addressed him 
as follows : 

“You are wrong, Sire de Backerseel, both in disputing an authority 
you have not the power to evade, and in supposing your own fate decided 
beyond recal. Yes,” he continued, in a gentler and more insinuating 
manner than was his wont, ‘it rests with you to soften your punish- 
ment—to palliate your offences—to atone for the past—to deserve, per- 
haps, even more than forgiveness at the king’s hands. All this, I say, 
rests with you.” 

Vargas paused as if for an answer; but Casembrot, more embarrassed 
than relieved by this unexpected tone, remaining silent, he continued in 
an almost coaxing manner, so unusual with him that it made his com- 

rs stare: 

“Come, Sire de Backerseel, do not make your case worse than it need 
be. I have already shown that you have it in your power to ameliorate 
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our situation ; I'll now point out to you, more distinctly, how you may 
effect it. In brief, where is the treasure-chamber of your master? You 
must know it—where is it to be found? It is not in vain, we know, that 
the house of Egmont is called ‘the rich.’ Where are the gold, silver, 
and jewels of price ?—where, in short, is this treasure-chamber ? for that 
such a one exists we have no doubt.” 

‘‘There is such a chamber,” replied Casembrot—* it is filled with 
gold, silver, and jewels—treasures such as your hearts thirst after, and 
your eyes would love to gloat upon ” He paused, and all the twelve 
glared upon him in greedy expectation. 

“Well!” said Vargas, actually pale with agitation. 

“TI alone, besides the Count of Egmont, can tell where that chamber 
is,” said Casembrot, fixing his eyes full on the president—“ but I will 
not. Think you that my soul is as base as yours, who, like common 
banditti, live by pillage and murder? Men without heart and without 
honour, judge not of others by yourselves !” 

There ran a murmur of indignation round the assembly, which Vargas 
silenced by a wave of his hand ; and still retaining the same command of 
tone and feature, continued : 

“You repel our graciousness, Sire de Backerseel, with much distem- 
perature. Ihave already shown you that it is not wise to set at defiance 
an authority which you have not the power to evade; it argues as little 
reason to refuse us an information which we have the means of ex- 
tracting from you, when it would avail you much to grant it willingly.” 

“Gentlemen, you have my answer,” said Casembrot, with decision. 

“Think better of it,” still urged the president. ‘I repeat, we have 
other means besides those of mild persuasion. The rack is at hand, and 
many an instrument of torture besides. We have invented—we have 
refined upon it—we know how to wring the nerves and sinews—how to 
make nature weak, though the heart be strong. Rest assured we will 
not spare you; you seem not of robust health, nor do you possess a 
frame of proof ;'’ he scanned him as he spoke with a practised eye. 
“ Your resolution will fail—why not avoid the trial ?” 

“Do your worst by me,” said Casembrot, folding his arms across his 
chest and throwing back his head with an air of dignity. ‘‘ I kuow well 
what are the resources of Spanish cruelty. Like unto the fallen angels 
in your pride, your rapacity, your ferocity, 1 would not be such as you for 
twenty lives, had you them to bestow !” 

Several hands sought the hilts of their rapiers ; but Vargas again 
restored tranquillity both by look and gesture. 

‘Since, Lord of Backerseel, you will not compromise matters with us, 
we must deal with you accordingly. You must expect to meet with our 
utmost severity. Nor think to display here any useless contempt of 
court ; you would only embitter our feelings towards others, perchance, 
less guilty and less stubborn than yourself.” 

As the president spoke these words there was a general movement 
among the prisoners. They raised their hands and eyes towards heaven, 
then looked imploringly at Casembrot. He understood their mute 
appeal; he might aggravate the horrors of their situation by giving 
vent to his indignation ; suppressing, therefore, with a powerful effort 
the angry reply that rose to his lip, he bowed in silent acquiescence. 
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« First,” continued Vargas, “* you will confess you were present at the 
banquet given at the Hotel of Cuylenberg in honour of the Gueux, and that 
oe there drank suecess to the Confederacy, and took the oath which 

und. you to it along with the Counts of Egmont and Horn, the Prince 
of Orange, and many other noble gentlemen whose names I will forthwith 
read to you ?” So saying, he took a paper handed to him by Lenoir. 

“ It is needless,” answered Casembrot ; ‘ I cannot remember who was 
there and who was not, but I”—and he drew himself up to his full height 
—‘ I was there—I took the oath ; beyond that, rest assured my recollec- 
tion does not extend.” 

“ But,” said Lenoir, who was of the same province as Casembrot, and 
was willing to shield him, “ though you took the oath when its conse- 
quences might not be so clear to you, surely now you know it was against 
your duty to the king, you repent of having done so ?”” 

“No!” replied Casembrot. ‘ My only regret is that we did not ad- 
here more strictly to our vows. Were my foot even now on the scaffold, 
I would still ery, ‘ Vive les Gueux!’” 

“So far so good as to what concerns your private opinion,” said 
Vargas, coolly; ‘ but will you swear upon this crucifix” — pushing 
towards the prisoner that which stood before him—* will you swear upon 
this that the Count of Egmont was not among you, that he did not 
pledge the Gueux in the wine-cup ?” 

‘“‘ T have said I cannot remember, so I cannot swear,” replied Casem- 
brot. 

** Write down, secretary,” said Vargas, “ that the prisoner does not 
deny that the Count of Egmont was in the banqueting-hall. He can- 
not swear to the contrary, therefore you may write at once that he was 
there.”’ 

“ T protest against this!” said Casembrot. 

“* Nay, we will find means to sharpen your memory,” said the presi- 
dent, resuming his hoarse, guttural tones ; ‘ but let us first see what you 
ean recollect without compulsion. Unless your powers of reminiscence 
be very poor indeed, you must remember a certain ride to Tenermonde 
in company with your lord, the Count of Egmont, there to meet the 
Prince of Orange, and many others, all of whom had been at the banquet 
of Cuylenberg.” 

“« It is true,” replied Casembrot, firmly ; “ I was at Tenermonde.” 

“ And the Count of Egmont? Will you deny that he was there? 
Can you pledge your honour as a gentleman that he was not ?” 

Casembrot’s head drooped for a moment ; but overcoming the slight 
hesitation, he said, in a firm voice, 

“Yes; I perfectly remember having ridden there in company with 
my noble lord to meet the Prince of Orange and many other noblemen 
now beyond your reach. Had we then succeeded in persuading the 
Count of Egmont to act as became a patriot, you, and such as you, 
would never have entered this land !” 

** Mark that, secretary!” cried the president, in a voice of thunder. 
“He owns to a meeting of the Confederates, in which they discussed 
the means of preventing the king, or the king’s delegates and troops, 
from entering into his own dominions. Rank rebellion !” 


“Ifyou take down this against me,” said Casembrot, “you are at 
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liberty to attach what meaning you please to my words; but do not 
apply such an epithet as that you used but now to the Count of Egmont, 
for, by heaven! you will do him the foulest injustice. Never did he 
harbour such a thought.” 

“ The secretary leant over his paper ; but whether he took down what 
Casembrot uttered, or rather chose to let it pass, is uncertain. 

“ Will you deny,” continued Vargas, that when the Count of Egmont 
went to the court of France to espouse the Princess Isabel of Valois for 
the king, you accompanied him ?” 

“ There is no reason why I should do so,” said Casembrot. 

“ Do you remember, then, having visited with him, and being warmly 
welcomed by the Protestant princes of France ?” 

“ Perfectly. It was not then thought a crime to be well received by 
a Condé or a Coligni.” 

“ Write down, secretary,” said Vargas, “that the prisoner confesses 
to the private meetings between the Count of Egmont and the Protestant 
princes of France, in order to establish an alliance with them.” 

“That I deny,” said Casembrot, earnestly; “of this, assuredly, I 
know nothing.” 

“ Write down,” said Vargas, coolly, “‘ that the Sire de Backerseel was 
not present, though he knew of these meetings.” 

‘“‘ This is mere mockery,” exclaimed Casembrot. ‘If you proceed in 
this manner, I must remain silent.” 

“Some more questions you must answer,” said Vargas, with lowering 
brows. ‘ Will you deny that when you went to Spain with the Count 
of Egmont, you were aware that he held private interviews with Don 
Carlos, and that he discovered to that unhappy prince certain treacherous 
plans to place him at the head of affairs in this country, to the detriment 
of our lord the king ?” 

“1 know of no such interviews,” replied Casembrot, angrily. 

“ Both the count and yourself,” continued Vargas, unmoved, ‘have 
frequently been heard to speak treasonable words with reference to this 
subject.” 

“If you call it treason to have hoped much from this scion of our 
royal house, whose heart, unlike that of his Spanish-bred father, was 
with the Fleming—one in whom we hoped on some future day to trace 
the soul of his grandfather—then is every Fleming guilty who ever 
beheld the prince.” 

‘Will you swear on the crucifix that the Count of Egmont had no 
private meetings with Don Carlos?” continued Vargas. 

“‘T know not what you mean,” replied Casembrot, indignantly. “I 
am here to answer for my own deeds, not those of the Count of Egmont. 
Your proceedings, I must repeat, are not only unjust in the extreme, but 
altogether illegal. Your very method of examination is at variance 
with the forms of law—of this you must be conscious.” 

“You mistake, messire. We are not lawyers, thank God—that is, 
not in the ordinary sense of the term—but gentlemen, noblemen, hi- 
dalgos, every one. We care but little for vain forms; and you are here 
to answer whatsoever questions we may be pleased to put to you. If 
you like not our mode of interrogatory, one fair answer to one single de- 
mand will release you from all annoyance. In a word, then, will you 
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declare where your master’s treasures are to be found, or will you die 
upon the rack? This, messire, is the option.” soca 

“ My choice is made,” said Casembrot, a glow of enthusiasm lighting 
up his eye, and flushing his pale countenance. There is nothing you 
can condemn me to that I will not endure rather than betray a trust re- 
posed in me. Nay, my creed will enable me to suffer cheerfully ; for it 
teaches me that there are no tortures you can inflict in this world equal 
to those wherewith they will be repaid unto you in eternity, which alike 
await you and me. And my philosophy leads me to think that lawless 
barbarities such as you perpetrate in every land over which you obtain 
sway will one day come home to your descendants, and make their homes 
desolate, desecrate their altars, and lay the glory and peace of your coun- 
try in ashes. It is not for condemning me that I say thus much to you; for, 
I confess it, I have ever been a traitor in my heart—in my wishes—in my 
feelings; and if I have not been so in deeds, it is because stronger mo- 
tives restrained me. As a born subject of Philip, I may deserve death ; 
that I have not merited yet more, is because I loved Egmont, and his 
fidelity stood firm. But when you would attack the honour of such as 
he—when you would dip his laurels in his blood, because you envy him 
the possession of them—when you would rob him of his hereditary 
honours and wealth, and condemn the noblest and the best in the land for 
drinking a cup too much in the merriment of the banquet hour, and 
thousands of innocent men—innocent even in thought—to grasp at their 
riches—you! who are come we know not whence—sprung we know not 
from what—the mushroom growth of a tyrant’s favour—for deeds like 
these, I lay upon you my own and my country’s curse!” 

It was now with the utmost difficulty that Vargas could restrain his 
colleagues from carrying out the sentence of death before he had pro- 
nounced it; but he felt that, all-powerful and unscrupulous as Alba was, 
this might be going a step too far—that prisoners must not be thus un- 
ceremoniously despatched. When at last he succeeded in restoring order, 
leaning back in his arm-chair as if wearied by the exertions he had gone 
through, he turned upon Casembrot a look of ineffable contempt, and 
said: 

“ Enough, Sire de Backerseel ; you have displayed enough eloquence 
for one day, and perhaps more than was needful in such a forum. 
Gentle means having failed, we must resort to the more severe 
ones. This examination is not definitive; but as you will, doubtless, not 
be able again to support the journey to Brussels’—as he spoke these 
words, a cold, satanic smile played on his withered lips—“ we will even 
take the trouble to see you at Vilvorde ourselves, when I trust the result 
will be more satisfactory.” 

Casembrot, deigning no further reply, was led out by the guards. 

‘That man,” said Vargas to his colleagues, passing his broidered, 
perfumed kerchief over his brow, “ has given me trouble. Send for a 
glass of sugar and water, and, if possible, let it be iced.” 
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THE SLAVE-SHLP. 


BY EDWARD WILBERFORCE, 


Sait on! sail on! rejoicing in thy might! 
Beauteous as fairies, or as ocean queen! 

Buoyant as floating feathers, and as light 
As frolic fairies dancing on the green. 


Peerless pursue thy solitary way, 
Thy taper masts aspiring to the sky ; 
Dance lightly onward to the summer bay 
That views thy secrets with a fearful eye. 


Wicked, yet fair! and oh, how passing fair, 
As she who once the Trojan prince beguiled ; 
Wooing with outspread sails the gentle air, 
Seemingly guiltless, yet with blood defiled! 


Speed on! and gaily spread thy snow-white sail, 
With thy sharp prow the yielding waves divide ; 
Rejoice triumphant in the freshening gale, 
And walk the waters in thine empty pride. 


Sail on! but hope not safely to pursue 
For aye thy course of piracy and crime ; 

Thy victims’ blood calls out for vengeance due, 
And thou shalt perish at th’ appointed time. 


Now, as thou sailest onward fearlessly, 
The winds are loth to fan thee with their breath ; 
The waves before thee parted, turn and fly 
As though thou bearedst pestilence and death. 


No birds come near, and circling round thee fly’; 
Round thy death-bearing hull no fishes play 

Save the fierce sharks, that ever following nigh 
From thy vile crew demand their daily prey. 


Speed on thy way! triumphant in thy pride! 

Ab! fair without, yet stained with blood within ; 
How oft, alas! some beauteous form doth hide 
A heart corrupt and every shape of sin! 
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FSA'S E'L MIL FOR’ D. 
An Oxp Bacnuetor’s Story. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES. 


VII. 


How could I break the sad tidings to Sir John of his wife’s insanity? 
I dreaded the effect such a communication might have upon Isabel. Day 
after day I took my pen in the vain hope of performing this painful office, 
but it was useless. I could not do it, and sheet after sheet was consigned 
to the flames as soon as written. But at last, with a painful effort, the 
task was done, and the letter sent to the post; then I paced up and down 
my little studio, almost wishing to recal it; and I pictured the agony of 
Isabel when this intelligence reached her, how anxiously she had wished 
to rejoin her mother when she escaped from the convent, and how her 
wishes were overruled by my fears for her safety. 

Unfortunate old bachelor! how I blamed myself for lack of wisdom in 
not taking greater precaution for the mother’s peace of mind when I 
rescued the daughter from impending misery ; but yet what could I have 
done? If Il had permitted Father Donald to know anything of Isabel's 
plans before they were executed, they would as surely have been frus- 
trated by his manceuvres, and therefore there was no other course to be 
adopted than the one I then took; and I derived some comfort from the 
knowledge that I had forwarded a letter to Lady Milford immediately 
Isabel was safely on board the steamer out of Father Donald’s reach, and 
I could not possibly have foreseen the effect her daughter’s disappearance 
would have upon the poor mother. Grief she would of course feel, but 
that frantic despair could only arise from dread of the fearful tortures 
which might be put upon her child at the instigation of the priest. And 
thus, though I could not entirely divest myself of blame, I consoled my- 
self with the knowledge of having acted with as much sagacity as my 
poor old brains could dictate. 

And not many days hence another cause of dismay presented itself, 
conveyed in a letter from Ernest : 

I could scarcely believe my senses as my eye fell upon the words, “I 
hear, from undoubted authority, that Isabel is positively engaged to Sir 
Harry D ; the day was fixed, and by this time she 1s married !” 
I staggered to a chair, for a qualm came over me. Had I indeed been 
deceived in her ?—the faultless Isabel, as I had till then believed her. My 
own early griefs passed vividly before my mind’s eye, and then I turned 
again to Ernest’s letter, and read the outpourings of his grief and disap- 
pointment, and [ do declare I almost caught myself shedding tears of 
sympathy ! 

And Montague had just succeeded to a title and fortune by the sudden 
death of a distant relative. His mother was anxiously urging him to 
return to England, but he said, “The news he had just heard from 
Jamaica required blotting from memory’s page ere he could feel inclined 
to visit England again.” 


I resumed my pacing with more energetic strides, for I felt indignant 
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that I should have been so deceived in Isabel. I wrote my condolences 
to Ernest, upbraiding her falsity, and sppveoging his faithfulness (little 
did I know how much he had allowed Mimi to entangle him). “ Better 
is it,” said I, “to wear the willow with an honourable and truthful heart, 
than to carry away the prize with a false one !”’ 

But what a terrible perplexity I was in, when, some days afterwards, 
I heard from Sir John Milford, and he stated that information had 

reached him of Montague’s marriage with Mademoiselle St. Clair. The 
news had affected his daughter so much that she was dangerously ill, and 
he intended returning to England with her, and should embark in a few 
days, if she was well enough to undertake the voyage. Oh! poor dis- 
tracted old bachelor. What does all this mean? thought I. I was 
ready to tear my hair, if I had had any to spare; but alas! the locks 
were scant and small—a few thin hairs were all | could boast. 

Once more I flew to my pen to acquaint Ernest with the facts I had 
just heard—of his marriage with Mademoiselle St. Clair I did not believe 
a word—but I told him of the “false report”—of Isabel's illness—of her 
expected return—urging him to be in readiness to receive her, as doubt- 
less her health would improve when she saw and judged for herself of his 
faithfulness and devotion. And then for days I waited in painful 
suspense, almost expecting to see Ernest each time the door opened ; but 
he came not; and no tidings from him. How could this be? At last 
came a letter from a friend of his, one who had acted the part of a second 
inaduel! My heart died within me. I could not see more than the 
words “* Montague” and “duel,” in an unknown hand; I dropped the 
letter, and a cold dew stood on my brow. Blame me not, gentle reader! 
I had loved him as my own son; and truth must be told, he was the son 
of my first love! her whom I had slighted; three years afterwards she 
had married Ernest’s father, who had from boyhood been my friend; 
and when we met in after years, it was still as friends, and his noble bo 
I loved as truly as man could love a son; and, as | have said before, 
Ernest had always evinced attachment to “ the old bachelor ;” perhaps he 
would scarcely have loved me so well, had he known how little I had valued 
his mother’s love; but of that he was ignorant; he knew her only as a 
happy wife, and I hoped to convince her of my regret for the past by 
naming her son as my heir. And could it be that this son was now 
dying? Once more I read the fatal truth—Ernest Montague was dan- 
gerously wounded; he had fought with the brother of Mademoiselle 
St. Clair. 

Piqued with the account of Isabel’s marriage, he had rashly yielded to 
the advances made by Mimi, had proposed, and been accepted. The 
marriage settlements were being drawn out at the very time he received 
my intelligence of Isabel’s approaching return to England. He imme- 
diately made known his wish to cancel his engagement with Mimi, and 

received a challenge, ‘‘ to atone for the insult with his heart’s blood,” 
from Monsieur le Capitaine. Lord C proved to be an active agent 
on the occasion. He acted as the Frenchman’s friend, and with savage 
satisfaction saw Ernest fall, as it was feared, mortally wounded. 

Mimi was seen to stamp her little foot again, and clench her tiny fist, 
as she exclaimed, “ De parchmen muss be signe; he must no die before 


> 
we get his gold. WVraiment! he is one base villain !” 
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An emissary of Lord-C presented the parchment for Ernest to 
sign, telling him, unless he made the provision he had promised for 
Mimi, she would sue him for breach of promise. Ernest was disgusted ; 
but—not to be frightened into doing what he knew they had no right to 
claim—he replied that he was quite willing to make reparation to 
mademoiselle for any disappointment caused, but that, as he believed 
he had atoned for his fault with his life, he fancied both she and her 
friends should be satisfied. 

Thus, then, the matter rested, and my dear Ernest might not, 
perhaps, survive another day. 1 determined on setting out immediately, 
in hope of at least seeing him once more, 





IX. 


I arrivep late in the evening at Paris, and on repairing to the hotel 
could scarcely restrain the impatience I felt to see him; but prudence 
held her sway; I knew that Ernest was enjoined perfect quiet and 
repose, and therefore believed the announcement of my arrival might 
cause him too much excitement to be unattended with danger. I there- 
fore exerted myself to calm the agitation which quite unmanned me, and 
await with patience the arrival of the French doctor, who, I was assured, 
would be with Ernest in less than an hour. In a much shorter time than 
I expected the facetious Frenchman was introduced. With characteristic 
politeness, he lamented I should have been kept waiting to see my friend, 
detailed rapidly every symptom of Montague’s case, shrugged his 
shoulders, and smiled with self-satisfaction as he described the operation 
he had performed of extracting the ball, giving me to understand that 
few men could have done the same as skilfully. As Sir Ernest Montague 
was still partially under the influence of chloroform, he said it would be 
but a wise precaution if I abstained from seeing him until the following 
day. 

How long and dreary that night appeared; and yet, in reality, it was 
a very short one, for the clock had but just chimed the hour of four when 
the glorious sun rose in the splendour of its summer brightness, tingin 
all surrounding objects with its golden hues. Yet, though all nature 
smiled, my heart refused the impress of her gladness, and I remained 
painfully oppressed with apprehension of some dread calamity. And still 
[ alternately paced my chamber and lounged in my chair, vainly striving 
to quiet the tumults within my breast. Several times | ventured as far 
as the dogpof Montague’s apartment, and anxiously listened, if but to 
eatch some sound of his voice, flattering myself I could judge of his 
state by its strength or weakness; but though all sound seemed hushed 
save the light step of his attendant, I listened in vain. The room was 
large, and his bed stood far from the door. | longed to enter, but dared 
not; his attendant assured me he was doing well; and upon his awakin 
from a refreshing sleep, the news of my arrival was gently broke to him, 
and I once more clasped the dear boy’s hand in mine. 

Day after day sped away. and he slowly mended; I continued with 
him, seldom leaving his bedside: and while thus detained in Paris, | 
heard of Sir John Milford’s arrival in England. He told me of the agony 
felt by himself and Isabel on learning the fearful disorder of his wife, and 
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of the steps he had taken to get her removed from the convent. The 
abbess had at first decidedly opposed it, but all obstacles had been over- 
come by a donation of 5001. to the convent, and Lady Milford was 
allowed to depart under the care of the family physician, Sir James 
Carlow, who had arranged that a meeting with her daughter should take 
place at his own residence in London, entertaining great hopes of a 
favourable result. Deeming it advisable, however, that his patient should 
recover from the fatigue of her journey by rest and careful nursing, some 
days intervened ere the would allow the interview to take place ; but at 
length his prohibition was removed, and he led the trembling girl to her 
mother’s apartment. With a prayerful heart and tottering step, Isabel 
entered the room; her mother was caressing a little spaniel in a childish 
way; she turned and started at Isabel's appearance, rose from her seat, 
advanced a step, then stopped and stared wildly, while she scarcely 
breathed, so intensely did she seem absorbed in regarding her visitor. 
Isabel’s self-possession forsook her, and she sprang forward, exclaiming, 
“Dearest mamma!” It was enough! the long lost yet onee treasured 
sound vibrated at that mother’s heart; the dark mist of obscured reason 
burst asunder, and with one faint shriek she fell upon the neck of her 
child! her arms were convulsively locked around her, and Isabel’s throb- 
bing heart beat in an ecstasy of joy! But, alas! a few moments dis- 
pelled the bright illusion, the physician entered, and too plainly perceived 
Lady Milford was in a fit. 

She remained in a precarious state for some time, but gentle nursing 
and skilful medical treatment produced a favourable change ; and though 
an increased debility and languor of frame was apparent, many lucid 
intervals gladdened poor Isabel, and at length she had been gratilied by 
hearing a wish expressed to see her husband. With the doctor’s consent 
Sir John was summoned, and the recognition took place under most 
favourable circumstances; a flood of tears relieved the overburdened 
mind, but the exhaustion which succeeded was so great, that very little 
hope was entertained of her ultimate restoration to health. 

Sir John expressed much satisfaction at having heard of Sir Ernest 
Montague’s recovery from the effect of his wound, but announced the 
painful fact that his ‘daughter’ r’s decision had quite thwarted his hopes of 
one day receiving him as his son-in-law; adding, that Isabel had re- 
quested him to state her wish, that the engagement which his own con- 
duct had cancelled should not be renewed. This was a very cruel cut to 
poor Ernest, and a great blow to the hopes I was entertaining of soon 
seeing the young couple made happy. 

¢ She i is justly offended with me!” said Ernest, with a heartrending 
sigh, on my permitting him to read Sir John’s letter. “She must, 
indeed, deem me unstable, and I cannot acquit myself. Yet I loved her 
truly —ardently ; and I never could have loved Mademoiselle St. Clair; 
it was a mere delusion; the little witch completely led me into the 
scrape ; but I will not blame her, for surely I cannot exonerate myself! 
And now, then, my case is hopeless, and what avails the once coveted 
wealth.” 

“You are not disposed to make it over to the fair Mimi, I suppose ?” 
retorted J. 

“ No, certainly Iam not; but do you think there is no hope for me of 
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a change in Isabel's decision? or do you think she has found some more 
worthy suitor?” 

“TI do not wish to be severe upon you, Ernest, but I really cannot 
think that Isabel is so fickle; I must still hope that the steadfastness of 

our love may be proved by éime, and then (but don’t let me raise false 
Seen) she may, perhaps, consent to revoke her present decision, and 
prove to you how much sorrow it has cost her at this present time to 
make it.” 

Ernest’s drooping spirit seemed raised by my remark, but he made no 
reply, though his eye beamed more brightly. His health had for many 
days been improving, and he was able to accompany me to the cafe. 
One morning | was surprised, while enjoying my déjetiner a la fourchette, 
to observe Lord C enter, and seat himself directly opposite me. 
An object of aversion, placed so immediately in front of one, is never 
conducive to one’s enjoyment of a meal, and his lordship’s presence was 
irksome to me, despite my best endeavours to prevent its being so. He 
almost constantly kept his eye upon me, with one of his supercilious 
sneers; and I fancied he was endeavouring to provoke me. I therefore 
was quite determined not to be provoked. On my rising from table, 
and with as unconcerned an air as I could assume going to a window, 
he followed me, and, coming up close, said, with haughty arrogance : 

“T demand satisfaction, sir, for malicious aspersions of my character, 
of which you have been guilty. You are bound in honour to give me 
such, if you consider yourself a man of honour and a gentleman.” 

* As Lam quite sure I have never said anything about you that was 
not strictly true, I cannot consider you entitled to any further assurance 
of the fact,” said I. 

** You may flatter yourself that your cowardice will shield you, but it 
shall not—satisfaction I will have, at the point of the dagger or muzzle 
of the pistol.” 

“Then you must take it in the best way you can get it,” said i. 

“T give you your choice of two things,” replied he: ‘either meet me 
to-morrow on the same spot where your worthy friend, Sir Ernest Mon- 
tague fell, or expect a meeting at any or every corner of Paris with the 
assassin’s dagger.” 

“Such a threat should scarcely fall from the lips of so devout a 
Catholic,” said I. 

Lord C curled his lip in scorn, and said, 

“Neither your taunts, your cowardice, nor yet your grey hairs shail 
save you. I have sworn revenge, and I will have it ;” and he clenched 
his teeth, and cast upon me such a fiendish look of savage triumph that 
I did not feel at all easy. 

At the moment he turned on his heel and was about to quit the room, 
I observed he was prevented by a slight tap on the arm from a cada- 
verous-looking young man dressed in black, who was immediately joined 
by another thickset personage, who bowed obsequiously to his lordship as he 
was introduced by the former. The appearance of both these individuals 
was repulsive in the extreme, and my blood began to curdle, for I be- 
thought me of the threat just held out to me by Lord C ; and I 
could not divest myself of an, uncomfortable sensation in looking at that 
little, square-built, bull-headed man, with those restless, little, piercing 
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eyes; and on glancing at his hands, I saw his fists clenched in a very 
determinate w ay, and his nods and winks to, Lord C were sufficient 
to excite the suspicion in my breast that he was the hired assassin his 
lordship intended to finish my career for me. This unpleasant feeling 
was strengthened by occasional glances shot over his shoulder at me ; 
and I instinctively drew nearer to the group, and overheard the words 
“Certainly,” “ of course,” “to-morrow night,” “ before midnight, or 
at the latest two o'clock.” Then, after much whispering again, I caught 
the sounds of several words, “Secret,” “ inviolate,” and “ shield my 
character,” from Lord C . While I hesitated whether I should call 
the police and give them all i in charge, as in league together against me, 
the poor miserable old bachelor, I observed Lord C dash away from 
them and hastily leave the room, while a sort of chuckling laugh was 
exchanged between the two gentlemen, and a horrid grin at me as they 
followed his lordship from the room. 

They were gone, then! and I had not cried for help. 

While I stood musing on what had just passed, I was joined by 
Ernest, but I felt too uneasy at once to tell him of the daring design 
against my life; but in the course of the day I informed him, and he 
insisted on my lodging information of my suspicion with the préfet of 
police. 

I thought it wiser, however, not to do this, determining to take proper 
precautions, and to make preparations for any nocturnal visit I might be 
honoured with. Accordingly, I retired early from the busy scene of 
Parisian crowded streets, and having secured the services of a couple of 
gendarmes to be at my call (in case of accidents), I spent the evening 
with Ernest in my salon, not with the most equanimical feelings, | must 
own, for I knew not by what miraculous power Lord C , or his able 
assistants, might enter ; and though my valet was in attendance with an 
additional brace of pistols, I yet could not feel entirely sure that the 
opening of some panel in the wainscot would not reveal the secret hiding- 
place of my foes. Now, I daresay you think the poor old bachelor a 
great cow ard, but you must remember that he was near threescore years 
and ten, and had a most particular aversion to an unseen foe—for it had 
always been his motto to “ face the enemy,” but now, as he was uncer- 
tain where the enemy might appear, he required several pair of eyes to 
help him wateh. W ell, we watched with sleepless eyes and attentive ears 
all night! Midnight passed away, and no ruffian appeared—and morn- 
ing dawned, and the sun’s ruddy hue again stole through the apartment ; 
and then, and not till then, did we believe my fears were groundless. 
Then the laugh passed at my expense ; but as I was well content to feel 
my head on my shoulders, and my heart beating as lively as ever, I for- 
gave the impertinence, quite assured that only these precautions had 
saved me. 

As I thought in broad daylight I need not fear the poniard in the 
most frequented streets, I sallied forth at the usual hour to the café ; 
there | entered into conversation with a French count, who informed me 
that Lord C was a notorious gambler—that he had hitherto been 
considered an honourable one, but that the previous day he had ab- 
sconded, after promising to meet a demand of 20,000I. that very night ; 
VOL. XXIV. it 
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and it having been well ascertained that he had taken the rail for 
Boulogne, and would probably embark from that port. 

‘ But the bloodhounds are after him,” said the count, “and he will 
scarcely escape them.” 

Methought those murderous-looking fellows, that I had settled were 
to be my assassins, might, after all, have been only arranging the payment 
of this debt ; and, on second thoughts, they did look somewhat like 
blacklegs! What a laugh Ernest had at me. 

But, alas! there was a tragical ending of this affair. The two 
worthies whom I so suspected of malice prepense towards myself, had 
followed his lordship, and tracked him so closely that there was no 
escape. They arrested him on board a steamer just on the point of 
leaving the port of Boulogne, and led him to an hotel, politely giving 
him permission to take some refreshment previous to his return to Paris, 
under the escort of two gendarmes, and promising also the pleasure of 
their own society immediately he was ready to commence his return 
journey. Lord C cast upon them a look of dire resentment, and, as 
they quitted the room, smiled one of the most ghastly smiles that ever 
quivering lips gave. They were but too quickly recalled by the loud 
report of a pistol, and, on rushing back, found his lordship lifeless on the 
ground! He had put an end to his own miserable life ‘ 

Such a tale of horror is too terrible to dwell on; let me pass over it 
quickly. It was ascertained that his immense fortune had been divided 
between monasteries and gamblers, and his effects were barely sufficient 
to purchase masses for his soul, and it required all Father Donald’s 
priestly interest to get him allowed the rites of his Church; but, after 
some consideration, he was nearly being entered in the saints’ calendar 
for the mighty good works he had performed during his lite: I never 
heard if he was. 

Father Donald shortly after retired to Rome to enjoy preferment 
offered him by the Pope, and Ernest and I returned to England. 

I cannot tell you, gentle reader, how many truly affecting interviews 
Ernest had with the lovely Isabel, and how many vows of unchanging 
constancy were made by him in the course of the two years which fol- 
lowed this period of my story, for I believe scarcely a day escaped 
during that time that he did not kneel at the feet of that obdurate little 
beauty, and sue for pardon for past unfaithfulness; but the utmost he 
eould gain (and don’t you think he was very fortunate in gaining that ?) 
was a promise to reconsider her rejection, if at the end of those two 
years he still continued to wish it. 

Poor Lady Milford’s health declined rapidly ; but her friends had the 
happiness of hearing her abjure Popery, and cling to the only rock of 
salvation, ere the final sleep of death came to the weary soul’s relief. 

And now the two years of Ernest’s probation are ended, and he is 
found as constant as the stanchest of mankind; and Isabel has given 
her fair hand to him, and been led off by him his lovely and loving bride. 

Sir John is mourning his own blighted worldly happiness, yet re- 
joicing in the opening bud of joy for his beloved child; and the old 
bachelor, well-stricken in years, waits only his call to depart in humble 


faith, and be at peace. 
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QUEER PEOPLE. 


By Joun ALLEN. 
VI, 
IRRITATING PEOPLE. 


Passion, properly so called, is more rare than most persons are apt to 

suppose, from being unable to rightly distinguish between it and irrita- 
tion, and so confounding and miscalling. We have always been quite 
willing to let dogs delight to bark and bite, and to indulge in those 
amusements as much as ever they pleased, so long as the barking did not 
take place under our bedroom window at night, and the biting was con- 
fined amongst themselves ; and, at the risk of having our taste looked 
upon as morbid, we may say that we have rather a partiality for pas- 
sionate people, if they are but innocuously so, and that our liking is for 
the oceasioner of the rage as well as for the object of it. But this is 
mere digression ; for this essay takes under hand neither the one nor 
the other, but firstly, the sly, cool, gentle, dull, innocent, mischievous, 
harmless, abominable, irritating man ; who makes every vein in your 
body tingle with impatience, you don’t know why; and who puts you 
quietly into fidgets, you don’t know how—he all the while looking so 
good and immaculate, so unconscious of disturbing, as to forbid your 
showing the least ill-humour, and to command that your wrath be 
smothered. The secondly shall appear in duetime. We repeat, passion 
is not so common as it is thought to be; for it is too vulgar to move 
generally in decent society. Now irritability is a type of refinement, 
and i is, consequently, plenti! ul. 

We originally intended to devote a chapter to irritating and another 
to irritable persons, but have resolved to save time and paper by making 
one article do for both. And we think we are acting well; for the two 
classes are so nearly allied, that one is of no use without the other: they 
must go together—like duck and green peas. How could one of the 
former (we are speaking of humanity, not of edibles) develop himself if 
he had not one of the latter to play upon? Not at all. It were mere 
idleness to waste his powers upon a dull-pated fellow whom nothing 
could ruffle—one like himself, in short. What sense in throwing a stone 
at a strong stone wall? Just as well heave the missile into infinite 
space. So the text must stand thus: 

First Citizen. I am anxious to irritate. 

Second Citizen. And I am quite ready to be irritated. And then all 
goes on well ; both having an opportunity for display, and for enjoying 
themselves, albeit differently. 

So when we speak of certain little acts causing fretfulness, we would 
not be understood to imply that they would breed it in everybody ; but 
to allude particularly to those willing to be provoked—who take their 
physic without compulsion, and are alw ays gaping for it. And we shall, 
in the course of this paper, now and then refer to our readers as though 
they were of these. And when we say ‘“ you” would do this, or ‘* you” 
would do that, let them not be offended, but rather complimented. “Has 
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not irritability come to be regarded as the sure accompaniment of genius ? 
Has it not been, and is it not, the mark of scores of our great men ? 
Well, then, if you, sir, or you, madam, will permit us to consider you 
an irritable person, we will gladly allow you to be a child of genius—or 
what you will. 

Is there not something sublimely grand, when your tobacco will not go 
(we are only taking an instance, and of course intend it for the male popula- 
tion solely) in, not going into a fury exactly, but screwing yourself wildly 
about in your chair, flinging your feet upon the mantelpiece, and then 
upon the table; ranning to your bookcase, taking out an armful of 
works, and wildly tossing them back again areey turning all your 
pictures with their faces to the wall; and, finally, having by this time 
worked yourself up pretty high—the tobacco, strange to say, after all 
this, still refusing to burn-—pitching it and the pipe through the win- 
dow, and then sitting down to cool and contemplate the probable amount 
of the glazier’s bill, and to find out the wonderful fact that the weed was 
damp and the clay not tubular? Decidedly sublime. “ You” be it 
then. 

But to proceed with the “ party” who stands first on our list. 

One of the great reasons why he gives so much agitation to others is 
—paradoxical as it may seem-——that he never has the vestige of any him- 
self. He is perpetually firing chafing balls at his friends, he being stu- 
pidly invulnerable. Dull November teasing warm-hearted June. He is 
surrounded by a mist that no light can dispel, and which has the oppo- 
site qualities of our window-blind as through it he is seen but cannot see. 
His actions are slow as a fashionable novel, and his thoughts are equally 
a8 dilatory as his actions. He never does any hurt, intentionally ; never 
contradicts, or causes a disturbance, or gives you a chance to rap out ; 
but is a still, sleepy block of a man ; and if you will show us a person of 
fine feelings who can stand this kind of associate, we will instantly hail 
him as the wonder of the age. 

How vexing it is when one commits a joke which ought to take and 
does not, all must know ; and as our irritator has no idea of fun, he is, by 
you who are a wit, especially a man to be avoided. You may send your 
jokes whizzing about his ears in crowds, surpass yourself in puns, and 
stand astonished at your apt quotations, but he can take none of them 
in ; and as you must naturally thereupon feel yourself perfectly justified in 
growing warm, you quiz ; but that falls harmless upon him—he catches not 
your meaning, which adds to your irritation ; you follow up with satire, 
which dies innocent—increasing still more your excitement; and if you 
are one of the right sort you then stoop to invective, which does not put 
him out of the way in the least—giving the master-touch to your fuming. 
He cares not a jot what you say about him—he’s independent of that— 
only hopes your passion may not lead you to do something rash either to 
yourself or somebody else one of these days—he says he wishes it ma 
not ; that’s all, my dear sir. But he is cool, spitefully cool. Never being 
uneasy himself he can find no excuse for another’s being so. What has he 
done, he should like to know, that you should take such airs? He 
believes he has been as quiet as any one need be, and cannot understand 
such conduct. Only under peculiar circumstances should Otway’s 
desperate words, “Oh! for a curse to kill with?” be used. We, as 
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a casuist, think they are allowable only when you are being worried as 
thus described, and when you are being supped off by mosquitoes. 

This description of irritating man is exceedingly fond of smoking. 
While watching the clonds that, issuing from his pipe, twirl and twist 
so fantastically, he luxuriates. We should be inelined to think that 
they supplied him with ideas bordering on the ethereal, were we not 
convinced that he was never troubled with an idea in his life. Never- 
theless they are of use to him, being at once his armour and his Lethe, 
and they succeed in rendering him doubly obnoxious, He looks at 
them and feels nothing- knows nothing. You chafe to distraction at 
his very stillness—he gently blows to dissipate the smoke ; and whe- 
ther you turn red or pale, or both, or grind your teeth, or tear your 
hair, he puffs away sedately. He it isewho can say “ It’s all serene 
with the greatest propriety, and with the entire absence of vulgarity. 
His pipe appears to be one of the chief barriers to his being active, 
and it is a mighty one. It generally happens to be in full go when 
it should by all means be resting. Take the following instances, He 
has got you shut up with him some summer's evening in his little room, 
and has prevailed upon you, who are not accustomed to it, to attempt a 
bit of bird’s-eye. What you might have expected comes at last. 

“ Dear me! I feel very faint with staying in this close room so long. 
Let us go into the park for a few minutes. Be quick !” 

“ Feel faint, do you! ? Well, Pll go with you; only wait till I have 
burnt this toothful.” Smoking deliberately, and looking as though nothing 
was the matter. 

Again : 

“* Well, I declare there is the last omnibus at the door ready for going 
off, and if we do not go by it we can’t get home to-night. Do come 
along.” 

“ Ready instantly. But I will puff this morsel away first.” 

Or— 

** Whoo! whoo! run for your life—the house is on fire.” 

“ Yes, yes, directly. I'll just finish this pipe, and then 

Once more acting the part of casuist, we state it as our opinion that 
on all or any of these occasions you may justifiably agitate yourself to the 
utmost extent, and, but for the sake of your irritation degenerating into 
passion, might, should you descend to physical demonstration of the vexa- 
tion you experience, be held excusable. Is it possible to imagine any- 
thing better calculated to irritate than, when you are in a violent hurry, 
and find it impracticable to stand or sit still, to be told to wait till a cold, 
unfeeling wretch ends employment as calm and imperturbable as him- 
self? Is it pleasant—and, by the way, what a volume of questions we 
are cramming into this paper—to be in a scalding hot bath pour 
seeing some one else in another lukewarm? Wait! Why, a phlegmatic 
person could just as easily wait until Vesuvius ceased her eruptions as 
an irritable one could abide the expiration of that eternal pipe. 

This same slow individual troubles you at the burlesque of a restaurant 
which you patronise, if he happen to be dining in your company. He is 
assisted by a newspaper. He is sure to get hold of the one you require, 
or think you do; for though there may be every daily sheet published in 
London lying idle around, you, of course, only burn to possess that which 
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you see is engaged. This is natural, and therefore we will think reason- 
able. It is, moreover, typical of our whole conduct. And now watch ' 
us, for we are going to moralise. We are aware that that species of 
composition has become a rather indifferent drug in the market; but 

here goes. The things of this world are newspapers, engaged and dis- 

engaged, and though the latter may be superior to and of more service 

to us than the former, we neglect enjoying those we might enjoy, and 

centre our thoughts on those we cannot obtain, and which would be of no 

use to us if we could. There! 

But we are leaving our irritating man poring over the pages of the 
Squaller, and you are growing feverish with anxiety to scan its columns. 
A dull-pated fellow like that pretending to read! Why, he has never 
looked at the leaders yet, noreat anything else, that you can make out, 
except births, deaths, and marriages; and here you, who want to see the 
editor’s opinions on things in general, are obliged to await the pleasure 
of that drone. You never read a leading article in the Squaller before, 
and there is no special reason why you should read one now; but no 
matter, you have a desire to, and let that suffice. You may relieve your 
mind by finding fault with your food, abusing the waiter, and frowning 
at the paper and its reader in succession, till you have got up to high- 
water mark, by which time we will suppose he has put down the great 
journal. So you have got it at last, and the first look tells you that its 
articles are not to your palate. All calumny, quotations from old, long- 
forgotten parliamentary speeches, and italics ; and that for which, during 
a whole quarter of an hour, you have longed so much, has palled you in 
a minute. When we point out the fine chance for moralising that here 
again presents itself, we trust considerable merit will be awarded to us 
for withstanding the temptation. But this is vexing; you don’t want 
the Squaller, and now that Hottentot of a man has monopolised the only 
journal you do admire, and there is no saying when he will have done 
with it. It has been lying unread before you a long time, but—— 
You may give vent to your overwrouglit feelings as before, varying the 
process with strewing other sheets before him as an enticement to lay 
down the one he is consulting. And this kind of work between him 
and you might be continued ad infinitum ; but the end of it is, that you 
eat an indigestible dinner, and go home without news. And all the fault 
of that irritating man ! 

He loves to tease you into Midsummer madness by being mysterious; 
telling you all about a thing before informing you what he is telling you 
about, which mostly turns out to be nothing. Thus we will suppose you 
to be a young bachelor, susceptible and disengaged, spending your morn- 
ing or evening with this charmer. 


“T heard a young lady express a good opinion of you a few days 
since,” says he, very slowly. 

“You don’t say so!” you exclaim, with brightening face. “ A young 
lady !—you must be joking.” But no; you know he never jokes, and 
apologise for having given utterance to such a thought. 

“Yes, sir, a young lady, and a beautiful one; and I feel certain that 
- you felt inclined towards matrimony, there would have been a capital 

ance. 


He tells so deliberately what you feel ought to come as a flash of light- 
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ning, that your impatience begins to manifest itself in good time. “ Who 
isshe? Whatis hername? Do I know her?” 

He takes no heed of any of your questions, but still travelling at some- 
thing like the pace of a sober cab in Fleet-street, continues: 

* A girl, sir, calculated to be a blessing and a comfort to any one 
fortunate enough to possess her; virtuous, accomplished—an angel.” 

If he is getting enthusiastic, you are not cold: “ Who is she? Who 
is she? Who the deuce is she ?” 

“ And from what she said about you, I naturally conjecture that she 
is in love with you, or soon would be.” 

“ You don’t say so? But tell me 

“ Don’t say so! Now, my dear sir, am I in the habit of saying what 
I do not mean?” 

‘* No—no: but who is she? Who—the—dev ? 

“Now pray keep your temper, and do not groan in that manner. The 
worst of you is, that you cannot be in a man’s company for an hour 
without getting cross. Why, I can see very plainly now that your colour 
is increased, that your eyes are excited, and that you are altogether dis- 
composed. You hardly deserve to be told who the lady is; but, since you 
are so anxious to know, I will tell you :—Miss—Eagle—she—that— 
went—to India—last week.” 

Talk about the conduct of Sterne’s postilion after the dead ass scene! 
he was a novice at irritating compared with this man. 

This very steady goer, you may rest assured, it takes a good deal to 
put out of the way. There is but one kind of individual that can effect 
this, and of this kind is Rummage, our secondly ; and he would cause 
the most seriously inclined of painted ships, upon the stilliest of painted 
oceans, to dash frantically about, tease a statue into a frenzy, and make a 
snow image glow with indignation—he is such a perfect master at agi- 
tating all he comes in contact with. He is *always irritating himself, 
and the contagion spreads to those around him. For ever does 
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Imagination of some great exploit 
Drive him beyond the bounds of patience ; 


like Hotspur—very; and he is without ceasing fretting the flesh off 
his bones, because he cannot make out what the exploit is to be. He 
can neither sit nor stand, from a desire to do both at once. He is never 
at rest but when he is restless, and will not be quiet even then. He can 
take no breakfast for thinking about his lunch, and but little of that, as 
his next repast haunts him. He can’t read Milton, because he wants to 
peruse Chaucer, and is unable to dwell upon the latter, for he longs to be 
well acquainted with the former poet. It is impossible for him to give 
you a call to-night—he wishes to wait upon Sloper, and declares his in- 
ability to see that gentleman—you have invited him. We doubt not 
that he has never since he was born occupied the same position for three 
minutes together—not even excepting when he has been in bed and 
asleep—if he ever does sleep. We verily believe that nothing could con- 
fine him to his own or to any other house for a whole day ; and we 
sometimes make ourself poorly with imagining him incarcerated for 
assault and battery, or debt ; for then we see him with eyeballs glaring 
and fiery face, furious as a caged lion, and knocking his head against the 
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wall of his apartment, after the manner of the celebrated and once popu 
lar actor Mr. Punch ; and so he would either have his liberty or perish. 
But nought on earth could immure him to his own room for a day, We 
are told that Demosthenes used to shave one side of his head to keep him 
in his study, as he could not well venture out of it in that plight; and 
if this system was really successful, either the great orator’s inclinations 
must have been easily overcome, or his invention sorely at fault. Would 
shaving one-half of his head have kept our Rummage at home long? 
Why, bless you, before a couple of hours had elapsed, he would have 
razored the other half, and purchasing a “ gentleman’s real head of hair,” 
have been here, there, and everywhere, in—according to the popular 
phrase —less than no time. 

Rummage comes to our house. We know his nervous rap-tap as soon 
as we hear it at the door. It seems to say that it is a great shame to 
cause a man to waste his time in knocking, and that the master of the 
house ought to know it. He nearly upsets the slavey as he rushes past 
her to get to our room, and, having reached it, shakes hands with us, as 
bad writers would have people think they pen their letters—in haste. 
He is in too great a hurry to sit down, and in too great a hurry to stand, 
and to go or to stay is too slow to keep pace with the activity of his mind. 
He would talk to us if he did not want to think about something, and he 
would the latter if he were not desirous of conversing with us. We tell 
him we do not comprehend his being so fidgety, as we expected he had 
come to spend the evening, according to arrangement. And so he had: 
only he had forgotten that; he cannot pretend to remember every little 
thing, and it is very unreasonable in us to expect it. He seats himself 
on the extreme corner of the chair, which might be an emmet’s nest, he 
shifts about so wildly; to him the present time is always unbearable, and 
already has he begun to wish the evening ended. But he will not be 
quietly miserable as a man ought to be; he must be busy, so turns all 
our things over and looks at none of them, disturbs our nick-nacks, and 
rummages our little library. To be brief, he irritates himself, which 
irritates us, and we both spend a few hours wretched as very wretched- 
ness. The whole of the present number of Ainsworth might, without 
much trouble, be occupied with a description of Rummage’s peculiarities ; 
but we aim at speedy outlines rather than at elaborate pictures, and so 
pass on. 

We will drop the numerals, or thirdly ought to come in here. The 
power to irritate sometimes consists in the ability to insult; and you may 
consider a deliberate provocator him who will enter a large jeweller’s 
shop and ask for a pennyworth of Parr's pills; him who will walk into a 
tavern, and mistaking a neatly dressed gentleman for the waiter, tell him 
to bring something to eat, and be quick ; and him who will hail a swell 
driving his own brougham with “ Hi, cabby !” and gravely threaten to 
take his number for not stopping. 7 

You may be irritated into incense on the shortest notice, when, wishing 
in company to display your fine talents, somebody, whom you had here- 
tofore considered nobody, surpasses you. We all meet this kind of 
person occasionally. You make a pun, and before your audience has had 
time to take it in fully, he caps it with a better one, and throws it in the 
shade. You tell your wonderful story of your adventure with a wolf in 
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Spain, and he instantly gives his graphic description of a fight he had 
with two Bengal tigers. Or when you, wanting to astonish the natives, 
relate the laughable tale of your own making—relate it with all the sly, 
parenthetical: humour you are master of-—about the man who had such a 
mighty stomach that he was backed to eat against an ostrich, did eat, and 
actually conquered ; when, we say, you have delivered yourself in your 
best style of this, is it not (question again) in the highest degree irri- 
tating to find one of these wretches coolly give birth to an account of a 
greater prodigy—a person who was likewise backed to eat more than an 
ostrich, did eat more, and, not being satisfied with that, swallowed the 
voracious bird itself, and all that it had swallowed? It is killing to be 
so thrown into the shade. 

Before, at, and since the day of good Mrs. Primrose, the world has 
abounded with people who make jokes which would never be known as 
such but for their authors so entitling them, and the irritating abilities 
of these individuals deserve to rank as A. Shakspeare himself appears 
to have put this blemish upon one of the most honest of his characters ; 
we mean /d/vratio. You remember that, at the beginning of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
Bernardo calls out, “ What, is Horatio there?” to which the latter 
replies, ‘“* A piece of him.” Now, when he thus delivers himself, does he 
—we do not say he does, but merely ask a question; another question, 
and positively the last—does he intend to imply that he is a marned man, 
and has left his better half behind him? We put this query for the con- 
sideration of the next Shakspearian expositor ; we shall look sharply out 
for his commentary when it appears, and, unless our query be satis- 
factorily answered, we shall regard such commentary, to say the least of 
it, as incomplete. 





INCIDENTS OF A SEA VOYAGE. 


I. 
LONDON. 


To trace with tranquil step the deep, 
Where pearly drops of frozen dew 
In concave shells unconscious sleep, 
Or shine with lustre, silvery blue. 


Then shall the summer sun, from far, 
Pour through the wave a softer ray ; 
While diamonds in a bower of spar, 
At eve shall shed a brighter day.—Leyrpen. 


Lonpon is keeping carnival, and the inhabitants are enjoying a vast 
universal holiday. People flock to Westminster, and stroll through its 
antique chapels, and ponder over its inscriptions, and gaze at the monu- 
ments ; they walk through the Tower, and recal Harrison Ainsworth to 
their memories amid the scenes which he has pictured in his Chronicles 
to their view. And they fill omnibuses, and quarrel with irate cab- 
drivers, and they enter the Crystal Palace, and think what insignificant 
beings. they are in it. But our business lay in other quarters, and we 
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drove to a house in a street near St. Katharine’s Docks, and there took 
up our abode to wait for the sailing of the good ship Courier, which was 
lying alongside the jetty, in which ship my passage to Adelaide, and 
from thence along with the vessel wherever she might go, and then 
homeward-bound, had been some time previously engaged. Her captam 
was stopping at the same house, and a number of ship-captains and 
mates—strange-looking men they were, swarthy and bronzed by the 
sun—who smoked pipes in the parlour, and drank beer, and used spittoons, 
and talked long yarns about China, and carrying sail, and ship’s lights, 
and races at sea; and who treated the landsmen with a lofty air of supe- 
riority. Then in the mornings they would come to breakfast, and devour 
beefsteaks and drink bewitched water, as they irreverently called the 
Souchong ; they had also a strong partiality for mashed potatoes; and 
then they would go to their ships, and be seen all day vociferating to 
divers sailors and boys, and standing on poop decks, and looking very 
dignified and important; or they would cross gangways from ship to 
ship, and chat with one another, or be perpetually hurrying along the 
docks, and agitating their nervous system to no purpose. Then, at 
five p.m. sharp, they would drop in one by one, to what Miss Wilhel- 
mina—who, by the way, was a poetess—called a meat tea; there they 
drank cups of tea, and eat steaks, and mashed potatoes, and fish, and laid 
in sea store for the night ; which being accomplished, they would retire 
to a little room, which was fitted up with warlike implements belonging 
to Indian South Sea Islanders, and various curiosities which these rough 
sons of the ocean had, or their predecessors had, laid at the feet of the 
fair Wilhelmina. ‘They would then betake themselves out of doors, and 
drop in again by degrees, and raise clouds of smoke in the parlour, and 
tell of voyages made by each man’s ship, which beat the Flying Dutch- 
man all to nothing. <A student of Trinity College, Dublin, a gentle- 
man going out in the Courier, and his sister-in-law and infant, made 
up our party. 

Miss Wilhelmina at night would perform upon a superannuated piano- 
forte, and endeavour to keep the company together; but, like Miss 
Mowcher, they were too volatile. Living apart from all this society was 
the captain of our ship, a tall, strong man, who had been in all parts of 
the world, and had reflected and seen much. He could talk of the 
Andes, where a line of shells 300 feet above the level of the sea spoke 
the changes which had taken place. His remark was just, that travelling 
is the best education when one has previously laid in a store of know- 
ledge, for it makes us shake off bigotry and exclusivism, and be more 
the citizen of the world than the subjett of one certain place surveyed 
and actuated by prejudice and local vanity. 

There is a singular part of London near St. Katharine’s. Here we are 
in the region of Jewish slop-shops, where may be had all articles, from 
hooks and fishing-lines to a first-rate rifle, Birmingham make, to which 
the Mimic rifle was nought in comparison; and woe-betide the unhappy 
victim who stops to look at the stand of arms outside the door; imme- 
diately he is pounced on by a hook-nosed individual, who endeavours to 
entice him to take it up and examine it; and if he have eloquence 
enough to overcome the reluctant gazer-on, he supplies him with what 
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will kill both ways when the first two or three dozen shots are expired. 
Here you will see sailors’ hats and pea-jackets mixed up with telescopes 
and silk handkerchiefs; here cutlasses for a shilling a piece and many- 
bladed knives stare you in the face; seamen’s apparel and second-hand 
books ; “ Norie’s Navigation” and coils of fishing-line, pocket-glasses, 
and patent swimming belts, through which the air gradually oozes; 
mattresses, upon which you might sail to the Antipodes, and gutta- 
percha inkstands and tin speaking-trumpets. Go on, and you will see 
the sextants and queer-looking instruments of all forms in the win- 
dows of the chronometer makers, and the target of the shooting gallery, 
where a cockney fires at the bird, which drops from aloft in a myste- 
rious manner whenever the bull’s-eye is hit by the ball. 

The Courier was lying at the jetty, and we went on board her. She 
is a fine barque-rigged vessel, painted black, with a white band round her, 
chequered by black ports. Her figure-head is a man dressed in a blue 
coat, and she has good accommodation below. She has taken in her 
cargo, and we are expecting every day to sail. 

At last the long-expected day arrived, and driving to the basin into 
which she had moved, Mr. C. and his relative and child, the Trinity man 
and myself, found ourselves on board. 

A ship “going foreign,” as seamen term it, is an interesting sight. 
The vessel swings off from the wharf and is taken in tow by a steamer ; 
the sailors’ sweethearts wave them a long adieu; some of the crew are 
generally drunk, or, as they'd express it, ‘a sheet in the wind ;” then 
our mate took the helm and steered the good ship out into the Thames, 
and the sea-pilot walked up and down, and the river-pilot stood near the 
mate and directed him; then the sea-pilot, who was brother-in-law to 
the river-pilot, seeing some colliers a-head, rushed on the forecastle, and, 
in a very excited tone, cried out, “ Port! port!” Then the ship glided 
down opposite the London Docks, and then over the Thames Tunnel ; 
and then a man was sent down aft, who took the wheel, and the mate 
went forward; and then there were great orders given to brace round 
such and such yards ; and then the sailors set to work to run out the 
jib-boom, which is always run in, for fear of accidents and for room sake 
in the docks. So now we passed through numbers of flats with huge 
sails up, and collier brigs, and by Greenwich Hospital, and we went past 
government steamers and frigates, and the naval dockyards, and then we 
got to a very pleasant part of the river, where the land was low and 
green on both sides ; we went past the low Essex shore, and many a long 
narrow steamer passed us by, and on we went ; and then I played a tune 
on the accordion amid the pleasant shores, and at last we arrived off 
Gravesend, and the anchor was let go, the steamer cast us off, and we 
prepared to pass the night off Gravesend. 

In the evening of the next day the captain came on board, and we 
determined to sail that night. The student of Trinity and the river- 
pilot went ashore the first night, but the former came to see us off the 
next day, and we spent the day pleasantly enough ; but evening came, 
and they had to return by the train home, so we bade them adieu, and 
that night the windlass was manned, the anchor came home, the sails 
expanded their folds to the wind, and we glided off under the guidance 
of the sea-pilot as far as the Downs, 
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II. 
THE “COURIER.” 


Tuer second day out the skipper called all hands aft to the break of 
the poop-deck, and when they were assembled he took out a sheet of 
paper and spoke in words to the following effect :—“ These, men, are 
my regulations, and I will have them obeyed; if I infringe them the 
law is open to you, if you do so I have my remedy; if you obey me all 
things will go well, if not, ‘h— and d—!” Observing that one of the 
boys had his face cut, and another’s eye bore evidence of a recent con- 
flict, he told them that he suffered no one to touch his apprentices, 
and finished by desiring the crew to take the sheet of paper containing 
his regulations and paste it on a piece of board to preserve it. The crew 
then went forward to the forecastle. 

On shipboard the master or captain does not wish a passenger to con- 
verse with any of the crew, or to go among them. The passenger, 
therefore, who wishes to retain the skipper’s good graces, will confine 
himself to the society of the officers and fellow-passengers if there be any 
such on board. And such a regulation is perfectly correct, for on board 
ship, where the strictest discipline has to be maintained, it would never 
do for the passengers to mix with the men. The crew are almost con- 
stantly at work—the men upon the sails, rigging, ropes, making oakum, 
splicing ropes; the boys slushing the masts with little pots of grease 
from the royal mast-heads down; the carpenter at work on the boats, 
&e. One great advantage we had on board the Courier, which was, 
that our water was all preserved in tanks, which made it much sweeter 
all the voyage through. Water is the only thing, perhaps, you can’t 
cotton to kindly on board ship ; you can put up with salt beef boiled in 
salt water, with milkless tea, with hard biscuit, with coarse, brown, 
sandy sugar, but one never feels a liking for the water. Little do ye 
think of the expense which it costs shipowners for the water ye drain, 
oh passengers to the new “diggins” of Australia. I could mention an 
instance where the water-casks and water for a large thousand-ton ship 
eost 500/.; and such is the case in proportion for all. Think of this, ye 
dwellers on shore—think of those burning latitudes where the glowing 
deck burns the foot and the sultry sun the head, where the agonised ery 
for water pierces o’er the half-boiled ocean, and learn to prize that 
greatest of earthly gifts, a draught of cold spring water! And now I 
begin the passenger’s “log book,” by observing that we were built—the 
ship I mean—of good British oak, and barque rigged ; which means that 
we carried no yards on our mizen-topmast but a gaff-topsail, which I 
believe causes a saving of two men in the number of the crew, and that 
we were a much larger looking vessel from the water than in reality. 


IIl. 


UNDER WAY. 


Monday, June 23rd.—Wind being north by west, sailing at the rate 
of five knots, with a stiffish breeze, we passed the Isle of Wight ; at six 
in the evening we passed a number of vessels, the three passengers hor- 
ribly sea-sick, but deponent not in the least so. 
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Tuesday, June 24th.—There are eight vessels in sight. I received a 
shower bath this day from a wave which boarded us. Our live stock con- 
sists of two pigs and a lot of hens'in the coop; but these latter used, when 
let out on to deck, fly overboard, and in that manner we lost five of their 
number. The unhappy birds swam very well for some time, but perished 
at last. The sky was cloudy, but we had a most magnificent sunset. 

Wednesday, June 25th.—Saw Jersey and Guernsey at a distance. 
We have fine weather this day, but no wind. There are nine vessels in 
sight. We passed Start Point and Praule Point. The coast is moun- 
tainous and full of rocks. We are a mile distant from the land. We 
passed by a little village named Saltcombe. Sent a letter by the George, 
of Kinsale, a small brig bound for Dublin with grain from London, out 
since Thursday last. I saw several porpoises rolling about the ship. We 
went on board the George, and the skipper said he would take charge of 
the letters. Returned in our boat to the Courier. The captain goes to his 
berth at nine, and rises at seven. I have a large bed in his cabin, and am 
as well housed as if ashore. 

Thursday, June 26th.—We have a fine favourable wind near the 
Lizard Point. Signalled at one o’clock a large American ship. The 
Courier has always been considered a fortunate ship; I heard that she 
never even carried away a spar; but I suspect that lucky ships and pru- 
dent captains are synonymous. We rise at about seven, breakfast at 
eight, dine at twelve, and take tea at six, then go to our berths at nine. 
Our chief officer is brother to our commander. The cabin is lined on 
one side by muskets and cutlasses, ranged in a row, and the mizenmast 
passes through the middle of it. On deck we have two six-pounders, and 
a row of cannon shot lying in round holes along the break of the quarter- 
deck. Mr. C. is armed with a fowling-piece and a brace of pistols, so 
that we had a pretty fair armament. Our cabin, im which the skipper, 
the chief officer, and myself sleep, is lighted by the stern windows. The 
binnacle lamp threw its light into our cabin every mght, and I grew so 
accustomed to its beams, that at Bremer Haven I could scarcely sleep 
without a light in the room. We made seven knots with all sail set on 
our port side. The night came on with clouds over the waters, We 
spoke a vessel which drew near us, the Secret. Saw many whales swim- 
ming about the ship. 

The Sabbath dawned with fair weather, but very cold; while passing 
the Bay of Biscay, at the rate of six knots, we could make out the dis- 
tant sails of a ship. Saw a whale, also a shark, and several porpoises. 
One of the hands, named Butler, fell sick ; like myself, it was his first 
voyage at sea. He was a great able man, a Scotchman, who shipped as 
a boy in London, though, perhaps, one of the strongest men in the ship. 
A gentleman by birth, and entitled to some property on his majority, poor 
fellow, he took a fancy to try a sea-life for awhile; but of him more anon. 
The cabin in which we dine is of a square form, and on two sides it opens 
into the berths of our passengers, which are shut off from it by sliding 
panels. To-day we have barely a breath of wind. Our bark is pierced 
tor twelve cannon, but I find that we have only one flint in the whole of 
our six muskets ; however, as these are peaceable times, it matters but 
little. On Monday we consumed one of our unfortunate remaining 
fowls ; felt ill from too much lemon-juice and sugar; the ship rolling 
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heavily. ‘Tuesday we tasted pea-soup, from plates which had to be con- 
fined to the table by a sort of topgallant bulwarks round its edge. 
Numbers of porpoises round the ship. Passed a vessel homeward-bound 
at four o’clock in the morning of the 2ndof July. We pass the day with 
chess, reading, &c. On the 3rd we saw the ship which we had signalled. 
We had all sail set at the time, and afterwards signalled avother ship, but 
she did not reply to our signals. We had many petrel about us that day, 
and made good way under a regular cloud of canvas alow and aloft—dash- 
ing through the silver-crested waves towards her destination. 


IV. 
A PIG IN A QUANDARY. 


I rur« that I do not know of any animal that makes himself more at 
home in a ship than a pig; he will walk about the deck, peer into paint 
vessels, abstract pieces of meat and vegetables if he find any, and grunt 
and wallow with great gusto. One of our pigs got himself into a mess. 
He was taking his usual perambulation on deck, and found a bucket full 
of grease or “slush” for greasing the masts with, lying on the deck. 
Into this he popped his head, and began to devour the grease most 
ravenously, grunting all the time with intense delight; but, alas! there 
is an old Spanish proverb, a very true one, which is applicable to our 
pig— 

Es mostaza despues de comer. 
And poor pig found this with a vengeance, for no sooner did he attempt 
to withdraw his head from the insidious vessel than he found it fixed in 
the grease. In vain did he grunt and gnaw, in vain did he kick with his 
hind legs; the pail was fixed to his head, and at last, to improve matters, 
he tumbled right into it headforemost; then he stood on his head in the 
pail, his hind hoofs in the air beating 


Time! time! time! to a sort of Runic rhyme! 


and he, grunting in a deep bass note, half-smothered by the barrel. 
Our black steward rushed forth, and beholding the position of his 
favourite, darted to the pail, and seizing pig by the tail, he heaved and 
he heaved, and at last, with a surge, out came pig, up he went into the 
air, darky holding him forth for the admiration of crew, passengers, and 
officers; his head, his ears, his nose, his mouth, all dripping with grease ; 
a pitiable porker he looked, in truth; at last darky, having gazed long 
enough at his maltreated pet, slowly set him down upon the deck, and 
off he seampered to his berth. Pigs have strange partiality for curious 
positions. remember reading of one that tumbled through the sky- 
light into the middle of a huge tureen of soup standing on the table 
below. This same day we had for dinner another of our old fowls, 
which might have passed for india-rubber, its flesh was so deliciously 
teugh ; but still it is better than salt junk at sea. Horace’s precept— 
Ne gallina, malum, responset dura palato, 

Doctus eris vivam musto mersare Falerno ; 

Hoc teneram faciet— 
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though well enough for shore, is rather expensive in a small 
tossing about on the long rolling swell of the Atlantic. Alas! for the 
satirist, now, might one fancy the portly jovial fellow sallying forth to 
take his walk down the Via Saera, accompanied by his tormentor clinging 
to him like a summer-fly to some stately charger, or sitting in his room 
tired of the diviner’s predictions and the crowd of the forum, eating his 
frugal meal of herbs, and pulse, and pancakes, or composing (ignorant 
man, that his writings should form the daily task of schoolboys) his 
luxuriously flowmg strains, or launching forth in just indignation against 
the bias and meanness of his day. 


V. 
OFF MADEIRA. 


July 7th—We are near Madeira and the Isle of the Desertas; the 
last is a large naked rock, about the size of Haullowline. The Island of 
Madeira is covered with clouds: all is dark here at eight o'clock. We 
had a fine view of the island of Porto Santo in the morning, and in the 
evening had our first view of Madeira and the Desertas. On the next 
day we had wind enough, and carried along eight knots an hour. We 
saw several sea-birds ; they call them otseausx de Sperme, because they feed 
upon the careases of the dead whales abandoned by the whalers. They 
are not as large as a pigeon, and are brown and white in plumage. The 
island of Porto Santo belongs to the Portuguese; it scarcely produces 
anything. Night comes on very scon here: it is clear moonlight at 
eight o’clock. Next day we had a fine favourable wind; we could not 
have our awning up on account of the wind being too stiff. We sailed 
near Teneriffe in the morning, but as there was a dense fog we could not 
see it clearly. There are many flying-fish near the barque. Poor 
Mrs. H. was sick the past night. Several flying-fish were about us on 
the 11th, and on Saturday, the 12 th, sailing six and a half knots, one of 
them flew on board of us. The sailors caught two large bonneta. Next 
morning we had the bonneta for bre: akfast ; they are very good, but dry ; 
in size larger than salmon. Mr. C. lost his line whilst fishing. The 
bait which we used for the bonneta and the flying-fish was a small. piece of 
cloth attached to a hook. It is remarkable that at a certain period of 
the year both the bonneta and the dolphin are highly poisonous ; 
in order to ascertain whether they are poisonous, sailors boil them 
with a piece of bright silver in the same vessel, and if the silver 
comes out as bright as when it was put in, the fish are safe eating, but if 
it becomes black, they are poisonous. It was very hot here on Wed- 
a the 15th of July. At noon we passed the Island of Cape Verd, 
far off at a distance. Saw a large ship sailing in the same direction as 
we were, four miles off on our port-hand. This word ‘por t” now is used 
universally, as the reader knows, instead of “ larboard,” in consequence of 
the confusion of the two words starboard and larboard ; on a rough night, 
with a vessel before you, a mistake of the right order might prove fatal. 
A line of smoke on the horizon denoted the presence of a steamer ; next 
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morning we passed a homeward-bound smoker ploughing away glo- 
riously. 

It is entirely dark in this latitude where we are now sailing at seven 
o'clock in the evening, and it is hot weather this day; we have not had 
such heat since we sailed. One of our men standing on the martingale 
harpooned a dolphin to-day, but the harpoon not having been firmly 
enough darted in, tore a piece out of the wretched animal, and it escaped. 
We passed on the next day the large ship which we had seen a few days 
since, and another smaller vessel eight miles off on our left. I saw several 
dolphins to-day ; we fished with lives, but caught nothing ; our bait con- 
sisted of a piece of pork. The weather is excessively hot, but we had a 
slight shower, and much rain at eight o'clock. Our crew consists of 
English, Scotch, Irish, a German, an American, and our steward is a 
black. Some of these Yankee negroes, by the way, are very fine, even 
handsome men. On the Sabbath we saw three homeward-bound ships ; 
what a welcome sight is it, when you are alone on the wide waste of 
waters, to observe a ship drawing near to you; it relieves the dulness of 
the day, every eye is turned towards the stranger, the skipper takes his 
long glass and eyes her attentively, the passengers look in turn at her; it 
is an event, though she be at too great a distance to make signals to, or to 
speak. How pleasant it is on the Sabbath to sit under the awning of the 
poop deck, and read the word of God, for when you are on shipboard you 
feel doubly the protection of the Great Father, and you may experience 
that sweet feeling of security, knowing that He who made the waters can 
also bring you safe over the fathomless abysses, through all their varied 
perils, to your destined port, when, as at one time, our poor little barque 
shipped a heavy sea, which washed away one of her boats, and part of her 
bulwarks were smashed, and then driving as if she never would come up 
again, she would relieve herself, and, as it were, come up to take breath to 
the surface, like some huge leviathan, the water breaking over her forecastle 
deck like a caseade, the helmsman obliged to be tied on by a rope round 
his middle to the wheel, the sailors secured by a breast-rope to the bul- 
warks; down again the little craft would dive, the close-reefed main-topsail 
shaking as she plunged ; over head the heavens dark and scowling, and 
the waters rising in mountains fringed with seething foam, and the wild 
blast swooping, with a force that nothing could resist, down on the 
labouring hull and groaning spars ; then the might of Him who raiseth 
the stormy wind, and who lulleth it at a word, appears. Then is the time 
when the vaunted philosophy of the Atheist fails him, for 1 have remarked 
that these sort of gentry are the bravest when there is no danger, but 
when the breath of the Almighty is on the waters, when the lurid light- 
ning illumes the white waves, when everything speaks with trumpet- 
tongue man’s weakness but his Maker’s power, then they tremble, and 
their lips utter the prayer for mercy to that-God whom they affect to 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XII. 


Whey, for the first time in his life, Nicholas appeared at his house 
door, claiming admission at the very hour when the sun was claiming 
the same privilege at the casement, Dame Flamel’s speechless amazement 
admitted of no expression beyond what her indignant looks afforded. 
Fear, which had made her an anxious watcher throughout the night, 
had, during that iime, excluded other feelings from her maternal bosom; 
but at sight of her son sound and whole, with silver chain untouched, 
and brow as smooth as a summer morn, the storm of wrath rose high in 
her virtuous mind, and before the breakfast, to which the erring youth had 
brought a keen appetite, was half demolished, it broke forth in a torrent 
of reproaches. Nicholas suffered its last murmur to die away before he 
ventured upon self-justification; and then it was so brief as evidently to 
disappoint both his listeners—for his fair cousin was also present, and had 
shared Dame Flamel’s nocturnal vigils. 

Having, by a simple affirmation, cleared up, as he fancied, all doubts 
affecting his character, and assured them that beyond thus much towards 
allaying the kind apprehensions they entertained on his behalf, the most 
serious considerations prevented his revealing anything concerning the 
night’s adventure, he conceived he had given a most satisfactory expla- 
nation; little dreaming that his caution, implying a secret, rendered his 
conduct doubly irritating. : 

His hearty meal being despatched, Flamel, requesting that he might 
on no account be disturbed, unless a lucrative customer happened to re- 
quire his services, retired to his own closet, and was soon lost to con- 
sciousness of the world without in the new and visionary one which 
Canches’ precious manuscript opened before him. The female part of 
the family busied themselves with the lively task of alternately raising 
and overthrowing conjectures, until evening once more reunited all three 
at their frugal repast. 

Although Nicholas’ usual reserve was deepened into absolute silence, a 
light sat on his brow and shone in his intelligent orbs that spoke of new 
hopes and of a new existence; but this happy mood, however tran- 
quillising to their feelings, was far from lessening the intense curiosity 
he had raised in the breasts of those most interested in him. 

The last fragments of the early supper being removed, Dame Flamel, 
VOL. XXIV. I 
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wearied with the last night’s unwonted vigil, retired to seek her 
pillow. 

Margot was about to follow her example, when Nicholas, who, eager 
to resume his all-engrossing studies, had, according to his custom, gone 
to examine the fastenings of the outer door, returned, accompanied by a 
tall stranger, beneath whose brown cloak it was not difficult now to espy 
the white robe of the Temple. 

This should have been an additional motive to Margot for withdrawing ; 
but so it did not prove. No sooner did she cast her eyes on the knight, 
than retiring within the dark chimney, she sought, as she had done once 
before, to escape detection. But this time it was her cousin's observa- 
tion she endeavoured to elude, not that of the Templar, whose glance 
immediately detected her ; Nicholas and Dame Flamel having, since 
D’Aulnoy’s visit, urged upon her the propriety of leaving the apartment 
whenever a client above the common should present himself, and she 
knew that she should incur their greatest displeasure by remaining. 

How like in character was this second stealthy visit to the first, and 
yet how different ! The danger which it threatened was the same ; but 
the cousin's fears seemed to have vanished as by enchantment. Filamel 
received the knight without shrinking from his proximity ; and Margot’s 
heart fluttered with a sensation more akin to pleasure than embarrass- 
ment. The Templar, too, seemed more at ease than on the former occa- 
sion ; for stalking into the apartment, he at once removed his cloak and 
threw it on the table, when Margot with difficulty suppressed a scream, 
and Nicholas started, for instead of D’Aulnoy, the Prior of Montfaucon 
stood before them. 

*‘T am come to tax thy skill, good scrivener,” he said, taking a position 
at the table so as to command a perfect view of the young girl’s person. 
“Take a sheet of the fairest, thinnest vellum, and adorn me it with 
sundry sweet devices—with the flower called Margarite—though what 
that may look like I wot not—and hearts transfixed, and billing doves, 
and other such pretty fooleries. Thou canst, also, add a few stars an 
thou wilt, for the missive is for one they become well.” 

“To illuminate such a page would be the labour of hours, not of 
minutes, Sir Knight. A few days must be granted me.” 

“A few days! Our Lady forbid! In half an hour it must be ready, 
or never. It is for thy patron, the Knight d’Aulnoy—he hath present 
and immediate need of it.” Here the speaker glanced significantly at 
Margot. “ Knowest thou not, in some old rhyme-book or another, of a 
love epistle fair enough to be offered to a dame of high degree, yet so 
worded as not to designate her rank too clearly if it chanced to fall into 
inimical hands? The character of the lover, too, must be concealed. I 
had, indeed, bethought me of a beginning —‘ Lady of incomparable 
beauty and everlasting love-—but having since discovered that her beauty 
is not without compare”—here he again turned his eyes towards the 
chimney nook—“ and a friend having suggested that her love might 
not be without end, it is for thee to discover one more appropriate.” 

Flame! hurried into his own room, and soon returned, bearing a couple 
of volumes, rare indeed for so obscure an individual to possess, but doubl 
precious in his eyes, his own father having copied them from the valuable 
originals entrusted to his care by high patrons. Through the wearisome, 
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rhapsodical lines—for romances in these days were chiefly metrical—did 
Nicholas, diligently toil, until he found some verses applicable, as he 
thought, to his employer’s case, which, to give the sentiments an air of 
originality, he turned into prose, commencing somewhat after the follow- 
ing manner: 

“ Peerless queen of thy poor slave’s heart, which thy bright looks have 
pierced like so many arrows, but which thou with tender smiles seemeth 
willing to make whole again, when will thy ruby lips seal the promise of 
thine eyes ?” 

Some more allusions there were, in the same graceful, simple style, to 
the entrancing bliss of favours received, and of more that were expected 
to follow. Ait this the knight at first demurred ; but recollecting that 
the gift of a ribbon, or a love-fraught glance, might as well be construed 
into a favour as a more important concession ; finding, moreover, nothing 
more suitable to his purpose, he acquiesced in the propriety of trans- 
posing the remainder. 

Nicholas bent over his task, upon which he spent time enough to have 
wearied the patience of a more supine temper than Esquin de Flexian 
was blessed with, had not the latter discoursed most eloquently with his 
eyes, the whilst, with those of the beautiful Margot; nay, not satisfied 
with that alone, he drew near, and endeavoured to engage her in con- 
versation. Flamel started when thus abruptly made aware of her 
presence, and experienced a moment of anger at her paying so little 
regard to the wishes of his mother ; but not sorry on the whole that she 
should see on what enterprise these knights were bent, he continued to 
busy himself with his work. 

At first Margot recoiled from the Prior of Montfaucon’s effrontery, 
but gradually, as in order to gain her sympathy, he introduced Almeric’s 
name in his discourse, she listened with more interest, until her brilliant 
orbs glowed, and her cheeks were suffused with blushes. 

“ Now, may I never more win the smiles of beauty,” quoth the prior, 
gazing with admiration on the young girl, “if I marvel not at Almeric’s 
inconstancy! I hold him but a craven knight in love—though, by my 
fay, he shows courage enough in his present venture, and if he be not 
born to more luck than ordinary mortals his peril is great, I promise 
thee. He is mad, methinks, to incur such risk with open eyes, having 
so powerful a magnet beneath this humble roof, where love may be 
reached without confronting horned dragons. Why, when gazing on so 
fair a flower, should he seek to pluck a star from heaven ?” 

As Flexian proceeded in this strain his voice gradually sank, until it 
became inaudible to Nicholas. Margot’s eyes fell before his intense gaze 
—her pulse beat high, but her cheek, into which his first words had 
called up her heart’s blood, became pale with mortification. The flattery 
with which the Prior of Montfaucon continued to address her fell un- 
heeded on her ear; only one part of his outpourings was intelligible to 
her—it was that relating to Almeric d’Aulnoy. 

At last Flamel reported his task done, and Flexian turned carelessly 
from his fair interlocutor to examine it. The few lines copied with a 
careful, formal hand, and surrounded with a wreath of Margarites en- 
twined with hearts and doves, hastily, yet not inelegantly, sketched with 
@ pen dipped in various colours, received the knight's encomiums ; and so 
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liberally did he reward the labour as to bring the blood to the scrivener’s 
cheek with pleasure and embarrassment. 

“This is clearer work than that of last night, Sir Scribe,” said the 
knight, “and more in thy way, I take it. But now we have found our 
road to thee, and thou hast found thine to us, I trust our meetings ma 
be frequent and profitable to all parties—it shall not be our fault if they 
prove otherwise to thee, only remember discretion must, henceforth, be 
thy favourite virtue. Our Lady grant,” he added, with an air of ab- 
straction, as he put the document into his girdle, “ this bear none of us 
ill luck! I think I am a fool for taking it, and shall be a greater one 
still if I deliver it. But what is life ?—not worth so much thought, 
after all.” 

‘‘The saints be with you, Sir Knight,” said Flamel, preparing to light 
the Templar over the threshold. 

“Stay,” said Flexian. ‘ Are these lines respectful enough to come 
from—from an inferior, I would say ?” 

As he spoke, a deep flush crimsoned his brow, and there was no slight 
hesitation in his manner. 

“Too much humility might reveal the secret, should the document 
fall into wrong hands,” observed Nicholas, still endeavouring to move 
onwards, 

“ True,” replied the knight, thoughtfully ; “but too little may be un- 
seemly. Do not those accursed verses bespeak a happy lover ?” 

“Rather, I should say, a hopeful one,” observed the scribe. 

“ Ay! hopeful of a gibbet,” muttered Flexian between his teeth, in 
tones sufficiently loud to be audible to both the cousins. ‘ But,” he 
added, glancing significantly at Margot, ‘though the daisy of the field 
is sweet to look upon, it is most chivalrous to seek the rose that is 
guarded by thorns—just the thing for the adventurous Almeric! So 
forward with thy light, good scrivener; and tranquil rest and pleasant 
dreams to thee, wild flower of the field,” he whispered to Margot, as he 
lingered a moment behind. 


XIII. 


NicHoLas, deeming it unnecessary to add any of the prudent admoni- 
tions which floated across his mind during the last half hour to the lesson 
his fair cousin had just received, hastened to his own room, eager to re- 
turn to the all-engrossing subject now uppermost in his thoughts. But 
Flexian’s departure had left Margot more incredulous as to his assertions 
of D’Aulnoy’s share in that night’s transactions than it had Nicholas. 
Iler feminine acuteness had detected in his anxiety both concerning the 
merits of the letter itself and the peril that might attend its delivery, 
tokens of a personal interest; and though she could not fathom his 
motive in thus screening his own deeds behind the name of another, still 
the more she called up his every look and word, the more she became 
satisfied that he had done so. He might have wished to supplant Almeric 
in her favour—a supposition which his but too obvious admiration was 
well calculated to awaken—or he might have passed this adventure on 
his friend as a mere joke. 
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And what, after all, though some high-born dame should have claimed 
Almeric’s homage? She doubted not her power to cast this rival from 
his heart ; and the momentary prospect of her own charms triumphing 
over those of one invested with the advantages of rank and station, 
flattered her vanity—for Margot was neither ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, the attractions with which nature had endowed her, 

Yet even whilst pondering on the possibility of Almeric’s delinquency, 
a strong conviction that the stranger knight had acted solely on his own 
behalf, took root in her breast, and banished thence mistrust and anger 
which might have proved a shield to one who had no other moral pro- 
tection than what chance or circumstances held out to her. And thus 
Nicholas, whilst he trimmed his lamp and pored over the treasures of his 
manuscript, left Margot pre-occupied with very different thoughts than 
what he had anticipated, 

But what could he have insinuated that her own reason did not loudly 
proclaim ? Ruin and disgrace must ever have stood betwixt the humble 
burgher maiden and the proud noble—even had not the red cross de- 
barred D’Aulnoy from all honourable love, his glittering knight’s chain 
had been an.insurmountable barrier between her and him: but to love a 
Templar was worse than folly—it was crime—sacrilege ; and yet Margot 
did not seek to struggle against the headlong impulse of a passion whose 
magic spell bid the darkness of her soul be light. Here there was none 
of that species of deception with which frailty is apt to salve the female 
conscience. Almeric’s homage, so lightly tendered, was an insult he 
could not seek to veil. 

Her ardent soul had long pined for an object on which to spend its 
treasures of affection. Had Flamel but encouraged the yearnings of her 
young and passionate heart, it had, perhaps, beat calmly within the bonds of 
a sanctified union ; but quelled by his coldness, the dangerous glow of her 
feelings recoiled upon that heart self-consuming. With no eye to respond 
to her merry glance, no voice to re-echo her youthful merriment—with 
no hope to gild the future, no joy to lighten the passing hour, she stood 
an orphan and a stranger in the cold world so crowded with faces that 
never smiled on her. Every one seemed to have something to live for— 
to love—except herself. She alone could claim no interest in the moving 
throng. Life lay before her like a vast ocean, studded, here and there, 
with pleasant isles which she had no bark to reach; and when the final 
blow was struck, and another was selected to fill her place in the limited 
domestic circle where she would, henceforth, linger but as an intruder,— 
when another came to usurp the duties and reap the thanks that had 
hitherto been everything to her, then, indeed, her life seemed a dread 
blank. Oftentimes when weeping throughout the night had Margot 
exclaimed: “ Better death than such an existence !” 

Suddenly a new and wild interest started up. A being arrayed like 
herself in nature’s choicest gifts, youth and beauty, of a temperament as 
ardent as her own, sought her with a flattering eagerness that salved the 
wound which Flamel’s studied carelessness had inflicted. It was then, 
when the heart was desolate and the mind fast sinking into apathy, that 
the tempter stood by her side; and alas! Principle, that guardian angel 
lent to man here below to shield the heaven-born spirit from earthly 
taint—Principle, the cold, stern monitor which can alone balance the 
VOL. XXIV. K 
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mind, without whose guidance it is but as a rudderless vessel that is 
driven whither the ocean wills to be wrecked at last—Principle was a 
stranger to Margot’s impulsive nature. 

In active scenes, sad or gay, when life is felt to stir within the veins, 
when time is either spent in useful labour, or is frittered away in the 
pursuit of pleasure, idle though it be, passion is often lulled to sleep ; 
but in solitude it awakes, and becomes terrible in its strength. It is 
when the weary spirit counts the minutes as they gather into hours, and 
watches the lengthening shadows as they creep along telling of Time’s 
stealthy pace, that thought, unnoticed, uncontrolled, takes up the sceptre 
and becomes the very tyrant of the soul; and passions which in busier 
scenes would have been months, perhaps years in ripening, burst forth at 
once from the heavy heart, like the lightning’s flash from the thunder- 
cloud, grow like the storm, and like it end in weeping. 

So Margot’s untutored fancy had clung to the young knight since his 
mysterious appearance. His strange purposes—his rude, yet spontaneous 
and glowing admiration—the dangers that beset his path and threatened 
those whom he had involved in his fearful secrets—his wild, uncurbed 
humour and easy gallantry—the dashing recklessness of his manner—all 
these doubtful advantages misled her imagination in giving it the food it 
craved; and thus, as time crept on, her unhallowed love grew and ex- 
panded in the long, silent days and evenings, until she no longer felt 
alone or disheartened as she plied the spinning-wheel. His bright, eager 
eyes lit up the dark chimney nook where they seemed to hold sweet 
commune with her, and she heard his voice when all around was still. 

But, beneath that roof, Margot was not the only one that yielded to 
the pleasing, yet dangerous, illusions of fancy. Another heart throbbed 
with new, untasted, undreamt-of emotions—another brain was conjuring 
up fantastic visions wherewith to people solitude—another existence was 
becoming tinged with passion which artfully assumes many forms to assail 
the unguarded spirits that heed not its approach. 

Nicholas’ nocturnal visit to the Temple had sealed his fate. The 
figurative language and the allegorical images of Canches’ manuscript, 
which might, if unexplained, have scared his conscience, only furnished 
interesting riddles whereupon to exercise his ingenuity; for as beauty 
gains additional charms from a transparent veil, so mystery enhances 
science and softens her sterner features. As Flamel pored day after day 
over the mystic pages, and what had baffled his conception on the eve 
came clear home to him on the morrow—as doubt after doubt rolled 
away from his mind, and he seemed about to touch the great mystery 
with his finger, he felt like one not toiling up a steep ascent, but flying 
upwards into radiant spheres borne on by irresistible impulse without pain 
or fatigue. When tired—for the keener the pursuit of a favourite study 
the more indispensable becomes temporary repose—a quiet hour spent by 
Pernelle’s side, listening to the calm and gentle suggestions of her serene 
mind, to the gay chat of her lively sisters, or to the rich, melodious, 
though untrained voice of his cousin Margot, would recruit his faculties, 
sharpen the blunted edge of attention, and restore his mental powers to 
their wonted elasticity. 

All minor considerations, nay, even duties, were now overlooked. To 
inferior employers he denied himself altogether; the behests of the more 
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exalted were neglected. His time flowed along, like his feelings, in one broad 
stream, every attempt at diverging which into lesser channels was unavail- 
ing and offensive. He alone who has tasted the pleasures of an abstract 
study knows with what strong fetters it enchains the soul. All other en- 
joyments will pall or fade by repetition from their first sunny eestasy ; all 
other questions may be solved on the morrow; in all other pursuits las- 
situde follows close upon excitement; but the Book of Nature has no last 
leaf that mortal hand shall ever turn; it has always doubts and mysteries 
in store to awaken the student’s dormant interest. His curiosity can 
know no satiety, his world has no limits, but the further he advances, the 
more immense, and infinite, and sublime it stretches around him. Still 
is he not discouraged ; for every progression reveals a fresh spring at 
which he may eagerly quaft, though never quench his thirst; at ever 
onward step a gem is his wherewith to enrich posterity, and still the 
mine is unexhausted, nor scant the legacy to those who follow in his 
track. 

This new study not only developed fresh branches of interest to 
Flamel, but brought others, long laid aside, back to his memory; and 
whilst endeavouring to grapple with these subjects, and thoroughly to 
master them according to the lights of his time, new ones ever sprang 
into consideration. Chemistry was revived; of astronomy he had 
hitherto known but little, and astrology he had been taught to shun. 
But, having overcome his scruples in one instance, he soon learnt to set 
them at naught on other points; and as, in the studies to which he de- 
voted himself, fantastic error was inextricably interwoven with truth, he 
knew not how to reject the one whilst embracing the other. Thus he 
soon adopted the prevailing notion that the planets influenced the destiny 
and controlled the works of man; and his fancy revelled in the notion of 
prolonging the short span of human existence and of distancing in- 
firmity, until he believed in, and sought to discover, the magic ingre- 
dients of the elixir of life. 

As Nicholas thus analysed the nature of things terrestrial as well as 
ethereal, his ideas expanded into a freedom which, though it approxi- 
mated nearer to the spirit of religion—for his charity enlarged as he 
imagined himself about to become the great benefactor of mankind—cer- 
tainly removed him further from its forms than was advisable or even safe; 
his observance of those forms being now often neglected, and his views 
and combinations greatly exceeding the limits to which the jealousy 
of the Church in those days confined the human intellect. The vulgar 
necessities of life, however, must soon have recalled the dreamer from his 
dreams, had not the Temple become to him an ample, though a dangerous 
resource. Almeric, under pretence of affording him leisure necessary to 
master his subject—siuce Canches had declared his co-operation indispen- 
sable— remitted to him frequent and liberal supplies, which gave the young 
knight opportunities of seeing and conversing freely with Margot, whose 
slight reserve, consequent upon Flexian’s visit, he naturally enough im- 
puted to a desire on her part to check somewhat the ardour of his ad- 
vances. Nor did she undeceive him, feeling the greatest reluctance to 
allude in the remotest degree to Flexian’s communication concerning him, 
fearing, perhaps, lest her illusion should be destroyed. 

It is not to be supposed that these visits or their true motive escaped 
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100 NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 


Dame Flamel’s vigilance or appeased her terrors; but her anxiety was 
chiefly moved on her son’s account. That the strange connexion between 
the Templar and Nicholas must end in bringing the latter to evil she felt 
certain ; yet how to break off the intimacy she knew not. Her son’s 
negligence, too, both of his religious observances and of his lawful 
business agitated her with alarm for his weal in this world and the next ; 
and feeling unequal to the task of bearing up under such trying cireum- 
stances, she looked forward more than ever to the time when the happy 
influence of a young bride, whose steady principles would balance Nicholas’ 
mind, should prove her own support and consolation. Backed by Per- 
nelle’s entreaties, her maternal admonitions would, she doubted not, soon 
restore matters to their former footing. 


XIV. 


TuiNGs were in this situation when, one evening, Dame Flamel, not 
finding herself quite at ease, having betaken herself to her bed at an un- 
usually early hour, after enjoining Margot to the weary task of watch- 
ing for her eousin, the young girl sat alone listening to the monotonous 
chirping of a cricket in the chimney nook, or rather pre-oceupied with 
her own thick-coming fancies. She had now no doubt as to the object 
of Nicholas’ nocturnal absences; nor, indeed, did he affect to maintain 
any mystery with her on the subject, although both agreed in thinking 
it prudent to keep Dame Flamel in ignorance of facts that run so counter 
to her prejudices. 

Whilst Margot sat “ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,” she 
more than once started as though roused by approaching footsteps. Each 
time she listened until convinced of her mistake she resumed the thread 
of her meditations ; yet strive as she would she could not repress a 
flutter of expectation at heart—a vague consciousness of impending evil. 

Nicholas could not be expected home for many hours, and Dame 
Flamel had enjoined her on no account to open to any one in his absence. 
The chance, indeed, of her being called upon to infringe this order was 
so improbable, that Margot repeatedly chided herself for her misgivings, 
which, however, she found it impossible to shake off. 

Two hours passed away thus, and the cricket’s incessant ery seemed 
to reprove Margot’s unusual depression, when again she started and 
listened with a beating heart. ‘This time it was no delusion. She dis- 
tinctly heard feet ascending the house steps. She held her breath—the 
knock for admission followed—it was hurried and imperative, and had in 
it something of dread. She hastened to the door, uncertain what to do. 
It might be Nicholas driven home by some untoward accident, or a mes- 
sage from him which it might import them both that she should receive 
in time, or it might be a less familiar but no less grateful vision—perhaps 
Almeric himself. 

The knock was repeated more impatiently —more imperatively than 
before. Margot felt greatly embarrassed. Should she act in strict 
accordance with her aunt’s injunctions, and, concealing her light, mount 
to her own chamber, and permit the disturbance to pass by unnoticed, or 
obeying her own impulse should she let in the stranger. Determining 
on the latter course, she timidly asked who was there. ; 
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“Open quickly, and you shall hear,” said a voice, not unpleasing, 
though imperious in its tones. 

“That I may not do without knowing the purpose of one demanding 
admission at so unusual an hour.” 

“ Open, I say, and that instantly,” was the answer; “my name is— 
never mind what—the street is no place to proclaim it in; but tell the 
scrivener | am the brother of him he wots of, and am here on a matter of 
life and death !” 

At these words Margot hesitated no longer; but with hands tremblin 
from eagerness drew back bolt and bar, and stood breathlessly awaiting 
the issue. 

The solitary figure which now presented itself had nothing about it 
calculated to create alarm. It was that of a slender youth barely of 
Margot’s height, whose juvenile, almost feminine countenance was not 
only reassuring but pleasing to look upon. As she glanced at his person, 
all the young girl’s confidence revived ; and tarrying but to secure them- 
selves from further intrusion, she hurried after him into the room. In 
reply to his impatient queries she briefly stated that Nicholas was absent, 
and informed him with whom to her certain knowledge he then was. 
The youth, whose cloak did not conceal the glittering page’s garb be- 
neath it, seemed well-nigh ready to cry with sheer vexation, and casting 
a rueful elance around, muttered to himself : 

“If I knew but how to pass the town-gates I would myself to the 
Temple and look after this gear: confound the fools for their awkward 
security !” 

Margot, now seriously anxious to ascertain, and if possible to avert, the 
calamity which she could not but see threatened the Templars and their 
associates, informed the page of her connexion with Nicholas, and pressed 
her own services upon him in terms so eager and so sweet that he seemed 
moved by them. 

‘You are the serivener’s near relation, and have often seen my 
brother—good—but of what avail is that ? Can you pass the town-gates 
if | cannot ? Can you bear a message from me, Gaulthier d’Aulnoy, to 
my brother Sir Almeric, or hasten Nicholas Flamel—I think that is the 
scrivener’s name—back hither, that I may have speech of him? If you 
ean do that, then, indeed, would you do us all good service.” 

“ That, alas!” said Margot, “exceeds my power, or I would willingly 
risk everything to save—my cousin,” she added, blushing deeply, which 
her interlocutor did not notice; “but,” she continued, “whatever con- 
cerns him you may safely entrust to me, for I know all, and have even 
been witness to most of his transactions with the knight, your brother.” 

The youth peered more closely at his fair companion. 

‘It is not impossible,” he said, after a momentary pause ; “at any rate, 
it may save time. Well, maiden, if you are so willing to serve your 
cousin, you must make up your mind to follow me this dark night, and I 
will take you to those who will instruct you more fully; say, will you do 
that ?” 

Suspicion and doubt crowded on the young girl’s mind ; her colour 
went and came ; her heart beat quick ; she scarce knew how'to.act; but 
another investigating glance at her companion’s ingenuous physiognomy, 
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whose every line breathed sorrow and perplexity, reassured her, and she 
gently murmured : om 

x if I were certain you were not deceiving me.” 

“ Deceiving thee! and for what purpose, pray ?” responded the youth, 
with a haughty curl of the lip. ‘By my troth, had worshipful Master 
Nicholas Flamel, the scrivener, been alone concerned in this dangerous 
business, thou hadst never seen me here or elsewhere, my bonny lass, I 
promise thee. But come, there’s life and death in mine errand. Cast on 
hood and cloak, and let us on our way as quickly as may be.” 

“You are so young, and your looks so frank, that I will even trust 
you,” said Margot, still hesitating, however. ‘It cannot be that you 
should have already learnt treachery and cruelty towards the un- 
offending.” | | 

“As I hope to win and wear my golden spurs, damsel, thou mayst 
trust thyself with me in all safety and honour; but, for the Virgin’s sake, 
tarry no longer—every second is precious.” 

he stranger’s last appeal silenced all Margot’s prudent considerations; 
and once resolved to act, her own natural impetuosity seconded her im- 
patience. Scarcely did a minute elapse after she had left the room before 
she glided in again, ready equipped for her adventure; when carefully 
poms the light in such a position that it might do no mischief during 
er absence, and no less carefully locking the house door behind her, she 
cautiously followed the page. 

More than once his aid was necessary to guide her uncertain footsteps ; 
for the streets in the silence and darkness of night were unfamiliar to 
her, and the few isolated figures or suspicious-looking groups they en- 
countered by the way, were not calculated to allay her fears. 

Her young companion obviously avoided these nocturnal prowlers with 
as much care as herself, keeping within the shadows of protecting porches 
when such means of concealment were at hand, or lurking behind the 
corners of by-streets until they had passed on. Once or twice a few im- 
patient mutterings escaped him at the frequency of these obstructions ; 
but his training was too gentle, or his object of too serious a nature, to 
admit of his risking the precarious chances of a street brawl. 

Although not very well acquainted with the intricacies of her native 
city, Margot became aware that they were nearing the Seine even before 
they came within sight of it. This circumstance again roused her sus- 
picions as to the intentions of her guide; but whatever they might be, 
she had now gone too far to recede; so, on reaching the river, she un- 
hesitatingly stepped into a boat to which he conducted her. The young 

ge followed, and handing her to the seat of honour, and taking his 
place beside her, motioned to the boatmen to push off. 

No moon shone in the heavens, but the night was not so dark as to 
render near objects indistinguishable, and Margot observed that the men 
were not habited like those whom she had occasionally seen engaged in 
their ordinary avocations on the river. The oars were muffled; and so 
noiselessly was the light wherry urged along, that the most attentive 
listener might have mistaken the slight sound it occasioned for the 
natural ripple of the stream. 


Landing at the western extremity of the island, and giving a brief 
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order to the men to await his return, the youth hurried Margot towards 
a small garden door, ‘whieh some one held ajar, evidently in readiness for 
him. At the further end of the garden rose a dark mass, which, even in 
that uncertain light, the young girl immediately knew to be the palace. 
Towards this they Hent their steps, making for one of the smaller towers, 
where two persons, awaiting their approach with obvious impatience, hastily 
ushered them up a winding flight of stairs into an apartment whose 
splendour enabled Margot to form a tolerably accurate, notion of the 
exalted rank of its occupants. But though prepared for the presence 
into which she was about to be introduced, .and in some sense reassured 
by the circumstance, she could not suppress a start of timid surprise on 
finding herself in the midst of a group of females whose features, by the 
dim light which was probably purposely kept there, it would have been 
difficult enough to distinguish even had not some of them added to this 
precaution that of dropping their veils. 

“How now!” said one, whose lofty air no veil could shroud, and 
whose tone of authority at once betrayed her station. ‘ What means 
this mummery? Have you brought us an improper person, or have you 
mistaken our commands ?” 

“ Neither, may it please you, gracious lady.” And whilst, in low but 
eager tones, the page rapidly explained the state of the case, the others 
pressed round as anxious, seemingly, as their companion to hear the 
result of his mission, leaving Margot to the uninterrupted use of her eyes 
and her thoughts. A hasty communing followed upon the page’s ex- 
planation, during which, in the warmth of female controversy, many 
words escaped the speakers which might have served as a clue to intel- 
lects less acute than those of Margot. 

In what house D’Aulnoy’s brother served as page had been made 
clear to her by her observation of the localities, and thence, as well as 
from the hints that had dropped from him, it was easy to draw deduc- 
tions, which the first few words addressed to her fully confirmed. Well 
and truly had the strange Templar said there was peril in D’ Aulnoy’s 
path ; for she could no longer blind herself to the fatal truth, and it 
struck-a chill at her heart. 

“Know you aught of a certain letter indited by one Nicholas 
Flamel ?” said the lady, who had first spoken, at length turning towards 
her, and naming the date of the epistle, which Margot had good cause 
to remember. 

“Ido, madam,”’ she unhesitatingly replied, stifling her emotion ; “ I 
was present when it was written.” 

“ A scrivener by trade, is he not, this Nicholas Flamel ?” 

Margot assented. 

“You say you were present when this letter was written—you are, 
then, doubtless conversant with its contents ?”’ further inquired the lady, 
with some hauteur. 

‘‘T heard them at the time, but do not retain them,” was the answer. 
“‘T remember there were some verses transcribed from a volume of old 
romances.” 

The gravity of her interlocutor was unable to resist this assertion ; a 
merry laugh escaped her, which, however, meeting with but little sym- 
pathy in any one around, soon ce 
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“As you seem, so well informed,” she said, after a moment's pause, 
during which she struggled to recover her former seriousness, ‘‘ you-can, 
doubtless, tell us.the name of the person at whose instigation it was 
written ?”” ah 

Margot, indignant at a question which her interrogator must know as 
well on hereell she thought, how to answer, named with bitterness the 
Knight d’Aulnoy. 

“ And that of her for whom this precious concoetion was designed ?” 
persisted the querist. 

“ So far, lady, I know not,” replied Margot, with scarce suppressed 

isgust. 


‘Can you form no guess?” 

‘“‘T have no right to form any; and the concerns of the great are ever 
dangerous matters for the humble to meddle with.” 

“Ay, but sometimes it may be to their profit if but wisely touched 
upon,” said a lady of lower stature and softer manner than the one who 
had hitherto addressed Margot, the easy way in which she placed herself 
by her side showing them to be equals. 

“If you will permit me, mesdames, to speak a word in season, and the 
personal interest I have at stake must serve as an excuse for my boldness,” 
said young D’Aulnoy, “I would hint that ifthis damsel were made to un- 
derstand the danger with which all the parties concerned in this fatal 
parchment are threatened, her own good sense might, perhaps, suggest 
some mode of extrication.” 

“ Thou art somewhat ready, boy, with thy tongue and thy wit,” sharply 
observed the lady who had last spoken ; “ but thy counsel may be good 
for all that, and, as thou sayest, thou hast good cause to be prompt, for thy 
brother's life hangs by a thread. But why tarries Philip so long when 
his presence is so needful?” 

“He has been sought in all places,” replied the other lady, “ and is 
nowhere to be found ; time presses, and yet, Jeanne, it troubles me much 
how to explain to this maiden the state of the case; perhaps we had best 
tell her all and everything.” 

*‘ Alas! we can scarce avoid that, Marguerite,” observed the other in 
a whisper ; “ but let me open the matter to her.” 

“ As you please, fair sister ; nor do I doubt but you will find a way to 
be frank without being candid.” 

Instead of answering this last observation, the lady thus taxed with 
habitual disingenuousness turned to Margot, evidently with the view of 
taking further negotiations upon herself. 

‘You must be aware,” said she, “that no ordinary circumstance has 
caused your being brought hither to-night; and as the case is extreme, so 
must be the remedy. The scrivener must be warned betimes—ere sunrise 
—that he will shortly have to stand in the presence of one as terrible as he 
is great—a blinded lord, who has been made falsely to imagine that those 
senseless rhymes, which were picked up in the palace gardens, and ad- 
dressed, it would seem, by some loose Templar to some obscure paramour, 
were actually destined for, and received by, persons that touch his dignity 
nearly. Should the serivener, through incautiousness or ignorance, make 
admissions likely to confirm this delusion, not only will the honour and 
happiness of high-born and spotless dames be thereby deeply involved— 
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perhaps irretrievably lost—but the lives both of the planner and the exe- 
eutor of this foolish document be forfeited, and the revenge of the offended 
party will extend to all those, innocent or otherwise, who may be sup- 

to have cognisance of the unlucky transaction. You now under- 
stand what we would have of you. Prepare yourself—the scrivener— 
and all those of his family whom he may have let into his secret, to stand 
fast, if possible, and deny all knowledge of this letter; or if that be not 
feasible, at least so to frame your answers that no light whatever may fall 
on the real character or person of his employer. If your parts be well 
played, you will find the recompense fully adequate to the risk ; if other- 
wise, you and yours will be the greatest sufferers. You look intelligent, 
maiden, and yet I wish I were sure that you thoroughly understand me.” 

“ Thoroughly, lady,” said Margot with emphasis; “and to save the 
lives of those who are dear to me, you need not fear but I will do all in 
my power. My cousin shall be warned ; what my poor persuasions can 
effect upon him I will endeavour, but the sweet Virgin grant I may see 
him before daybreak !” 

“I gather hope from the confidence of this girl’s manner,” said the 
lady, turning to those who pressed around her; “ could we now but get 
the Templars warned, all might yet be well, but how this may be done 
passes my ingenuity.” 

«“ And yet if either of them be seen to hover about the palace just now, 
we and they are lost,” said a voice, whose peculiar sweetness satisfied 
Margot that she had not before heard it. 

“Here, in good time, comes Philip, fair sisters; he is sure to set the 
right way about it.” 

At that moment a young man entered, whose general resemblance to 
Almeric d’Aulnoy was so striking that but for some trifling difference in 
height and muscular development, and his long, azure squire’s robe, he 
might, at first sight, have been mistaken for him. His advance towards 
the three ladies, who styled themselves sisters, smacked more of hurry 
than respect. 

“ The fiends are in it!” he exclaimed. ‘I have been in vain trying 
the last two honrs to get outside the town-gates—had I but thought of 
inquiring how my brother manages it! Fatal oversight !”’ 

“ Could you not bribe the guards?” 

“Or scale the walls ?” 

‘Or send a messenger ?” said the three ladies in one breath. 

“Or take a boat, and row past the Ville, then gallop round by the 
larger circuit ?”’ added the page. 

“ Ay, Sir Malapert!” answered the squire, venting on his younger 
brother the impatience which he could not suppress, “ ur fly to the moon! 
You had the only boat and bargemen at our disposal, and as to a horse, 
how could I ferry him over the river ? And had I been at the Temple- 
gates it is yet a question how I should have entered them. And ‘that 
hound of a scrivener !-—have you taken care to tell him that I mean to slit 
his ears if he keep not counsel? Almeric was mad to refer me to a dolt 
like that, who is not in the way when he is wanted!”’ 

“ Hush, hush! Philip, I entreat,” urged the taller lady. ‘‘ The horse 
—the boat, may yet be procured—lost time may yet be regained ; but 
blustering can do no good at this juncture.” 
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“ You hear the Lady Marguerite’s commands, Sir Squire,” said she 
who had latterly taken the lead. ‘ This violent language is unbeseem- 
ing time and ert are not alone.” The last words were whispered, 
and the speaker slightly motioned towards Margot, whose figure was half 
lost in shade. ‘ Now, Sir Page, take back the girl whence she came 
with all speed and safety; and you, mistress, mark the hints you have 
received, and act accordingly when you shall be called upon to do so.” 

The youth hastened to comply, hurrying Margot away as unceremo- 
niously as he had brought her. Scarcely had the door closed upon them 
than the Lady Jeanne continued in the same tone : 

‘| must say, Marguerite, we owe your squire no thanks for bringing 
his Templar brother prowling about the palace gardens, and he so awk- 
ward, too, as to drop such a passing bold epistle in a place where, it 
would seem, it was most easy to be found! Marguerite, Marguerite! how 
could you permit that youth of yours to cause us so much distress.” 

“ ~ fo Jeanne,” put in the voice that had attracted Margot’s atten- 
tion by its peculiar softness, “‘ I would lay down my life this moment, 
by the unusual fierceness of your attack on the poor Queen of Navarre, 
that you are mortified to the quick at the discovery that this same epistle 
was not penned to the dictation of the Prior of Montfaucon and intended 
for you.” 

The Princesse Jeanne cast a withering look at the speaker, but was 
prevented from replying by the impetuous Philip d’Aulnoy. 

“ And I will venture to stake my hones of knighthood on the gay 
Prior of Montfaucon being the guilty party.” 

“ Thinkest thou so, Philip ?” exclaimed Jeanne, eagerly. ‘“ Why, 
thou wert the first to suspect thy brother, which induced us to give more 
credence to this maiden’s statement.” 

“ Why,” replied Philip, “ it is certain that Gaulthier, when eaves- 
dropping at the royal closet, heard his name mentioned by Enguerrand in 
connexion with this business—then I knew Almeric to be often with this 
Nicholas Flamel—but now I bethink me——” 

“What should a Knight Templar have in common with a scrivener if 
it be not to use his pen?” interrupted the lady of the silver tones with 
some asperity. 

“True, noble lady,” replied the squire; “but he may dictate other 
matters besides love epistles.” 

“‘ Other matters, sayst thou !” observed the Princess Jeanne, haughtily ; 

“pray thy patron that it prove so! If he has dared to address such 
drivelling stuff to the Lady Blanche, let him beware to-morrow !” 
_ “Nay, nay,” interposed the Queen of Navarre, “it is of no moment 
whether this foolish letter was dictated by Esquin de Flexian and in- 
tended for you, Jeanne, or by Almeric d’Aulnoy for Blanche ; we will 
hope that no harm will result from it to any one, for that is the great 
point. If the serivener have but half the capacity of the maiden, every- 
thing may be satisfactorily explained to the king.” 

“Ah me! ah me!” sighed the Princess Blanche, losing her momen- 
tary animation, and sinking back on her settee with her usual languor, 
“*we were all distraught, methinks, to speak with these foolish Templars ; 
it is all Jeanne’s fault ; she ever persuades us to mischievous courses.” 


Meanwhile, Margot and her conduetor crossed the gardens and the 
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river in silence, nor was it broken until they reached her door, when the 
youth said : 

“‘T have done my part, see that you do yours. Remember the injunc- 
tions you have this night received, but forget by whom and where they 
were given.” 

With these words he turned abruptly away, leaving his companion to 
effect her entrance as she best could. 

One glance around the apartment convinced Margot that everything 
was exactly as she had left it; and without even troubling herself to re- 
move any superfluous part of her apparel, she sank down on the seat from 
which her unexpected visitor had disturbed her. 

“ Now,” thought she, “the secret of my boding fears is out—now | 
know wherefore my spirit was so troubled! The stranger's tale was true, 
then, after all, and Almeric is false to me; but is he, so young, so hand- 
some, so bold, and yet so gentle, to perish? Poor Nicholas, too—shall 
he suffer for errors and secrets not his own? Those proud dames would 
fain have concealed from me their rank, but I marked the broidery of the 
page’s scarf—the golden lily of France on the azure field; the king has 
no queen, it is true, but his three sons have spouses. And which of them 
did he think fair? Ah, it must be she who spoke so little, and whose 
voice was so sweet—and she must be beautiful! Why tarries Nicholas 
thus to-night ?—he never, to my thinking, was so late before !” 

Margot was doomed to feel the torture of suspense ; hour after hour, of 
which each second seemed an age, stole by, unbroken by any sound but 
that of the cricket, and her own occasional ejaculations ; so that she had 
leisure to calm, in some degree, the agitation consequent upon her recent 
interview, and to mature her plan. ‘Thinking it more prudent to allow 
Nicholas to remain in ignorance of the leading facts, she determined to 
conceal from him her attendance at the palace, and merely inform him of 
young D’Aulnoy’s visit, speaking in general terms of his communication, 
and instruct him of what awaited them on the morrow. Whilst letting 
him suppose that the letter was designed for some unknown lady about 
the court, she would endeavour, by awakening his anxiety coneerning his 
personal safety, to impress upon his mind the necessity of hiding from the 
king the fact of Almerig d’Aulnoy being his employer—the great danger in 
which the latter now stood having entirely eradicated, for a time, all resent- 
ment from Margot’s bosom against him. In this manner she would serve 
all parties—even Nicholas; as he would be less terrified and the more able 
to undergo his interrogatory before the king with the calmness necessary 
on so trying an occasion, than if he knew the whole truth, and the extent 
of her own suspicions concerning the culpability of the princess, for which, 
after all, she persuaded herself she could adduce no good ground. 

At length Nicholas’ step was heard at the house door. Margot flew 
to let him in, and then poured out her tale and passionate appeals and 
supplications in an uninterrupted flow. He listened in what she rightly 
conjectured to be the silence of dejection; and when he spoke, it was to 
break out into bitter lamentations about the humble man’s lot, groaning 
under the oppression of the times, made by turns the tool of beings and 
the victim of intrigues equally unconnected with his fortunes and 
feelings. 
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“What have I, Nicholas Flamel, the quiet, scrivener, to do with 
Templars, pages, or court ladies—I, who envy not their greatness, scorn 
their vices, and ask no higher boon of fate than to enjoy my obscure 
existence in peace? IfI be summoned before the king, I shall speak the 
truth. Save them, indeed! What care lif harm befal them! They 
sought me out, and cannot say I thrust myself upon them, or surprised 
their secrets.” i 

Vainly did Margot press the point, and use every persuasion she could 
think of. Vainly did she, with woman’s happy versatility, veer her posi- 
tion to meet every fresh turn of the argument, and now endeavour to coax, 
now to terrify Nicholas into her views ; his indifference to the parties con- 
cerned, or rather the indignant feeling which he very naturally entertained 
at finding himself about to be made an expiatory sacrifice for the guilt of 
another, and, above all, the simplicity and rectitude of his character, 
formed too strong a barrier for Margot’s eloquence to break down; and 
she retired, at last, to her chamber with a sense of apprehension for the 
morrow so keen and sickening that she dared scarce dwell in thought upon 
its coming events. 
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FROM THE CHERRYDOWN MSS, 


I, 


THE MEETING. 


‘* Anp how far may it be to the good town of Epping?” 

** Seven miles and more, fair sirs.” 

“ A weary way.” 

* And a dangerous one.” 

The period when this short dialogue had place was in the year 
166—; the time, evening of a warm May day. The inquirers two, 
and on foot; albeit their apparel, more choice than rich, seemed little 
fitted for pedestrian exercises. Rather appeared they gallants who, 
having stabled their steeds, had strollen out to pass the hour. They 
were men in the prime of life; the elder, and he who appeared chief, one 
a little above the middle height, well made, of a dark complexion, and a 
mien that, bespeaking neither mirth nor melancholy, partook some- 
what of both. His companion, more gay, more debonair, and de- 
cidedly more handsome, all sunshine and smiles until the mention of the 
“seven miles and more” of journey; a morsel of information that ap- 
peared as unexpected as unpalatable, and cast into his erewhile merry 
‘ooks so blank an expression, that his friend, turning full upon him, gave 
way to an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

t is difficult to witness laughter and its cause, yet refrain from joinin 
therein ; but such a reserve possessed the young gentleman who, seate 
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on a stout grey cob, had answered to the questions of the travellers. He 
had construed it ill manners to divert himself with the distress of one, to 
judge by the outside, at least'his equal, if not superior, in tank; he had 
thought it more than ill-mannered to have jested, if an inferior. So, 
turning from one stranger to the other, as they proceeded slowly up the 
hill, at the foot of which they had met, he spoke : 

* It is a long seven miles to. Epping, gentle sirs ; and your way, lying 
through the forest, is, as I said before, a dangerous » 

Here the gallants, interrupting with a parade of words, bade him 
observe the only danger they gave thought, was the distance. 

The young man smiled. 

** Nathless,” he said, ** our forest is one to be avoided of strangers at 
nightfall; and though fine the evening, the light will fail to carry you 
half across. Men may be matchless in the open ground with the rapier” 
—looking at their weapons—“ but a shot from behind a tree, or a thrust 
in the dark, and the churl triumphs over the pride of the fencing- 
school.” 

The gentlemen looked as if they admitted the truth of their informant’s 
argument, though they did not admire it. 

He continued: 

‘* But why do I tell you solely of the forest, nor mention that, as you 
arrive upon its borders, you come to the village, of which this above us is 
the parish church. At the village you may rest secure till morning, 
should you choose not accept the hospitality of my uncle that I here offer 

rou.” 

: The elder gentleman answered, thanking him for his courtesy, and 
accepting the offer with a bonhommie that went far to secure the good 
graces of the country youth. 

They had by this time arrived at the summit of the hill the church 
was situated upon; and looking back towards London could see the 
marsh lands, with the river Lea winding along and glittering here and 
there, where the setting sunbeams fell upon the stream, like bright steel 
on green velvet. Somewhat to the right, and above the trees on the far- 
ther side of the marshes, rose at intervals a thin smoke, denoting the 
situation of the hamlets of Tottenham and Edmonton, while to the left, 
excepting some few pieces of cultivated land bordering the road-side, 
lay a wood with two hills approaching in height the one‘on which they 
stood. 

“ And how call you this spot ?” 

“‘ Chingford. See you, fair sirs, our church? ’Tis small. True, and 
it is humble; but it answers our wants, and we love it as well as the men 
of Waltham their abbey, ere it fell to ruin.” 

It was a rustic little church of flint and stone, with a low tower almost 
covered with ivy, and of a great age even in those days. The founder 
had an eye for the picturesque, evidently, when he built it upon the 
eminence it stands, surrounded by elm-trees. But who that founder was 
we cannot learn; who the patrons be is another matter. 

But neither of the gallants were men devoted to the picturesque nor to 
architecture, and less than either to the Church. Therefore they turned 
them round again, after recovering the breath walking up hill had expended, 
and footed it merrily by the side of their new companion’s way. 

“ Chingford, in the half-hundred of Waltham, X. ancient re- 
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cords written Cingeford, Echingelsford, and sometimes Shymgilford, from 
a ford over a river, and the Saxon Cimz, 7. e. King’s Ford; the neigh- 
bouring meadows were also named King’s Meads, and the Lea the King’s 
Stream.” 

“ Its chief manor, Chingford St. Paul’s, was given by King Edward 
the Confessor to the cathedral church of St. Paul’s ; and Chingford Hall, 
the manor-house, is near the river, a mile south-west from the church. 
The second capital manor (the third was taken from this second, and 
called Gowers and Buckerells, or Pimp’s Manor), having for a series of 
years belonged to the noble family of Bourchier, Earls of Essex, was on 
that account named Comitis, or Chingford Earls. The mansion to this 
manor, Friday Hill House, is situated about a mile from the church, on 
the road to Woodford ;” and thither our young gentleman was at pre- 
sent leading his companions. 

It was then, and had been some little while, in the possession of a 
family of the name of Boothby; Sir Thomas, the uncle of young Boothby, 
the rider of the grey cob, having but lately been created a baronet by 
Charles II. 

“ And so the good Sir Thomas is in London,” said Leroy, the elder of 
the strangers, repeating the words of Thomas Boothby, “ and you enact 
the castellan in his absence. I doubt not the duty falls upon worthy 
shoulders.” 

** And yonder the manor-house, I warrant,” cried his companion, 
Raby, for he, like his friend, had in the course of conversation told his 
name, as in duty bound. ‘“ Yonder to the left, is’t not ?” 

‘Not so, worthy sir. Yon house is known by the name of Pimp’s Hall: 
a sorry title, truly.” 

Raby coloured to the temples, while Leroy laughed long and lustily. 

“ Nay, look not that way, Master Raby, but before you ; there, upon 
the hill, my uncle’s dwelling. A humble one, but convenient. And truly 
we foresters are somewhat rude and wild, though heartier welcome waits 
not the traveller in princely palace or ducal hall throughout our merry 
England, than he shall meet on honest Essex hearths.” 

The house was a long, low, and irregular building, of some extent, and 
picturesque from its very wildness. Though little season had Leroy 
and his companion to study the character or situation of the mansion ; 
for upon the first sound of young Boothby’s voice, as he issued orders to 
one of the stable-men who was leading the stout cob away, turning about 
at every pace to stare at the strangers, a form appeared at the open door 
of the hall that took upon the gallants a like effect their appearance had 
upon the poor ostler. 

It was of a young girl, some eighteen years barely, tall and slight, but 
graceful as a silver birch-tree, and of a marvellous beauty. And there 
she stood, smiling and wafting kisses to the young gentleman, oblivious 
of the strangers’ presence, who, with hat in hand, silent and motionless, 
fearful to scare the half believed beautiful vision. But following the 


direction of Boothby’s eye, the maiden became aware of others’ presence; 
so clasping her hands unto her bosom, and cowering slightly, she stood 
one moment statue-like, and then, in the very manner of her coming, 
was gone. 

The scene passed so instantaneous, that Leroy and Raby, after looking 
at one another, turned an inquiring gaze upon Boothby ; as if doubting 
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their own and the other's senses, they appealed to him. But Boothby 
answered their inquiries before they had taken the form of words, by 
saying: 

«Tis a rare occurrence a visitor at Friday Hill; and Mistress Alice 
little expected, I will warrant, the presence of two this evening. But 
step within ; she will not fly youthere. For woman’s place is not without, 
but within doors.” 

“ And is the lady Sir Thomas’s daughter?” asked Raby. ‘“ A won- 
drous beauty, verily.” 

“She is a relation of Sir Thomas's, not his daughter,” answered 
Boothby. ‘ But I little thought any country beauty the gallants of the 
court had thought wondrous.” 

“ Indeed, Master Thomas Boothby,” said Leroy, “if like be your wood 
nymphs, I will to the forest myself and turn satyr.” 


II. 
THE EVENING AT THE MANOR HOUSE, 


Suprer was already upon the board when our travellers entered the 
room destined to the evening meal. At the upper end of the table—the 
servants and others ranged about the lower—sat the Dame Elizabeth 
Boothby ; to whom her nephew introduced the gallants, stating the 
manner of their meeting and the welcome assured to them—a welcome 
the good dame reiterated. By her side reclined the fair girl whose 
appearance at the hall porch had so dazzled the eyes of Leroy and Raby ; 
and ere we further describe the course of the evening, a few words are 
due in all gallantry to the ladies. 

The dame was a woman past the meridian of life, tall and portly, with 
the remains of considerable beauty ; not pieced and patched, but wearing 
her grey hair honestly ; aud with her pale cheeks, increased in pallor by 
the brightness of her eyes. She was a fine old specimen of the Englis 
lady ; one of those well fitted to rule the house in its master’s absence. 
She had been, in an earlier age, a brave wife for a Border chieftain. In 
a later day she had answered equally well. She was a thorough woman. 
Men make the times; women live them. 

But for the maiden. Poetry would fail to idealise, and painting never 
realise. Hers was one of those faces that, once in your life, pass you 
swiftly by—so swiftly, you have but time to say, ‘ How beautiful !” and 
it is passed. You cannot tell the features, eyes, nose, nor mouth. But 
the face was beautiful, and it is gone. You will never see it more. 

Leroy, educated to beauty, graduated in gallantry—many degrees above 
modesty—yet so felt the power of beauty and innocence, as united in this 
chef d’euvre of womankind, that his cheeks, too long a stranger to such 
emotion, grew warm, and though their sallowness emitted a rosy hue, 
while his tongue, so seldom at a loss for a bon-mot or a compliment, 
utterly refused office. Raby’s surprise was twofold: the maiden’s beauty, 
and his friend’s confusion. For while he confessed seldom to have seen 
aught to equal the former, he had never witnessed the latter. 

“You are heartily welcome, geutiemen,” said Dame Elizabeth, “ to 
such my poor house affords. And glad am I my nephew lighted on 
you, or you might have ill fared in your intentions to cross the forest.” 

‘‘ Indeed, madam,” answered Leroy, “I see not but the danger you 
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speak of as great within the house as without. For if in the forest one 
eae to lose his way, here there is no if—he is certain to iose”—glancing 
at Alice—“ himself.” 

The tone of gallantry in those days was not only allowable, but ex- 
pected in every society; therefore Alice only smiled, aud the dame, in 
place of ordering the maiden to her chamber, and frowning down the 
bold-spoken stranger, as a matron of the present times most likely would 
do, addressing Leroy, replied : 

‘“‘ Nay, but dear sir, there is more to lose in the forest than one’s way. 
There are those abroad who take what they can get. And a laced doublet 
is vulgarly supposed to hide a full purse.” 

‘You mean of robbers. Do they harbour in your forest ?” 

‘* Robbers, deer-stealers, and gipsies,” answered Thomas Boothby. 
“ But worse than all, had you chanced upon Wild Will. Though, troth, 
I am wrong to say so; for when any of the forest outlaws would never 
hesitate to add murder to robbery, Wild Will could do no worse.” 

“ And who is this Wild Will?” 

** Robber and cut-throat. One who has performed”—(‘ Or had imputed 
to him,” interrupted Boothby )—“ greater atrocities than the whole of the 
forest outlaws—one whom to-morrow’'s sun will witness chased by horse 
and hound. For Cranfield, of Epping; Denny, from Nasing; with 
Master Rowe, of Walthamstowe ; and many another gentle, and each a 
goodly train, shall drive the ruffian from his lair, I warrant me.” 

Leroy turned to look at the speaker, a tall, dark man, whose features 
might have been akin to Wild Will’s, did the latter worthy’s face at all 
keep accordance with his accredited actions. He was one attached to 
the justices of the county, and had ridden over to Friday Hill to secure 
the co-operation of Sir Thomas Boothby. The assistance craved was 
readily granted by Dame Elizabeth, who, albeit charitable and forgiving 
to a fault, held in fear and detestation freebooters of every description ; 
Thomas Boothby, in the absence of his uncle, undertaking to lead a 
troop of auxiliaries, and give the aid required from one of the baronet’s 
standing in the county. 

The conversation for the remainder of the evening was chiefly engrossed 
by the absorbing topic of the morrow. The women drew together and 
whispered, while some of the youngest of the men loudly boasted—and 
here some of the youngest of the females turned pale—how they would 
take the outlaw single-handed, if fortune so far favoured them to meet. 
The elder males hinted that Will had likely enough got scent of the 
proceedings, and was up and away ere this; or otherwise, doubted 
whether all the horses and all the hounds in the county could catch him. 
Leroy and Raby willingly gave pledge to remain and join the under- 


taking, though without any intention on their part to assist; and the 


supper being pretty well done and over, the ladies, with an obeisance to 
the strangers, and a few words of good night—which Leroy lengthened 
as far as politic with the gentle Alice—retired to their several rooms. 
Boothby, apologising for the necessity he was under of preparing against 
the morrow, conducted the gallants into another and smailer chamber, 
where, in the fireplace, spite of the season and its warmth, sparkled a 
cheerful wood fire, and designating their sleeping apartments, which were 


contiguous, left them to their own company, after promising to arouse 
them betimes in the morning. 
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«< Free of one adventure, Raby,” said Leroy, “ entered upon another.” 

“True. But how will you manage to——” 

“ Prithee, peace. 1 know what you would say ; but let it pass. I stay 
to-morrow.” 

Here Leroy, filling from a flagon upon the table, and holding the long- 
stemmed silver goblet above his head, called to his companion, who, having 
laid aside his sword and belt, was preparing for bed. 

‘Fill up, Master Raby. Fill up—a toast.” 

Raby turned round and laughed, then filling a brimmer, and imitating 
the other’s action, the two spoke together— 

* Alice!” 


Itl. 
THE MAN HUNT. 


It was early morning when, according to his word, Boothby called 
upon the gallants to arise—a call the twain were not dilatory in answer- 
ing. A plentiful breakfast was waiting upon the table, of which many 
of the inferiors had already partaken at the end of the board allotted to 
them, and given place to others, who in their turn yielded to later 
arrivals. It appeared to Leroy as if the whole county was there assem- 
bled—about the house, in the court-yard, or round the stabling. Horses 
were neighing, dogs barking, men shouting, women scolding, and children 
screaming. 

The appearance of Leroy and his companion was the prelude to a 
simultaneous attack upon the viands at the upper part of the table by a 
party of the better class, who hearing that visitors, and doubtless of dis- 
tinction, were domiciled at the house, had thus gotten the better of their 
hunger so far as to await the presence of the strangers ere they began 
the sorely-delayed matin meal. 

After a hasty (to Leroy and Raby) mouthful, though most of the country 
squires appeared ready enough at provisioning on short notice—after a 
hasty meal—at which Alice did not appear, nor the dame partake of, 
although the good lady assisted with her kind offices—the word was 
given to mount. The greater part of the concourse had already passed 
on, those who were to follow being the éd:te of the company, and there- 
fore not expected at the rendezvous until all was in readiness. 

In the yard, whither the company proceeded, Leroy and his friend 
were made aware that two fine-looking and powerful horses had been 
en oe for their use, while Boothby, already in the saddle upon a noted 
1unter, was holding an earnest conversation with Alice, who, leaning 
from an open window—all shaded by a pretty creeping plant, and at a 
convenient height for the horseman—appeared deprecating any rash pro- 
ceedings during the day upon her (and Leroy, with serried teeth, hissed 
the word to Raby) lover’s part. 

Mounting his steed with an imprecation, Leroy struck the animal 
sharply with the spur, and so manceuvring with the chafed beast placed 
himself, that, without rendering the intention apparent, he was enabled 
to overhear the parting words of the maiden. 

“Think,” said she, “the man you hunt this day is human like your- 
selves. That if criminal—and one, the safety of all demands, be secured 
—that in the attaining the object, the cruelty so often imputed to him be 
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not imitated of you. You have fierce dogs to restrain and fiercer men. 
A mob is ever cruel. A single man will hesitate—not so a company. 
And in the madness of a number, he who went to hallo! may come to 
kill.” 

Her voice was tremulous and low, and Leroy, as he listened, felt as he 
had never felt—for he was a pitiless man. And history, if she give 
instances of his clemency, be assured ‘twas not the love of mercy, but 
either indifference or fear. 

*‘ Away, away! the morning wastes,” shouted one of the squires, riding 
towards young Boothby ; and the latter, raising the hand of Alice to his 
lips, the publicity of the situation prohibiting a warmer salutation, turned 
his horse’s head unto the cavalcade that was now sallying from the yard, 
each cavalier as he passed the casement of the fair Alice, or the hall 
porch where the dame stood, raising his hat or exchanging brief greet- 
ings. Leroy, as he gracefully saluted the young lady and bade 
good morrow, observed with considerable annoyance that another, and 
one whose appearance bespoke a forester or woodman, had evidently, 
from his concealed position, been a listener to the conversation ’twixt 
Boothby and his mistress—a hap that in itself would not have troubled 
Leroy a rush, but from the look the man cast upon the steed and rider 
(and Leroy could read expression as well as most men)—an observer like- 
wise of the stratagem he, Leroy, had put in force to obtain the same 
privilege. He was a tall, dark, very dark and sinister-looking fellow, 
long in the limb and spare of body to an extreme. He walked haughtily, 
with his head up, and his eyes looking defiantly in every face. The 
other men seemed to regard him with little favour, and one or two mut- 
tered that it would be but fair to Wild Will to try the dogs first upon 
Mat the Woodman. But none spoke openly: they appeared to fear as 
much as dislike. And Leroy, after in vain endeavouring to frown the 
proud hind to order, turned about and followed the company. 

The appointed spot for the Chingford division had been fixed at the 
Warren—a hunting-lodge once used of Queen Elizabeth ; they were 
then to join a troop of horse and foot from Sewardstone, and commence 
operations as might be mutually agreed upon. Down the hill, not upon 
the side Leroy had ascended the evening before, rode the gentlemen, and 
skirting the green, were soon upon the place designated. Here the posse 
from Sewardstone had already arrived, after beating Hawk's Wood on 
their way ; and the few preliminaries being adjusted, the two parties 
entered upon their task without more ado. ‘The extent of Epping Forest 
had precluded all thoughts of surrounding it ; and the scouts and sentinels 
that had been placed the night before were unable to give information 
to the whereabout of the outlaw. Nevertheless the man was supposed to 
be concealed somewhere in its precincts, and happily to be met with by 
one of the numerous parties in quest. 

Both Leroy and Raby were at first strangely interested in the novel 
proceedings, that resembled much, allowing for the immense concourse, a 

y of sportsmen beating for woodcocks where game little abounds. 
The shouts of the men, the barking of the dogs—they had no blood- 
hounds, and hunting-dogs had been expressly forbidden on account of the 
deer—eonsisting of mongrel, varmint, and sheep cur, that run riot with 
the rabbits, and had as often to be corrected as halloed on. The fineness 
of the early morning, its freshness, the sweet bits of forest scenery, the 
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exhilarating effects of riding, each and all combined, had their due weight 
with Leroy, who, taking his plumed hat in hand and waving it merrily, 
halloed as lustily as any country squire, while riding desperately from 
point to point, he cheered on man and hound. Thus wore away the 
morning, when, getting fatigued of the sport, and finding himself nigh 
the highway to Epping, Leroy, after a moment’s hesitation, gathered up 
the reins, for he had been breathing his good horse, and set off at round 
trot in the direction of that town. 

It was about the time that a party, among whom was Thomas Boothby, 
in the rear of the division Leroy attended, were collected together to con- 
sult upon future proceedings, when a shout, so unlike any heard that 
day, if ever heard of other days, yet telling so plainly of success, drew 
all eyes in one direction. The cry came from Raven (the justices’ clerk 
we noticed at the manor-house), who, upon a sorry hackney, was riding 
as fast as his crippled beast could carry him in pursuit of a man. There 
was no need to ask who that man was; the swiftness with which he ran, 
the extraordinary bounds over obstacles, all told Wild Will. Reins were 
tightened, feet thrust home in the stirrups, men sat down in the saddle, 
and away! away! But hard galloping was not the quickest way of 
arriving at any point over that broken and treacherous ground, as one or 
two empty saddles and riderless horses testified. Many places were im- 
passable to horsemen from the height and thickness of the underwood, 
or the marshy soil of the land. These had to be ridden round; and 
many a stranger to the country might be seen fast entangled among the 
tenacious bushes, or imbedded in the bog, who had rashly endeavoured 
to break through or pass over the impediment. 

Raven had come upon the outlaw at a spot called the Cuckoo Pits, and 
being as well acquainted with the forest as most Will himself, had hotly 
pursued the robber, spite of his poor nag, single handed. It was upon 
sighting the company, and finding Will likely to escape him, that—a 
large reward depended on the robber’s capture, which Raven would fain 
have shared with none—he shouted, or rather yelled, in the manner de- 
scribed. A hundred yards or so, and the jaded hack, putting her foot in 
a hole, fell heavily, throwing Raven some paces over her head. And 
there she lay; nor could all the tugging at the bridle the justices’ clerk 
essayed, assisted by the laughter and jests—for men can laugh and jest 
even when hunting a man to death—of those who, having received falls 
themselves, thought them entitled to make merry with the mishaps of 
others, persuade the tired animal to rise. Sitting down to wipe the 
perspiration from his face after these ineffectual exertions, Raven, to his 
dismay as much as surprise, beheld his mare suddenly jump to her feet, 
and with more freshness and spirit than he believed m her, set off on a 
race on her own account, followed by the whole clump of squires hooting 
and halloing, totally forgetful of the outlaw, and solely intent with the 
sport of chasing, not catching, Raven’s mare. 

A short run, if a merry one; for making a mistake at a fence and 
grip, and jumping short, the poor beast fell back, and, rolling over, lay 
helpless in the ditch. The squires perceiving how matters went, stopped 
not to assist the unfortunate owner, but rode off, laughing. 

Raven was not a man to be disheartened easily ; therefore, impressing 
the assistance of some stragglers—and the clerk of the justices was of 
some importance—he succeeded in withdrawing his nag from her un- 
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pleasant position, with all the frolic taken out of her. And then, at a 
foot’s pace and leading by the bridle, proceeded in the direction he pre- 
sumed the robber to have taken. 

Thomas Boothby, with Raby following him close, and three or four 
other gentlemen, had held on to the chase, indifferent to Raven's. fall, 
and put the hunted man to his nicest shifts. His great aim had been to 
run along those parts of the forest unfitted to horsemen. But his pre- 
sent pursuers being as good woodsmen as himself—excepting the stranger 
Raby—were not to be entrapped into a morass, and being constantly 
met by men on foot and with dogs—some of which fell by Will’s knife— 
could drive him from the most impenetrable thicket. Nay, once or 
twice young Boothby, throwing the reins to Raby or another, had entered 
on foot to drive the outlaw from his lair in the brake. 

They were running in this manner toward Hawk’s Wood—returning 
over many of the parts our party had crossed in the first instance—skirt- 
ing the plain the pursuers were endeavouring to drive the pursued into, 
when Boothby, viewing Will as he crossed a little glade, set spurs to his 
horse, and bending down, came galloping upon the outlaw. It was the 
crisis of the day. Will, seeing no way to avoid the rush of the horseman, 
threw himself upon his face, and the noble animal sprang bravely over 
the prostrate body of the robber, carrying Boothby far and away, ere, 
good rider as he was, he could manage the excited beast. Long, long 
before the others were up, Will had recovered his feet and the shelter of 
the wood, nor could the baffled pursuers hit upon his track. But shouts, 
repeated at intervals, coming from the high road leading to Sewardstone, 
drew the disappointed gentlemen in that direction, where they learnt 
from Mat the Woodman—whose appearance at that point was evidentiy 
unlooked for and suspicious—that Will had but lately crossed the road 
and entered the marshes. This account was confirmed by others Mat 
called in support of his word, who had not only seen Will, but Mat like- 
wise. A supererogate piece of information, and tending to increase the 
suspicion against Mat; for in answer to what was Mat doing, they 
thought—nothing. 

Be that as it might, whatever doubts resting with Mat, ’twas clear 
Will had escaped ; he was safe in the marshes. So the discomfited pur- 
suers had only to think of getting home, or dealing with the poor rascals 
they had in their hands ; for be it known, though chiefest, Will was not 
the only outlaw of the forest: pretty nigh all living upon the borders 
were deer-stealers or wood-stealers, or might occasionally cut a purse, or 
—few had trusted them—a throat; but having homes and houses, wives 
and families, they managed to exhibit generally some ostensible occupa- 
tion, thereby evading justice in its domiciliary visits. Not so a few, and 
they were those whose crimes were not, unfortunately for them, suspected, 
but known. ‘They had taken to the forest, and being taken in the forest, 
awaited their fates in the hands of their captors. Such fates were sum- 
mary enough. If—and mostly the prisoners were men against whom a 
conviction was outstanding—if such, the morrow saw the law justified ; 
if otherwise, their fate was but delayed a few sunsets and sunrisings, and 
the glades of the forest bore its terrors to evil-doers on every quarter. 


And so ended the hunting of Epping Forest; a day to be talked of on 
many an after-day. 
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HOW ‘TOM BALDWIN GOT THE MONEY BUT NOT THE TITLE. 
BY ALFRED SAXON, ESQ. 


Jack BALDWIN was as hard-working, as honest, as respectable, and as 
respected an individual as ever threw a shuttle in a factory. Jack resided in 
Manchester, and beginning small ended great. Atleast the kingdom was 
richer by the probate of his testaments, which was sworn to, to the satis- 
faction of the ecclesiastical judge, to the aggregate of some two thousand 
pounds sterling. Jack married late in life a niece of John Bentley, the 
Liverpool merchant, who had also “something comfortable” in the shape 
of a dowry. Now Baldwin and his wife being old, and their time accom- 
plished, died, leaving behind them one only son, christened at St. Mary’s 
Thomas. 

Thomas was a good lad in the main. He was kind-hearted, generous, 
and friendly, but his besetting sin was the despicable one of a pseudo- 
ambition called “ tuft-hunting,” with a low, grovelling, snobbish idea that 
a real lord was an idol to be worshipped—a golden image with feet of 
clay. 

Captain Rooksby of the “ Heavies” had, when quartered at Manchester, 
“‘rooked” our Tom out of some five thousand pounds at a quiet game of 
écarté, and had pictured to him the elysium of London in the season ; 
invited him up to town, and promised to introduce him to a batch of lords 
and dukes, whom the captain conversed of as fluently as does the Morning 
Post ; and, indeed, I am inclined to believe that half the babillage people 
are so fond of indulging in, of Lord This or Lady That, is culled from 
the columns of that newspaper, and not, as they would lead you to sup- 
pose, from an intimate acquaintance with such noble individuals. 

Tom came up to town, and dined with the captain at the Wragen- 
phamish Club, where he was not introduced to a live lord, but to fat Sey- 
mour of the Fusilier Guards, who has the Fairy yacht at Cowes this year, 
and unto whose chambers the trio adjourned afterwards, where Tom lost 
a thousand pounds at chicken-hazard, and had an invitation to dine the 
following day at Limmer’s Hotel, which he did, and found Sir Harry 
Sneykes was another addition to their party—‘‘ a gentleman well known 
on the turf,” as Bell’s Life would describe him. 

Sir Harry had “a book” on the Derby, and under the influence of 
champagne, Tom essayed his powers at calculating odds. It proved a dead 
failure, for he backed every horse, under a blind supposition one must win; 
but an ‘outsider, a horse never mentioned in the betting,” as Howard 
and Clinton styled him in their congratulatory epistles to their numerous 
subscribers, came in first, and poor ‘Tom lost more money in one day than 
his father ever made in six months. And yet the summit of his ambition 
was unaccomplished—the acquaintance of a lord. What was he to do? 
He could not advertise for one as uxorious old bachelors do for a wife in 
the Sunday Times ; although I have little doubt there are plenty of Irish 
ones (and for the matter of that, Scotch and English ones too) who would 
have readily replied to the offer of a good dinner gratis. 

Tom Baldwin had a sweet galloping hack—jet black, with a brown 
muzzle and a bang tail—for Rotten-row. Tom had his box for the Opera 
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—Tom had his brougham—Tom had his recherché dinners at the Cla- 
rendon Hotel for his intimate friends—Tom had, besides his own chambers, 
a cottage in St. John’s Wood, with its presiding goddess. In short, Tom 
“went the whole hog;” yet never, no, never, succeeded in cultivating the 
acquaintance of the height of his ambition —a real lord. 

By-the-by, I forgot to mention: One evening he certainly did give 
Lord Loosefysh a light for a cigar, just as our hero was leaving the Divan 
in Waterloo-place. His lordship is to be seen in that street any night 
after eleven; the poor peer never had much common sense, and what 
little he ever had he has by now smoked away. ‘Tom did not know him 
at the time ; and it was only through their mutually respected tailor, True- 
fytt and Co., whose gentlemanly foreman pointed out an elderly “ party” 
on a bay cob, with a dark blue surtout and nankeen trousers and waistcoat, 
iron-curled grey hair, and a very turned-up brimmed hat, as “ their excel- 
lent client, Lord Loosefysh,” that Tom became aware of the fact. But, of 
course, with the reminiscences of their first acquaintance, it was a cer- 
tainty my lord would repudiate the acquaintance ; for Loosefysh is mar- 
ried! There is a sad story—for this is a scandalous world we live in— 
about his lady and an officer who fell, poor fellow, afterwards on the banks 
of the Sutlej, and was hurried off, “shriven” or not, with his sins on his 
head before an eternal judge, whilst it is only left to us mortals to reite- 
rate “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum;” and Lady Loosefysh is now a great 
patroness of Exeter Hall. So enough of them. 

The season is over, and Tom, like Sister Anne in Blue Beard, saw 
“nothing a-coming.” He would try fresh ground—a new theatre for 
his powers. He would take a trip over to Paris, and arming himself 
with a passport of the much-feared Palmerston, he departed. 'Being a 
bad sailor, he took advice upon the shortest sea voyages, which every one 
assured him was vid Calais. So he accordingly went ; but as the boat 
generally misses the tide once in four times, Tom found himself in one of 
these dilemmas, and was tossed about in all the agony of prostration for 
sixteen hours instead of three, which would have been the passage by 
Boulogne. He was then marched up a prisoner to the custom-house, 
and handed over to a garlic-smelling youth, who viséd his passport and 
sacre-ed the hated autograph, and passed our Tom on to have his things 
tumbled about by the custom-house officers. It was then he first found 
out what very amusing fellows the French writers were. What very 
Arabian-nightest, highly-coloured romances all these vaunted civilities of 
Frenchmen were with which the Gallic Herodotuses had filled up their 
works. ‘The comparison between their civility and John Bull’s is as 
odious to the former as that of a jackass with an Arabian charger! With 
the exception of a voluminous take-off their hat, they are mostly as un- 
couth as rural chaw-bacons or Lancashire roughs! 

Tom had his “lark” in Paris—youths will. He dined at the Trois 
Fréres and the Cafe de Paris, and sipped Chambertin at sixteen frances 
the bottle. He visited the Louvre—he attended the Opera, the theatres, 
and the Casino nightly. He did everything, in short, a young man 
generally does in the French capital. When at Paris, do as they doat 
Paris—the remark is not original—and he was returning without hevitd 
achieved his dearest object. He had made the acquaintance of two 
counts, one don, and a marquis, but no real English lord! 
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Having taken his ticket to London, he was leaving by the railway, 
when he saw on one of the trucks a large old-fashioned chariot, painted 
yellow, with very rickety, much-worn springs, and cracked and split 
wheels, unmistakable as English manufactory, and on its panel 


& 


©. B. 


Here, then, was joy indeed! A carriage with a coronet on it! It 
must have an owner, and that owner a lord, and that owner going by 
the train he was—that owner obliged to get out at Amiens—that owner 
perhaps at the same hotel as himself in Boulogne—perhaps going over 
together in the packet to-morrow—perhaps going by the same train to 
town. Joy! Ye Fates, be propitious! He thought of bribing the stoker 
to upset the train! 

“ Guard attendez! Qu’elle has ce gentle hom. Li—la !” said Tom. 

“ Oui, oui, oui ; un Monsieur Anglais.” 

“Oh, I know that,” replied Tom, testily, slipping a frank into the 
conducteur’s hand. “ Mais qu’elle—eh ? Un—un—(turning to his dic- 
tionary )—un seigneur?” 

“ Oui, oul, oul, peut-¢tre, un Milord Anglais. Vos billets si vous plait, 
monsieur.” 

“ But hisname ? Song nomg 

“Ah, bah! Vous vous promenez dans la lune, monsieur, et moi je 
n’ai aucune espéce d'inclination pour ce météore. Pour Boulogne ? 
Oui ; bon jour, monsieur.” 

‘“‘ T wonder what the fellow was jabbering about ? Lord C. Meter did 
he say? I suppose he meant Maitland.” 

Off went the train, steaming away, for a French railway, at an unpre- 
cedented rate, and arrived rather before its time at the next station. 

“Guard! Porter! Hallo! I am talking English. Garcong, ici! Je 
suis trés chod. Here. Je voulay allay dans un autre carosse. La— 
la—tla,” said Tom, pointing away at the next carriage where the lord was 
supposed to be shut up in. 

‘*'T'rés bien, monsieur ; certainement,” replied the guard, obligingly in- 
troducing him into the next carriage. 

There was a great, big, stout man, of some twenty stone weight, seated 
in one corner of the carriage spelling over an English newspaper, whilst 
at the other corner was an equally stout lady, with coarse, large features, 
highly rouged cheeks, fiery black eyes, and a very dark front, which had 
slipped almost down to fer eyebrows. Seated with her back to the 
engine was a quiet-looking, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed girl of twenty—their 
daughter Lucy. 

“ T hope I don’t intrude,” said Tom, with a studied smile; ‘ but the 
other carriage was so very hot.” 

“ I suppose you have paid for your place same as I,” replied the stout 
gentleman. “ I have not taken the train.” 

“* A Radical, I see, evidently, or a Liberal Conservative, or a supporter 
of the present administration,” thought Tom to himself. “ I must flatter 
him about Maynooth, and publie education, and Free-trade—anything, 
bar Papistry. The weather is rather oppressive, my lady,” said Tom, 
courteously, to the old lady. 
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’Ot’s no name for it. I have lost punds of flesh since I have been in 
this Paris; and nearly broke my wind toiling up those steps at our place. 
What did we come for, Bartholomew ?” 

“ Well, that is a good ’un, ain’t it, Lucey? We come for? Ha! ha! 
ha!” answered the husband. 

“ Paris is worth seeing,” said Tom, endeavouring to dispel the do- 
mestic quarrel he saw brewing. “ Transit is now-a-days so easy, so 
economical, and so well arranged, that every one travels. It enlarges 
the mind, improves the understanding, and dispels prejudices. Our par- 
liamentary debates have improved much of late, especially in the Lords’, 
and I attribute it to this cause.” 

“ Glad you think so, for it is more than I do,” growled the pater 
familias. 

Tom thought his new acquaintance a particularly morose bear of a 
peer; but, as it was the first of the genus he had ever known, it might 
improve upon acquaintance, and be, like poor Hook's simile of a pine- 
apple, “ rough without, but rich within.” 

“ Do you know Lady Georgina St. Cloud is going to marry Lord 
Knifenfaulk?” said Tom, turning to the young lady.“ She is a daughter 
of Lady Southerly. Do you know her?” 

“ We know Lady Southerley, don’t we, pa?” 

“ Of course,” thought Tom, “ they do.” 

“ Ah, that we do,” growled the papa; and then came forth something 
like an oath, and a muttering of “ forty-two pounds some shillings—all 
zone.” 
are I saw the trousseau at Madame Feval’s. It is very handsome.” 

** Does that madame ever expect to be paid?” inquired the lady, 
angrily. 

‘* T never take the liberty of prying into any one’s private affairs, my 
lady,” said Tom, evidently offended. 

** Cos if she does she will find out her mistake, except the gent pays 
after marriage.” 

Gent! Is this the playful relaxation style of the aristocracy when 
unshackled with the cares of state? What a different creature he is in 
reality to what he is represented! As different as the stout, vulgar, 
Frenchman ‘ Milord Jacques Bull,’’ with a large scarlet gingham um- 
brella, represented on the stage, to the quiet, gentlemanly, unassuming 
Englishman, master of every art and every politesse, who takes his 
ticket from the London-bridge station to Paris! 

Of course we all of us know—at least those of us who have travelled— 
and which of us have not? Show me the man, and I shall e’en be 
obliged to you. It would be as fine an animal curiosity as the hippopo- 
tamus at the Zoological Gardens. As I have said, of course we all of us 
know that we always dine at Amiens en route; and if the day is hot, 
which by nature it is in summer and the beginning of autumn, and the 
soup is of ‘* good stock”—for further definition vide our worthy hero of 
gastronomy, Monsieur Soyer—and we are hungry, which is somehow 
inevitably the case in railway travelling — 


The reason why I cannot tell— 


and we English drink brandy vice vin ordinaire, it becomes, on the 
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score of probability, that we have a post-prandial slumber. The papa 
settled into a he: avy, high-sounding, uncomfortable sleep, muttering forth 
“hidden sayings” of unpaid tavern bills ; mamma _ became purple and 
scarlet, like a full-blown peony, and her front somehow got all aw ry, and 
the black band (which invariably acts as a sort of conventional buoy to 
point out the rocks of time) had almost slipped down on her nose, and 
her ears became ticklish, and her rouge diluvial—uontil she also settled 
into a plethoric sleep, and therefore, as a well-trained writer would say, 
“the young folk were left to themselves.” 

Lucy was a young, gushing, romantic thing, brought up at a ladies’ 
seminary in Hammersmith; volatile and playful, and silly and ready to 
fall in love at any moment. In short, she had been severely punished 
twice, by four pages of ‘ Johnson’s Diction: ary,” to learn by rote each 
time, for a clandestine correspondence with Master Shoebuckle, the 
knock-kneed youth at Dr. Blimbertoe’s Institute, on the opposite side of 
the road. 

“ Ou—der—yer—feel ? now ?” inquired Tom, nervously running’ 
his words into one another, as he performed an imaginary washing of 
hands. 

*‘ Alas! the same as ever,” replied Lucy, sentimentally. 

The beginning did not augur well for the end * of a free intercourse 
of sentiment !” 

Limit of space precludes me from following up the course of love 
from its source even to its end. Suffice it then for me to chronicle, 
that before the guard called for their tickets at Boulogne, and before 
papa and mamma had awoke to thorough consciousness, Lucy was 
‘the afhanced bride” of our hero, Tom Baldwin. Not that I by any 
means wish to draw a moral, by advocating these high-pressure, loco- 
motive, sixty-miles-an-hour marriages, as they are very often liable to 
prove very ‘adventurous ones. For the pretty blue- eyed damsel, who 
has such a neat foot and aukle, and such a ravishing little bonnet t, and 
who is travelling the whole journey without any one to assist or protect 
her, is not exactly, on a railroad acquaintance, the fair creature you and 
| would like to take to our bosoms, for better or for worse, and make 
her the future mistress of our house and heart, except you are perfectly 
impervious to consequences and public opinion. 

I cannot really detail the bad night, the rocking to and fro, the ner- 
vousness, and the trepidation, all mingled with certain sea-qualms of 
sickness of the morrow, the two loving and faithful creatures underwent 
after they had plighted their troths in the railway-carriage, according 
to the most approved fashion, judging from our play-books and lighter 
style of novels. 

“‘Good morning! Glad to see you up so early. Hope you are 
going over in our vessel. I never eat anything afore I go to sea; it is 
some two to three shillings entirely thrown away to the little fishes,” 
said the pater familias, as ‘Tom Baldwin entered the coffee-room of the 
hotel, intending to make a clean breast of it. 

* Yes, my lord, | am.” 

“ Why the deuce and all do you call me a lord? It is bad enough to 
be belorded so by these Frenchified parties, without hearing a mother’s 
son of our own country jabber such nonsense. I am no lord. 
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“ Sir, I beg pardon. I understood you were.” 

“ Bosh ! What should put such an idea as that into your head, eh ?” 

“Oh, the guard told me you were one; and the coronet on your 
carriage led me to believe it.” | 

“ Haw, haw, haw! I told Lucy that would get us mto some con- 
founded scrape or mistake. Haw, haw, haw! So you took me for a 
lord? What, a real live swell ? None of your Scotch paper chaps, or 
Irish broken-down twopenny-halfpenny scamps, with twenty thousand 
a year in the Encumbered Estates Court, eh? but a good, solvent, 
honourable, British nob—eh ? Well, well, well; wonders, sure, will 
never cease! No, no, my lad, Iam no lord; though as far as honesty 
goes, and twenty shillings in the pound goes, and uprightness and fair 
dealing is concerned, there be none of them swells that need be ashamed 
of having me amongst their order. No; I am plain Thomas Brown, 
landlord of the Crown Inn in Canterbury, where, having made by 
honesty, attention, diligence, and economy, a comfortable fortune, am 
about to retire on a property I have just purchased in Kent. Before 
doing so I wanted to collect in all my accounts, and especially my bad 
debts. Hearing Lady Southerley was in Paris, who owed me a tick of 
near fifty pounds for post-horses for dragging her heavy chariot to all the 


fetes and pic-nies in the country, I thought I would kill two birds with one 


stone, and combine pleasure and business together, show my missus and 
Lucy Paris, and collect my little outstanding accounts. So we bundled 
into one of our hack-shays, with the old sign on the boards, for [ am 
not ashamed of it, and set off for Paris. I saw Lady Southerley; but 
of course, beyond her fine self, and her fine feathers, and her fine 
bigotry, as she calls her jewels, and her lisping, and smiles, and long 
words, and orders to come to her rent-day, when my claim should be 
settled immediately, I never saw the colour of her money. Her rent- 
day! I should like to know where her property is—in the skies, I 
think. She be , 

‘* Messieurs, you have not five minutes to lose. De ladies and de four- 
gon are aboard. J/ fant—you must make haste for de permits—the 
bell rings—hurry, hurry !” exclaimed an excited porter, looking in at the 
coffee-room door. 





There is little more to be told. The course of “ true love” did run as 
smooth as the Serpentine on a hot summer's day, and our hero, Tom 
Baldwin, married the “fair and accomplished Lucy Brown, and again 
returned to Manchester with his “lovely bride,” a'wiser and a better 
man, but without the object of his ambition being obtained—the ac- 
quaintance of a lord. Time works wonders, and it succeeded in working 
Lucy into a staid, sensible matron, and Tom, with his great wealth, 
into a useful member of society. He gave up the folly of his youth, and 
some few years after, the newspapers told us that at a meeting, “ Lord 
Worthytown in the chair, Thomas Baldwin, Esq., &c., &e., being present,” 
it was agreed to found a Mechanics’ Institute in Manchester. Again I 
read his name, and very sound remarks, at a meeting held in Liverpool 
on Secular Education, where the Earl of Crediton presided; and I verily 
believe the Mr. Thomas Baldwin the Atheneum mentions as one of the 


party at Lord Rosse’s last literary conversazione was our quondam 
hero, Tom. 





























































THE YANKEE GAMBLER. 


Amipst the varied groups that usually attend the departure of a 
steamer, or amongst those that crowd the deck, there are some who, from 
their dwarfish or dignified appearance, their phiz or their form, their dress 
or their dishabille, become objects of observation. On the deck of the 
steamer just leaving Vera Cruz for New Orleans might have been ob- 
served a man, in height about six feet two, whose thin, pale features told 
of recent illness, and for an inhabitant of the country it was easy to per- 
ceive that he had been attacked with one of those malignant fevers inci- 
dental to the climate, which drags one almost to the threshold of death, 
and then allows them just as lingeringly to return to life. He wore a blue 
serge coat, and trousers of the same material, and a large Panama hat 
threw a sickly yellow shade over his features. A close observer might 
have noticed him shudder as he pulled his coat somewhat tighter around 
him, although a tropical sun poured down its rays with unabated ardour. 
Amidst the tumult that pervaded the scene, he alone seemed unmindful 
to the Spaniards tapping each other on the back, after the manner of 
mothers coaxing up some obstreperous article of food; to a fat little man 
making vociferous gesticulations; to a Spaniard on the shore, who is 
philosophically looking at some other object ; to three men, with com- 
plexions very much like scraped pigs, who are having a friendly quarrel 
amongst themselves ; to an individual who looks somewhat like a Guerilla, 
and who appears to be estimating the value of the captain’s gilt buttons ; 
but he seems impatient at the delay of the steamer, and mutters a curse 
‘twixt his thin lips each time as he removes his cigar to allow the smoke 
to escape. The captain sings out “ Turn ahead!” the engineer's boy 
echoes “Turn ahead!” at whose magic voice twe ponderous wheels go 
splash! splash! as each float descends into the blue water, and comes 
up dripping, ready only for another plunge, and away merrily goes the 
steamer; in a few hours the land is scarce visible, yet the passengers, 
unwilling to lose the last faint outline of éerra firma, stand watching in- 
tensely the departing view. 

There is something approaching a feeling of melancholy in receding 
from a spot one may never see again, and we look at it as on some old 
friend and protector who is gradually being snatched from us. When 
the land is fairly gone, each eye involuntarily seeks the deck, and men 
feel they are dependent, and at the mercy of one another; the cold bar 
of ceremony is removed, and confidence replaces any former sentiment, 
and each and all have an intuitive feeling that they are “alone on the 
deep.” Alone on the deep! ‘There is a pathos in those words that 
sounds discordant to the ear on some occasions, when the black night 
rolls in, and the white foam lashes the ship, as if indignant at the ob- 
struction to its unruly course. Tis one thing then to feel “ alone on the 
deep ;” but when the zephyrs gently agitate the calm surface of the sea, 
and the moon’s beams kiss the ocean, when away from the tumult and 
din of the world, and all is peace and stillness around, then it is another 
thing to feel ‘‘ alone on the deep.” It was one of these nights which 
followed our departure, when, as Longfellow writes, ‘‘ the moon’s reflec- 
tion looked like some silver goblet dropped in the ocean;” and as the 
massive wheels flew round, throwing off at intervals the phosphorescent 
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water, which, falling into the sea, appeared like lamps sinking down to 
lighten the halls of the departed, I paced the deck alone, with the ex- 
ception of the watch for the night. The bell striking informed me that 
it was the tenth hour of the evening, and I turned to descend the com- 
panion-ladder. As I was just placing my foot on the step, I perceived a 
person coming up the fore-hatch, who I recognised immediately as the 
stranger I had observed from the wharf, and determining to know more 
of him, I resumed my walk, and in passing wished him good evening, to 
which he scarcely replied, and then crossed to the other side of the deck. 
I followed him, and renewed the conversation by asking him if the cotton 
crops were good, thinking he might be a merchant going over to pur- 
chase, it being the season. 

He replied to my question. I then said, ® 

** Going across to New Orleans ?” 

“Hum! I am.” 

*‘ Going over to purchase, I presume?” 

“ Going over to die,” muttered he, as he stared me full in the face. 

This sudden and extraordinary reply quite unnerved me, and I should 
have fallen, had I not been supported by the bulwark. Before I had 
time to recover, he laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Friend,” said he, “ I'll tell you a tale, and don’t interrupt me,—no 
other living soul will hear it from my lips.” 

He then commenced a rapid recitation of the following : 

“Some forty years ago, amidst the swamps of New Orleans, I first 
breathed the impure and pestilential atmosphere. My father was a man 
of exceedingly lax principles; in fact, drink had been his ruin. My 
mother died of grief four years after my birth; and it may be supposed, 
left so young as I was with a man little short of a demon when in a 
drunken fit, the education inculcated was not of the highest order of 
ethics. However, I learnt to read and write, and made fast progress in 
that species of low cunning incidental to a certain class of population. 
At the age of twelve I pocketed all the loose cash I could find, and made 
myself scarce. For thirty years from that time I have led a roving life, 
living comme tl faut, the telling of which would involve certain private 
matters; but to the incident which brought me here. Six months since, 
chance, fate, or misfortune found me at Baltimore; and one evening I 
entered the gambling-house I frequented, in order to retrieve, if possible, 
my losses of the previous night, determining to play high. I was in an 
extremely sullen mood from a combination of circumstances which had 
gone against me. I took my accustomed seat at the table, and staked a 
considerable amount ; the throw was against me, and I lost; whilst, as 
the banker swept the money towards him, a long sneering laugh proceeded 
from some one close by. I staked again and again, aud at gach succes- 
sive loss this long ‘Ha! ha!’ followed, but without my discovering the indi- 
vidual, for the intensity of the game and the amounts had fully engrossed 
my attention. I felt excessively enraged both at the losses and the horrid 
laugh which arose each time. The next I staked extremely low, in order 
to observe the person, and that my attention might not be attracted 
by the large amount on the card. ‘That time I won! and if I had 
staked on that occasion at the same rate as previously I had done, I 
should have been a winner of some four hundred pounds, but as it was 
[ only gained a trifle. He saw this, and laughed louder than before; 
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and then I perceived that it proceeded from a young man, apparently 
about twenty-eight, and dressed {in black, whose thin, sharp features 
marked him as a rowd. I felt a bitter hatred against the man, for in my 
blindness I attributed my loss to him ; and on the next card all I possessed 
was placed ; and I waited in breathless anxiety for the result, 1 scarcely 
dared look at the card ; but, alas! too soon I found that fate was against 
me, and one prolonged laugh followed another. I rushed frantic from 
the house with a curse against my ill-luck and the stranger. 1 wandered 
about the town for some two hours with no object in view, but my blood 
boiling at that fiendish ‘Ha! ha!’ I frequented the darkest and most 
deserted alleys to endeavour to dispel my growing hatred, but the stillness 
only caused the laugh to sound louder in my ears. If I hurried along the 
crowded streets it was only the same laugh subdued, I felt revenge 
coming on in all its sweetness and remorse ; revenge, that insatiable 
demon implanted in the human breast, and which will never be satisfied 
by anything short of its object—revenge, always complete and never 
partial. The clock struck eleven, and mechanically I stopped; my atten- 
tion was attracted by a noise; involuntarily I found myself facing the self- 
same gambling-house, and I discovered the noise proceeded from the 
stranger in black, who was walking with an acquaintance of mine. The 
sight of the former rekindled the embers of my rage, and I determined 
on revenge. I followed them both sufficiently near to hear their conver- 
sation without being seen, for the night was dark as Erebus. First asked 
the stranger,—‘ Who was that fellow so fleeced just now ?—‘ Ha! ha!’ 
his companion replied to it; but 1 heard no more ; my temples throbbed, 
I bit my lips until the blood ran, and stood in a doorway whilst they said 
‘Good night.” There was something in those two words that broke on the 
stillness of the hour a sensation I never before had experienced, but that 
was no time for reflection, and throwing off all such feelings, I emerged 
from the doorway to follow the stranger. I watched him as a hawk 
watches his prey; although the night was dark as I previously said, yet 
not the slightest movement escaped my notice. When he arrived at a 
turning in the lane somewhat darker than the other portion, I rushed upon 
him and struck him a blow with a bowie which felled him, and he bowed, 
and where ‘he bowed he died,’ whilst ‘terror added flight to my feet.’ ” 

During this portion of my narrative, my companion frequently stopped 
and passed his hand over his brow as if to wipe out the thoughts of this 
tragical circumstance; his features were horribly contorted during this 
latter part of the recital, and I thought he had finished his narrative, but 
he added rapidly, continuing : 

“ Revenge is as sweet to an American as an Arab. But I am wan- 
dering; to my tale. I came from Vera Cruz, where I was attacked with 
the fever. My uncle was written to, telling him of my situation, and he 
forwarded me a sufficient number of dollars to last my life, which will not 
exceed three weeks; and now I am going back to New Orleans to lay 
amidst the swamps where I first saw the light, and that unriddles the ex- 
pression I made use of, in saying, ‘ I was going over to die.’” He merely 
said “ Good night,” and vanished before I could reply. 

He never appeared on the deck until he got into the small steamer to 
proceed to the shore, and I lost sight of him amidst the bustle. These 
days of steam do not permit of meditations. This was forgotten, until a 
passing incident recalled it—Miserimus ! 
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THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER AND HER FRIEND. 
I. 


Tue Honourable and Reverend Audley Beauchamp Vere Mortimer 
sat at his well-appointed breakfast-table in the inner half of a splendid 
drawing-room in Belgrave-square. Part of the numerous and interest- 
ing family bequeathed to him by his two deceased wives sat around him. 
At the head of the table presided his eldest daughter, rather a pretty 
girl of eighteen, amiable, and unsophisticated, and with a weak expression 
of countenance, which betokened no great strength of intellect. On 
either side were other sons and daughters, to the number of nine. Beau- 
champ, the eldest son, a boy at Eton, now at home for the holidays, had not 
yet made his appearance. Four more children were still confined to the 
nursery ; so that Mr. Mortimer’s family had reached the satisfactory 
number of fifteen. Next at table to Miss Mortimer, and in some sort 
assisting her in her tea-making duties, sat a Miss Vaughan, her school- 
fellow, coeval, and bosom friend, now at the house on a visit. She wasa 
handsome, stylish-looking girl ; much decision in her features, and intel- 
ligence in her eye. The monotony of her visit was relieved by an in- 
teresting flirtation, which she had very early commenced with Master 
Beauchamp, and which was rendered the more piquant by the well- 
known fact that she was already engaged to marry a most estimable 
young curate, who only waited for fortune to grant him a living, in 
order at once to fulfil his engagement. This circumstance afforded occa- 
sion for endless bantering on the part of young Mortimer, and smart 
retorts and repartees on the part of the young lady, who affected entire 
ignorance of the imputed engagement, and lack of acquaintance with 
the curate. The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Vere Mortimer, besides 
holding a canonry in the cathedral of Warborough, was also rector of a 
large important parish in the city of London; a valuable piece of pre- 
ferment, the duties of which he left almost entirely to an inexperienced 
and underpaid curate, who went through the deplorable farce of “ curing” 
10,000 souls, by dint of two sermons a week, to which never more than 
600 persons, mostly of the upper and middle classes, lent a restless som- 
nolent attention. Mr. Mortimer was a haughty, worldly-minded aristo- 
erat, of a temper naturally harsh, and rendered still more so by a habit 
of taking strong opiates, in order to compose a spasmodic affection in the 
face, from which he laboured. He was overbearing to his dependents ; 
tyrannical to his family; contemptuous in his carriage towards his 
citizen parishioners ; though polished and agreeable amongst his equals, 
and excessively gallant to ladies. His aversion towards all of an inferior 
rank in society was so great, that he disliked seeing even the very 
servants of his household; and so terrible was his wrath, if ever he 
chanced to meet one of them in a room or on a staircase, that they have 
often been known to crawl under beds, tables, or sofas, when they heard 
his footsteps approaching. 

The breakfast-table was strangely and uncomfortably silent. The 
little conversation there was, awas carried on by signs, whispers, and 
smothered laughs. The tea-urn alone sang on busily as usual, regard- 
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less of the rector’s displeasure ; and the large ormolu clock on the draw- 
ing-room chimney-piece was heard ticking majestically through the half- 
open folding doors. 

“Hm! Beauchamp not down yet?” said the rector, inquiringly to 
nobody. 

‘No, papa.” 

‘Go to his room, Gerald, and say I order him to come down imme- 
diately—just as he is.” 

A little boy rose from the table, hurried up-stairs, leaving the com- 
pany in a deathlike silence, waiting the result. <A slight scuffle is heard 
on the staircase, a door slams violently, and after a short interval the 
little boy re-appears, his face much dashed, especially on one side, as 
though from a recent box on the ear, and the tears standing in his blue 
eyes. 

“Please, papa, Beauchamp says that when he is dressed he shall have 
the honour of waiting on you, but he cannot conveniently do so before.” 

“i'm!” said the rector, with vehemence, as though on the point of 
explosion; but thinking better of it he suppressed his choler, and re- 
sumed his breakfast in volcanic silence. 

Some minutes after, enter Mr. Beauchamp in glorious toilette, bowing 
a good morning respectfully to his father, carelessly to brothers and 
sisters, and with easy laughing significance to Miss V aughan. 

“ A quarter-past nine, sir, and you ought to have been down to break- 
fast at half-after eight.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, it is not yet nine o'clock.” 

“T tell you, sir, it is at least twenty minutes past. The drawing-room 
clock struck nine at least twenty minutes ago, and it keeps time most 
accurately.” 

Click! went the drawing-room clock, indicative of an intention to 
strike. 

“Tush!” said Beauchamp, raising his hand. 

Mute and motionless the party “sat each one, whilst in sweet and 
silvery tones the unerring timepiece chimed the hour of nine. 

The boy bowed with an air of profound mock reverence to his father, 
passed Miss Vaughan’s chair with a whispered something, which moved 
the laughter in her eyes and raised the colour on her cheeks, and esta- 
blishing himself ‘upon a seat, commenced an energetic meal. 

“ That clock is wrong,” said the rector—“ undoubtedly wrong ” (with 
increased animation), “ for I heard the postman’s knock down the square 
at least half an hour ago ; and he reaches our door exactly at nine, so we 
shall have no letters to-day.” 

Rat-tat ! went a peculiar snappish double-knock at the front door. 

“ As that’s not the postman, I| suppose it’s a dun,” whispered Beau- 
champ, affecting to feel alarm, and an intention to retreat and secure him- 
self from his creditors. 

The rector effervesced and ran over with indignation, and his fist de- 
scended with a crash upon the table, converting Miss Vaughan’s scarcely- 
arisen merriment into instantaneous panic, and making his eldest daughter 
tremble on her chair. 

Enter a serene footman with letters on a silver waiter. There is a 
letter for the rector from his agent in Berkshire, giving a flourishing 
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account of his late wife’s property. The last quarter’s rents are duly 


paid ; corn is rising; and the competition of labourers is so great, that 


, 4 5 : 
it will soon be possible to lower the wages. There is another letter from 


the curate of Mr. Mortimer’s three livings in Devonshire, Middlecombe 
cum Biddlecombe cum Mudeombe Parva, which is not so satisfactory. The 
farmers clamour against tithes and non-residence; there is much distress 
and sickness amongst the labourers; and two of the three churches are 
sadly out of repair, Another (anonymous) from an indignant Radical 
vestryman of the great parish in the City, containing charges, some 
false, others exaggerated, some painfully cutting and virulently true. 
Here is a frank from the rector’s right honourable brother the earl, one 
of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, with whom his reverence 
is not on very good terms, as his lordship, although an “ historic Whig,” 
and therefore not disinclined to nepotism, was still conscientious enough 
to have refused hitherto all his brother’s applications for further prefer- 
ment. This letter then is thrown aside with an impatient “ p’sh!’ and 
another taken up from an old college friend and club companion, a gross 
and gormandising senator of the Prince Regent school, inviting to a quiet 
recherché dinner at the Oxford and Cambridge, and containing in the 
postscript an unsavoury jest, which made the rector smile, steal a look of 
observation round the table, and put it in his pocket. It was not till 
near the conclusion of breakfast that he opened unwillingly the great 
frank “on his Majesty’s service.” He had not read two lines, before his 
haughty frown relaxed, a smile of satisfaction softened the hardness of 
his aristocratic features, and stroking his chin complacently, he thus 
began : 

‘Congratulate me, Miss Vaughan. I hold in my hand a letter from 
my brother the Earl of Mortimer, acknowledging in the most handsome 
terms my claims to promotion, and offering me, in his Majesty's name, 
the valuable deanery of Wybury, which I am pleased to say I can hold 
together with my other preferment.” 

The young lady offered earnest and lively gratulations, and the party 
generally were stirred with pleasure at the prospect of a change of resi- 
dence, and an increased accession of dignity. 

Late in the afternoon the new dean announced to his eldest daughter 
his intention of taking her with him in three days’ time to Wybury, to 
spy out the peculiarities of his new charge, to superintend alterations in 
the deanery, and to receive visitors. The timid girl feebly remonstrated, 
pleading inexperience as an excuse for her attendance, or at any rate as 
a reason for a little further delay ; but the dean was inexorable. “It is 
my pleasure, madam; that is enough.” With a bad grace he consented 
to allow Miss Vaughan to accompany them, well knowing his daughter's 
inaptitude for society, and never insensible to the influence of good looks. 

It was past ten o’clock, on a fine summer's night, when a post-chaise 
rattled along the long quiet High-street of Wybury, passing a watchman 
feebly toddling along his beat; passing the quaint old-fashioned market- 
place, a wooden house uplifted upon pillars, dimly showing many gable 
ends, and alternate zig-zag lines of black and white; passing the Crown 
Hotel, where a belated traveller was vainly thundering against the barred 
and bolted door; straight up to the cathedral-close, where at last it 
stopped, in front of the doors of the deanery. The new comers were 
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much disappointed at the aspect of their new abode. For several gene- 
rations the deans of Wybury had been non-resident, consequently the 
deanery, a long, low, gloomy pile of buildings, nowhere more than two 
stories high, was greatly dilapidated. ‘The hall had a damp, earthy smell ; 
moths fluttered into the one tallow candle, borne by the rickety old 
verger’s wife, who opened the door. Everywhere was dust and dirt, and 
desolation and discomfort. An ominous gloom hung over the newly- 
arrived trio, which was not dispelled by the sound of the dean’s cold, 
harsh voice, rebuking his daughter for some piece of venial negligence. 
However, to-morrow came, and many morrows after that, and the spirits 
of all began to rise. There was much writing to be done, in which 
Miss Mortimer was commanded to render assistance; but after several 
desperate trials she was dismissed, as hopelessly incapable. Her friend, 
who endeavoured on all occasions to shield and comfort her, then took 
her place, and acquitted herself much to the dean’s satisfaction. Such 
visitors as happened to be shown into the study, had many commenda- 
tions to bestow on the young lady’s diligence, and the dean’s urbanity 
and fatherly affection for her. Weazened old canons, with handles to 
their names, and pompous vacuity in their countenances; gouty port- 
loving old canons, with finely-dressed wives and showy daughters; obse- 
quious minor canons, all voice and vulgarity, tendering gratuitous 
information as to each other’s characters; reverential vergers, bowing 
awestruck before the new divinity; some few of the better class of 
townspeople, with wives and families; others, especially small surgeons 
and attorneys, who left wife and family behind them,—these were the 
visitors who paid their respects during the first week or fortnight. Then 
came “the county people,” crashing up to the door in splendid equi- 
pages, with thundering double-knocks, which caused Miss Mortimer’s 
heart to flutter, and cheek to grow pale. All was gratulation at the 
prospect of a wealthy resident dean, who would ‘keep up his dignity, 
and entertain suitably to his position.” The weather, the crops, the 
scenery, the society ; tittle-tattle about each other’s concerns; balls, din- 
ners ; hunting, shooting; concerts, archery-meetings—all subjects were 
discussed, which ever present themselves, as possible subjects for discus- 
sion, to the provincial mind. In all these matters Miss Vaughan com- 
ported herself with infinite spirit and vivacity, screening with much tact 
the deficiencies of her friend, who would generally shrink scared and 
silent into a corner, in a way not calculated to soothe the growing 
resentment of the dean, who now seemed to pursue her on every occa- 
sion with the most unfatherly dislike. 

More than a month was passed in this manner, Miss Vaughan rising 
more and more in the good graces of the dean and the neighbourhood, 
Miss Mortimer as gradually falling; her natural nervousness being 
increased by the constant objurgations of her father, and the evident 
pity with which she was regarded by others. Besides Miss Vaughan, to 
whom she was fondly attached, and who reciprocated the attachment, 
she seemed to have only one other friend in the world. This was no 
other than one of the vergers, an elderly man, somewhat singular in his 
habits and character, and withal something of a notability, as having the 
reputation of being a poet. Briskett had an ex officio awe and venera- 
tion for all the members of the chapter—a feeling which extended also 
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to the chapter families. This feeling was heightened in the present 
instance by the uniform kindness with which Miss Mortimer had always 
ken to him when they met; by her constant attendance at the 
cathedral service; and lastly (which Briskett never mentioned to his 
wife), by her good looks. Miss Mortimer was his heroine, his patron 
saint, his deity; a smile from whom filled his soul with far more glad- 
ness than the covert shilling of a stranger bargaining for a stall. In a 
m, which he was then writing in honour of St. Ethelfleda, foundress 
of the hospital in New-street, he introduced a knight (meaning himself) 
swearing eternal devotion to a saint, with the uncanonical name of St. 
Harriet (meaning Miss Mortimer), a devotion which should never cease 
with years’ increase : 
While lasts this mortal frame, 
Shall ever be the same ; 
So that in short, let her but say the word, 
And I would follow of mine own accord ; 
Through wooded wild, or castled moat, 
To death’s grim jaws, or to the cannon’s throat. 


Briskett little thought that he would shortly be required to render his 
poetry into prose, by practising that chivalric devotion which as yet had 
only presented itself to him as a poetic conceit. 

The gallant attentions of the dean to Miss Vaughan seemed to in- 
crease every day, and the little affection he had ever borne towards his 
daughter proportionably to diminish. At last the time came for the 
former to conclude her protracted visit, and return home to her friends. 
Her intention, repeatedly announced and as often frustrated, was at last 
reiterated in such positive terms as could not be misunderstood. Great 
was the grief of Miss Mortimer at thought of losing her dearest friend ; 
and pretty plain her terror at the prospect of being left alone with her 
father. The dean, for his part, expressed polite regret at his guest's 
age departure, and deep gratitude for the services she had rendered 

m. 

Briskett was much alarmed at the expression of Miss Mortimer’s face 
one afternoon he let her into her pew for the three o’clock service ; so 
pale, wild, and frightened-looking, with eyes glittering, like those of the 
poor gentleman, Mr. Jones’s brother, who was always pacing the back 
garden of that house in Broad-street. That very evening Miss Vaughan 
went for the last time into the dean’s study to say farewell to him 
before her departure next morning for Clifton. The dean was gallantry 
itself. His old-school compliments were profuse, well-chosen, and in 
perfect taste. His regret for her departure was pointedly expressed, and 
evidently sincere. Miss Vaughan felt deeply flattered, and more than 
ever sorry to leave. He had never before looked more good-tempered 
and loveable. Insensibly they fell into an animated and somewhat 
sentimental conversation on her future prospects. Warming with an 
excess of paternal fondness, the dean held her little hand in his whilst 
he poured out his wishes for her welfare. The young lady thought this 
a happy moment for preferring a request she might never otherwise 
have had the courage to mention. With downcast eyes, and slightly 
tremulous accent, she asked his interest to gain preferment for her young 


lover and future husband. The dean started and dropped her hand. 
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He had never heard before of her engagement. So studiously was all 
concealed from him which passed amongst his children, that he had never 
once heard one of Mr. Beauchamp’s sly allusions, nor was he acquainted 
with the subject of them. He strode hastily to the other end of the 
room; then walking back again, and coming up to the young lady, as 
she sat in blank astonishment, his commanding figure drawn up into a 
firm and graceful attitude, a winning smile illuminating his handsome 
face— 

“ Miss Vaughan—Julia,” said he, “forget the curate and accept the 
dean !”’ 

Words cannot at once represent expression, distinction of colours, light 
and shade. Words cannot, therefore, depict the entirety of Miss Vaughan’s 
face as she listened to this speech; the mingled surprise, alarm, amuse- 
ment, and vexation. 

« Sir—I—I—am afraid I do not understand you !” 

What an hackneyed phrase, and how generally untrue! She did 
understand him perfectly well. There could be no mistake about his 
speaking eyes and attitude, even had his lips not spoken. But this tame, 
incoherent speech gave Miss Vaughan time to think. A thought flashed 
into her brain; a thought which, clever as she was, fond as she was 
of gaiety and glitter, had never entered there before. Oh, Mr. Absent 
Curate-lover, how would your heart have died within you had you enjoyed 
but one peep that moment into the interior of your mistress’s soul! 
That thought was of ambition. To be the wife of a dean, of a possible 
bishop ; sister-in-law to the Right Honourable the Earl of Mortimer ; 
the source of light and life to the society of a county; the mistress of a 
deanery at Wybury, and a mansion in Belgrave-square ; the patroness of 
balls and concerts, and charitable societies and institutions without 
number ;—the thought made her falter for a moment—thank God! only 
for a moment; and then rose the image of one from whom she had 
parted some months ago, but who had never for one instant been absent 
from her heart. Hastily she withdrew her hand from his ; she rose from 
her chair, and thanking the dean with composure and innocent earnest- 
ness for his high opinion of her, she assured him of her esteem and grati- 
tude, but her heart she had given to another, and had not seen cause to 
withdraw the gift; and voluntarily she promised that the words he had 
used should never be reported by her to any one. And so she left him, 
for the luxury of an own room and a flood of tears. 

Much bewildered and perplexed was Miss Mortimer at finding her con- 
fidante in such distress. She had known her intention of soliciting the 
dean’s interest for the future husband, and she suspected that he must 
have met her with a rude and angry refusal. Although Miss Vaughan 
assured her that this was not the case, the suspicion could not be removed. 
Her resentment towards her father, so subdued when his anger was di- 
rected against herself, knew no bounds when it fell upon her unoffending 
friend. A determination possessed itself of her feeble intellect, which was 
no other than that of accompanying her friend next day to Clifton with- 
out her father’s knowledge; and so would she leave his hated roof for 
ever. In vain was she soothed, and reasoned with, and caressed. With 
a simple cunning she affected reluctantly to withdraw her resolution, and 
after one, passionate farewell embrace she left the room. 
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In the passage stood her father, en route to his bedroom, with candle 
in hand, his countenance worn with traces of late emotion, for humiliating 
shame had dawned within a soul to which it was a stranger, and flushed 
into the marble of his pale, proud face. The lady met his anger-lighted 
eye without confusion—with a look of reproachfulness deepening into 
scorn. He waved her to her room with a menacing gesture, and followed 
close upon her. She sat, like a queen, on a chair by the bedside, whilst 
he stood before her. 

‘* Papa, papa, how could you, how dared you treat Julia so unkindly ? 
You may use me as you please—you do use me every day worse than a 
dumb animal—but you shall not do so to my friend ; no, you shall not.” 

Half rising as she spoke, in the attitude of one shielding another from 
injury, with parted lips and flashing eyes, she stood, like the statue of some 
ancient Greek divinity, the impersonation of beautiful Defiance. The 
dean blanched and shook with passion. With one hand he composed the 
spasmodic twitching of his face, with the other he secured the fastening 
of the door; and then began a scene which was ever a sealed and sacred 
mystery to all but four persons in the world. 

In a few minutes Miss Vaughan heard the creak and slam of the 
passage door, and the dean’s retreating footsteps as he retired to rest. The 
house was hushed in silence. Within three mortal breasts, each one the 
tenement of an immortal spirit, the spent fury, as of a recent hurricane, 
still swayed in unrest the billows of emotion, and curled the crested waves 
of reminiscent thought. 

Man, man! created in the image of the Good; born again to “ peace and 
good-will;” oh, still most indigent of the Redeemer’s quickening Breath, 
to rouse within thy hatred-darkened soul the regenerating light and 
warmth of Love! 
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By Joun NAULE ALLEN. 


VIL. 
THE GREATEST OF THE BORES. 


Yes, we have found him out. After long, keen, and patient observa- 
tion during our many wanderings in and about the places frequented by 
a well-known race of people, we have infallibly ascertained to whom 
deference must be paid as the principal of them. We believe our dis- 
covery to be an important one, and trust that our laying it before the 
world in this paper will effect good. The form in which some faults 
appear hides them like a cloak, and the peculiar manner in which the 
boredom of the giant among bores exhibits itself, is well calculated to 
cause simpletons to regard him as not only no bore, but the reverse of 
one ; and therefore, we think, is our discovery consequential. Of course 
then he is not the individual who persists in telling long tales and singing 
old namby-pamby songs, nor the one who at concerts encores those pieces 
that border closely on “ In a cottage near a wood,” nor yet the somni- 
verous gentleman who writes political pamphlets and sends dry chips 
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in the shape of voluminous letters to the premier, and certainly not the 
Coming Man who is to set the Thames on fire—-burn the old river as they 
used to burn witches—and thereby ruin the business of the Tunnel, and 
do away with the necessity for more bridges. He is none of these, for 
they are bores patent to everybody, the three first because they are ever 
in the way, the last because he is always coming and never comes. We 
will not mystify, but beg you will view us in the light of a ghost who it 
was necessary should come from the grave to tell you that the greatest 
of the bores is—The Man that lets everything Bore him. 

He is a popular deceiver; by condemning all, he seems to raise him- 
self above all, and you say—Surely this man, who is at all times finding 
fault, is faultless himself. Every trifle annoys him; ergo, he never 
annoys. If he grumble at some one for slow conversation, you set him 
down as a person who can converse well, whether he does so or not. If 
he find fault with a gentleman for wearing a badly-made coat, you give 
him credit for taste in dress, however wretchedly he may be attired. In 
the civilest way possible he dispraises your French brandy, and instantly 
his British rises in your estimation. He is like a critic who gains the 
reputation of being clever by pointing out incapacity where it does not 
exist. The men who have demolished our castles appear to us greater 
than those who built them. 

It bores me! The stereotype phrase of the greatest of the bores; and 
how it elevates him above the common herd. His fine feelings will not 
bear trifling with. Vulgar people may enjoy this, and praise that, but 
both have only the tendency to impart ennui to him—he is so different 
from others. Weak-minded persons may endeavour to make themselves 
and those around them happy, and be diverted with little things, but he 
must be miserable and bored. It may be your philosophy to make the 
best of a bad job, but his is to make the worst of a good one: and, allow 
us to say, his is of the two by far the most aristocratic, for it is low to be 
pleased. Come to the theatre with us for a minute, and furnish yourself 
with an instance. Look how the pit and gallery scream with delight at 
the very funny gentleman in the wide ducks ; how those people do laugh 
to be sure: they have come to the play, and—how very coarse !—are 
actually enjoying themselves. But look at the dress circle, and you see 
a general struggle to avoid laughing. The persons there have obviously 
come to see a comedy and show off their wonderful power of overcoming 
risibility. Again, turn over the leaves of your high-life novels, whose 
every page is illumined with the name of a lord. Have not the authors 
of these works an exemplary respect for the dignity of melancholy ? 
They know that Grosvenor-square has a dread of being amused, and 
never try to amuse it; but instead, indulge in a liberal sprinkling of oh’s, 
ah’s, and alas’s, leaving low-lived people like you or ourself to gather 
entertainment where we may. Our friend, then, has the fashionable 
world on his side, and can afford to treat with contempt whatever we may 
say about or against him; and if he do not apply his favourite words to 
this article, it will not be from want of courage, but from lack of con- 
descension. ’ 

It bores me! It isn’t likely that he should bore. How could one 
who has such a disrelish for bores for a moment consider himself one ? 
Why, it would be just as reasonable to expect that those who are always 
flinging at cant should detect that abomination in their very superabun- 
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dantly railing against it. No, we may bore, you may bore, this good 
man may bore, even this lady may bore; but he never bores—so he 
thinks. We are told that some are born great, and others achieve great- 
ness. Now there are, as every child must be aware, a number of ways of 
achieving greatness ; but there are two entitled to rank as the ways, par 
excellence. The first is to work long and well and win it; the second is 
to decry and censure those who have laboured, and so appear above 
them. Well, then, on the latter principle our man finds fault with the 
faultless lady aforesaid, and in his own opinion, and in that of innocents, 


becomes less faultless than very faultlessness. Words have the power to | 


exalt so highly. 

He affects to be a fine gentleman, of whom he takes fastidiousness to 
be the mark. His creed says that nobility lurks in the supercilious 
glance, and in the contemptuous curling of the lip, and that evidence of 
a squeamish disposition is a sign of good birth ; he may know no more 
about his great-great-grandmother than we know about ours, but he 
thinks fastidiousness is, for purifying the blood, much more efficacious 
than any sort of physic, and being bored superior to being bled. He is 
fond of making confidants. It would hardly do to get up in the midst 
of a room full of people and say, “‘ You are a lot of bores,” or to address 
a single person with, ‘You are a bore ;” therefore he gets hold of some 
simple, good-natured fellow, if he can, and unburdens himself to him 
privately and confidentially of—‘‘It bores me; he bores me; they bore 
me ;” and instantly in the judgment of the said person one rises and man 
fall. Generally he is a mighty swell; perhaps wears mild light-brown 
mustachios, coughs ladies’ coughs behind a lemon-coloured kid glove, and 
goes the whole hog (we may almost say literally) in bear’s grease; and, 
after the usual manner of swells, he lets all things act upon him as gentle 
narcotic drugs, putting him nearly to sleep. He never smiles, nor stares ; 
is never astonished, puzzled, vexed, grieved, anxious, or eager ; knows 
nothing, and wants to know no more, scarcely ever does anything but 
yawn, or says anything but “It bores me”— in fact, is altogether a well- 
bred swell. He can tell you where to get the best tooth-powder, or the 
best coat, and is to be seen any day in Regent-street, looking lacka- 
daisical, and turning the plate-glass windows to good account by making 
mirrors of them whilst pretending to view the goods behind them. They 
are very useful in this respect. We could like some enterprising caleu- 
lator to inform the world how many out of every hundred young men 
who gaze into—say the Quadrant windows—do so’ to see the goods ex- 
posed, and how many to see themselves. We rather think the statement 
would take a little conceit out of the shopkeepers. 

Yet he professes to be a man who enjoys himself. It may be he has 
nought else to do save to enjoy himself; but though fortune may have 
bestowed a soft couch upon him, he strews it plentifully with thorns, and 
then instead of blaming himself reproaches the couch as a bore. He is 
for ever seeking after pleasure with the predetermination not to grasp it, 
and in the midst of it is miserable. He goes to the play, to the ball, to 
the party-convivial or otherwise, he goes to his club for entertainment, 
but only succeeds in being bored wherever he may go. 

The veriest trifles prove great plagues to him—as take this instance. 
He had once been out shooting, making a long day of it, with a friead— 
it was right out in the country this—and they both returned to their inn 
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at night with that readiness for bed which only tired sportsmen know. 
They went to bed, then, and the friend slept like an alderman, and while 
at breakfast next morning said so. 

« You slept well?” said the other. ‘‘I never closed my eyes.” 

“ Nonsense! why you could hardly keep them open when I left you; 
what has been the matter ?” 

“ A terrible bore! Would you believe it ? my bed was a four-poster, 
and I was so bored with the thought of sleeping on anything but a 
French one, that I could not go to sleep.” And he afterwards confessed 
that he had not washed himself that morning on account of the wash- 
hand-stand in his room being an old-fashioned three-cornered one. 

He is unacquainted with congruity. To him, anybody who is not a 
lion is a jackass (and lions are bores); or we may best explain this by re- 
ferring to a little incident we happen to recollect connected with him. 
Accompanying him into the fields one day, our attention was drawn 
towards a fine flock of sheep, and we pointed to and asked his opinion 
upon them. 

“ Oh, very good,” said he; ‘ but the sight of sheep always bores me.” 

** How so ?” 

‘« Because they have—ah—somehow at all times such an exceedingly 
sheepish appearance.” How can they be so inconsistent ? 

Lively people are deservedly popular, but they find no favour with 
him—nor he with them as far as that goes; he never endeavours to 
amuse others himself, and considers him who does so endeavour a bore— 
not forgetting to dub similarly him who does not. The wit is a bore— 
he is never witty; the punster is one—he never makes puns; so is the 
singer—who ever heard him sing ? and the dancer—he can dance better 
himself. The gentleman before him is a bore, and the one behind him ; 
and the lady on his right, and the other on his left. Travelling is a 
bore, it is so fatiguing ; and staying at home, it is so monotonous ; he 
is bored if you talk to him, and if you don’t. While at home he pro- 
fesses to admire nothing but foreign things—all England is a bore ; and, 
therefore, when abroad, his cherished phrase is every minute on his li 

His foible, you might think, would disappear for a while when he was 
in the company of another of his own stamp. But no, anything but 
that. Nothing more funereal than a ¢éte-a-tete of this kind could pos- 
sibly be conceived—each being bored to distraction, and venially so, by 
each. Such an interview is composed of attempts to say something, and 
failing—to pass a remark on the state of the weather for instance, and 
breaking down; stroking of the mustachios and whiskers with the air of 
men who are brooding very deeply over nothing at all, and yawning on 
both sides. And when they part, Leeks says, ‘‘ What a tremendous bore 
Long is ;” and Long declares Leeks to be a bore of the first water. Give 
each one credit for so much truth. 

Perhaps the greatest of the bores has a profession; if so, he doesn’t 
like it. He has chopped and changed about from one thing to another— 
employing, in testing, the time that should have been given to learning, 
as is the case with numbers—but has been unable to meet with occupa- 
tion that suits him. He has had thoughts about the church—found it @ 
bore, and given it up ; tried medicine, and found it the same ; and law; 
and at last has got into the army, where he remains, but considers it a 
bore nevertheless. He can assign a variety of reasons why it is so. He 
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can point to Colonel Price, who is so infernally rough and ready ; to 
Captain Sopp, who quizzes him; to Ensign Mum, who put his nose out 
of joint with respect to Miss Cowley—the snob ! and to the. vile quarters 
he is in; and he thinks that if a lot of fellows; instead of bothering 
themselves with new inventions and science, would hit upon some pro- 
fession fit for a gentleman to follow, they would be doing the state some 
service ; and his vast experience prompts him to act the part of coun- 
sellor at times, when he advises his friend’s little boys fresh from school 
to choose any profession save that of a parson, a doctor, a lawyer, or a 
soldier—they are all such precious bores. However, he may be linked 
to no avocation save that of a man about town, when a good deal of his 
time is taken up in strolling about the principal streets, and in gazing 
listlessly out of the windows of his club. Here he is the dread of the 
servants: he eats grumbling—nothing pleases him—and comments on 
every dish set before him to the tune of—‘“ They order this matter better 
in France.” Here, too, of incalculable pain to him is the Fourth 
Estate: he is always looking for news, and never can find any. ‘No 
news, again,” he says, and has said so for years—‘‘ what a bore.” He is 
not alone in this particular ; “newspaper” must be a sad misnomer, for 
there’s never any news, and everybody says so. 

We have before hinted that he is in the reprehensible habit of speaking 
of even the sex with disdain. _Now—we will give him his due—he would 
not dare to utter a word in disparagement of yonder—inasmuch as 


Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on— 


Annie Laurie description of girl—unless, indeed, she were to offend him. 
But there is this excellent person upon whom nature has beneficently be- 
stowed good thirty years, long measure: she is an inoffensive creature ; 
she is so solicitous to please, works gentlemen’s slippers so well, sings a 
bit and plays a bit, and talks so sensibly, can conform herself to any 
society—waggon or express train—and she bores him. Also there is 
Mrs. Doe, who he is certain regards him with a jaundiced eye, and whom, 
with her daughter, he met at Cooks’s soirée dansante, when she, with 
rare diplomatic skill, kept him in slow, garrulous gossip until her fair 
child had gotten hooked on with young Lavender. Relating this occur- 
rence to an intimate of his, he had the impudence to call this exemplary 
woman not only a bore, but an old bore. 

In fine, pleasures, comrades, the world, his life is a bore. In the midst 
of all this he contrives to make himself feared, if not respected ; young 
people especially have a great dread of him; old ones care less about 
him, but even they are apt to feel uncomfortable in his presence. They 
are aware how fond he is of styling all things bores, and how can the 
be sure that he is not, in his own mind, so setting them down, and will 
not in their absence so declare them. All are careful not to commit 
themselves before him, all are afraid of being too gay or not gay enough 
to please him, and stiffness is the consequence. He is an ass, certainly, 
but a singular trait in human nature is that we dread ridicule from the 
tongue of a fool almost as much as from the lips of a sage, and therefore 
is the great bore (we had no intention of rhyming) the last person we 
should think of inviting to an evening party of.ours. 

We are willing to admit, however, that he has, in some of the cases 
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before mentioned, some reason to be bored, We will allow that, say the 
sheep are bores for looking sheepish ; but then is there a fine opportu- 
nity for him to show his magnanimity by not considering them such ; the 
less reason he has to be pleased, the more virtue in being so, Many of 
us, no doubt, could find some excuse for being in a perpetual ill-humour ; 
but if the excuse were to be in requisition among us, we should deserve to 
be kicked as unmercifully till we smiled as the subject of this paper 
merits kicking out of society until he reforms. 

Will the greatest of the bores ever depart? He may. When the good 
time coming—which continues to hide itself in company, it is surmised, with 
the coming man before named—shall have arrived, when fops have ceased 
to perambulate the Haymarket and Pall-mall, when exnui shall have be- 
come a rarity, and the gent an archaism, then may the greatest of the 
bores have disappeared ; but not, we opine, till then: even at which time 
he will doubtless be here in some other unamiable form—a monster of a 
different skin. Let him, and we will forgive him : would he could change 
his spots now and still be a bore, but of another kind. Let him be a 
quarrelsome, vehement man, or a very fast, or a loquacious, or a med- 
dling, or, in short, any other kind of man, but the man that lets every- 
thing bore him. They say that whoever sleeps on the top of Mount Par- 
nassus becomes either inspired and a poet, or else a maniac. We even 
wish he would go there and take a nap: any state would be preferable 
to his present one. 


VIII. 
PEOPLE WHO ARE “ ALL RIGHT.” 


We think the above two words that are marked with the commas can- 
not fail to bring to many minds the recollection of that over-blown biped, 
the fat, red-coated guard of the now happily defunct stage-coach, in the 
mouth of which gentleman they used so often to appear such a mockery; 
although, for he was too dull for a joke, he meant them for earnest. We 
are glad that stage-coaches are lying dead, like Robin Hood ; for how 
many nuisances were connected with them! What aden, in the first place, 
the booking-office invariably was; cheerless, fusty, and dirty, like the 
parlour at the Dolphin before the maid has risen to clean it. What a 
wretch without compassion the clerk always was, answering one’s anxious 
questions with apathy; on a winter’s morning taking the crowns that 
had become the sole remnant of warmth about one, through being in one’s 
hand so long, and giving back shillings cold as lead, without so much as 
“Thank you!” With what unconcern he would inform you before break 
of some rainy October day, when you applied to book yourself for some 
place fifty or sixty miles off, that all the insides were taken, and that there 
was nothing for you but the roof; how miserable the insides, what guys 
the outsides, did seem; and how the horses did look as if they couldn’t 
go at all! And oh, when you got up to your wet seat behind, with your 
umbrella up, and another damp person followed with another umbrella, 
and when the guard himself, with face that nothing could take the shine 
out of, and denoting that its owner had a sufficient quantity of brandy 
within to repel the effects of any amount of water without, jumped up, 
too, and delivered himself of the ironical “ All right,” for the information 
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of the driver, how he looked liked some grim warrior exulting at the de- 
solation that surrounded him! And yet there are, even at this day, those 
who rant against railways, and talk of the good old times. “The Good 
Old Times”—thou greatest fiction of every age, when wilt thou be out 
of print? 

We believe no two words in our language are oftener inappropriately 
used than “ All right ;” they form a standard white lie, and are, for the 
most part, employed as an accompaniment or a prelude to something 
dreadful, or as much opposed to all right as possible. The man of in- 
numerable glasses, whose heart is wedded to a free-and-easy, while 
repairing to what he calls his home in that vain state when, being able to 
do nothing he is firmly impressed with the idea that he could accomplish 
anything, from doing the Sturm-Marsch for the length of half a mile, to 
turning a somersault, never fails to declare himself “ All right.” And 
then look out for his running with his head against a lamp-post. This 
is a vulgar illustration, yet may serve better than a polite one to point 
out the class. Or, take this respectable, who has for the last year or so 
been constantly doing what parenthetical writers out of love with the 
parenthesis are constantly doing —making a dash. How does he 
manage this on his income? You can’t ask him that exactly; but hear 
what he says—He’s all right. And printer’s devil to the Gazette, there’s 
more copy for you. 

Singularly enough, those persons who, crossing the Channel for the 
first time, grow suddenly and unaccountably pale, and hold their heads 
and half their body over the side of the boat for a purpose equally in- 
explicable, are ever, in answer to the inquiries of their solicitous friends, 
‘* All right,” which must be very pleasing to the latter, the deportment 
of the wave-gazers having caused them to suppose that there was some-- 
thing wrong. How cheering, too, it must be to the married lady, who, 
having requested her poor jilted sister—of rather plain looks and of age 
called uncertain—not to take her disappointment so much to heart, is 
told in a tone that stifles doubt that it’s “ All right.” 

Briddells, penniless himself, is going to espouse a wife in a similar 
position. Point out to him the folly of so doing, and—* All right.” 
What argument can stand against those words? Or if Briddells has 
money, and is bent on sinking it in some hopeless speculation, the same 
words are sure to meet your advising him not to doso. Or if Briddells, 
not having money, has borrowed some of you, they are sure to greet 
your ears, he merely adding to them “One of these days,” on your re- 
questing the repayment. Sieve: you, you produce nonsense; for as 
he says “ All right,” your perception leads you to say, ‘“ Over the left ;” 
and so say all of us. 

The phrase being in great vogue with persons determined to make 
fools of themselves, we are inclined to think that it is pretty well tongued, 
for example, by the poor gull who, sticking his hat jauntily on one side, 
enters his precious betting-office; and, to cut it short, by countless 
thousands of others, just before they throw themselves head-foremost 
into that black sea, the sea of folly, a navigation of which is so easy, 
common, and unprofitable. 














































































A SPRING EVENING’S THOUGHTS IN METRE. 
By G. W. Tuorneury, 


AUTHOR OF “ BALLADS OF THE NEW WORLD,” 


A DREAM. 


I stoop in a lone and withered place, 
When, like a blinded wretch that ran 
Purposeless, hopeless, came blank-visaged night, 
Ere scarce the noon had well began. 
Still on my pale and upturned face 
The last gleam of the western light 
Shone with the red tinge that the dead 
Wears on his cheek in mock of life. 
Nought grew there but the dull, dank weed, 
And the blanched shank of the hemlock tall, 
And the blighted plant with the winged seed, 
And things that creep o’er a dungeon wall. 








CHILDHOOD. 


Oh, but it was a happy time, 
On asummer’s afternoon ; 
And it wanted but a day or two 

To the merry month of June. 
And there seemed to me 
Much joy to be 

In the speckled thrush’s tune, 


That sang upon the alder bush, 
Where he built his nest of clay, 
And watched his treasure of four blue eggs, 
By night as well as day. 
In his shrill song, 
So sweet and strong, 
He seemed both to praise and pray. 


And the linnet sang by the cottage door, 
Where the furze shed flowers of gold 
On the down where the ever wandering bees 
Gathered their wealth untold, 
Till the sun had set, 
And the stars were met, 


In the sky as they did of old. 
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THE QUEEN'S, LETTER. 
AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


VII. : a) 


Ip we have carefully studied and well understood the queen’s character, 
we believe we have'a right to assert that, she would have preferred an 
immediate, though not disgraceful, death, to the torture, her pride was 
compelled to undergo. She, the daughter of Marie Thérdse, was! com~ 
pelled to hear what a little bourgeoise, would ‘not have: listened, to; she: 
was forced to bow, if not yield, in the face of an impudent: declaration. 
The necessity of temporising is the most cruel of all to certain tempera- 
ments on certain occasions; to be forced to defend themselves against a 
man they despise, instead of driving him from their presence, is some- 
thing worse than the disgrace of a complete overthrow ; it is, if we ma 
use the expression, the very prostitution of pride. If Anne of Austria 
had been an Italian, she would assuredly have poisoned Mazarin. 

*«‘ Yes, I love you,” said Marie Antoinette’s pitiless visitor, “ and I will 
not leave you till yon have given me some hope in exchange for this love, 
which has subverted my whole career, changed my instincts, denaturalised 
my character, and ett me what I now am—a man contemptible in my 
own and other persons’ eyes.” 

The queen cast a despairing look towards the door, which the speaker 
barred against her, and compelled to renounce every hope of flight, she 
wished by the energy of her reply to overcome the restraint she ex- 
perienced, 

** You love me—you—you!” she said, haughtily. ‘Is it then because 
you love me that you are connected, not only with all the king’s 
enemies, but with my calumniators? Is it because you love me that 
you have constituted yourself the echo of all the villanous remarks 
which stain my reputation? Is it because you love me that you con- 
spire against royalty, and are affiliated to all the secret societies which 
meditate the overthrow of a throne you ought to support? Do not 
attempt to deceive me, sir; I know all your devices. I know that you 
are the author of all the plots contrived against us. I know that you 
scatter gold to destroy us. And lastly, I know that in the bottom 
of your heart you desire the king's death, and, perhaps, mine. And 
you say that you love me! You, the scion of one of the most ancient 
and illustrious families in France, do not blush to seek accomplices among 
the most degraded beings who infest Paris. Thus, sir, you are a traitor, 
an ingrate, a calumniator; all this because you love me. It is through 
love you haye this day become a spy, acquired the secret of a letter 
written by myself, have fraudulently introduced yourself into this salon, 
where you keep me prisoner, and profit by the position your disgraceful 
manoeuvres have gained you, to insult me, your queen! Enough, sir; 
and if you have any shame left, break off this interview which tortures 
me ; restore me my liberty, or, at least, say no longer ‘I love you’—but 
‘1 hate you.’ Your hatred would cause me less horror than your love.” 

Still the accused did not lower his head beneath the weight of this 
royal denunciation, and a slight paleness alone betrayed the internal 
emotion he felt. Motionless, and with his eyes constantly fixed on the 
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queen, he listened with 'the ‘impassibility of @ man prepared beforehand 
to undergo all the, consequences of a step he has,long meditated. 

“All that you say is true,” he replied; “all that you accuse me of 
doing, I have done: traitor, ingrate, calumniator, all the names you 
heap upon me I deserve—and still it is equally true that Pfove you. 
Had you not so pitilessly turned your head away when my eyes sought 

rs; ‘and; when I'dared to address you, had you not proudly repelled 
me, like a master does a slave that fatigues him; then, perhaps, I would 
have been contented with: loving you silently, and with hoping that my 
love would some day gain your pity. But you were the queen, I the 
subject, and the throne raised an insurmountable barrier between us ; 
this barrier it was necessary to overturn; I could only be your equal 
upon its ruins, and | dreamt of nothing but ruins. You remember the 
Spaniard, who, before carrying his mistress off, set fire to her house ? 
I have acted like this Spaniard, madame; I have fanned the flame which 
threatens to destroy you. I wished to make myself master of your 
destiny, and be able to say: ‘ Your safety and your destruction are in 
my hand; if I open it, I save you; if I close it, I destroy you.’ You 
must pronounce what I am to do. By imparting the letter in my pos- 
session to the secret societies of which I am a member, by circulating 
among the Parisians the rumour that we have in our hands a proof of 
your treason, I can, be assured, arouse the people, now darkly agitating ; 
if need be, I can find accusers who will take on themselves the duty of 
denouncing you to the national assembly, and this letter will support 
the denunciation. Reflect, then, madame, that the most injurious sup- 
positions will assail, not merely the queen, but the woman ; a malicious 
interpretation will be put on this nightly interview granted to a man 
who is still young; they will repeat what has already been said, that the 
queen will make any sacrifice to gain partisans for the king; in short, 
madame, a new couplet will be added to the Carmagnole in honour of 
Madame Veto.” 

The distinction raised between the queen and the woman proved, on 
the part of him who made it, a profound study of Marie Antoinette’s 
character. He, therefore, purposely maintained silence, in order to give 
his last words time to pierce home. When he fancied he perceived that 
the pride which had hitherto sustained the queen commenced to fail, and 
that Marie Antoinette, terrified by the dangers which menaced her, 
appeared to yield, 

“ Marie,” he continued, “ you seek friends on all sides. Why do you 
not wish me to become one of them? Why do you refuse me your con- 
fidence ? One word, but one, and all the means, all the resources I have 
employed to consummate your ruin shall be in future used to ensure your 
safety. I will make you a barrier of my person, my reputation, my 
riches, and I only ask one word in return for all my devotion—for my 
heart’s blood, if you will—will you not utter it ?” 

At this moment, the queen’s terrible lover made a motion to seize 
Marie Antoinette’s hand, which she had drawn back so rapidly an instant 
before. The queen uttered a shrill ery which penetrated into the adjein- 
ing room, and which the Princess L—— interpreted as a ery of distress, 
and an invocation to her friendship. During the whole of the interview 
we have described, the princess had not been able to guard against a secret 
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terror. On hearing the appeal of her royal friend she rushed to the 
door, and on finding it fastened (for the noise of the bolt shot within had 
not reached her ear), in her turn she was not able to repress an exclama- 
tion of surprise and distress. 

“ Fastened, fastened !” she cried, as she strove to break the door in with 
her hands. 

The unfortunate queen only uttered short and unconnected sentences, 
which revealed the disordered condition of her mind. 

“In the name of Heaven, let me escape! Marie, come to my assistance. 
Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, have pity on the queen.” 

The Princess L——had for a moment an idea of opening the shutters 
and seeking help from without. But who would hear her voice? Would 
a single living creature be in the vicinity of an isolated house at that ad- 
vanced hour of the night? and if by chance her voice found an echo, 
would not the danger be still greater? Expose the queen to undergo the 
glance of strangers, force her to betray her incognito, and confess the 
secret of the step she had taken, would be the height of imprudence. The 
princess understood this, and in her powerlessness she wrung her hands, 
repeating, uselessly, 

“ Open the door—open the door !” 

The man who caused this disturbance had once more become motion- 
less and silent. The lamp that illuminated the scene began to grow 
dim, and the queen trembled in all her limbs when she thought she would 
soon be in darkness. At this moment a noise, like that made by a tree 
shattered by lightning, sounded through the salon; at the same time the 
lamp went out through a sudden gust of wind, and a dark gloom took the 
place of the expiring light. 

“What is the matter here?” a male voice asked, which the queen did 
not recognise. 

The queen could now explain to herself the nature of the crash that 
had been heard, and the sudden inburst of the wind, whose damp breeze 
fanned her cheek. But ought she to be glad or sorry ? Would the inter- 
ference of a stranger prove beneficial or otherwise to her? In her doubt 
she remained silent. Astonished at this silence, and scarce distinguishing 
the confused shadows, the new comer drew from his pocket a flint, laid a 
piece of crumpled paper upon it, and rubbed both briskly against an iron 
instrument which had served to break the shutters open. 

“ Patience!” he murmured, “ we shall soon have a light.” 

And when the roll of paper had caught, he unfolded it, and shook it till 
the spark burst into a flame ; then he had only to stretch out his arm to 
light the lamp, which stood on the chimney, and it was not till he had 
completed this preliminary operation that he turned to look at the two 
nore in this nocturnal drama, which his presence so strangely compli- 
cated. 

At the sight of the queen, who had taken refuge in a corner of the 
room, and awaited silently the issue of this strange interlude, his face ex- 
pressed surprise, mingled with anxiety, and the words escaped him: 

“ It is not her !” 

With that rapidity of conception bestowed by a feeling of danger, the 
queen instantly understood the meaning of this exclamation. 

“ Open that door,” she said, pointing with her finger to the door her 
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persecutor had fastened on entering. Either through carelessness as to 
the result, or because an actual struggle did not appear possible, the 
latter did not think fit to offer any resistance, and as soon as the door 
was opened, the Princess L rushed into the room. At one glance, 
she noticed the two men who were standing before the queen. On re- 
cognising the first, she could not restrain a movement of terror, but the 
sight of the second reassured her, and with clasped hands she murmured, 

“* Monsieur Emile ! we are saved !” 

Emile, for it was he who by help of his chisel had found his way in, 
then repeated, as he addressed the princess, 

«© What is the matter?” 

“Do you not comprehend ?” the princess said hastily. “The man 
standing there is not the one we expected ; he has deceived us; he has 
cheated you as well, by taking from your hand the letter addressed to 
M. Grandet. Has he not deceived you? I can never believe that you 
have betrayed us.” 

“ Explain yourself, sir,” said the workman, with a rising feeling of 
contempt for the man who had selected him as his first dupe. 

*‘ T will do so,” the latter said, with imperturbable coolness. ‘“ M. 
Emile, better than any one else, can appreciate the motives under which 
I have acted. In the first place, as he appears to be ignorant of the 
names of the two females who at this moment invoke his support, I will 
tell him them. The one is called Marie Antoinette, the other is the 
Princess L——.” 

The last part of this explanation produced still more effect on the 
workman than the first; he looked at the princess sorrowfully—who, in 
her shame at being detected in a falsehood, dropped her eyes—and said to 
her, in a voice that was gentle and yet sounded reproachfully : 

‘‘ When you assured me you were not a great lady, you uttered a 
falsehood then.” 

“ And now I will ask M. Emile Dufour,” said the queen’s cynical 
adorer, who was doubtlessly indebted to Panotet for his precise infor- 
mation about the workman, “ if it still is his intention to defend two 
women, whom all true patriots, like himself and me, ought to detest, 
and, at the same time, fear? In that case, I must beg M. Emile Dufour 
to tell me when the energetic patriot, the man of the secret societies, the 
influential member of the Jacobins’ Club, the enemy of tyranny, became 
transformed into a servant of aristocracy and a prop of royalty? Yes!” 
he added, after a pause, and elevating his voice, “1 have appropriated a 
letter which was not intended for me—I have come here in the place of 
the man expected; but if I actéd thus to serve the interests of the people, 
will M. Emile have the courage to blame me? The letter in my pos- 
session proves that Marie Antoinette is in a state of permanent con- 
spiracy against the nation. Does M. Dufour advise me to keep this 
letter or restore it? Will he give me the right of causing him to be 
denounced to-morrow at the Jacobins’ Club, as 4 false patriot, a slave to 
royalty, a spy who betrays the secrets of the people and sells them to 
the tyrants ?” 

During the whole of this explanation, which was given with all the 
assurance of a man broken in long before to all the craft of 
and the necessity of lying, Emile Dufour had not raised his e 
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could not so suddenly give the lie to his antecedents, by blindly taking the 
art of royalty and aristocracy ; and still he did not, dare raise his) eyes, 
or fear of encountering those of the Princess,L——-. _ Distracted,-by 
two contradictory feelings he sought some middle term—some way of 
escape. Tt was, therefore, with unconcealed joy that he heard the 
princess hurriedly ery : 7 sort Bi 
*'Phis man lies, sir. I swear it!” ) 
This denjal was precisely what Emile desired in his heart; it, disen 
gaged his patriotism, and restored him liberty of conscience. _ 
“He lies! the princess repeated a second time, with increasing 
energy. ‘No! this.man did not come here to serve the interests of the 
pigls, and convict the queen of treason. Do not believe him, M. 
Emile. He is the false patriot, the traitor, the apostate. It is he who 
covers, with a lying mb the passions that devour him; he is the onl 
man in the world who could introduce himself, like a thief, into the 
presence of a defenceless woman, to say to her, ‘I love you—love me in 
return. Love me, or I deliver you to your enemies—love me, or you 
are lost.’ Yes, this man said this,” the princess continued, divining 
instinctively what had passed; ‘and that you may not accuse me, M. 
Emile, of exaggerating his baseness, I will tell his name, as he has told 
you ours; his name will accuse him more than my voice, for he is the 


Marquis de R——.” 


IX. 


TuovucH the name of the Marquis de R recalled an equivocal 
existence spent in disgraceful rioting, an ancient nobility compromised 
by dirty intrigues, an immense fortune shamefully squandered, enormous 
sums gained by vice, a youth nurtured in the royal palace, employed as a 
cloak for domestic, the worst of all, treason; all this, we repeat, did not 
justify the really strange fury which inflamed the countenance of the 
workman. Unless we take Emile for a Don Quixote, it would be im- 
possible not to attribute the agitation working in his features to a senti- 
ment less universal than that of an honourable mind platonically ena- 
moured of morality. His first movement was to rush on the marquis, 
and strike him with his chisel. 

** Stop!” cried the princess, “ the queen does not desire a crime to be 
committed to avenge her.” 

At the sound of the voice which had already acquired such power over 
him, Emile checked himself, lowered his chisel, and replied, with a 
strange smile: : 

“I do not wish to avenge the queen, but myself. But I thank you,” 
he added, with a gentle bow to the princess—“ I thank you since y for 
having recalled me to reason for an instant. I do not wish to put it in 
your power to accuse me of committing a crime without motive, and I 
feel that I still regard your esteem, although——” 


The end of this sentence, which evidently contained some recrimina- 
tion, did not pass his lips. 





_ Listen (Emile continued): a short time ago you took me for your 
judge, and now it is my turn to beg youto judge me. T'wo hours since, 
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when: ‘you asked the reason of my hatred against, aristocrats, I re- 

tied’ to’ you,” There are within me two beings, the man, of. intel- 
Fibatee and ‘the man of instinct, the one discussing and jexamining 
impartially’ everything, ' the other, in spite of myself, driving me 
to hatred, and repeating to me each instant that disgrace demands 
blood, that a terrible outrage calls for terrible reparation.” I added, 
that up to the present I had done everything that in me lay to disobey 
this instinct: You will see whether I boasted falsely. Eighteen years 
ago, a certain marquis, very-rich, very insolent, very dissipated—a true 
marquis, in short—used to pass the summer at a chateau where my father 
was gardener. This marquis had a son, a great fellow twenty years of 
age, who promised to excel his father. The breed was well maintained. 
One day this son fell ill, and his father sent for the usual physician, 
one of the good old time, who not only attended to the infirmities of his 
patients but their vices as well. When the father and the physician met 
in the little salon of the chateau, they sat down and conversed. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the father, “* what makes my son ill?” 

“The wines he drinks at Paris are adulterated and unhealthy,” said 
the doctor, accompanying his words by a peculiar wink. 

“ Oh!” said the father. who perfectly understood the wink; “ and 
what wine ought I to make him drink ?” 

“ A fresher, more natural wine than he gets at Paris—a country wine 
in short. Look about—that is my prescription.” 

In virtue of the doctor's prescription, the marquis looked about, and 
his choice was soon decided. My father was a widower, and had only 
two children, myself then about six years of age, and a daughter eigh- 
teen. The marquis saw my sister, and said to himself, “ That will suit 
my son.” One evening he ordered a post-chaise to the gate of the 
chateau, two lackeys dragged my sister into it, the marquis’s son placed 
himself by her side, and en route for Paris! A fortnight after my sister 
had returned, and my father received from Paris a sealed note couched 
in these terms : 

“I promise to pay M. Baptiste Isidore the sum of 500 francs, value 
received in sidvohendie.” 

My father tore up the note, and had not the courage to offer my sister 
a single reproach ; he left the chateau with us, and continued to support 
us by his labour, but the wound had been given. In a few years the 
good man died ; before closing his eyes, he sent for me, and said, ‘ The 
son of the Marquis de R dishonoured your sister ; I have not been 
able to avenge myself; but better times will come; when they do, 
avenge me!” 

Here Emile stopped ; and then continued, in a tone full of emotion, 
while addressing the princess, and not regarding the marquis : 

The history I have just told you is very low—do you not think so, 
madame ? But the conduct I have maintained is, perhaps, not so. In 
spite of the promise made to my father I struggled to forget my reve 
For six while years I live in the same town as the marquis’s son, b his 
side, and only needing to stretch out my arm to strike him, and for six 
whole years t has done everything to avoid meeting him,: have closed 
my ears not to hear his name, so much I desired to remain disinterested 
in my opinions, so much apprehension I felt of mingling a necessity for 
present revenge with my holy convictions. 
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Here Emile’s voice became hoarse, large drops of om iration rolled 
along his cheeks, and his hand played restlessly with the chisel. 

Fortune (he continued) does not wish me to play this part to the end ; 
let my destiny be accomplished then! and since the man who dishonoured 
my sister ond brought my father to the grave is now before me without 
my seeking him, let him be punished as he deserves. 


With these words, Emile turned his head and sought the marquis. 
While the workman was speaking, the former had approached the open 
window, and at this moment was looking out. 

© Turn, Marquis de R——,” Emile eried to him: “ have you lost 
your memory ? Do you not recollect the doctor's preseription and the 
country wine, and the note you signed with your own hand ?” 

The Marquis de R—— turned slowly round, without displaying the 
least emotion, and said to the workman, 

“As Lam unarmed, you can kill me when you please ; but before 
striking the first blow, have the goodness to look out of this window.” 

At the same time he quitted the window, and calmly posted himself in 
the centre of the room. 

Although his fury was at its height, Emile almost mechanically went 
to the window, and perceived five or six shadows drawn up, at about a 
dozen yards from the house, and who, attracted doubtlessly by a previous 
signal, seemed to await a second, 

Now, kill me if you will,” the marqnis repeated, “ but 1" cannot 
prevent me uttering acry. The men 1 have summoned will hear my 
voiwe, they will find then two persons here (pointing to the queen and 
the princess), and my death will be amply revenged, for the Queen of 
France will find herself implicated in an accusation of assassination 1” 

* Do not kill him,” exclaimed the queen, recovering her voice in the 
presence of the new danger that menaced her. ; 

* Do not kill him, M. Emile,” the princess repeated, fastening her 
beautiful and suppliant eyes on the workman. 

There was a moment of silence after these successive entreaties, a ter- 
rible moment, during which Emile seemed to weigh inwardly the contra- 
dictory interests on which he had to decide. As long as this lasted, 
neither the queen nor the princess dared to raise their heads or utter a 
words the marquis alone retained his hardihood and coolness—he did not 
speak, but he smiled. 

* So be it,” said the workman, restoring his chisel to his pocket; “I 
will not yet avenge myself. Monsieur le Marquis,” he added, “do me 
the honour of believing that I am not afraid of your people, and that I 
would not hesitate to give my life to have yours ; bit I do not desire that 
my revenge should compromise other persons save inyself, ‘To devote 
the queen to public execration, [ will wait till justice has decided, and I 
ain not aware that, in order to show my patriotism, I must either become 
& spy or an informer.” 

he marquis did not appear more moved by this sarcasm than he had 
been by the workman's threats. Only replying by a fresh smile, he ap- 
proached the Princess L——, and said to her, coldly: 

“« Will you give me the key of the house ?” 

‘ No, no,” the workman hurriedly objected. “I know you. If you 
had this key, the idea might oceur to you of returning with your people, 
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and, concealed behind them, you would regain the advantage my pre- 

sence caused you to lose. If you will permit me, sir, T will open the 

door for you, and take care to close it after you. In this way, you will be 

obliged to lay siege to the house, if you wish to enter it again,’ 

The marquis made a sign of assent, and Emile took the key the 
princess offered him. 

Madame,” the marquis said, before following his guide, and address- 
ing the queen with a cruelly sardonic accent, ‘T must beg you to ob- 
serve that my retreat is no defeat; the affair remains as it was before the 
arrival of your officious protector. I have your letter, madame—re- 
member this!” 

Thanks to the new position the arrival of his people had given him, 
the marquis understood perfectly well that he could not be forced to 
make » restitution, and he consequently retired more like ® vietor than a 
vanquished person. The workman went with him to the bottom of the 
stairs, opened the door for him, closed it immediately, and then returned 
to the salon, and posted himself at the window to ascertain what was 
going on without. The marquis retired, followed by his people, and 
soon disappeared in the darkness. 

Fatigued by her violent emotions, and utterly prostrated, the queen 
had fallen into a fauteuil, her chest heaving, and her eyes filled with 
tears, which she restrained wit » all her power. 

‘* My letter,” she eried—*“ he has my letter.’ 

The Prmeess L——, who, during the whole erisis, had retained her 
calmness, approached the workman, placed her hand gently on his 
shoulder, aml said to him: 

‘Will you do nothing for me, M. Emile? The marqnis’s friends 
be the to your party; ean you not learn from them what becomes of 
the queen’s letter? will you not try to obtain it lor ne?” 

“Twill not try, madame,” Emile answered. “ I have already done 
too much for the queen, for you—for two persons from whom ny Opi- 
nions separate me; and [I should be a traitor if | did more. When I 
leave this house, I shall beeome to you what | was yesterday—an 
waanget 

And will you not see me again?” the princess asked, trying, for 
the queen’s hehoof, to take advantage of the impression she had person- 
ally made on the workman. 

‘ No!” the latter replied, “ I cannot—ought not.” 

At this moment, a shrill voice cried without these few words : 

* 'The carriage is reatly.” 

It was a negro of about twelve years of age who made this announee- 
ment, brought from the Indies by a captain in the feet of the Bailli de 
Suffren, and afterwards taken into the queen’s service. To see him 
standing motionless beneath the window, with his curly hair, upturned 
nose, and twinkling eyes, he might have been taken for a monkey 
dressed in livery. This sort of monkey was, however, much in fashion 
in 1792, and nearly every eourt lady had at least one in her suite. 

‘2 ou no longer require me,’ ‘ said Emile, who had notieed the queen’s 
page. “ Adieu, madame.” 
le saluted the princess, bowed as he passed before Marie Antoi- 
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nette, and left the house. He had scarcely. time to take a hundred 
steps before the queen, in her turn, left this, house she, ought never to 
have entered, still sighing, “ My letter!,.my letter!” 

The princess walked for some time silently by her side; then’ she 
suddenly stopped, made a sign to the little; negro who followed them to 
draw near, and whispered some words ‘in his ear. ‘The latter listened 
attentively, shaking his head from time to time, as if to show that the 
instructions he received did not exceed his intelligence, and went 
off at full speed in the direction the; marquis and his people had taken a 
quarter of an hour previously. The queen and her friend reached the 
carriage alone, which eventually carried them back to the Tuileries. 

The Marquis de R , escorted by his acolytes, had walked along 
the Champ de Mars, crossed the Seine by the bridge Louis XVI., and 
ascended the Rue St. Honore as far as the angle formed in the present 
day by the corner of the little street de la Sourdiére. Here he dis- 
missed his people, walked alone towards the Marché des Jacobins, and 
stopped before the cabaret of the Canonnier Couronné,* Although, in 
accordance with police regulations, the shutters of the public had been 
closed for more than two hours, still a ray of light escaped through two 
or three cracks, and, on applying his ear to the window, the Marquis de 
R could distinguish the murmur of a certain number of slightly 
intoxicated voices. On the faith of this sign, the marquis tapped on 
the shutters, and the door of the cabaret was discreetly opened. 

“ Beg Panotet to come and speak to me,” said the marquis to the inn- 
keeper, drawing the collar of his coat over his face. 

A moment after, Panotet made his appearance on the threshold. The 
marquis slipped several pieces of money into his hand, and said a few 
words to him in a low voice, then retired a few paces, and concealed 
himself in the shade of a porte-cochére, while Panotet returned to the 
scene of his late festivity. 

*‘ My friends,” Panotet said to the men, whose Amphitryon he was, 
“the night is getting on, and we may have some work to-morrow. 
Come! do me the pleasure of going to bed—I’ve some business.” 

Panotet was a child, but had paid for the supper like a man ; his 
motion, consequently, met with no opposition, and at the end of a few 
minutes the cabaret was deserted. The marquis then thrust open the 
door the landlord had left ajar, took Panotet aside, spoke to him again 
in a low voice, and pushing him by the shoulders, ended by saying, 

‘Go quickly, and come back quickly; I will wait for you.” 

Panotet turned on his heel with a wink, which might have been taken 
~? a grimace, and then went off with the speed of an arrow from 
a bow. 

After the disappearance of the gamin, the marquis went into a back 
room, called for a bottle of wine and a candle, and awaited Panotet’s 
return, with his elbows resting on the wine-stained cloth. He had not 
to wait more than half an hour. When Panotet arrived he was accom- 
panied by a man poorly dressed and of sinister aspect. The marquis 
nodded to him, made him sit down by his side, and said to Panotet : - 

“ While we are talking, do you go and play the sentinel in. the street, 
and come and tell us if any one approaches you.” : 
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Panotet obeyed without a word; he pulled the door after him, and 
sat down on one of the two benches which formed the sole embellishment 
of the exterior of the cabaret. 

Though it was the’ month of June, the night was as dark as in 
winter; the rain, which fell in large drops, intercepted the light of the 
breaking dawn, and the sky, loaded with clouds, spread its gloomy banner 
over the tops of the houses. With the stoicism of a Russian vidette, 
Panotet endured the rain, without seeking to shelter himself from it; 
and, as the reward for so much heroism, contented himself with mentall 
deereeing hiniself a civie crown. His watch was at first not troubled by 
any incident, but at the expiration of a few moments he heard, at some 
distance from him, a dull noise, like that caused by a mouse in crossing 
the floor of a quiet bedroom. After attentively consulting his ears as to 
the direction he should take, Panotet rushed intrepidly onwards, and dis- 
tinguished in the darkness a compact point which appeared to stand in 
black relief on the verge of the dusky horizon. This black point had no 
precise form, and Panotet could only determine its nature by going 
rapidly towards it. 

“ What are you about there ?” he asked of a negro lad of about his 
own height, who patiently waited for him to come up. 

“ Nothing,” said the negro, in a pitiful tone; “ my master has turned 
me out, and [ have no shelter.” 

“ All the worse,” Panotet replied, putting his fist in his face; “ but I 
forbid you remaining here—come, be off.” 

“ If you know any cabaret open at this hour, you would be very kind 
if you would tell me, my little white boy,” the negro remarked. 

‘I don’t know any,” said Panotet, stil] rasping his questioner’s face 
with his fist. 

“ But, just now, I fancied I heard voices,” the negro continued. 

“ Where ?” 

“ There,” said the negro, pointing to the Canonnier Couronné, 

* You didn’t hear anything, blackamoor,” Panotet remarked; “ and 
besides, your questions begin to bore me. You can’t remain here, that’s 
enough. Once more, will you be off ?” 

The negro did not stir. 

** Will you be off?” Panotet repeated, to whom this obstinacy ap- 
peared suspicious. At the same time he drew himself to his full height, 
and threw up his arms on a level with his head, in conformity with the 
strategic theory in vogue among the gamins of Paris, and added, sharply, 
** Be off, or ll smash you.” 

* You are unkind, little white boy,” said the negro, as he drew back, 
either because he did not fancy himself sufficiently strong for the contest, 
or had nothing to hope from victory. 

To accelerate the movement in retreat, Panotet lifted his foot. This 
demonstration produced an immediate effect, the negro took to flight, 
and Panotet calmly returned to his post, that is to say, the bench which 
served for his encampment. 

_Panotet had taken up his previous position for about a minute, when a 
slight noise again disturbed the silence of the night. Panotet repeated 


his manceuvres, and perceived a black point at the extremity of his visual 
horizon. 
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“ That cursed blackamoor again,” he muttered ; “ he must decidedly 
be a spy.” 

And he rushed off, determined to make a charge home this time ; but 
the negro did not wait for him, and turned so quickly on his heel, that 
Panotet gave up all hope of catching him. 

“ Just you come again,” cried Panotet, who began to get excited, 
“ and I’ll give you such a chase as you won't forget in a hurry.” 

As if this announcement had produced its effect, Panotet heard nothing 
more ; so much so, that when the marquis and his companion, after the 
termination of their conference, released him from his duties, he did not 
deem it necessary to inform them of a circumstance which had no result 
of importance. 

At the door of the cabaret the marquis said to Panotet, as he pointed 
to his mysterious visitor : 

“Tf you don’t know where to sleep to-night, go with this gentleman : 
he will give you a shake-down.” 

After saying this, he hurried along by the wall of the Tuileries, while 
Panotet and his host walked in the direction of the Boulevards. 

They had gone about a hundred yards, when a childlike voice cried 
behind them : 

“ You have dropped a letter, sir.” 

The marquis’s acolyte, taken by surprise, had no time for reflection ; 
he turned quickly, and placed his hand on his waistcoat-pocket ; then, as 
if ashamed of what he had done, he hurried on, but Panotet no longer 
accompanied him. He had recognised the voice as that of the negro 
who had twice disturbed him, and, without understanding the meaning 
of what had happened, he rushed in pursuit of him, grumbling : 

* This time you won't escape. I'll follow you to the devil, if necessary, 
and he won’t prevent you from getting your burnt-onion face smashed.” 

Vain threat! The negro bounded along as lightly as a chamois, and 
disappeared at the corner of the Rue de l’Echelle, as if by magic. Panotet 
stopped out of breath, looking without seeing, and listening without hear- 
ing. At length, after venting his anger in imprecations, he concluded 
that, for this night, he had lost all hope of sleeping on a mattress. In 
virtue of this conclusion, he stretched himself at full length on two 
benches, rested his head against the wall, and fell into a slumber a 
thousand times more profound than the just man’s—the sleep of a gamin 
after a night of disturbance. 
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ABEL DRYTONGUE. 
A SKETCH. 


By Georce ASHWORTH. 


IV. 


PausinG for a moment at the door of the snug-looking inn, whose in- 
ternal light and cheerfulness invited to apparent comfort and merry cheer, 
John Brown then led the way up the lobby with gravity and coolness, 
while Abel followed with a measured and unhesitating step. A dozen 
strides ushered them in ‘* The Den,” which was now nearly filled with 
the witless sons of Kirkwood, all duly apprised of what was going to be 
attempted upon Abel, and wishful to see the scheme crowned with suc- 
cess. Abel and John took their seats near the door. 

John cast his quick eye searchingly round the room, and found all his 
friends present except the sexton, Ralph Bonechest ; but as Ralph walked 
in a moment after, the butler felt easy and buoyant in the hope that his 
full force was now mustered, and ready for action. . 

Everything wore a promising aspect. Pepin had succeeded in the 
work of preparation much beyond the expectations of the worthy Brown, 
for even Bumbus himself had surrendered his ale-jug for a bottle of 
‘‘ Perkins’ superior ginger-beer.” To give the scene a more hoaxing 
character, the simpletons had got up a pretended discussion — moral 
perfection, the chief speakers being Pepin Jumps and Peter Easybirch, 
the national schoolmaster. Of course the entrance of John and Abel 
did not attract attention; the discussion was too interesting for anything 
else to command a moment’s notice. All this unquestionably bespoke a 
unity of conception and purpose in the company which only wanted a 
good cause to merit admiration. 

“ Abel,” said John, in a whisper, “suppose I slip out into the bar, and 
tell Ellen to open our bottles and put a little, just a little, gin into our 
ginger-beer ; for you know it is very windy stuff taken by itself, and, if 
I recollect right, we are both subject to wind on the stomach.” 

A quick train of reflection seemed to convert the clerk to the butler’s 
proposal, and John accordingly disappeared, and instructed Ellen how to 
act, requesting her to be sure to make Abel’s strong—not with gin, but 
the best whisky. 

John was back in his seat directly, and intimated to Abel that their 
small matter would be managed with the necessary discretion. 

“ With Ellen, you know, Iam an especial pet,” said the butler, with 
especial vanity. ‘ There’s nobody in Kirkwood Ellen cares a farthing 
for except me, Abel, as I dare say you have heard before, more than 
once. Pepin, there, our grand quack, has proposed to her some twenty 
or thirty times, and has always been rejected with a joke. She ever 
assures him he would assassinate her with kindness, and therefore he must 
excuse her till that kindness of his hath been reduced to a safe compass. 
Then you know, Abel,” continued John, with an air of easy triumph, 


“the farmers’ sons whom Ellen has rejected are absolutely beyond all 
calculation.” 
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Now, for the reader's information, we may notice that this statement 
was not altogether wanting in truth. Ellen had refused a goodly num- 
ber of matrimonial offers of the description named. Here the truth of 
the statement terminates: Pepin had never proposed more than four or 
five times, and John Brown was not exactly the kind of person Ellen 
Withington considered suitable for a husband. ‘This John, however, it 
was who had “made love” some twenty or thirty times, and whose 
tender passion had been treated with a good-humoured endurance. If 
Ellen had not flattered him with hopes, he had flattered himself with 
them, and looked forward with an easy confidence to being one da 
master of Ellen and the snug inn. And thus John talked to Abel about 
Ellen in a joyous strain; but had he been skilled in reading the fainter 
expression of feelings which just peep through the darkness of self- 
contro], he might have discovered a glimmering sarcastic look on Abel’s 
countenance ominous to his hopes, while he, John, was disposing of 
Ellen to himself. Brown, however, even had he been so gifted, was, 
just then, too much occupied with looking at the bright features of hope, 
to give attention to what was dimly revealed in the visage of the learned 
clerk. 

To John’s truthful observations Abel made no reply: a reply John, 
indeed, did not expect, from Abel’s known habit of never commenting on 
stories of gossip addressed to him by whomsoever. 

Well, one or two minutes only had expired, when Ellen Withington 
entered “The Den” with two glasses on a small tray, one for the parish- 
clerk, and one for the smart butler of Dr. Goodfellow. And John 
Brown looked the happiest of mortal men. Ellen, however, beautiful as 
she undoubtedly was, and good-tempered, as report represented her to 
be, appeared like the moon shorn of three-quarters of her brightness. 
She quietly placed the glasses on the small, ponderous, round table 
before them, while her soft blue eyes, flashing with feeling, gave one 
proud look to Brown, and another to the quiet, sombre-looking Abel, 
upon whom they seemed to shed an expression of regretful rebuke. 
Abel glanced wistfully at his glass, then queerly at Ellen, while a soft, 
muffled chuckle betrayed some gay feeling within him.  Ellen’s rich, 
streaming eyes were turned shrinkingly aside, and the frown on her 
fair face gave way to a slight blush, as she disappeared from “The Den.” 
Brown, never at a loss to flatter his quick and ready vanity, attributed 
Ellen's betrayal of emotion to the telling influence of his presence, and 
the delicate relation he assumed as being established between them. 
And it hardly need be stated that the elated butler betrayed this vanity 
both in words and deeds. 

Abel Drytongue said never a word—not a syllable in reply, but 
coolly asked John if he had got any tobacco. This wnemotional in- 
quiry seemed to dissipate the amatory dreaminess which had taken 
possession of John’s mind. He felt that he had been losing precious 
time, and that the grand scheme was flagging through his own want of 
attention. John’s mind, therefore, leaping from the poetical to the 
oa. caused his tobacco-pouch to be produced, and Abel, helping 
umself to a pipe, filled it from John’s ample stock of the “ weed.” 

“ Now this is just as it should be,” thought the butler, as the clerk 
began puffing away with a look of relaxing gravity upon his ruddy 
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countenance. It need not be stated that the butler began to puff away 
too. Presently he pulled deeply at his glass ; and as Jolin put his glass 
down, Abel took his up, and drank nearly as deeply as his comrade. 

In the mean time the discussion appeared to go on with increasing 
earnestness. ‘The schoolmaster quoted Seneca, Cicero, and the modern 
Paley, who, though not precisely understood by the topers, did not the 
less seem to win “their approval. Pepin’s position was that of a semi- 
vanquished combatant, for it unfortunately happened that he had no 
learned quotations to educe in support of his views. The company 
appeared attentive and interested, with the single exception of Luke 
Bumbus, who looked gruff and uncomfortable, sometimes at his glass of 
the detested ginger-beer, and sometimes at the gentlemen engaged i in 
the discussion. Once or twice he levelled a growling look at Abel, whose 
quite-at-home appearance went down with Bumbus worse than the 
ginger-beer itself. Luke felt that he was losing a precious evening 
which could never be restored to him, though all the parish clerks in the 
kingdom should be disgraced and ruined. 

Not so Abel Drytongue—he wore the aspect of one who was laying 
time out to the best advantage. The fume from his pipe curled grace- 
fully up to the ceiling, while his every feature was radiant with a comfort- 
able expression, contrasting advantageously with the heavy, half-ferocious 
sulkiness which held dominion over the face of the parish beadle. John 
Brown’s aspect projected satisfied vanity and happy expectation. Nudging 
Abel, he emptied his glass, and Abel quietly imitated his example : “and 
two other full glasses were immediately on the table, and the empty ones 
taken away. Next their pipes were replenished, while sundry winks and 
nods went round the room—John was doing the thing to perfection ; 
Abel's fall was both certain and near. And everybody, Bumbus excepted, 
appeared in the best possible humour, and the consumption of ginger- 
beer was, upon the whole, not to be despised. 

Things were in this promising state when a sudden change came over 
the spirit of the party. Luke Bumbus resolved to join the discussion. 

His first word was, ‘“‘Gentlemen,” pronounced in a gruff tone that 
foreshadowed danger. 

Pepin, who was then speaking, paused, and thereby, unfortunately, 
made an opening in the discussion for Bumbus to rush into, which he did 
somewhat after the following manner : 

“Gentlemen—au say, gentlemen—yore argying dusna quite accord 
with th’ spirit ot subject yoo han undertook to discuss. Au’ve hearkened 
to yoo till au’m in a complete mental fog. Why not talk common sense, 
so as common folk like con undurstond yoo. When au wur in th’ Debatin’ 
Club, my sake alive, but au could a gen it yoo in some tune, if yoo had 
put forhud no better argyments than yoo’ve done this evenin’. 

This was Luke’s exordium, and it was accompanied with such a 
flashing of his large eyes as made John and Pepin tremble to the centre 
of their souls, lest their precious conspiracy should sustain some shock 
from the thunder of the beadle. 

“ Your observations, Luke,” exclaimed the apothecary in a tone of dis- 
comfort, ‘are very just as regards “ 

" Stop, Master Pillbox, if yoo pleasen,” cried Luke, in a more ominous 


manner ; “allow me to say something about moral purfection; yoo han 
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said quite plenty to convince me that yoo know nothin’ at o’ about it. 
Now moral purfection—hem—means—hem—if it has got a meanin’ at o’ 
—hem—that, that whatever is real, that’s it wot should be done by us o’, 
Well, then, moral purfection is virtue. Ay, yoo may grin there, John 
Brown, but au’m reet, tho’ yoo con read a bit o’ French and Latin; Luke 
Bumbus has read moor nor you, John, as he'll prove afore he’s done. But 
to th’ question. Well—hem—(Jackson, tread off my toe, will yoo)—th’ 
question is moral purfection. Now it strikes me, to gi’ yoo an illustration 
within th’ reach o’ common capacity, that yore particular fish as con strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel,” looking at Abel, “ don’t exactly practise 
moral purfection. But a feller as con look yoo i’ th’ face, and con dare to 
hoppen his mouth freely, that’s a symptom ’at he knows summat about 
moral purfection,” giving the clerk another look, and somewhat more 
savage than the last. 

‘“‘ But, Master Bumbus,” cried Pepin Jumps, wishing to induce Luke to 
withdraw from the diseussion—‘ Master Bumbus, I say.” 

Luke, however, would not brook interruption, but thus continued : 

“* Well, candour without disguisedness supposes a chap’s heart filled wi’ 
no guile ; there’s nout wantin’ in him as is honest, and when a thing wants 
nout, why it is complete—perfect. Now, gentlemen, not to be too defu- 
sive like, for au’m fond o’ a compact argyment ” 

“ But, Luke,” eried Pepin, making another effort. 

‘Luke! be hanged to yoo,” cried Bumbus, hastily; “ dunna interrupt 
me just 7 th’ main point ; silence, and dunna spoil what yoo conna imi- 
tate. Well, gentlemen 

Here he suddenly stopped, having evidently lost the thread of the 
“ argyment” through the vexatious interruptions of the apothecary. Nor 
could any mental straining suffice to get it back, and for a moment or so 
the aspect of Bumbus was deplorable. Every eye was fixed upon him, 
nor did his “‘ complete—perfect” failure just ‘in the main point” fail to 
evoke the most uproarious merriment at his expense. 

Pepin and John, however, regarded Luke’s failure as a happy incident, 
for when they glanced at Abel they saw, or fancied they saw, nothing less 
than his chureh-grin twintling through the profound look on his visage. 
This to them was encouragement and ease of mind. Abel was still safe ; 
not frightened away in consequence of the rudeness of the beadle. 

Abel safe and happy, the next point was to pour oil upon the troubled 
feelings of Bumbus. If not his support, his neutrality it was important 
to secure. Easybirch, the schoolmaster, luckily took this view of the case, 
and considered it his duty to do something to promote, if possible, what 
was necessary to John and Pepin. 

Easybirch, therefore, exerted himself, and was lucky enough to make 
some remarks which passed for wit, and set the company in roars, to which 
Abel himself did not disdain to add his modest chuckle. And as the re- 
marks told rather heavily upon Pepin, whom Luke had eyed with a de- 
vouring look, they fetched out a little sunshine from behind the clouds 
heaped upon the beadle’s mind. : 

John Brown said (for Brown had been long chasing thought after 
thought in his imagination to catch something fine)—Brown said, as 
far as he knew Pepin, he believed him as capable of killing an argu- 
ment with his bad interruptions as he was of killing the best constitution 
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with his worse pills. This brought more sunshine from behind the 
cloud, but still Bumbus didn’t condescend to speak. 

But the voice of Brown seemed to rouse and attract the attention of 
Pepin with unresenting playfulness. Pepin turned his head, and dis- 
covered, with theatrical surprise, the person of Drytongue comfortably 
seated beside Brown. Well, he was delighted to witness Abel’s patronage 
of their new society, which he hoped would prosper. Abel’s reply was a 
slight inclination of the head, and copious effusions of the smoke of the 
wrecious weed. Abel gave further confirmation of the comfortable state 
of his feelings by nearly emptying the contents of his second glass. And 
from the manner in which he drank the beverage, and the happy, almost 
jolly, expression which thickened upon his face, it was evident that his 
glass was quaffed with spontaneous relish. And this was noticed by every 
one in the room; and his liking the liquor was ascribed to its containing 
a fair proportion of Hodge's best whisky. And the effect of the liquor 
was expected soon to begin to tell. And Abel’s drinking so freely gave 
2 new impulse to the discussion. 

But still there was a darkish spot upon the brightness of ‘“ The Den”— 
Bumbus sat silent and gruff. Luke, indeed, was burning under the pain 
of many vexations. But the chief sorrow that wrung him wes the mor- 
tification of his mental accident in partaking of the discussion—that slip 
of the memory sent a dagger through his pride. Then, to make his case 
still worse, there was standing before him on the table his cold, uncheer- 
ing, detested glass of ginger-beer. Bumbus was almost reduced to the 
last extremity. 

After sitting some time in this state of absolute discomfort, it was per- 
ceived, with horror almost, by certain people, that Bumbus was beginning 
to manifest signs of another explosion. First he was observed to fidget— 
an ominous symptom in Luke Bumbus; next he was heard to mutter in 
a very low, bitter tone ; then the load fairly forced itself up—he made two 
or three sarcastic remarks. ‘There was a spirit in the discussion which 
roused his most unqualified dissent. Luke could not, or would not, see 
that the discussion was fictitious—or rather, we are inclined to think, 
Luke had forgotten that the discussion was a mere occupation of time, 
and intended to act as a blind to the parish clerk. 


V. 

Now it was painfully evident to Brown and Jumps that their scheme 
was in imminent danger; and when they reflected that it was the stu- 
pidest person in the village which imperilled it, their mortification was 
what Bumbus’s late speech should have been—complete. Which sat on 
the sharpest thorns it would have been difficult to tell, their looks of 
distress were so evenly balanced. John vowed in his seeret heart that if 
the scheme did fail, he would, some way or other, have compensation out 
of the disgusting beadle. About the same kind of determination was 
forming, too, in the mind of the apothecary. 

It need not be stated that the discussion, through these cireumstances, 
did not move so trippingly. The fact is, it limped rather awkwardly 
along, which was not hidden from the penetration of Bumbus, whose 
mind, like an April day, had at least fits of brightness. 
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He watched the discussion—it was his prey—and he only waited for 
an opportunity to spring furiously upon it. Abel was nearly invisible 
in clouds of the “‘ weed,” somewhat like his thoughts in habits of reserve. 
And a remark that Pepin made at last brought down upon them the 
thunder of the beadle. The remark made by Pepin was this—that no 
religion was emphatically moral except Christianity. Upon this, Luke 
began. He first fell savagely upon the hierarchy as a whole—then upon 
the system in its several parts. What this had to do with the question 
Bumbus did not condescend to explain. But presently he began to edge 
nearer to the causes of his present personal dissatisfaction, and became 
gradually intelligible. He said that Christianity never intended to strike 
at the root of innocent social habits, any more than the liberty of England 
meant to allow quacks to set up for doctors, or ignoramuses for school- 
masters, or French valets for gentlemen. Then followed his discharge 
upon Abel. He, Luke Bumbus, said, that hypocrites of unmeasured 
length were ever disturbing the safe progress of society by some French- 
like, new-fangled doctrine. For instance, temperance societies, which 
levelled their pop-guns at English oaks—‘‘men like hissel’, broad and 
summat to look at”—were merely the production of a leaky morality and 
cracked intelligence. And men who advocated such unprincipled theorigs 
were gall-toned in feeling and vinegar-looking in aspect. Every Jack 
of them ought to be forthwith shovelled into Hades, to exist ‘in ada- 
mantine fire and penal chains.” 

The company—as the saying is—were electrified with this burst of 
eloquence, and such an outbreak of applause, between jest and earnest, 
was never before heard in “The Den.” Abel himself was heard to 
contribute fervent chuckles, and then seen to empty his glass in that gay 
manner which seemed to say—‘‘ More.” As to Luke, his ample visage 
and capacious chest swelled largely with the idea of lost dignity re- 
gained. It was clear that to him the discussion was a thing of reality 
and importance. And Bumbus being thus himself again, relieved Pepin 
and Brown of much anxiety. They had now only to devote themselves 
to the execution of the scheme. Abel had drank two glasses—of some- 
thing—and the butler considered it time for the results to be seen. To 
John’s astonishment, however, none could be discovered: Abel, to ap- 
pearances, was perfectly his proper self. Two other glasses were ordered 
forthwith, and Ellen presently bringing them in, appeared on this occa- 
sion radiant with her usual smiles, which, however, did not descend upon 
the butler, according to his expectation, but glanced through the clouds 
of smoke over the heads of sundry “ gentlemen” towards Luke Bumbus, 
sitting, in the enlargement of gratified vanity, opposite the landlord. 

“Yes, yoo may look, Ellen,” exclaimed the beadle, catching her eye ; ‘‘it 
wur me as made them last remarks agenst sham saints. Luke con be a 
bit eloquent when he’s a mind. An’ it’s summat moor nor books as 
makes a mon handy at speech, and downreet clever. Then as for yoo, 
Master Apothecary”—fixing his eye loweringly upon Jumps—“ yoo and 
other folks may cloak yore hypocrisy as long as yoo liken, but Luke 
Bumbus will play reel-down honest ; so, Ellen, bring me in a glass 0’ 
honest-looking home-brewed ale, that’s my lassy.” 

Here was another act of impropriety—of rebellion. Brown turned 
palish, and gulped down nearly all his third glass to drown his emotion. 
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The ready wit of Pepin, however, rallied the reeling hopes of the entire 
apartment. 

‘Well done the beadle,” cried Pepin; ‘‘next he'll treat us with a 
bacchanalian song, for you know, gentlemen, oratory and music are twin 
sisters, and Luke to-night is inspired with more than one of the tuneful 
nine.” 

But there was hardly any necessity for this effort, and certainly none 
for alarm; nobody could iook more easy and comfortable than the parish 
clerk. 

It struck Brown, however, that the affair would involve more expense 
than he had expected, for whilst he himself felt rather cloudy, Abel 
appeared to be clear and fresh as a bright morning. To John this 
appeared marvellous. Could it be possible that Abel could outdrink 
the butler? John drained his glass in very bitterness of spirit, and 
Drytongue followed his example to the letter, and then asked for more 
tobacco. 

The brave butler ordered two more glasses, the cost of which carried 
away his last shilling. In taking it up from the table, John fancied he 
saw Ellen smile ; he suspected at his simplicity in always insisting upon 
discharging the cost. Moreover, she glanced at Abel in a way that he, 
John, did not exactly understand. And here John began to feel uncom- 
fortable, and almost to wish himself snugly up at the rectory reading “Gil 
Blas” in the original—John’s grand accomplishment. Just at this point 
the discussion—everybody was sick of that long discussion—began to 
show signs of complete exhaustion ; it was sinking dreadfully, like the 
hopes of poor penniless Brown. Abel pulled out his old-fashioned silver 
watch to ascertain the time; it was a little after ten. One or two of the 
“oentlemen” were nodding, and the sareasms of the beadle had now 
subsided into snores, under the influence of several large draughts of 
Hodge’s best home-brewed. 

Things were in this desperate state when somebody proposed a song. 
Hardly had the suggestion been made before Ralph Bonechest, the 
sexton, rushed, without a word of preface or personal invitation, into what 
was always considered a love ditty, with which he generally showed off 
at each Christmas party he attended. Whether it was a love ditty or 
not, it was poured forth in a voice of thunder; peradventure for the sake 
of mischief, to break the slumber of Bumbus. Luke’s repose, however, 
was too deep to be disturbed with the amorous effusion of Bonechest. 
When the ditty was concluded, Luke was still under the spell of 
Morpheus. 

Now Easybirch esteemed himself at home in a song or so, as well as in 
classic discussion, and wherefore, just as Ralph ended, the schoolmaster 
commenced, giving on the present occasion his favourite catch, reckoned. 
to be redolent of humour. While it was in the process of execution, 
Pepin was preparing to follow with his ‘Indian air.” Thus, as the last 
word died on the lips of Easybirch—the last word of the humorous catch 
—the first word of the Indian air came forth from the thin, tremulous lips 
of Jumps. 

When Pepin had got about half-way, as near as possible, with his 
India air, Abel was seen and heard to laugh—fairly to laugh out, to the 
astonishment of those present who were yet awake. And John Brown, 
though he saw nothing in the “air” to be merry about, resolved to sus- 
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tain his reputation for quick discernment, and therefore he laughed more 
loudly than Drytongue. The apothecary, though somewhat annoyed, 
had yet the prudence to devour his wrath in a creditable manner, yet not 
with perfect success, for while the “ Indian air” breathed the soul of 
gentleness, the apothecary-air represented a few shadows of indignation. 

This third performance over, Brown next experienced an impulse to 
give a—a real treat; something, in truth, worth the attention and de- 
serving the applause of the yet wakeful. John would give them a neat 
recitation. And John’s piece was rather successful—it added two or 
three more to the number of those in the arms of Morpheus. Abel him- 
self looked heavy, and winked with his left eye. But it was reserved for 
the landlord to achieve the golden victory of that famous evening. 

The landlord was clever at John Gilpin, and therefore stood up with a 
view to give such an exhibition as would outshine even that of John 
Brown. The first stanza was got through well ; the second better ; the 
third, ah! that was a failure ; in the fourth, he stopped like a clock out 
of order, and sat down, when, lo! it was discovered that Abel was 
nodding —nodding ?—more—he was in a sound sleep. All who were 
awake became instantly quiet, so that a pin might have been heard to 
fall, but for the peculiar noise made by the sleepers, all of whom seemed 
to rival each other in the depth of their slumbers, judging from the 
sounds they continued to send forth. 

But Brown and Pepin—who could describe the pride of success de- 
picted in their looks! Nay, Pepin could have jumped over the moon for 
very joy—his whole soul shook, danced, leaped in a riot of beatific emo- 
tions. ‘To have shouted “ Huzza” in the full energy of excited nature 
would have been a luxury worth a fortune. Seeing Pepin thus teeming 
with emotions, John considered it more becoming his dignity not to 
betray so very much the secret raptures of his heart. He felt certainly 
enough that he was enjoying the happiest moment of his life, for he had 
caught the old fox at last, had fulfilled his prophecy, and had placed his 
claim for superiority beyond suspicion. 

But the work was not yet brought to a successful conclusion : Abel 
had yet to be conveyed to the rectory, and brought under the notice of 
the doctor. Such was the conspiracy. 

John whispered Pepin’s name, and pointed to the door, and Pepin crept 
slowly out of “ The Den” to ascertain if Job Higgins’s cart was all right. 
Fortune again smiied; Job had been attentive to orders, the cart was 
there, and well supplied with soft hay, Abel’s intended bed. 

Pepin instantly returning, reported everything to be in readiness; and 
Abel, being gently seized, was more gently carried out of “‘ The Den,” and 
carefully placed in the cart, the majority of the company who had followed 
standing round, wishing they durst give some utterance to the exultation 
of the moment. It was only by a strong effort that the dangerous im- 
pulse was repressed. 

All then were quiet, and the parish clerk was successfully stowed away 
in the cart. According to arrangement, John now left them to hasten for- 
ward to the rectory, that Doctor Goodfellow might be duly alarmed when 
the cart should arrive. And Job had received his orders to drive nicely 


and smoothly. Pepin was to be his companion, to see that everything 
was done according to instructions. 
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INCIDENTS OF A SEA VOYAGE, 


VI. 


SHIPS AND SIGNALS. 
A sail! a sail! a promised prize to hope: 
Her nation—flag—how speaks the telescope ?—Brron. 

Monday, July 20th.—We saw a large vessel homeward-bound, and 
hoisted our ensign, upon which she displayed the Dutch tricolor ; and as 
they could not understand English signals, we did not raise them. 

Tuesday, July 2\st.—It was so hot, that only for the awning we could 
not walk on the poop. We are this day distant 588 miles from the line. 
At night I can only bear a single sheet upon my bed. Playing chess this 
evening in the cabin, the ship rolling heavily, a lurch capsized the chess- 
board, and drove the men from one side of the cabin to the other, and 
then back again. 

Wednesday.—I saw sharks swimming near the ship. We had rain 
this day at six o'clock. Isaw a bird called a “ boatswain,” from the 
whistling ery which it gives. . It flies at a great height overhead, and is 
white in plumage. It has two long feathers extending from its tail on 
each side—I suppose to assist it in turning in the air. Nelson, one of 
our crew, always wears a red cap when steering, which gives him a 
Portuguese look. The crew are at work in the daytime upon the sails, 
splicing ropes, &c., and making that sort of “fancy work” upon the 
rigging. I pass my day till noon in reading French and Italian, and 
after dinner go on deck under the awning, play the accordion, or go up 
to the maintop and enjoy a quiet smoke and an extensive watery prospect 
—I had nearly said landscape ; then we play at chess in the evenings. 

On the 25th we saw a homeward-bound ship, a Dane. She belonged 
to Copenhagen, and understood our signals. She was laden with rice. 
We had rain and much wind. 

On the 26th we signalled a large ship, and afterwards she came suffi- 
ciently near to us to permit the captain to hail her with his trumpet. 
She was named the Canterbury, of London, bound to New Zealand, with 
many passengers on board. She was out from Dundee. The ship rolling 
very much, | could scarcely walk, and the poor little infant gave us a 
concert. The next day the same ship was in sight. On Monday saw 
many petrels flying round the ship, the weather inclined to rain, and the 
wind the same as last day. Next day it was contrary. This day one of our 
pigs went into the galley, having cunningly watched the cook, and during 
his absence did feloniously abstract a large piece of pork, whereupon 
that important functionary, coming back and missing his flesh, pursued 
the porker; round went the pig, down the starboard side of the ship, up 
the larboard, and the cook after him, the sailors laughing too much to 
help him to recover his treasure, and at last, after a spirited hunt, the 


pig surrendered his stolen goods, and cook walked off with the spolia 
opima., 
VII. 


CROSSING THE LINE. 


On the Ist of August we crossed the line. It was a fine day and very hot, 
a great number of fish swimming round the ship. And we we had a most 
glorious sunset. The sun gradually sank in the western waves and lighted 
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up the waters between us and his expiring orb with a flood of golden light. 
Next day we had a very hot day and a good wind. We saw several 
petrels on the 5th, and on the 6th we had our topsails double-reefed ;_ the 
wind was contrary, and the ship rolled very much. On the 7th a ship 
hove in sight; she was sailing the same direction as we were. On the 
8th the ship drew nearer, and proved to be the Jessy Mitchel, of Glas- 
gow, bound to Rio Janeiro; they had been out forty-eight days, and we 
forty-seven days. One of our passengers carried always about with him 
a case of mathematical instruments, and one day he proceeded to the 
gangway and opened out his case, and with much measuring and 
deliberation set about the operation of taking off the head of a 
pin. ‘The skipper used to praise our lady-passenger’s baby, and she 
used to have work enough attending to it and singing for it. The general 
chant was either ‘“ Dumpsey, dumpsey, dumpsey de!” or perhaps, as an 
improvement, “ Diddledy, diddledy, diddledy de!” which seemed to 
please baby most. The second mate and carpenter dine together. The 
carpenter in our ship used to go aloft and do duty like an ordinary sea- 
man. The cook used to be called at four o’clock in the morning (eight 
bells) to get up and light his fire and boil his kettles. This important dig- 
nitary used only to haul at the fore-sheet outside his galley, and made a 
mess—entitled duff—of biscuits soaked in water and beef. The car- 
penter was almost constantly employed upon the boats, which were very 
leaky from being split with the sun’s heat, so that they had to be con- 
stantly baled out with a bucket when afloat. 

It is exceedingly hot, and on a calm day, with the sea like a looking- 
glass, and not a breath of wind, it is literally roasting. The mate saw a 
whale on the 10th, in the morning. I saw several dolphins, and a ship 
hove in sight on the next day. 

We had now, from the 21st of July, light winds and calms, followed 
by strong and contrary ones, which was a strong contrast to the fine 
weather and fair wind which carried us from England. We had seen 
several shoals of flying-fish; they used to rise out of the water when 
disturbed by the ship, and fly a short distance. One of them flew on 
board us one evening : it was about the size of a herring, and I preserved 
the wings. One of our crew had a narrow escape one day. He was 
aloft on the main-royal yard, furling the sail, and missing his footing, 
down he fell. Providentially, however, he caught hold of the cross-trees 
as he fell, and was thus saved from being dashed to atoms. Coulter, 
who wrote an interesting book some years ago, used to delight in relating 
rather marvellous stories at times. Being at a party in college, where 
a naval officer was one of the set, Coulter related some astounding fact 
connected with the fall of one of the sailors from aloft. The officer lis- 
tened quietly, and then began: 

“Ah, [ll tell you a better thing by far. One of our hands fell while 
reefing the main-royal, and tumbled on the deck. lis legs were 
literally driven up into his body, and his body over his neck.” 

*“ Well,” said Coulter, ‘“* dead of course ?” 

“ Dead! not a bit of it. Our doctor drew him out like a telescope, 
and next day he was as well as ever!” 
Coulter was mute for the rest of the night. 
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VIIl. 
ALBATROSSES AND CAPE CHICKENS, 


Ir is a profound calm ; our barque lies motionless upon the waters, 
and the awning overhead shelters us from the intolerable heat of the sun. 
The day seems as if it, too, were worn down by the heat, and the flying- 
fish rise lazily from the waters, and sink again with a rippling splash. 
The deck is Lawson hot where it is not sheltered by the awning, and 
the sails flap listlessly against the yards. There is a ship in sight, and 
dolphins swimming’ in great numbers round our barque. 

We saw on Thursday a Cape pigeon; it was black and white in 
plumage. We saw also a bird as black as a crow, but it had larger 
wings (frigate bird ?); it came several times after our vessel, like the 
‘“‘anciente marinere” of Coleridge. Mr. C. fired a pistol, not a crossbow, 
at it, but he missed it. Next day we had a strong breeze, so that, with 
the ship lying over under it, my ink-bottle kept tumbling about bravely. 
Next day the weather as cold as in March at home. 

The days decrease very much. We had a little rain to-day. A sailor 
saw a whale this morning. Next day we boomed along with all sail 
set, the Courier with all her drapery floating in the breeze, the white 
canvas filling from the yards, and her spars and hull rising beautifully 
from the waters. We saw two Cape pigeons ; they have a black head 
and a white breast, their wings being black and white. Mr. C. again 
fired his pistol at them. 

August 20th.—A heavy dew fell all the night, but the day was calm 
and serene. I took one of the antiquated muskets and fired at a Cape 
pigeon, but it was too far off. A ship in sight about twelve miles off. 
We saw a large black bird swimming on the water, near the ship ; it 
was a species of albatross. ‘These were delightful days, when we used to 
watch the albatross floating over the gently heaving ocean, the Cape 
pigeon skimming overhead, and numbers of dolphins four or five feet in 
length. The captain struck one of them with a harpoon and rope. 
Made all sail on the 2]st. Fired to-day with old nails for shot. We 
had a light wind; also very hot. Mr. C. next day shot two pigeons, 
but we were not able to get them. The weather is very hot—the wind 
fresh. We have vo more hens to eat, or eggs, which last we used to 
make use of in our tea instead of milk, and found it a very good sub- 
stitute. 

I killed a pigeon on the 23rd with one of the muskets. We have had 
a favourable wind for three or four days past. Mr. B. caught a pigeon 
this evening ; he wished to stuff it, but the captain induced him to spare 
its life, and we attached a piece of canvas, with the captain’s and m 
name, also the latitude and longitude (28 deg. 43 min. lat., 19 deg. 
43 min. long.), to its leg. 

August 25th.—We saw several times the same pigeon with the piece of 
canvas tied to its leg. The ship rolling about very much, B. fell, smashed 
his saucer into a thousand pieces, and upset his tea, besides damaging 
his garments. This rolling about at meals doesn’t improve the gastro- 
nomic propensities. We saw some black birds, which are called Cape 
chickens. It is extremely difficult to walk on the poop-deck to-day. 
From time to time the waves burst over the ship, and break like a water- 
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spout over the forecastle. The wind blows very violently, and the sea 
is fearfully agitated. What changes we experience in these latitudes! 
At one time the Courier lying almost motionless upon the still waters, 
each spar, each rope, each figure traced in the vast mirror below— 


As if a mirror there were placed, 
Our shadow to retain !— 


while from the green depths below the monster shark, floating motion- 
less, fastens its demon eye upon us; and rising upon each wavelet the 
albatross glides along, and the flying-fish, disturbed by our prow, rise 
into the air; and the dolphins vary their beauteous hues ; and the shrill 
whistle of the white “ boatswain” is heard as he soars overhead ; and 
the burning sun darts his rays, and melts the pitch and fouls the deck 
by many a tarry stain— 


But fiercer—fiercer blazed the sun, 
While o’er the hull black rivers run 
Of seething coal-black tar! 
And o’er the deep 
Strange monsters creep, 
And wage demoniac war. 
The sea-birds then, with dreary wail 
And eager ken o’erhead slow sail ; 
While on the tranquil main, 
Each rope, each spar are plainly traced, 
As if a mirror there were placed, 
Our shadow to retain! — 


the skipper pacing the poop-deck, with his thumbs inserted in his waist- 
coat, and not a sail in sight, or a breath of wind to fan our burning 
temples. But it is far different when it comes to “lying to” under a close- 
reefed maintopsail. 

A whale is a singular object to look at when you are lying listlessly 
on the waters, its head and shoulders over the surface when it comes up 
to spout its column of water into the air, anon, perhaps, lashing the 
ocean with its tail, then sinking, and rising ever so far away. We saw 
several of them next day, in lat. 31 deg. 84 min., lon. 10 deg. 15 min., 
whilst we were making from six to nine knots with a cold wind ; also 
several albatrosses were near the ship, and a Cape pigeon flew on board of 
us. We had many heavy showers this day. Not being provided with 
the line necessary for the harpoon, we could not make any attempt upon 
the whales. We caught on the next day a Cape dove with a hook and 
apiece of pork. On the 29th of August we had many showers, and 
very cold weather. We caught to-day two Cape doves, with which we 
did the same as the last—namely, released them. We seemed in this 
latitude to have leaped suddenly from summer into winter, so cold and 
rainy is the day. 

_ Double-reefed our topsails on Saturday, 30th August, the wind blow- 
ing very hard, and the sea greatly agitated. I saw a great bird, but 
of which I did not know the name. Stormy weather, many waves 
washing over us. B. played ‘God save the Queen” in such a 
moving manner upon the accordion, that it brought tears into D.’s 
eyes, and made him quite melancholy. He plays the flute also in the 
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same horrible manner. I sustained several duckings from the waves 
which burst over us. 

In these latitudes, at night, the water has a peculiarly beautiful phos- 
phorescent appearance. How lovely a sight it is in this southern hemi- 
sphere to come upon deck in the still loneliness of the night-watch, 
while the helmsman stands, perhaps thinking of home and friends, at the 
wheel, and the chief-mate’s watch, or second mate’s, as the case ma 
be, are on deck, some leaning over the bulwarks, others walking the 
deck ; and then the strange constellations of the southern regions, and 
the southern cross blazing through the murky gloom, and the taunt spars 
rising aloft, and the tapering yards, with their broad folds of canvas, 
and the gushing of the waters round the ship’s bows, and the sparkling 
track of the dolphin, and the cool night-breeze sighing o’er the deep— 
then is the time when the heart is lifted up in silent communion with its 
God, and from beholding the sublime scenery of the heavens, it turns to 
Him who made and fashioned all. 











INSIGNIFICANCE. 


BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


Ir will do us good, reader, to sit down for a few minutes and contem- 
plate what truly insignificant individuals we both are. And let us do 
this in no gloomy, grumbling, discontented spirit, but calmly and com- 
posedly, seeking not to render ourselves desponding and unhappy, but 
simply to induce that quiet, reasonable, humble frame of mind in which 
we ought ever to be. Now just try and imagine for a moment that you 
had died this morning. I ask, I know, not a very easy matter. It is a 
most difficult thing to grasp the notion of one’s own death. The life 
within us seems so strong, so rooted, that we appear to ourselves, almost, 
part of a great system, which would be interfered with and disordered if 
we were removed, and therefore there is a strange feeling of difficulty in 
fairly casting and fixing the mind upon the subject of our own dissolu- 
tion. However, make the attempt. Suppose that this morning, in some 
moment when your thought was upon the business, your faculties of mind 
and body in vigorous action, hope and resolution strong within you, there 
had come the death-stroke, and in an instant you had passed away into 
the unknown world. Or suppose this had been the conclusion of a long and 
a illness, during which again and again you had thought you would 

restored, and again and again had given up the hope and had laid your- 
self down and patiently waited for the summons—(so that a message which 
you had heard delivered daily in a whisper outside your bedroom door 

ad changed from ‘“ He is worse” to ‘‘ He is very bad”—* He is much 


~weaker”—“ He is as bad as he can be”—“ He is dying”—the last com- 


munication having been wzheard, for it had been “ He is gone, poor fel- 
low—he is dead”)—I say, get a firm mental grasp of this, which might 
have been this morning, and which will assuredly be some day or ) 
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and tell me what follows in your mind. You will say, “ Oh, the wail 
and the mourn—the cry of bereaved relatives and friends—the deep sob— 
the scalding tears, the cry of anguish, the almost despair of those whom I 
have loved and who have loved me from my earliest years, the mere fane 
of separation from whom casts my spirit into shadow—all this would fol- 
low.” So it would; and in twelve months—but, however, first let me 
note to you, worthy reader—your eye being at this moment—I can see 
it—dim with emotion at the idea of the distress which would be occa- 
sioned by your decease—what would take place in less than twelve 
months ? 

Now your old faithful servant in the kitchen, the cook, who has been 
with you so long, she would be at this hour—supposing Fr were now 
lying dead—in a state of grief, no doubt. You are pleased to think that 
such would be the case. But depend upon it your being defunct would 
not interfere with the dinner to-day—its preparation, or its being: eaten. 
And, upon my word, I rather question whether that kind, trusty old 
domestic, as soon as ever she should have a little recovered from the 
shock of the first intelligence of your decease, would not mentally begin 
to speak somewhat after this fashion—“ Poor master, I am very sorry 
he’s dead; I am short of gowns, the mourning couldn’t have come at a 
better time.” It is astonishing, but we are all so abominably, atrociously 
selfish, we are so truly attached to our own dear selves, that at the most 
unlikely moments we find thoughts of our own advantage, our own com- 
fort, violently forcing their way into our brains, and refusing to be ejected. 
Our best thoughts, the thoughts upon which we pride ourselves as proving 
us to be worthy, excellent creatures, will bear scarce the slightest 
scrutiny. Your venerable servant laments you, but she quickly finds 
balm—beauteous balm—in the circumstance of the new mourning, and 
though she still weeps, her grief is moderated, and she feels that for every 
calamity there is a consolation. 

But let us step up-stairs. What a scene of lamentation and heart- 
rending distress. The loss cannot be supplied—the wound can never be 
healed—the injury never be repaired. This is what is felt at the time ; 
your near and dear relatives are really thinking that they are cast into 
affliction which shall endure unabated. Yet now mark, my friend, these 
near and dear relatives will in six months have so far quieted their 
anguish that they will chat composedly touching your short-comings, and 
smile sweetly at the recollection of your amiable eccentricities. All this 
is within your immediate circle ; but look beyond it, and see how much 
importance will attach to your death. Your valued friend Smith will 
say, ‘Js he dead? Well, bless my soul—poor fellow. I always thought 
he was full about the head.” And Smith, while really grieved, will eat 
not a bit less dinner—as, indeed, why should he? He cannot starve 
because you are dead. 

And very soon they will, one and all, begin to regard your departure 
with perfectly composed countenances. Your existence was by no means 
indispensable to any living being. In life you played a part, and served 
a purpose ; by-and-by your part ceases, and you are removed from the 
stage. But the play goes on—there are plenty of performers left—very, 
very quickly, even the little corner in which you made yourself con- 
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spicuous exhibits no gap through your withdrawal, and then ensues 
almost forgetfulness that you have ever lived. 

My friend, it is a winter evening. In your parlour is assembled a 
merry party. Your widow is there, and your fatherless children, and 
many friends and relatives. They are all very merry; they laugh, and 
talk, and sing, and dance, and play cards. They stir the fire vigorously, 
so that the blaze roars up the chimney; and hearing that the snow is 
falling heavily without, they rub their haiods and are intensely cheerful. 
Cheerful! and you in your tomb! Merry! and you, who were the very 
life and soul of these pleasant gatherings, lying in your cold grave, 
which the snow is fast covering. Yes, I say, they laugh, and they sing, 
and are very happy. They would be more happy if you were with them, 
but as you are gone they do without you. So it is, my friend. Very 
humbling it is to our pride; but even those who most love us will, if we 
should be taken from them, in course of time be as happy in our long, 
long absence as they were in our perpetual presence. 

And we cannot complain of this, my friend. It would be the same 
with ourselves. Speak to me of a coming day, when a dear relative now 
in my mind’s eye shall bid me a last adieu, and shall go from me, and 
be seen no more; induce my imagination to portray a vacant chair, a 
silent house, a mournful home, a deep stillness in the stead of cheerful, 
loving accents constantly falling on my ear, and casting light, and life, 
and hope into my inmost heart, making my dark days sunny, banishing 
dulness from my eye, and gloom from my brow, compelling me to feel, 
even in saddest mood, that, so long as this dear one lives, life with me 
can never be utterly unenlivened or without happiness; that at all times 
and under all circumstances, with this friend near me, I can yet brave 
the world and onward tread my way—lI say, bring me fully to contem- 
plate the certainty that there will come a day when, if I myself am alive, 
I shall have to mourn over this loved relative’s death, and what mad 
anguish thrills and rends me. But still I am sensible, ay, at the very 
moment, that the mad anguish would not endure. It would grow less 
and less, and very soon it would be but a mild melancholy; eventually 
this would disappear; and, finally, I should be enabled to chat with as 
much composure on the subject of the dear one dead, as though in the 
place of the deep affection I have mentioned there had been but the most 
lukewarm regard. 

And, my friend, is not all this very wise ? Suppose it were otherwise, 
that we never recovered from the effect of bereavements, and went 
mourning all the days of our lives! Glad am I to think that my nearest 
relative may die, and, prostrated as I may be at the time, I shall in 
due course again stand erect. Equally glad am I to know that I myself 
may die, and mourn as may friends and relatives at my departure, they 
will not always sorrow; their faded appetites will return, their eyes again 
brighten, their lips move in laughter, mayhap, at my oddities and my 
short-comings. My friend, if, by these brief ponderings, we have been 
enabled to throw from us a little of our conceit, we have not wasted 
time. The surest way to place ourselves in a position for the obtaining 
that which approacheth to greatness, is thoroughly to fix and deeply 
settle in our minds the fact of, under any circumstances, our exceeding 
insignificance. 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Cuapter LXIII. 


MarGarer’s separation from her mother had not exceeded a few weeks, 
yet upon her return to the convent she was struck with the great change 
that had taken place in her. Remorse had sunk deep into her soul and 
absorbed all its faculties. Her appearance recalled in nothing what she 
still was a few months back. Her blooming complexion had given way 
to a sallow hue, and her but too exuberant figure had now become so 
thin and angular, her features so sharp, that no one could have recognised 
the once happy and lovely wife of Master Cornelius. She appeared to 
have grown dead to every interest in life; all affection, even for her 
daughter, seemed washed away from her soul, all hope to have deserted 
her; and religion itself to afford her no consolation, no succour. Her 
piety had taken a gloomy, ascetic turn ; the severest penances and morti- 
fications of the flesh alone gave relief to her restlessness. The few words 
Margaret extracted from her were spoken in a voice so toneless that they 
almost fell like a knell on her ear. The mother was now worse than 
dead to the daughter ; for it was but too evident that the mind’s decay 
would precede that of the body. Confidential intercourse was at an end 
between them. Margaret even perceived that her presence, which served 
to remind her mother of so much that was painful, was rather endured 
by the wretched recluse as part of her penance than greeted as a 
solace. 

It was natural that Margaret should contemplate with dread and dis- 
like the life opening upon her under such unfavourable auspices ; and 
though she knew the evil was unavoidable, that no choice was left her, 
she struggled in vain to possess herself of the frame of mind which could 
alone admit of her conscientiously taking the veil. She felt that her 
residence at the palace had been a disadvantage to her ; for she had there 
again been lulled into visions which, however, were as far removed from 
realisation as ever. 

A fortnight passed thus without bringing the desired change to her 
situation or sentiments, and she began to entertain the belief that she 
was forgotten by the world without, when one day she was summoned to 
attend a visitor, who had come to speak to her mother on business, but 
whom Mistress van Meeren peremptorily refused to see. 

On entering a small room set apart for such visits, Margaret was no 
less pleased than astonished to behold William Kay. She frankly owned 
to him how deeply she felt his neglect, in suffering such a length of time 
to elapse without seeking, or in any way noticing, his old friends, and 
that, too, when they were in misfortune. 

Kay crimsoned under this direct rebuke, and replied, not without em- 
barrassment, that he had been unwilling to obtrude himself when it was 
out of his power to render any assistance. 

“ Say not so,” said t, warmly; “friendship cannot, indeed, 
always remove difficulties, but are its consolations nothing ?” 
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‘“‘T will not deny that you had a right to expect a different line of 
conduct from me, Margaret; but these bad times make egotists of us 
all. The fact is, I have been so absorbed in my own feelings that I have 
scarcely had time to remember those of others. The death of your poor 
uncle was a great shock, preceded and followed by so many of a similar 
nature, that the little moral courage I once boasted has been well-nigh 
crushed. I have, I confess, yielded too much to, perhaps even fostered, 
the lowness of spirit and love of solitude that have been gradually 
creeping upon me, until it has become painful to rouse myself from m 
lethargy ; but my strength and my cheerfulness have departed with the 
friends who supported and inspired me—in this instance, at least, fate is 
more to be accused than myself.” 

Margaret thought otherwise ; for hers was not a nature to understand, 
or, perhaps, to make fair allowance for the morbid sensibilities which had 
always been the bane of Kay’s life and character. In those days, when 
manhood bloomed in its full energy in the midst of contentions calculated 
to draw forth its vigour, an organisation like that of the artist—a curse 
so common in the present day—was but little known ; and the rare ex- 
ceptions afflicted with it were considered more fit for the musing 
shades of a cloister than the busy haunts of men. Something of her 
thoughts might be reflected in the clear crystal of her eyes; for he con- 
tinued, as if seeking to justify himself in the face of a spoken accusation : 

“I have not, however, been so inactive as you imagine, but have used 
my best endeavours to see your father ; and if I have failed, it is surely 
no fault of mine—that I am here to-day is a proof how far lam removed 
from the heartless indifference you would accuse me of. I have given 
up, for a time, all my cherished habits of ease and repose, even the 
studies that alone afford me solace in these unhappy times. I have, of 
late, too, been a traveller, and that for yoursake. Say, then, Margaret, 
do I deserve reproach ?” 

*‘ Nay, you have rather merited thanks,” she said, with a sweet smile ; 
‘‘but | cannot imagine what affairs of mine should have put you out of 
your way.” 

*‘ Thave been into France, Margaret, and seen your relations.” 

“¢ My relations !” repeated Margaret, in amazement. 

“Are you really ignorant of your claims on that country ?” said 
Kay, looking surprised. 

Margaret was at first tempted to believe the artist’s reason was affected; 
but she suddenly recollected Chievosa’s letter, which plainly hinted at a 
secret in her family to which others might have the clue though she had 
not. We will not acquit her of a feeling of impatient curiosity as she 
pressed Kay to explain himself, assuring him of her perfect ignorance of 
that part of her family history to which he alluded. 

‘Nay, it rather resembles a romance than a history,” said Kay, 
smiling. ‘‘ You will not, perhaps, be displeased to hear that in the wreck 
of your domestic happiness fortune showers fresh gifts upon you. I am 
not sure if I shall be able to explain the whole concatenation of circum- 
stances exactly, for it was a sore subject with your father and uncle, and 
neither loved to dwell on it; yet what I do know I will endeavour to 
make clear. I must first inform you that the original name of your 
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family, which has been so long known under that of Van Meeren, is 
Pierrevive. When French craft tore so many fair eee of Burgundy 
from us, the Pierrevives—an ancient and rable house, but whose 

sessions lay within the grasp of France—renounced estate after estate 
that they might remain true to their ry’ until they became an im- 

verished and almost ruined race. The family then divided into two 
Eeanahes. The one, an elder brother, by passing over to the French, 
securing the last and sole remaining possession of the family, the manor 
of Lesigny; whilst the younger, swayed by an unconquerable love of 
country, yielded to his personal and national prejudices, and finding that 
he could not otherwise push his fortunes in his native land, resolved, rather 
than leave it, to enrich himself by means of an honourable traffic, although 
he was obliged, according to custom in such eases, to renounce his name 
and arms. Of this line, which adopted the name of Van Meeren, there 
remained, eventually, but one scion, who, watchful for the turn of events, 
prudently deserted Bruges when its glories began to fade before the 
rising pean se of Antwerp. This was yout grandfather. He had three 
sons ; your father, and unele, and another, whom you may, perchance, 
have heard of, named Gerard. He appears to have hoes of an ambitious, 
aspiring disposition, and to have shared in nothing the commercial pride 
and patriotic zeal now become inherent in his family. He was but a youth 
when business took him into France, where he chanced to discover that 
the fief of Lesigny lay a barren waste for lack of an heir. He imme- 
diately applied to his father for permission to claim it in his name; but 
old Van Meeren peremptorily refused, and swore roundly that no child 
of his should ever resign the privileges of a wealthy Flemish burgher, to 
become the paltr lordling of a paltry estatein France. The dispute rose 
to a great Lola t on both sides; but Gerard was a headstrong youth; 
and having some property independent of his father, pursued his point in 
spite of him, became the Lord of Lesigny, allied himself to a noble French 
family, and thus gratified the desires of his vain heart at the expense of 
his filial duty. His father would never again set eyes on him, or even 
hear his name spoken in his presence. Naturally of a rash, bitter temper, 
the reseritment he indulged in hastened, it is supposed, the apoplectic fit 
which terminated his existence soon after—this, at least, is the view that 
Cornelius and Paul took of the subject. Accordingly, they determined 
never more to hold communication with their brother ; nor were they ever 
py 0 to break through the resolution ; for Gerard, it would seem, was 
as desirous of being forgotten as they could be to forget ; thus he was as 
entirely lost sight of as if the grave had closed upon hie, For my own 
part Thad long fancied him dead; when, on the eve of my departure from 
Antwerp, Pau unbosomed himself to me of all his anxieties on your ac- 
count. He besought me to keep a watchful eye upon you ; and rather 
than you should fall a victim to that wily Spaniard, or be compelled to 
take refuge in a convent—an alternative which his Protestant prejudices 
made him abhor—he directed me to seek out your sole remaining relation, 
his brother Gerard, of whose existence and prosperity he was well assured, 
and to entreat him to befriend you. He, at the same time, remitted to 
me whatever he had to bequeath, which he desired me to remit into your 
hands only when your fate should be decided according to his own wishes. 
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‘ The wife of a Spaniard, or the nun,’ said he, ‘has no part or parcel in my 
earnings,” ” 

“ That being the case,” interrupted Margaret, “ you are welcome to 
the legacy.” 

“Nay,” said Kay—*“ listen to the sequel. I confess I at first but 
negligently fulfilled my promise to Paul; for when I saw you delivered 
from Chievosa’s odious persecutions, and safe under the protection of one 
high and mighty enough, I thought, to restore your father to you, I 
conceived myself to be of no possible use; and, consequently, avoided 
interviews from which [ imagined we should all derive more pain than 
pleasure, But when I beheld you again friendless and homeless, my 
sense of duty overcame the listlessness of depression. I started off for 
France ; nor paused until I reached the gates of Lesigny. I found your 
unele stricken in years, and broken down in health and spirits—an 
isolated old man. His union had not been fruitless ; but the disobedient 
son had not been blessed as a father—none of these delicate blossoms 
had ripened into fruit except one daughter, who, by the merest chance, 
was with her father when I arrived: but she is married to a French 
nobleman, has an appointment at court, and the duties of her station, as 
well as her obligations as a wife, keep her continually away from her 
father. She, too, is childless; and the estate of Lesigny at her death 
will become yours by law. Indeed, in no case would her husband think 
of claiming it—it were an encumbrance rather than an addition to his 
vast estates. By the peculiar tenure of this seigniory, the heiress confers 
the title of the barvasy with the estate on him she weds.” 

With these words a new existence opened upon Margaret. She now 
for the first time understood the mysterious allusions in Chievosa’s letter, 
which had appeared so dark before. Here, too, was a clue to unravel 
his complicated intrigue with regard to herself—the lordship of Lesi 
was even more tempting to his ambition than the merchant’s wealth to 
his avarice; and she now fully comprehended how the double bait had 
excited to the uttermost the passions of one so unchecked as was 
Chievosa by those principles by which most men regulate their actions. 

Kay, pereeiving that hee attention flagged, hastened to bring his self- 
imposed task to an end. 

“ Both your uncle and his datighter,” he continued, “ were most favour- 
ably inelined towards you. They agreed, should you be so unfortunate 
as to become an orphan, to declare you at once their heir, the daughter 
relinquishing her right in your favour. Not only did they think this 
due to your claims, brit I soon discovered that personal interest mingled 
with their generosity. I could plainly perceive the lonely old man 
dwelt with delight on the idea of the solace which your presence and 
care might afford his declining years; and that his daughter, debarred 
as she was by citcumstances from being mich with her father, was 
happy in the prospect of seeing another in her place, and that other no 
stranger to her blood. Your uncle Gerard is not without hope of 
making powerful intercession in his brother's favour ; and thus, animated 
ly different lans, all referring to the relations he has so long aban- 
doned and forgotten, he will soon be on his road to Brussels; for, in 
spite of his age and infirmities, he is determined to make the first step 
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towards reconciliation. Now, Margaret, having those in the world who 
are willing and able to afford you an honourable protection and a home, 
do nothing rashly. Pause before you take the veil; nor suffer yourself, 
on so important a point, to be hurried away by the impression of pass- 
ing events. The very young, like yourself, outlive their sorrows, and, 
strange as it may now appear to you, may even know happiness when 
the storms of their youth are past. I share in no way the opinions of 
my poor friend Pauf about convents; but I consider it worse than mad- 
ness to immure yourself in a cloister from mere motives of convenience, 
or even under the immediate pressure of violent guief. It is, therefore, 
my counsel that you meet half-way the kindness of your relatives, and 
return to the world which you left before having known it, and allow 

ourself at least two years for mature and unbiassed reflection before you, 
finally, decide on a step so irrevocable. Above all, remember your new 
position may give you chances of realising many a dream which, a short 
time ago, it would have been madness to indulge in.” 

As the artist spoke, he kept his eyes fixed on the ingenuous countenance 
of the young girl. Her confusion became evident, and so painful did it 
appear that Kay hastened to add : 

“You are loved, Margaret—sincerely loved, and by one whose homage 
the proudest in the land could hardly scorn; but whether that love is to 
repay you one day for the sorrows of your youth, or whether you prefer 
seeking consolation in a cell, my warmest wishes will ever be yours, and 
my best services you may always command.” 

“T really do not know what to say—what to think,” murmured Mar- 
garet. “ All this has come upon me so suddenly; I must talk it over 
with my mother; but my deepest gratitude——” 

“I must not hear more,” said Kay. “I have merely performed a 
promise and a duty. There is something more that I would say—some- 
thing,” he added, with embarrassment, “for which I should deserve 
reproach, but that the daily and hourly upbraidings of my conscience 
have already sufficiently punished me. I told you of the property re- 
mitted to me by Paul; but I have not yet informed you in what manner 
I have discharged my trust. My first care was to secure the safety of 
this deposit, which I did not like to retain in my own hands for fear of 
accident. On hearing of my perplexity, Count Lamoral and Casembrot 
offered to relieve my mind, by placing it in the count’s treasury. Who 
would not, a few months since, have thought the very shadow of his 
name insured safety? Alas! how fallacious are the previsions of men! 
The Council of Blood now leaves not a stone unturned to possess them- 
selves of the riches of the house of Egmont. Some say that Casembrot 
has died on the rack; others that he barely survives—a mere wreck of 
humanity.” 

Rt pire is horrible!” exclaimed Margaret, covering her face with her 

“Yes, the times we live in are dreadful!” replied Kay. ‘ Alba pur- 
sues, with relentless cruelty, all those in any way connected with the 
object of his deadly jealousy, the noble Count of Egmont. Casembrot 
has been faithful to the last; but other gentlemen of the household 
have not been equally firm; and although I suppose they will not dare 
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take the life of an Egmont, yet he cannot escape confiscation, and your 
property will be engulphed with the rest.” 

‘Ease your mind on that score,’ said Margaret; “ gladly would I 
endure a severer loss could I thereby but redeem a few victims from the 
hands of these Spaniards. But surely they will not dare harm the Count 
of Egmont ?” 

“I do not anticipate that,” said Kay; “but the count will, doubtless, 
be a banished man, or a voluntary exile, and I have determined to follow 
his fortunes. I shall not be a burden upon him; the whole world is at 
once the artist’s home and treasury, and anywhere I shall be happier than 
here.” 

“‘ Yes—yes, indeed,” said Margaret—‘ change of scene will do you 
good; you are looking far from well.” 

“Of that I am conscious,” replied the artist; “to remain here much 
longer a passive spectator of the bloody tragedies that are enacting—to 
see my flourishing country devastated, its Christian and free-born citizens 
sacrificed to the demon of Spanish avarice—would kill me! I must leave 
this country if I would live!” 

“ But,” said Margaret, with a heightened colour and a flashing eye 
that lent her countenance a fugitive expression that recalled her deceased 
uncle, ‘have the Flemings ceased to be men that they will bear with 
such oppression ?” 

“No!” said Kay ; “ the spirit of resistance will again be roused among 
them. Indeed, these barbarities will leave even the timid no choice. 
I am informed that hundreds of houseless wanderers—beings whose ex- 
istence hangs but by a thread—are flying to the woods and marshes for 
concealment and shelter; that others are taking to the sea, determined 
rather to trust themselyes to the fickle elements than remain within 
Alba’s reach. The Spaniards in the garrisons are making men, women, 
and children, equally wild with despair. These wretched fugitives are 
branded with the name of ‘ Wild Gueuz ;’ and Alba, in his strength, 
laughs at their frenzy and their sufferings. But they may one day teach 
him a lesson of which he little dreams.” 

‘“‘ I cannot pray that the curse of civil war may be averted from the 
country,” said Margaret. ‘ We have suffered too much and too long; 
but I will pray that all in whom I take an interest may soon depart from 
this devoted land.” 

“¢ Then leave it yourself, Margaret ; and remember the walls of a con- 
vent have not always proved an efficient barrier against the fury of the 
soldiery. I myself tarry but until my noble patron’s fate be decided.” 

“ But you forget,’ said Margaret, in an impressive tone, “ that I 
must tarry until—until ” her voice was choked with emotion—* until 
all is over !” 

Kay shaded for an instant his eyes with his hand, and remained silent ; 
then said, with a faltering voice: “ I have loved your father too.” 

There was another pause, which he was the first to break, for Margaret 
was weeping silently. 

‘“‘ You think me, perhaps,” he said, ‘ deficient in moral courage ; but 
imagine what I am about to go through. I have but this day received 
an order to hold myself in readiness to paint the monster’s picture !” 

“ Alba’s!” exclaimed Margaret ; ‘ impossible !” 7 
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“ Tt is but too true,” said Kay. 

« And the price !” cried Margaret, clasping her hands joyfully under 
the impulse of a new thought—‘ the price! Oh, make it my father’s 
life !” » 

‘« As God is my witness,” answered Kay, “ were he to take mine for 
the boldness, it shall be so !” . 

The violence of her emotion overcame the young girl, For a moment 
everything was darkness around her; and when she re-opened her eyes, 


Kay was gone. 








THE DENS OF LONDON.* 


WHEN the Ojibbeway Indians were in London, some pious men en- 
deavoured to convert them to Christianity, but they were rebuked by the 
chief, who asserted that they had among themselves no poor children, no 
drunkards, or people who abuse the Great Spirit. ‘‘ Indians,” said the 
chief, “dare not do so. They pray to the Great Spirit, and he is kind 
to them. Now we think it would be better for you teachers all to stay 
at home, and go to work right here in your own streets, where all your 
good work is wanted.” 

This Indian chief’s statement, respecting the condition of the Ojibbe- 
way nation, is known to be incorrect ; but the reproof has much force. 
We spend immense sums of money in converting the heathen and in the 
diffusion of the Gospel abroad, while we devote but little to the interests of 
the poor, the ignorant, and the sinful in our own country. It is not that, 
as a great colonial power, to whom boundless commerce and wealth has 
been given, we have not also great responsibilities, which we should be 
most disgracefully evading by neglecting the means placed in our power 
to diffuse Christianity abroad—in such a sense the sums expended in 
foreign missions very inadequately represent the power and wealth of 
Great Britain; but it is that, before all, we should commence at home. 
It should never be said that we send missionaries abroad to convert the 
heathen, whilst thousands of untaught infidels remain at home; that we 
clothe the negro and neglect our neighbour; that we teach the Jew and 
send the youth of our own country to the workhouse and the gaol. Such 
a state of things is neither creditable to our common sense or patriotism 
—nay, it leaves us open to aspersions upon our sincerity, which other 
nations do not occasionally fail to avail themselves of. 

The labour of the City Missionary appears to us to be a truly meri- 
torious one, taken in every possible point of view. He cheers the poor, 
informs the ignorant, and comforts the sick; he saves the erring from 
guilt and crime, and thus benefits at once the objects of his concern and 
the country at large; and in the last dark hour he often guides the 
sinful soul to realms of grace and salvation. We cannot imagine a more 


* Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally among the Dens of 
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honourable mission than this to be given to man to perform; but when 
it is known what self-sacrifice such a mission is attended with, what ex- 

sure to rudeness, coarse jests and sneers, ill-treatment, dirt, filth, and 
most offensive stenches and foully contagious disorders, to which the 
missionary is exposed, and that he adds to this the constant contempla- 
tion of suffering and famine without power to relieve, we feel that a man 
must be an enthusiast—a hero in the great work of charity—to persevere 
in such a career, and we feel that nothing could sustain him in it but the 
consciousness that his labours will be more acceptable hereafter than they 
are in this world. 

‘Bugs and fleas, and other vermin,” says Mr. R. W. Vanderkiste, 
“ abound, and have tormented me sadly. I have been compelled to sub- 
mit my apparel to diurnal examination ; and whilst visiting at night, 
have sometimes seen numbers of bugs coursing over my clothes, and 
have had much trouble to get rid of them. ‘The stenches, also, have 
sometimes been so bad that my mouth has filled with water and I have 
been compelled to retreat.” 

The worthy missionary notices cancer as peculiarly offensive—it is 
indeed well known by medical men to be sometimes utterly insupportable. 
It is almost needless to say, that, exposed to such sources of disease, 
Mr. Vanderkiste had his share of suffering. He caught both the itch 
and the cholera. No wonder; the first among his flock who died of 
cholera was a woman, who procured her livelihood in the following 
manner: She obtained from a certain hospital the rags used in dressing 
wounds and sores, &c., of which she would bring home a large bagful 
at a time; these she washed, and hung up in her small apartment on 
lines to dry: the stench was dreadful, but she slept in the midst of it. 
There are, indeed, horrors in these missionary records too frightful to 
relate. 

And where are these horrors enacted? where does poverty and dis- 
tress, ignorance and crime, vice and disease, find a procreant home? In 
the very heart of this great metropolis, as also in every arm and sinew 
of its vast hydra-like expanse. Where, in the twelfth century, there 
were pleasant fields, and flowery meadow-lands, and excellent springs, 
visited, as recorded by Fitzstephen, ‘by the youths of the city, when 
they take their walks of a summer's evening,” rises now a densely- 
peopled, dirty, confused, huddled mass of houses, known to the Cit 
Mission as the Cow-cross District, to the “‘ Newgate Calendar” as Jac 
Ketch’s Warren, to others as an unknown land spreading round the 
Middlesex Sessions House, and supposed to be somewhere in Clerken- 
well. And who, indeed, but the policeman or the missionary would 
venture, even in broad daylight, into “ those dingy and swarming alleys, 
crowded with tattered, sodden-looking women, and hulking, unwashed 
men, clustering around the doors of low-browed public-houses, or seated 
by dingy, unwindowed shops, frowsy with piles of dusty, rickety rub- 
bish, or reeking with the odour of coarse food?” Who, indeed, would 
venture into such a den of vice and crime ? 

In Clerkenwell there is grovelling, starving poverty. In Clerkenwell brood 
the darkness of utter ignorance. In its lanes and alleys the lowest debauch, 
the coarsest enjoyment, the most infuriate passions, the most unrestrained vices, 
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roar and riot. The keeper of the “fence” loves to set up in business there— 
low public-houses abound where thieves drink and smoke—Jew receivers lurk 
at corners—brazep, ragged women scream and shout ribald repartees from 
window to window. The burglar has his “crib” in Clerkenwell—the pick- 
pocket has his mart—the ragged Lrish hodman vegetates in the filth of his three- 
pair back. It is the locality of dirt, and ignorance, and vice--the recesses 
whereof are known but to the disguised policeman, as he gropes his way up 
rickety staircases towards the tracked housebreaker’s den; or the City Mis- 
sionary, as he kneels at, midnight by the foul straw of some convulsed and 
dying outcast. 


Yet this den, or agglomeration of dens, is to be met with in the 
heart of the metropolis of Great Britain, and that in the nineteenth 
century, and at a time when, thanks to the labour of our missionaries 
abroad, out of a population of 18,000 in Tonga, Habai, and Vavau, 
three of the South Sea Islands, 9000, or one-half, regularly attend 
public worship ! 

Ignorance and poverty are at the bottom of all this. It is not 
poverty alone; for Mr. Vanderkiste says that he has pursued most ex- 
tensively a system of inquiry, and the result has been, that in the case 
of very nearly all those persons who have been observed battling nobly 
with the tremendous difficulties of extreme poverty, and maintaining a 
degree of order, cleanliness, and endeavour after spiritual life, only to 
be secured by great and incessant exertion, it has been discovered that 
in very nearly all these cases the parties had in youth attended some 
National, or British, or other charity school. Where there has been no 
education, the power to receive even the simplest comforts of religion 
is often denied to people ; witness the following instance : 


An aged and superannuated dustman, &c., whose limbs are sadly contorted 
by rheumatism, the result principally of exposure whilst pursuing the more 
repulsive branch of his occupation under all circumstances of weather, spoke 
thus to me; he can neither read nor write: 

** Bless you, sir,” said he, “ why, when I was a boy, there warnt no larning 
for gals and boys as there is now, not for miles there warnt ; besides, if there 
had been, it warnt no use to me. My father was a brickmaker, and time I 
Was seven years old he had me to work, and it was up afore daylight with me, 
and pretty quick too, or you'd catch it smartly, and into the field and at work 
as long as daylight lasted, and then up again. There warnt no time for school- 
ing allowed me, depend on’t, sir.” rh} 

For several years this man appeared to pay little attention to my religious 
instructions, but at last was persuaded to attend a place of worship, and has 
since then, for a period of several years, been. most regular in-his attendance, 
but his ignorance is extreme. He is nearly seventy years old, and for some 
time came to our evening classes at the Ragged School, to endeavour to learn 
his letters, but failed. On one occasion I was endeavouring to raise some 
spiritual aspirations within him by describing the glories of heaven, and what 
we lost if we were lost, to which he was deeply attentive, and evidently felt 
what I was saying, as the tears came in his eyes. At last he said, “ I wished to 
ax yer a question, sir, and I thought I'd ax yer, because I know’d vou could 
set me right, if I’m wrong. When I gets to bed, I says my prayers as you bid 
me, and I puts my hands afore my eyes so (covering his face with his hands) ; 
well, L sees such beautiful things, sparkles like, all a floating about, and I 
wished to ax yer, sir, if that aint a something of heaven, sir.” 


It is not to be wondered that in such cases, where poverty is super- 
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added to ignorance and the absence of almost all moral and religious 
sense, that the habits of life become simply vicious, the practices almost 
uniformly criminal, and a population of savages is positively engendered 
in the heart of the metropolis of a civilised country. That the habits of 
life are simply vicious, a aasthor examples might be given. 

“On visiting one young woman, who had recently been confined with 
twins, and who was represented to me as being in an almost starving 
condition, which was the case, I found both her mother and herself had 
been, and were, living unlawfully with one man, by whom they had 
both had several children.” Fights are very common amongst women 
as wellas men. On one occasion four women fought one, and, in com- 
mon phraseology, nearly beat her to death. She was represented as a 
mass of bruises from head to foot. When the police interfere, men and 
women unite together to ill-treat those whom they consider to be their 
common enemies. The disturbances are frequently of the most des- 
perate character, and the Irish are the most prominent and the most 
cowardly in their assaults upon the guardians of peace and order. 
Women have been heard, while washing their children, teaching them 
to utter abominable expressions, and threatening them with chastisement 
if disobeyed. Thus, bred in vice and ignorance, the children grow up 
hardened and vicious. The boys crowd together in shoals in the pursuit 
of plunder. To all this they add the sin of drunkenness, which is, indeed, 
only one of the many forms of manifestations of vice, and it is the most 
mischievous of all in engendering poverty, extinguishing right feeling, 
natural affection, and even self-respect. 

A very large amount of distress is unfortunately attributable to indis- 
cretion. The following is an instance : 

A young woman, named , was about eighteen years of age at the period 
referred to, and far from vulgar in appearance or demeanour. When first I 
visited her, she had an infant about six months old, and was endeavouring to 
support herself and child by shirt-work and shoe-binding. The poor creature 
was worn to the bone by hard work, starvation, and trouble. Only by extreme 
toil could she pay the partial rent of a room, and obtain a couple of scanty 
meals a day—commonly a little bread and tea. She was in respectable service 
at the period she fell into temptation. I saw the father of the child on one 
occasion ; he allowed her nothing for months, and appeared heartless and 
vain. She was called to the door, and the poor person with whom she re- 
sided informed me by whom. I could hear the few words that passed, which 
Jed me to form the above opinion concerning him. She could not bear the 
shame, she said, of going before a magistrate respecting him. Her child was 
exceedingly fractious, and would not sleep in the day, and so hindered her in 
her work, that she was almost starved. She wept on several occasions, and 
appeared wretched. Into what awful circumstances of temptation may one 
false step lead us! Illustrative of this, she told me on one occasion she had 
been dreadfully tempted. The child was so cross she was prevented from 
working much in the day, and had to sit up in the night, hungry and cold, to 
stitch shirts and bind shoes, or she “ could not get a bit of bread at all ;’’ “and 
when I looked at that little thing,” she said, “and thought how miserable and 
starved I was on account of it, and if I hadn’t it I might be well fed in a com- 
fortable place as I was before, I felt horribly tempted to destroy it, and it 
seemed,” said the poor young creature, passing her hand over her forehead, “ it 
seemed to come so strong upon me, I was almost doing it; when one night I 
dreamed I had done it, and the baby was lying dead in a little coffin. I felt 
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dreadful, and I heard a voice say—it seemed like God—‘ Thou shalt do no 
murder. Well,” said she, “when I wote up and found the child was not 
dead, and that I had not killed it, oh! how thankful I was! and I didn’t have 
those horrid thoughts afterwards.” The tears ran down the poor creature’s 
wan cheeks, and she pressed the unconscious infant to her with anything but 
the embrace of a murderess; but she had, I doubt not, been dreadfully 
tempted. 

Who can avoid feeling also for starvation as thus delineated: 

On visiting one family in Frying-pan Alley, I found the husband, who had 
long been out of work, gnawing something black, and inquired what it was ; 
he appeared reluctant to explain, but upon pressing the inquiry, said it was a 
bone he had picked off a dunghill, and charred in the fire, and was gnawing. 
What little fire they had consisted of cinders picked off a dustheap on his way 
to the chemical works at Mile End, in search of employment, where he had 
worked for many years, and was discharged on a reduction of hands taking 
place. I am not sure my eyes did not fill with tears. These people were 
actually starving; they had been without food for two days. I immediately 
gave them some money for food, which was instantly procured, and on eating 


; 5 
it, the wind in both parents occasioned so much bysteric that I was really 


alarmed. 

Many also are visited by poverty and distress from causes absolutely 
beyond their control. For example: Mr. Vanderkiste describes himself 
as visiting one - a cabman, who was seriously ill in bed; he found him 
dressed up in a fine cast-off woman’s bed-gown, with a large frill round 
his neck. ‘ Some one, I suppose,” adds the missionary, “had given this 
to his wife, and I should not be surprised if it constituted his whole 
stock of linen.” ‘This man was subject to fits, and cab proprietors would 
not employ him. The want of sufficient clothing for purposes of cleanli- 
ness or preservation from the inclemency of the weather is almost general. 
Many a poor woman has said, “ I’ve nothing upon me, Mr. Vanderkiste, 
but the gown you see.” One poor lad, a gipsy, nearly a man, who 
worked when he could obtain it in Smithfield market, had no lower gar- 
ments until Mr. V. bought him an old pair. The struggle to keep clean 
with such scanty wardrobes are sometimes amusing enough. Visiting a 
very poor family, who kept themselves marvellously clean for their 
calling (sweeps), Mr. V. describes himself as. finding the female head of 
the family in bed. On expressing his sorrow at finding her ill, the poor 
woman said, “I am not ill, sir, thank you. The fact is, sir,” she added, 
“‘T’ve only one gown, what you see on the line there, and I don’t like 
being dirty, so I shall have to lay a bed till it’s dry.” The following 
instance of the pursuit of cleanliness under difficulties is still more in- 
teresting : , 

One poor lad upon my district, destitute of a home, lodging at a threepenny 
lodging-house when he could obtain the threepence, and in carts and stables, 
or on staircases, &c., when he could not, lately pleased me very much in the 
matter of cleanliness. He liad only one shirt, but he managed to have it clean, 
and I was asking him how he effected this arrangement. “ Why you see, sir,” 
said he, “ I goes to some by-place, and there I whips off my shirt ; well, then 
I runs to a blind alley up Whitecross-street, where some waste hot water runs 
from some works through a pipe in the wall—there I washes my shirt. Well, 
then I runs to the lime-kilns, the other side of Blackfriars-bridge, and there I 


dries my shirt and puts it on. A clean shirt for me—it makes you feel so com- 
fortable—I can’t abear no filth.” 7 
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In meeting a case like this among the outcasts of society, we cannot 
but feel how much material for reformation lies neglected. The case of 
the boy S., a most desperate and mischievous young ruffian, whom the 
other boys said nothing could ever be done with, for he was beyond all 
they ever saw, and who was nevertheless rescued and put on board ship, 
is a most cheering instance of real good done. It is a strange fact, but 
it is corroborated by the frequent references to the sex in Mr. Vander- 
kiste’s volume, that females, notwithstanding their pliant dispositions, 
natural sensibilities, and other womanly attributes, when fallen, are as 
bad, if not worse, and as irreclaimable, if not more so, than the most 
hardened male criminals. “ Unhappy women,” who constitute so large 
a class of the criminal population of London, are, for example, usually 
thieves or the accomplices of thieves, and if not, still, in all instances, im- 
purity is ever associated with all that is deadly, hateful, and miserable, 
Here is a painful illustration of the misery of sin in this class of the 
population : 

I was requested on one occasion to visit a person resident a few streets 
distant from my district, of whom I had no previous knowledge, but was in- 
formed she desired to be visited, and was extremely ill. I found her disease 
to be occasioned by mental anxiety respecting her children. 

Two daughters had become abandoned, and were deeply degraded in sin, 
and she said, as she lay on her bed, crying bitterly, “ they were breaking her 
heart.” The poor soul could scarcely breathe, and she placed her hand on 
her heart continually, declaring “it was breaking.” 

She was correct: it was. 

These two young women had left their home, and were tenanting a haunt 
of wickedness, which she named, situated near Golden-lane. “ Do go,” said 
she, “ and seek out my poor girls; let me get out of bed to go down on my 
knees to you to try and bring back my poor girls.” Such entreaty was of 
course not to be resisted,— 


Mothers pnaing for their offspring, have melted iron hearts, 
Where pity seldom dwelt before. 


“ Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, because they 
are not,” Matt. ii. 18. I asked her to be calm, promised I would endeavour 
to rescue her children, and, after exhorting her on soul matters, offered prayer, 
and left, to execute my commission. But she was an unconverted woman, 
and was depending more upon mere human effort to save her children than 
upon God, and yet He alone could say to her, “ Refrain thy voice from weep- 
ing, and thine eyes from tears: .,. . . they shall come again from the land of 
the enemy ... . thy children shall come again to their own border,” Jer. 
xxxi. 16, 17. 

Four years have elapsed, but I have yet poor Mrs, M vividly before 
me, writhing in agony on her bed, dissolved in tears, one hand pressed upon 
her heart, and calling wildly and almost frantically for her wretched daughters. 

It seems to be one of those enduring pictures the Lord has engraven on my 
mind above others, to impress upon me the woes of my race. 

I called upon an aged friend, who accompanied me on this errand of mercy, 
and some time after noon we walked towards Golden-lane. We found the 
obscure alley to which we had been directed with some difficulty ; it was 
tenanted by abandoned characters. We inquired if J M was known 
there, and were directed to one door at which a young woman of degraded 
habits stood, who was nursing a-¢hild. 

On making an inquiry, we were received with folly and immodest demea- 
nour, and were informed J. M. had been absent for two days. Whilst we 
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stood conversing with this fallen girl, endeavouring to convince her of the error 
of her way, and lifting up our hearts to God in prayer, she said, “ Why, here 
comes Jane ;’ and on looking towards the end of the court to which our 
attention had been directed by this remark, we observed a young woman 
dressed in black making her way towards us. “Is that J. M.?" said f. 
“ Yes,” said this young person, “ that’s her, sure enough.” T said, We wish 
to speak with you privately; let us enter * Some difficulty was raised, which 
we overrmled, and were allowed to walk to the garret in this house of ill-fame, 
which we found to be rented by J. M. and by the young woman we had con- 
versed with at the door, and a third young woman named ——. It was with 
great reluctance we were permitted to go up-stairs, and these young persons 
appeared disposed to be insolent, but there was mercy in store for them. 
When all were seated, my friend and myself occupying the only two chairs in 
the wretched apartment, | commenced giving J. M. some account of the 
afflicted condition of her mother, and the promise she had exacted from me to 
make some effort for the reclamation of herself and sister (who was still 
absent). [then read a portion of Scripture appropriate to their case, com- 
menting upon it, and called upon my friend to pray. 

We paid as little attention as possible to the levity and ill-smothered 
langhter of these degraded outeasts. On rising from our knees, my friend 
read another portion of Scripture, accompanied by snitable observations, after 
which PT prayed. 

Disencouragingly as this interview commenced, it terminated far differently; 
one began to sigh; and whilst I was soberly deseribing the condition of the 
lost in hell, their remembrance of slighted opportunities of turning from their 
sins whilst on earth, and a wariety of other affecting particulars connected 
vith that unalterable state of misery, they appeared much moved. We read 
and prayed with and exhorted these outeasts uninterruptedly for three hours, 
at the end of which time they were totally subdued, and ready to say, “ Master. 
we will follow thee whithersoever thou coest,” 

They were willing, they said, to enter a pe nitentiary at onee. “ But.” said 
the one we had conversed with at the door, “what am I to do with my child ” 
This was certainly 9 difficulty ; however, on ascertaining that her parents were 
persons in competent circumstances, residing not very far distant, we announced 
our intention of endeavouring to prevail upon them to take the child under 
their care, which their danehter was of opinion they would on no account 
consent to do. We then said, that her child should not, af a// events, consti- 
tute a hindrance to her reformation, The next difieulty was the fact of their 
owing a week's rent, and the keeper of the brothel was unwilling they should 
leave until the money was paid. This difficulty being overcome, we left 
ik s Oa 1 company with thece three young women. Numbers of had 
characters crowded at their doors, some to admire, some to jeer, inquiring if 
we would take them with us, which, with much seriousness, we declared our 
entire willingness to do. 

In the first instance we songht to overcome the difficulty presented by the 
child. On reaching the parents’ residence in W ~ Street, we found both at 
home, and announced the object of our visit. The father appeared angry, 
and at once refused, saying, “As she had made her bed so she must lie.” 
After, however, some very serious admonition, the grandmother took the child 
in her arms, who appeared quite at home, and smiled, and crowed, and made a 
speech that really appeared to produce more effect than the oratory of either 
of us. “ Father,” said the grandmother, “1 think we had better take the 
child.” “ You may do as you like,” was the grandfather's reply, and the child 
accordingly found a home, : 

The hour being too far advanced for reception into an asvlum, we arcom- 
panied them to our Ragged Schools (to which schools reference has been made 
in the first chapter of this work), and all being worn ont and hungry, we sat 
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down to tea together, and a draper in the neighbourhood, one of the committee 
of the schools, having kindly lent some rues for that purpose, the wife of the 
school-keeper made them up a bed on the floor, and next morning they were 
housed in the Probationary House, White Lion-street, Pentonville. 

S. D., the young woman we first met with at the door, heeame from this 
time an altered character, On leavine the Probationary House, she obtained 
a situation in household service, and from the last | heard of her, there appears 
some very good ground for hoping that her reformation has been far more than 
simply an outward one. Here we dismiss her case 

S., I deeply regret to say, returned to her former evil courses, and we must 
here dismiss her case also; not that by any means it is therefore to he stip. 
pee she received no good impression or henefit from the institution ; for I 
have found, and it is continually being discovered, that many unfortunate 
females who enter such gasylums, and leave them under the most discouraging 
circumstances, are yet ultimately henefited hy them, even hopefully to the 


ronversion of their conle Mis any such have declare d, when dying from tiee 
and dissipation, that they never totally forgot, in the midst of all their wicked 
ness, the lessons of godliness and virtue they were there taught. Those good 


impressions frequently spring up at the eleventh hotr. 

Poor Mrs. M. appeared extremely grateful for the pains that had heen 
taken: her elder daughter was in an asylum, and her younger one, a mere 
child, was persuaded to return home. This weicht of maternal anxiety being 
removed, her health nneh improved, 

Had poor Mrs. M. hecome the subject of saving erace, her prayers ane 
example towards her children might have averted the dark page that follows ; 
but she remained an unconverted woman, ter eldest dauelter returned again 
to her vicious courses, and the younger one, in addition to the evil of so doing, 
carried with her from her home on . en even a portion of her mother’s 
wearing apparel. This threw Mrs. M. again on a bed of sickness. She lost 
strength, complained continually that her heart was breaking, and after a brief 
ness Hed. 

The sad cireumstances of her case heing known to various persons, the 
funeral was attended by a large crowd, to whom I distributed tracts, returning 
home with the father and mourners, and reading and praying with them. 

The elder daughter I reproached as being the to we of her mother. 
She afterwards became hopefully reformed, apparently stricken with the con- 
sequences of her wickedness, in causing the death of her parent. She forsook 
her path of depravity, and obtained a situation. The younger L have just 
heard has left the streets May hoth become tritly converted to God! 


Other and more distressing instances occur where females might pos- 
sibly have been reformed, but the missionary had nowhere to take them 
to. Here, perhaps, is one of the most striking : 


A brother missionary of the Vield-lane District and the writer were in the 
habit of spending considerable portions of time in the visitation of bad houses, 
hy which many fallen females were reclaimed. Ou one occasion, three females 
from one place of evil resort appeared so much affected by instruction and 
prayer, as to desire to he slaved in an asylum. As they had no means of 
existence, and the workhonse would not receive them, it was determined to 
endeavonr to procure admission for them at once into asylums. At abot ten 
o'clock on the following morning we left their wretched abode in company with 
them; but one had a bonnet, the others were so poor as to be unable to pro- 
cure so cheap an article of dress. We walked with those three wretched 
females following us, from ten in the morning until six inthe evening, seeking 
for them admission into various asylums, east and west of London, and we 
could procure admission for them, or even the promise of speedy admission for 
them, info none. 
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I think it went very far to prove how anxious they were for an asylum, as 
they walked until, to express their own language, “ they were ready to drop,” 
and we were compelled to procure them rest and refreshment. 

Thus foiled, they returned to their former courses. 

One was called by her companions, on former occasions—not then, for they 
were extremely serious—but formerly, “ cross-eyed Bet.” She has since been 
transported under the following circumstances. She was in Clapham Park at 
night, and an inspector of police stopped to make some remark to her, to order 
her to move on; she had chloroform in her handkerchief, and instantly applied 
it to the inspector's face, who was immediately rendered incapable of resistance. 
She then robbed him of his watch, and was decamping, when two detective 
officers, who were on the other side of the hedge, at hand, immediately pursued 
and captured her. She was transported. 


A great deal has been done to improve this sad state of things ; first, 
and above all, by facilitating and increasing the acquirement of know- 
ledge—religious and intellectual—more especially by the formation of 
ragged schools. The Lamb and Flag Ragged Schools, Clerkenwell- 
green, are now numerically the largest in London. The whole of our 
social system is deeply interested in the progress of these schools for the 
outcasts. Next, by the organisation of a new and, comparatively speak- 
ing, efficient police force. A very pickpocket observed lately, ‘ Lots of 
us turns honest now ‘cause it’s no go.” Next, by the labours of the city 
missionaries, the formation of ‘Temperance and Abstinence Societies, the 
establishment of Houses of Refuge for juvenile delinquents, and a variet 
of other charitable institutions, as the Female Dormitories and Industrial 
Institutions, Ragged Colonial Training Schools of Industry, and other 
institutions of a similar or analogous character. Yet how trifling is all 
this compared with the amount of ignorance and poverty, of vice and 
crime! Two hundred and fifty districts, it has been computed, urgently 
needing missionaries are at the present moment unoccupied. We place 
considerable hopes in the working out of the new educational measures 
that are being adopted by the present government—a forced tax for edu- 
cation has many grievous evils, it puts an end to a great extent to all 
voluntary contributions, and it makes education a matter of duty, instead 
of, as it has hitherto been, a more agreeable one of feeling; but when 
we see how inadequate the present system is to the immense increase 
of population, more especially among the poor and needy, we cannot but 
feel that the time has come when ignorance and consequent impurity, 
vice and crime, must be provided for in a totally different manner, and 
upon a totally different system, to that which has hitherto obtained. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s proposed bill on Juvenile Mendicity, it may also be 
observed, although especially open to all the evils enforced by compulsory 
education, is an important movement in the right direction, and the 
prospective amount of good likely to be accomplished by carrying out so 
= a measure, cancels all feelings of delicacy we might otherwise 


. . . a. 
ave entertained towards seeing its details enforced by the strong arm of 


the law. 
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ALMOST A GHOST STORY, 


In the autumn of last year, on one of those days, so few in England, 
when it is both safe and agreeable to sit in the open air, three friends 
were taking their dessert under some lofty elms which shaded the smooth 
lawn of a pretty villa near London. They were all elderly, and had not 
met until that day for several years. ‘They had talked over old times— 
the glorious times of boyhood—given a sigh to the memor y of many a 
good fellow gone before them, commented on the funds, discussed the 
corn-laws, the progress of the age, railroads, and the Crystal Palace, and 
now, as the shadows lengthened, the talk had begun to flag, when one 
of the three, named Walton, happened to mention the new circular 
theory of winds. 

‘Circular theory of winds!” exclaimed the most elderly of the three, 
Mr. Parker; “ why, there might be a circular theory of everything. 
From the pirouetting opera- -dancer to the ‘ great globe itself,’ all turns 
round. The commercial traveller goes his round, the schoolboy eats his 
round of bread and butter, and we all live our vould of life; and a pre- 
cious dull round it is. But not only individual minds, the universal 
mind describes a circle ; and as the earth in a year’s time returns to 
exactly the same spot in space, so does the human mind revolve in an 
orbit—not yet mapped. Is there not a constantly recurring superstitious 

age, as constantly followed by a sceptical ! ? Donot the pulling-dow n and 
the reconstructing ages alternate ? Also the puritanic and the licentious ? 
Yes, error, like dulness, ‘born a goddess, never dies!’ For instance,” 
continued he, after a pause, “when we were young, the belief in ghosts 
and spectral appearances was confined to ignorant maid-servants or cre- 
dulous old people, and now, in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
we have educated, intellectual people arguing for their reality. Witness 
the ‘ Night-side of Nature,’ and many literary trifles tending to show 
which way the tide is setting m.” 

“ T can only say I never saw a ghost,” observed the most taciturn of 
the three. 

“ T once thought I did,” said Walton. 

His friends laughed, and asked him when. 

‘* When I was about twenty-tw o years of age.” 

‘¢ You were in chambers then,” remarked the quiet gentleman. * Was 
it the ghost of a client ?” 

“j did not spend the vacation in chambers,” returned Walton ; “ how- 
ever, as I have finished my cigar, and you both have just lighted fresh 
ones, suppose I tell you all about it?” 

The others assented, and Walton related as follows : 


Thirty years have slipped away since then, but fresh as if it were 
but yesterday in my memory is the visit I paid that vacation to some re- 
lations who resided in a county bordering on Wales. The name of the 
family was Somers—far-off cousins of my mother—with whom, until 
then, I had been quite unacquainted. As it was, I did not see much of 
Mr. Somers, who, as far as I remember, was closely engaged in elec- 
tioneering matters. Mrs. Somers was a great invalid, and about as well- 
read and intelligent a woman as I ever knew. I remember attempting, 
in my London conceit, to enlighten her regarding the literature of the 
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day, and after holding forth a considerable time, finding she knew far 
more of it than I did; and, above all, I recollect little Lucy Somers’ arch 
look on the occasion, and how she informed me very significantly that a 
supercilious young gentleman from town once inquired “ Whether they 
ever saw the London newspapers at 4 

A charming little creature was Lucy Somers! An only child, and of 
course considerably petted and spoiled. In consequence of her mamma’s 
ill health she had been left pretty much to herself to find her own amuse- 
ments, and she galloped about on her pony, caressed her great dogs, 
rowed herself in her own little pleasure-boat, and, had she been a tall, 
raw-boned woman, would infallibly have been pronounced masculine ; 
but who could bestow such an epithet on a little creature with blue eyes 
and blonde ringlets? Oh, no! her independent manners rendered her a 
thousand times more piquante and attractive. 

“Is Mrs. Walton’s name Lucy ?” asked Parker. 

No (replied Walton, with a smile); and, notwithstanding, I must 
confess I soon fell desperately in love with Lucy, and enjoyed a most 
delicious week, riding, walking, and boating, in her company. After 
that time my happiness was much disturbed by the occasional calls of a 
young gentleman, whom I quickly suspected of being a lover, and, alas! 
a favoured one, of Miss Somers. Of course I took an immense dislike 
to him, was for ever trying to ridicule him, and then, by losing my 
temper, making myself ridiculous. He was a good-looking, light- 
hearted, country-bred fellow, holding all cockneys in utter contempt. 
He made fun of my awkward attempts at agility, and was hugely de- 
lighted one day when I refused a fence which he cleared in style. 

One morning he had not made his appearance ; Lucy had been very 
amiable, and I very happy, when, about noon, as we were leaning on the 
little gate leading from the garden, idly amusing ourselves with ex- 
ploding the swollen seed-vessels of the bladder senna, I suddenly re- 
membered that I had never explored the magnificent ruins which I saw 
crowning a gentle hill about a mile distant. 

“You promised to go with me, Miss Somers,” I said; “ will you walk 
there this evening ?” 

She hesitated, and then said : 

“ T think not ; I am rather afraid of the damp in the long grass.” 

She afraid of the damp that would have forded a stream to get any- 
thing she wished for! No, she’ was expecting her lover, I felt sure ; and, 
being much irritated, made several tolerably rude speeches about young 
ladies’ fickleness, and so on. My suspicions proved well-founded ; the 
expected gentleman came dashing up soon after in a beautiful new 
phaeton, and invited Lucy to take a drive with him to 

I saw Lucy’s eyes sparkle with delight, while, on the contrary, an 
additional gloom overspread my countenance, as I contemplated inter- - 
nally the probability of spending the afternoon and evening alone. I 
believe the kind-hearted girl was sorry for me, for, just as she was 
leaving, she turned back to say, 


i “T am really sorry I cannot walk with you to the ruins, Mr. Walton ; 
ut as, 











to see them aright, 
You should visit them by the pale moonlight, 

and the moon rises very early this evening, suppose you visit them 

poetically—alone. You may easily be back by eleven.” 
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«“ And do you think,” said her lover, laughing, “that Mr. Walton 
dare visit them alone by moonlight ?” 

‘“‘ True courage,” said I, ‘depends much more on the mind than the 
body: your great muscular fellow is often a tremendous coward.” 

The gentleman favoured me with a fierce stare, as if to say, “ What do 
you mean by that?” but Lucy, taking his arm, Jed him away, leaving 
me by no means the happiest of mortals. 

I will not say how I spent that afternoon, or what bitter cud of re- 
flection I chewed; it is suflicient to state that, by the time the moon 
rose, I was thoroughly tired of my own company, and determined to set 
out for the ruins, which might furnish a change of sensation at any rate. 

As I passed through the little hamlet, its inhabitants were already 
at rest, and the only lights that appeared twinkled from upper windows. 
Perfect stillness reigned around, except that two dogs in distant farm- 
houses were alternately baying the moon and barking at each other. As 
I emerged from a deep lane and ascended the grassy hill, the moon was 
riding high in the heavens, and the ruin stood out dark and well-defined 
against the sky. It was most picturesque, and far more entire than I 
had anticipated. Long streamers of ivy trembled in the night-breeze, 
and I gazed on it as the personification of venerable old age patiently 
awaiting its time. 

But I will not stay to deseribe my sensations, though I assure you they 
were particularly fine and poetical ; I will only remark that I wandered 
for some minutes through the ruins admiring the good effect of the win- 
dows—each of which formed a dark frame to the bright picture beyond ; 
sometimes, indeed, grotesque shadows of projecting stones made me start— 
shadows by moonlight look so very tangible—but I quickly recovered 
myself, and smiled to think how little 1 was prone to superstitious feel- 
ings. At length I reached a winding stairease, dilapidated indeed, but 
of easy ascent ; care of course was necessary, as, except where the moon- 
light streamed through the narrow loophole windows, it was perfectly 
dark. 

I had ascended about half-way, when a sound, resembling a groan, 
met my ear. At once my boasted courage was gone, the blood ran back 
to my heart, and the cold fingers of fear wiped out every pleasant fancy. 
I was near one of the loopholes, and looking through it, the sight of the 
calm scene sleeping in moonlight appeared to reassure me. ‘ Perhaps,” 
thought I, “ it was the creaking of some old ivy stem against the rough 
stone-work.” The thought gave me courage, and I continued the ascent, 
when hark ! again that sound! Now unmistakably a human groan came 
heavily on the still air. A nameless dread seized on me; every tale of 
horror, from ‘* Mary the Maid of the Inn” to the last Radcliffian novel 
I had read, rushed at once on my memory; yet curiously mingled with 
these were Lucy’s arch looks and her lover’s scornful “ He dare not.” 
Fear and shame struggled for my possession: the latter prevailed, and 
with trembling knees I reached the top of the staircase, and found myself 
in a long dim room, at the farther end of which was a doorway. I had 
scarcely remarked it, when again that dismal sound issued from it, making, 
as it seemed to me, the night air cold and damp as it passed, and was 
slightly echoed back by the walls beyond. My legs felt heavy, large 
drops of perspiration stood on my forehead, and my breath seemed 
choking in my breast. Still, urged either by curiosity or fear, I pro- 
ceeded onwards. Perhaps there is a culminating point to fear, and I had 
passed it; or, more probably, I dared not turn back and have that 
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dreadful mystery following me ; certain it is, that at last I reached the 
doorway, though I never remember to have traversed so long a room 
before. The apartment I now reached, and round which I cast my 
fearful looks, was apparently more habitable than any I had yet seen: 
the window even was furnished with a sash, which, however, stood open. 
The groans, which for the last few minutes had been repeated at regular 
intervals, now ceased, and in my first survey I saw nothing that could 
have caused them. Partly reassured, I entered, but soon a slight rust- 
ling in one corner attracted my attention, and—good Heavens! could it 
be ?—either my fear deceived me, or I saw a coffin! I cast a look at 
the open window—it was not far from the ground below. I could easily 
jump out—but no, an irresistible impulse drew me towards the object of 
my fear. I was within a few steps of it, when suddenly a hideous form 
started up, and—I knew nothing more until I found myself on a mound 
of tolerably soft earth outside the ruin. It appeared that I had leaped 
out of the window, and as I felt of my bones, heartily congratulated 
myself that none of them were broken. 

“¢ What was it after all?” asked the taciturn gentleman. 

* And pray,” inquired Parker, “ is it the groaning, the coffin, or the 
hideous form, that you consider almost a ghost ?””’ 

You shall hear (returned Walton). But where was 1? Oh, examining 
if any of my limbs were fractured. Well, I had just satisfied myself on 
that point, and was in the act of gathering myself up, when an old 
woman, or rather a hideous old hag, stood before me. ‘* You old witch! 
who are you?” I exclaimed. 

“Tam no witch,” was the answer; “ 1 takes care of the habbey, and 
shows it to wisitors. Maybe you are one; rumantic young gentlemen 
sometimes comes o’ nights, but I tooks you to be one of those mischeevous 
boys that comes from the village a plaguing me.” 

‘‘ And are you not afraid of being here alone ?” said I, with an in- 
ward shudder, as I thought of the fearful sight I had seen. 

** Bless us, no, sir; there’s nothing to be afeard on, except if I was 
took ill on a sudden it would be awkward. But as mother, and grand- 
mother afore she, died in a fit, I sleeps in my coffin to be all ready if I’m 
took.” 

How I hated the old hag for explaining in such a simple way the 
cause of my terror! To think that an old woman snoring between deal 
boards‘ could so have.unmanned me! Nevertheless, let no one laugh 
until they have been placed in similar circumstances. 

“‘T suppose Miss Lucy finely enjoyed your fright,” remarked! one of 
the friends. 

I did not give her the opportunity. When I reached her home 
about midnight, I found the family in great alarm at my absence. I 
told them very composedly where I had been, expressed my great admi- 
ration of the ruins, and mentioned incidentally the singularity of the old 
woman choosing to sleep in her coffin. 

“I wonder you were not frightened,” cried Lucy; ‘ rf I had remem- 
bered it, I would have warned you of her foolish fancy.” 

“We Londoners,” said I, “ are not such cowards as to dread ugly old 
women ; we think young ones much more dangerous.” 

“ Then you consider this adventure almost a ghost story?” said the 
quiet friend. 

“ About as much so as stories ever are—if they be true,” observed 
Parker, with a sneer. 

















NICHOLAS FLAMEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XV. 


LittLe doubting but the whole family would be included in the king’s 
summons, Nicholas’s first care on the morrow was to remove his mother 
and cousin from the house ; but in Margot he encountered a resistance 
to his wishes as obstinate as it was unexpected. She would listen to no 
expostulations—if summoned to the palace, to the palace she would go; 
and Nicholas, at no time the most persevering of disputants, was fain to 
yield the point. Margot, however, joined her persuasions to his own to 
induce Dame Flamel to absent herself for the nonce, being keenly alive 
to the consequences that might ensue from the old woman’s inimical dis- 
position towards the Templars, should she be interrogated before the 
king. Their efforts were seconded by the good dame’s alarm at so un- 
wonted an occurrence, and one of so grave a nature in her quiet life, as 
a visit from the officers of justice, and with many a sigh she turned her 
back upon her dwelling, leaving the cousins in no enviable frame of 
mind. 

But though Margot’s uneasiness was to the full as great as that of 
Nicholas, it was the offspring of other fears than his. She had lain 
awake the greater part of the night, revolving in her mind contending 
probabilities connected with the coming day’s events; and ultimately 
encouraged the hope that when Nicholas came calmly to reason over the 
matter, he would see the necessity—especially should she be involved in his 
peril—of so framing his answers to the king’s questions as to commit 
none of the parties concerned. Her greatest dread now was, therefore, 
lest she should not be named in the summons—lest the king should not 
even know of her existence, and that she should be exeluded from parti- 
cipation in an adventure in which the deepest interests of her heart were 
at stake. Hers was one of those eager, resolved natures to which the 
storms of life furnish more excitement than terror, and whose emotions, 
when roused, overrule and silence all the dictates of prudence. ‘Two 
lives—the dearest, the only lives she claimed any portion in, were threa- 
tened ; and though wholly destitute of power to ward off the impending 
danger, she felt the sharing their doom would be bliss comp with a 
protracted uncertainty as to the issue. So when, about a quarter of an 
hour after Dame Flamel’s departure, two Exempts du Chatelet stopped 
before the house, and in a loud voice called upon its occupants to come 
forth in the king’s name, Margot sprang up with alacrity and appeared 
before them ere Nicholas had risen from his stool. 

The officials, having ascertained that the house contained no more in- 
mates, made for the river, ordering their prisoners to move on before them. 
The cousins obeyed without uttering an expression of surprise, having by 
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so much the advantage of most persons in a similar predicament that 
they were thoroughly aware of what awaited them. Nicholas was moody 
and dejected, and Margot absorbed in thought; the more ordinary 
feeling of awe which might be supposed to pervade the minds of two 
young people about to appear for the first time in so august a presence, 
being completely subdued by more powerful emotions. 

At last all those chilling preliminaries which, when an important crisis 
is at hand, seem to lengthen out minutes into hours were over; and the 
cousins, ascending a winding flight of rude stone steps that to them seemed 
grand and spacious, presently stood in the closet wherein the most politic 
head in France sought to control the destinies of men, and where Philip’s 
spirit was felt even before the monarch appeared. 

When he entered, it would have been easy for those who knew him to 
detect on his brow a shade of care or sadness—no familiar expression 
there—softening its habitual severity. As Margot raised her eyes to his, 
she well understood the word “ terrible” which had been applied to him 
on the eve by those who must have known his temper well, and all hope 
of leniency deserted her bosom in an instant. Expediency might, indeed, 
avail, but pleading could not; and yet how conceal the truth from his 
searching glance? She trembled before that look, and questioned the 
firmness of her own heart in the face of the trial that awaited her. 

The king scanned them both as they stood abashed before him, and an 
involuntary exclamation escaped his lips at sight of Margot’s brilliant 
beauty. After satisfying himself, by a few brief queries, as to Flamel’s 
identity and profession, he inquired into circumstances solely relating to 
Margot, and seemed half inclined to repent having had her brought for- 
ward; but when assured by the young girl herself that she was an 
habitual witness to the transactions in her cousin’s office, he muttered : 

‘Perhaps it is better so—the more witnesses, the more likely are we 
to get at the truth;” and then continued in a louder key to address the 
scrivener, whilst Margot fell back a few paces: 

‘“* And so, Master Nicholas Flamel, you carry your assurance so far as 
to tamper with matters of high treason. You had a bold heart when you 
set about that task. Tell me at once the history of this letter”—pre- 
senting that before noticed—‘ by whom devised—to whom addressed ? 
Nay, nay, speak not to me, with bent knee and quivering lip, of your 
loyalty and devotion, nor of your innocence either, but relate simply, and 
honestly if you can, everything respecting this document, which I have 
good cause to know is the work of your pen.” 

Nicholas, still retaining the posture he had assumed the moment his 
sovereign addressed him, now poured forth his simple tale with a veracity 
that more than once startled poor Margot, who with difficulty restrained 
her tears as she heard Almeric so unhesitatingly named as the guilty 
party, and watched the expression of Philip’s overclouded countenance. 
But vainly did the king press Flamel as to the person for whom the 
letter was intended; on this point the scrivener positively declared his 
most perfect ignorance. 

“Take heed what you say. Hitherto I have had no reason to doubt 
your truth, which, believe me, will be more to your profit than the best- 
devised fraud. Suffer yourself to be considered unto the end the un- 
willing tool of designing people.” 
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“« And if my silence be punished with death, sire,” said Flamel, firmly, 
“‘T may not answer otherwise than the truth.” 

The king stood for a moment with bent brows, as if considering how 
next to proceed. ) 

“Well,” said he at length, “it matters not—that one failing clue is 
easily supplied—the facts to which you own sufficiently confirm my worst 
suspicions. I had not thought that even a Templar would dare——but 
he shall pay dearly for it!” 

As Philip muttered the last few words between his teeth he turned 
upon his heel, and in so doing suddenly faced Margot, whose strength 
seemed scarce able to support her. 

‘¢ And how sayest thou, maiden? Thou wert witness to this transac- 
tion—thy wits may be sharper, thine ears quicker—thou hast, mayhap, 
gathered something which has escaped the scrivener. Speak, what 
knowest thou of this matter ?” 

During the dialogue between the king and her cousin, Margot’s coun- 
tenance had been alternately pale and flushed, as if contending emotions 
were struggling for mastery ; but when Philip addressed her she seemed 
to take a sudden resolution. Sinking on one knee, her long lashes 
alone casting a shade on her now colourless cheek, she murmured almost 
inaudibly : 

‘Alas! my liege, your royal hand holds the evidence of my guilt. 
What would you more ?” 

“Thy guilt! And pray how mayest thou be connected with this 
business ?”’ exclaimed the king, in some surprise. 

‘That letter, sire, is mine.” 

‘“‘ Thine!” 

“ Ay, please, my liege.” 

Philip gazed at the pale and agitated girl with a dubious frown. 

‘The Knight d’Aulnoy, sire,” continued Margot, rapidly, “employed 
these means to blind the vigilance of my importunate Nn whose 
watchfulness he could not otherwise baffle—this missive was destined for, 
and secretly remitted to, me. We have met since; sometimes in the 
palace gardens, where I must have dropped the letter.” And Margot 
gasped as if she were about to faint. 

At first a flush of angry suspicion mounted to the king’s brow; but 
as the young girl proceeded in her broken confessions, and raised her 
impassioned orbs to his, his thoughts took a new channel, and that 
which on the face of it had seemed impossible, her loveliness evidently 
made probable even to him. His quick eye turned from the maiden to 
Flamel, to seek in his countenance some signs of an understanding 
between them; but all the gradations from boundless surprise to sor- 
rowful indignation were so naturally and powerfully depicted on the 
young man’s visage, that to one so well read in the human heart as 
Philip was, no doubt as to the sincerity of his emotions could remain. 
The known licentiousness of the younger Templars so bore out such a 
tale as to make it, under ordinary circumstances, no matter for marvel ; 
but the king was too deeply interested a party in the present case to 
admit it at once as true. Beckoning, therefore, Flamel within the 
ample recess of the window, he inquired with great minuteness into the 
details of his every-day life, as well as of Margot’s. 
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Nicholas sketched the picture of their innocent and retired existence 
previous to this event in a manner which, tinged as it was with the 
acerbity of his feelings at the change that had taken place, bore the 
stamp of honesty ; no art, however consummate, could have thus coun- 
terfeited nature, and every word he uttered carried conviction with it. 
In the bitterness of the moment he narrated to the king the particulars 
of D’Aulnoy’s first visit to his house, which had entailed such fatal con- 
sequences to his happiness and honour, and of his own introduction to 
the Temple, dwelling on every circumstance connected with it, not even 
omitting the legends to which he had on that occasion been an auditor, 
and informing him of his subsequent transactions with the young knights. 
Philip listened with attention, putting many pertinent questions, and 
inquiring with great exactness the days and the hour when Nicholas 
usually went to the Temple. Then turning to Margot, he addressed her 
a few words of severe, almost threatening admonition, to which she 
listened with ashy cheek and glassy look, as if with the appearance of 
innocence its light had for ever departed. Strange to say, throughout 
the admissions of the two cousins the name of Almeric d’Aulnoy had 
alone transpired, so completely was he uppermost in their thoughts ; 
Esquin de Flexian haying passed like a mere shadow before their minds. 
This preoccupation on their part greatly simplified their story, and made 
it sound credible in the king’s ears. Flamel, who had clearly been 
throughout the offended, not the offending party, was dismissed with the 
blandest assurances of royal protection and favour, coupled with strict 
injunctions to deserve that favour by keeping the most profound silence 
on the subject of that morning’s interview. 

“My good burghers of Paris may rest assured that the eye of their 
lord sees their wrongs and their sufferings—the oppression and petty 
— under which they groan ; and neither the lordling’s coronet, nor 

e priest’s tonsure, nor, by Our Lady, the cross of the Temple, shall 
shield those who terrify and compel them, or bring disgrace beneath 
their quiet roofs. I will look to these matters; and though, mayhap, 
my measures be not so speedy as I could wish, yet let the oppressed re- 
main satisfied that my justice shall overtake the oppressor. In the 
meanwhile, as I have private and very forcible reasons for suffering this 
affair to sleep awhile, you will take some strong measures to protect this 
maiden effectually from the licentious pursuit which you have at present 
no power to oppose. A convent were the safest abode: I recommend 
her to take the veil, not only as a temporary means of safety, but as 
one of enduring expiation. You may send her to Maubuisson, where 
itshall be my care that she be received without demur. As a father, 
not as a judge, would Philip deal with his faithful citizens and loyal 
subjects.” 

Flamel had sense enough to feel that he was expected to give utterance 
to some expressions of gratitude, of which, indeed, he owed no small 
share to Providence for having brought him scathless through the lion’s 
den ; and though unpractised in the courtier’s art, he managed to com- 
ply with the obvious expectations of the monarch, and retired from the 
presence leaving a better impression behind him than most of those 
whom chance or the privilege of rank brought in contact with Philip. 
When the door closed upon the cousins, a very visible pleasure was 
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depicted on the king’s countenance—a weight was taken off his heart 
and the relief was legible in ever y feature. 

“Thus, then,” said he, tossing the scrivener’s careful performance on 
the floor and spurning it contemptuously —“ thus, then, do I treat the foul 
calumny that would have cast a blemish on my own roy al ermine.’ 

And passing with erect head and expanded brow into a neighbouring 
chamber, where two persons were awaiting him, he addressed them in a 
light tone of pleasantry very unusual with him: 

«Well, my worthy, painstaking, grave ministers, you have displayed 
infinite zeal in bringing to my knowledge the obscure amours of a 
foolish Templar with a burgher maiden, and, faith, I could find it in my 
heart to make you smart for the idle jest! Really, Enguerrand—and 
even you, Nogaret—you let your dislike to the Templars carry you too 
far when you attempt to disturb my peace of mind with such causeless 
reports as these. What, messires ! you stoop to pick up a love ¢engon 
in the palace-garden, too familiar in its boldness to be addressed to high- 
born dame, and you would bring it home to one of my royal family! 
You show, methinks, but little respect to my house in casting such an 
aspersion upon one of its members. It requires many a good service to 
outbalance so poor a compliment.” 

«May you not, sire, even now be labouring under a delusion,” replied 
a man whose dry, astucious countenance was to the full as expressive of 
daring as of craft. 

Nay, Nogaret—I have examined this matter too closely to be de- 
ceived. Indeed, after what you suggested, it behoved me and none other 
to take cognizance of it. Now mark me. You see the Templar d’Aulnoy 
enter my garden, and instead of charitably supposing him to have been 
introduced thither by his two brothers who are in our household, you at 
once determine that he can only be there with the view to attrac t—nay , 
that he had actually attracted the notice of one of our princesses. You 
find in the same gardens, open to so many of our own retinue, a docu- 
ment which, of all others, you should have least imagined likely to be 
addressed to any one connected with us; and you, without hesitation, 
make up your mind that it was intended for the spouse of one of our 
sons; and this without proof or clue, but such as your own imaginations 
may have afforded. Upon grounds slight as these you break in upon 
my peace—set spies upon my own attendants and their friends, and all 
to no purpose. Well was it that the name of the Templar brought 
back to my memory that of the scribe with whom I knew him to “be 
already engaged, and whose handwriting I had seen before, or with all 
your boasted sagacity I should never have seen through this affair. I 
have had him and a young girl of his family closeted with me for the 
last half hour, and am the more satisfied with the result of their exami- 
nation that I see no reason whatever to doubt their sincerity.” 

“ These people may have been bought over,” said Marigny, with an 
insinuating: air. 

“‘ Nay—nay, thank God,” said the king, “ you cannot maintain your 
position. This girl, who is fair enough to tempt the saints, not to speak 
of such confirmed sinners as the Templars are known to be, has confessed 
her own shame. Moreover, it is pretty clear that neither she nor any of 
her connexions have ever, by accident or calling, been brought in contact 
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with the palace or any of its occupants. I tell you, for once, long-headed 
as you may think yourselves, you are at fault.” 

Snguerrand suffered his eyes to drop to the floor, fearing, peradventure, 
lest their language should be at variance with that of his lips, whilst he 
said in the blandest tone : 

“ Every heart in France would have bled had our tale proved true ; 
but our own sorrow at having been, as it were, the instruments fated to 
bring so great a calamity to light would have far surpassed that of all 
others.” 

Nogaret, on the contrary, raised his meaning look to the king’s face, 
a’sarcastic smile playing about his thin white lips as he coldly observed : 

‘“‘ What subject dare breathe so bold a suggestion in the ear of a king 
and a father unless he had arrived in his own mind at a conviction of the 
truth, although he might not be able to lay his train of reasoning clear 
before his master.” 

“ By my troth, I know not,” said Philip, laughing ; “he who dared 
at the king’s bidding go and pluck the pope’s beard within shadow of his 
own Vatican may dare a great deal with the king ever after. Messires,” 
he continued, in a sterner tone, “ you had well-nigh wounded my paternal 
feelings even more than my pride; but in my gratitude for the blow 
being averted I may well forgive the attempt to inflict it. Let me not, 
however, hear more of this now or ever—such topics pass the boundary 
of our confidence. Enguerrand, in an hour hence, and you, Nogaret, 
in two, return hither to talk of that which more properly belongs to your 
province.” 

So saying, the king dismissed his ministers, his triumph in the happy 
result of his interview with the scrivener somewhat checked by the mis- 
trust which the passive acquiescence of the one, and, the doubts which, 
despite all the sophistry of his own heart, the bluntness of the other had 
awakened. 

“‘ My eyes are open—I will be watchful,” muttered the king, as he 
again weighed the matter in his mind; and from that hour the vile worm 
suspicion gnawed at the core of his domestic happiness. 


XVI. 


As Margot and Nicholas retraced their way homeward they were 
absorbed in thought too painful for utterance. Each was conscious that 
an explanation was necessary, and could not be much longer delayed; 
yet, although until that painful passage was over neither could be at rest, 
each felt reluctant to enter upon it. A perfect understanding between 
them was the more urgent, that one incautious word might suffice to 
break up the peace of their home for ever. 

As they passed Pernelle’s house on the Pont-au-Change, Nicholas, 
more perhaps from habit than intention, paused before it. 

“ No—not now—not before I have spoken with you, I implore,” said 
Margot, detaining him by the sleeve of his robe ; “ later you may do as 
you please, but not until you have heard me.” 

‘“‘J was not going to eter,’ said Nicholas; “I would not for worlds 
face Pernelle with you at this moment.” 

Scalding tears filled Margot’s eyes, and burning blushes suffused her 
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cheek, but she answered not. Indeed, her heart was too full for utter- 
ance; but more than ever did she feel that she and the selected bride of 
her cousin could not live under the same roof. One circumstance alone 
gave her comfort in her trying situation, and courage to support it—the 
king had pointed out a peaceful haven in which she could, henceforth, 
find shelter. A few days back such a retreat would have seemed to her 
little preferable to the grave; but her eye had, since then, measured new 
and deep abysses in life, and her spirit had become steeled by an immense 
sacrifice. In what would liberty avail her now? Liberty were her fall— 
the seal stamped on her disgrace; but the cloister would redeem her 
self-traduced innocence ; nay, even those for whose sake the sacrifice was 
made would think of her with gentle pity, perhaps with gratitude, and 
even Pernelle could not scorn. ‘There was something so soothing to her 
galled pride in this conclusion, that, as her mind dwelt upon, and got 
familiar with it, her looks became more serene, and her form recovered 
something of its native dignity. 

Scarcely had they re-entered home than Nicholas, before even has- 
tening to allay his mother’s fears, ushered Margot into his study, and, 
ere she could open her lips, he said: 

‘‘ T know you are innocent of all wherewith you have this day charged 
yourself—had I thought otherwise you should never have darkened these 
doors again! I know that every single word you’ uttered was false !— 
but, Margot, Margot, wherefore so fearfully commit yourself, unless a 
guilty motive prompted the bold, unmaidenly deed ?” 

“Had the Templar perished through the king’s wrath,” replied 
Margot, firmly, “think you that you or yours would have escaped his 
brother's revenge ?” 

**No; despite the fair words of the king, doubtless the oppressor’s 
hand had been upon us. But, Margot, what means of safety have you 
chosen ! How came your imagination to suggest aught of this nature ? 
I tremble to think of that, Margot.” 

‘© T knew the secret of that letter—I knew the person for whom it was 
intended—had seen—had spoken with her; had I not averted the king’s 
suspicions, you—the Templar—herself, perhaps, had been sacrificed to 
his indignation. Start not, nor look thus scared or incredulous, as if, 
because once I uttered a falsehood when not one but many lives hung 
on my lips, you deemed me incapable of truth again. Nay, I see how it 
is ; though I have saved your life I have forfeited your esteem. But I 
could never endure your cold contempt, or the unconquerable prejudices 
which I know, from this day forth, you will entertain against me. I 
shall not sit by your hearth to watch, day by day, your decreasing 
friendship ; I will avail myself of the king’s bounty, and take the veil at 
Maubuisson. There, at least, I shall trouble you no more. I think I 
have averted the danger that impended over this unhappy family, which, 
in justice, you must admit did not originate with me.” 

“* Nay, do nothing rashly. I cannot but own that, for all I owe you, 
it is impossible for me to see in you the same Margot I last evening 
parted from, nor shall I perhaps be able to behold you with pleasure for 
some time to come; but suspicion may be changed into confidence, and 
blame into praise, by a patient adherence to a steady line of conduct. I 
seek not to penetrate the mystery of that fatal letter; I will not force 
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you to revelations which it may neither be safe for you to utter nor for 
me to listen to. Nor should we, for her peace of mind and our own sakes, 
make my mother acquainted with what has happened otherwise than in 
a vague and general way. But with Pernelle I must be more explicit ; 
she shall be informed of my interview with the king, and my involve- 
ment with the Templars. I must let her know what she risks in an 
union with me.” 

“If she truly love you, such risk can make no difference in her 
views.” 

“TI do not expect it will; I believe her affections unalterably mine. 
And, alas! if those of her condition would wed none but such as are safe 
from the strong hand, they must all take shelter beneath the veil, for 
what burgher can call himself free or his house secure in these times ? 
Still, no mystery must exist between Pernelle and me; but your secret, 
Margot, is your own, nor will I betray it even to her with whom I can 
have no other concealment. Oh, Margot! better the veil a thousand 
times than encounter the dangers that will threaten you should the 
Templar gain wind of what has happened! But you would not—you 
are too proud, and surely, Margot, too virtuous, to permit his approach. 
Consider what he has to offer—a love which any woman, Saracen or 
Jew, beguiled or vile, may share alike—a love that has no truth, no 
morrow—the passing caprice of an hour! I speak not of the broken 
ties of duty, but only of the nature of such a connexion.” 

* At Maubuisson not even the arm of a Templar is long enough to 
reach me,” said Margot. 

“ As a temporary retreat the plan were not objectionable. Luckily, 
the Templars are often obliged to shift their residence; besides, it is my 
firm purpose soon to remove myself from their sphere. When the eye 
of the powerful has fallen upon one in my humble walk of life, he never 
can be too prompt in flying from its influence. I trust I shall soon have 
ample means to further whatever views I may think it expedient to carry 
out, and we may once more, though not in Paris, and when this storm 
and its effects be blown over, form a happy and united family.” 

“In my turn, Nicholas, I say you never can again be to me what you 
once were,” said Margot, with mournful emphasis; “for those dangers 
which you anticipate show sufficiently that you have ceased to understand 
me. New affections have sprung up in your heart, and banished thence 
those of a more remote date. I dare say it is the way of life—at least, 
I have often heard my aunt assert it—but it is a bitter lesson at the first 
teaching. Whatever wrong you may now do me in your heart I am 
sure _ will be sorry for one day, when you see how little I shall have 
justified your harsh opinion.” 

“God grant it be so, cousin,” said Nicholas, unmoved by Margot’s 
evident distress—“ then would my warmest prayers be heard; but let us 
not rejoice that the heat of the day is over ere evening set in. Margot, 
you must expect, henceforth—and take it as a mark of brotherly love— 
that my eye be upon you. I confess my confidence in you is shaken.” 

‘“* Unjust—ungenerous!” muttered Margot, as she rushed from the 
room to seek her chamber. 

‘‘ Heaven’s wisdom is indeed infinite,” thought Nicholas, gazing after 
her retiring form. “I never could have clasped her to my breast after 
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this morning’s expedient, generous and unselfish though its motive ma 

have been, as I can my own spotless bride ; and yet, poor child, if I had 
selected her, would not her every thought have been tinged by the cir- 
cumstance? I must not be too severe. Perhaps, too, [ may be mis- 
taken ; the Templar may be engaged with other thoughts ; but how are 
those to be trusted who overstep the boundary line of duty and honour?” 


XVII. 

NicHo.as did his bride but justice in supposing that his communica- 
tion respecting his circumstances would not diminish her joy in their ap- 
proaching union. Her heart was indeed wholly his ; and her father 
seemed as eager as, if not more so than, the young people themselves for 
the performance of the marriage ceremony. He would soon, he said, be 
obliged to take a journey to Spain on matters of importance, and yet de- 
murred at leaving his three unprotected, motherless daughters sole tenants 
of his house. An early day was, accordingly, appointed for the solemni- 
zation of the nuptials; and Margot’s departure for Maubuisson was de- 
ferred in order that she might be present on the festive occasion. Nicholas, 
true to his determination, such time as he could call his own, kept an in- 
cessant watch upon her every movement ; but he was now frequently 
obliged to attend at his future father-in-law’s dwelling, where new in- 
terests, despite his wise resolution, greatly withdrew his attention from 
his young cousin. And whilst her proud spirit was yet smarting under 
his cold rebuke—whilst she watched the eager preparations for that felicit 
in which, notwithstanding her best endeavours, she could not joi, D’Aul- 
noy, duly informed of her self-devotion, though, luckily for Flamel, igno- 
rant of the extent of his revelations, managed to get speech of her, and 
poured into her ear glowing assurances of boundless love and gratitude. 

Under the impression that the life she had saved at the price of her 
own peace and happiness was devoted to another, she received him at 
first with coldness, repulsing his advances with steadiness and courage. 
Her pride was in arms. She had told her cousin that he would one day 
repent his unkind and unjust suspicions, and she was determined he 
should do so. Well had it been for Margot could she have maintained 
this frame of mind, and persevered in this line of conduct, offspring 
though they were of the more questionable, instead of the higher and 
finer, feelings of woman’s nature. But the young knight, whilst speak- 
ing of her interview with the king, spoke also of the Prior of Mont- 
faucon’s treachery. Indeed, he said Flexian had owned to the fraud; 
and though in so doing he attempted to pass it off as a mere pleasantry, 
it was Almeric’s opinion that he had used his name as a shield against 
the consequences of his deed, and that he would not have cared a straw 
if he or any other of his friends had expiated his offence. 

It was obvious that D’Aulnoy’s explanation struck a severe blow at 
Margot’s heroic resolution, which seemed to waver as he spoke, showing 
how weak and insecure is the moral edifice reared on any other basis but 
principle. She wept and smiled by turns ; and Almeric, perceiving his 
advantage, pressed his suit with all the eloquence and sophistry of pas- 
sion. It was easy, he urged—having extracted from her lips her simple 
history—for those who, like the scrivener, had secured their own ends, 
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and were about to be happy in their own way, to permit others to con- 
sign themselves to the joyless, sunless existence of acell; but she knew 
not the many long days and weary nights of repentance that would fol- 
low such a step. He entreated her to pause, and to think ere she ex- 
changed for the dull life of a nun the years of mutual bliss that would 
crown her self-sacrifice would she but hearken to his vows. If conceal- 
ment from the eye of her relations was her object, in the quiet spot he 
would select for her she would be as much hidden from the world as in 
the gloomy retirement of monastic seclusion. And still Margot listened, 
and her only reply was in tears. 

Whilst Margot was thus exposed to the peril from which Nicholas 
most wished to shield her, everything conspired to blind him to the fact. 
Besides his own more immediate cares connected with his approaching 
nuptials, he again suffered himself, although he had determined never 

ain to be involved with the Templars, whose intrigues had well-nigh 
proved so fatal to him, to be drawn by Canches into the magic circle 
from which he made unavailing efforts to escape. And although in the 
cold averted eye of Almeric d’Aulnoy he thought he could read a grow- 
ing malevolence to himself, yet, as it was shown in no overt act or covert 
threat, and as it seemed to announce a cessation of all private intercourse 
with his family, Flamel hailed the circumstance rather as an advantage 
than otherwise. 

Maubuisson, no longer deemed a necessity, was discarded from Nicho- 
las’s thoughts, nor was it further alluded to by Margot. ‘They were, to 
all appearance, forgotten by those high personages in whose delicate 
concerns they had been so suddenly involved, and everything sank back 
into its accustomed routine. Nicholas, when at home, resumed his wild 
speculations, and more than ever neglected the honest trade to which he 
had once looked forward as his sole means of existence ; but even whilst 
all seemed hushed, and hope held out more than one sunny prospect 
wherewith to cheer, or, peradventure, to delude him, the deceptive calm, 
as often happens in life, was but the forerunner of coming trouble. 

One morning as Flamel, according to his wont, bent his steps towards 
the Pont-au-Grand et Petit Chatelet—this bridge being then a crowded 
street composed of wooden houses chiefly inhabited by the goldsmiths 
and money-changers, among whom Pernelle’s father was considered one 
of the most opulent—he felt unusually elated. Threading the narrow 

age where so much wealth lay accumulating, he could not help won- 
dering at his luck, hopeless as he had once been of obtaining, even by 
his most strenuous exertions, the slightest modicum of that wealth of 
which he was now about to claim so large a share with the proud feeling 
of having done nothing base in order to achieve so great an object, his 
heart, his understanding, and his conscience, having been all along con- 
sulted together with his interest. His spirit became even lighter as such 
reflections floated across his mind ; and lighter vanities than he was in 
the habit of indulging visited his faney. 

Yes, he would, henceforth, don a robe trimmed with as rich a fur, and 
a gold chain as heavy as any respectable Parisian citizen need boast of ; 
and though he certainly did not covet the privilege of exhibiting those 
celebrated shoes @ la poulaine first introduced under the reign of 
Philip le Bel, which displayed a longer and more inconvenient point 
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according to the progressive rank of the wearer, still he would lengthen 
his own by the admissible angle that bespoke the pretensions of the com- 
fortable burgher. 

It was one of those rare days of sunny juvenility of which the stu- 
dent’s prematurely developed mind knew so few ; and when he stood in 
the changer’s office and found there neither master nor clerk, he con- 
ceived—so much were all things tinged with the colour of his own 
thoughts—that some festival had tempted them from their usual avoca- 
tions. Apparently some one was on the watch for him; for in a few 
seconds Pernelle herself appeared. Beyond a more than ordinary pale- 
ness there was no visible change about her—her manner was as composed 
as ever; yetscarcely had Nicholas glanced at her but he felt that some- 
thing uncommon had happened. She held out her hand to him with her 
wonted smile, and said in a voice tremulous with suppressed tears : 

“ All is over between us from this day forth, Nicholas, but I would be 
the first to tell you of it.” 

“ With your free will and consent ?” inquired Flamel, with a look of 
surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Parnelle—“ not only with my free will and consent, but 
at my especial desire. My friends advised me to avoid this formal ex- 
planation, and, without informing you of the real cause of the change, 
gradually to cool and break off with you. Some arguments there were 
in favour of this plan ; but averse as I feel from anything bordering on 
deceit, I am still more so from suffering you to imagine that I ever could 
change in my sentiments towards you; and I shall be the better able to 
bear our separation when I am assured that I shall yet retain your——” 
she hesitated, and blushingly added—*“ your regard.” 

“ But,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ I can conceive no circumstance of a nature so 
grave as to force such a measure upon us—it was but yesterday that your 
father embraced me as a son.” 

“And last night,” resumed Pernelle, in the same calm, deliberate 
manner as before, “he opened to us the real state of the case. His 
fortune was altogether imaginary—he was about to fly his creditors, and 
try to repair his losses by some successful plan or another, which was to 
take him on a long journey, of which we could not at present be sharers. 
He charged us to remain here until”—her tell-tale cheek spoke clearly 
enough this part of his advice, which she seemed most anxious to con- 
ceal—‘ until such time as our presence having baffled the creditors we 
should be able to join him more leisurely. You perceive,” said Pernelle, 
with difficulty restraining her fast-coming tears, “I am actuated by no 
sentiment of generosity—common prudence forbids that I should throw 
my poverty into the scales with your own difficulties. Friends,” she con- 
tinued, her bosom heaving with convulsive efforts to repress the visible 
signs of her anguish—* friends, I trust, we shall ever remain to the 
latest hour of our lives.” 

A prolonged silence ensued. Nicholas was evidently stunned by the 
intelligence—he suffered his head to fall upon his breast, and thought 
long and anxiously ; then, suddenly striding up to the sorrowing girl 
and taking her hand, he said gently : 

‘You may renounce me, but cannot compel me to do the same by you, 


Pernelle. Our troth has been plighted—nor do I consider either of us 
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at liberty to retract so solemn an engagement. I thank you from my 
heart for not attempting to deceive me—I have not deserved, nor shall T 
ever deserve, such treatment at your hands.” 

Pernelle’s grateful feelings found no words. Flamel’s kindness had 
broken through the artificial reserve she had imposed on herself, and her 
tears now flowed unchecked down her pale cheek. Nicholas departed, 
confident that he had poured into her ear the only comfort that could 
avail her; and eager to consult with his mother upon the best means of 
speedily extricating Pernelle from her painful situation, hurried home as 
fast as he could, Still there was sufficient leisure for many an unpleasant 
thought to obtrude itself on his mind; and above all there was a dull, 
heavy sense of falling back upon a former position from which it had 
been that morning his dearest anticipation to escape for ever. It was 
the rolling down of the stone which had well-nigh gained the summit. 
Something in his looks, perhaps, spoke the dejection of his heart, for his 
mother’s first inquiry on seeing him was, what ailed him? her next, 
what had happened? and as he was revolving in his mind the best mode 
of breaking the unpleasant news, she said, testily : 

“ Oh! you need not tell me—you may make a mystery of this as well 
as of all the rest. You go out and come in by night and by day, with- 
out so much as saying, By your leave, or otherwise troubling me with an 
account of your doings—you have secret conferences with your cousin, 
but have nothing to confide to your own mother. Ah me! I wish you 
were married and the head of a family; and may your wife never know 
how difficult is the widow’s task, and oftentimes how bitter! I shall 
then, at least, have a companion and a friend near me. Pernelle will 
indeed be the daughter of my bosom.” 

* T am glad to hear that,” said Flamel, smoothing somewhat his brow 
of care; “fas to those nocturnal rambles which lay so heavy on your 
heart, | repeat again and again, dear mother, were they my secret alone, 
they should be yours the next instant; but they concern the Knights 
Templars, and them only—surely their affairs cannot so deeply atiect 
you.” 

“ They may affect us all sooner or later,” answered the old dame, 
shaking her head gravely. ‘* However, if you adhere to your plan of re- 
moving to another city for a time, this unhappy connexion will be broken, 
never, I hope, to be renewed.” 

“That, unfortunately,” observed Flamel, “ will be out of my power as 
matters now stand.” 

“How! Do you mean again to postpone your union ?” exclaimed the 
old woman, clasping her hands in the very helplessness of impatience. 

‘Under the present circumstances certainly not,’ said Flamel, “ for 

oor Pernelle will require all the comfort which love can give to bear up 
under the unforeseen calamity that has overtaken her.” 

“Eh! what!” ejaculated Dame Flamel. “ Is the rich changer dead ? 
Good St. Joseph !—to think of that! But I have always remarked it is 
so in this world—the rich go off like the snuff of a candle, whilst the 
poor make up in days what they lack in joys. Woe’s me! but it isa 
a and a sad thing to think how one is mown down in this valley 
or tears. 


Here Nicholas found means to break through his mother’s lamentations 
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over a misfortune that had not happened, to inform her of what had 
really taken place. The blow was so unexpected, that at first the old 
woman found no words to express her sense of the visitation ; she bowed 
her head on her hands, and was for a time absorbed in thought. 

“This is most truly cruel,” she said, when she again looked up. 
‘Heaven has dealt me a severe stroke when I thought the bitterness of 
my cup was all drained to the last drop, and my lips would at last come 
to the honey! If it is bitter to see one’s hopes crushed in youth, in age 
it is gall and wormwood! To the old, every hope that is blighted seems 
the Jast ; life’s morrow is so uncertain that the heart dares scarce frame 
a fresh one. Ah, my son, my son! these tidings are indeed evil for us 
all. Poor Pernelle! so good, so fair, and so young—for her do I most 
grieve. Well, happen what may, she shall ever find a mother in me.” 

“ How glad I am,” exclaimed Nicholas, “ that your feelings so exactly 
correspond with my own! and how happy it will make the poor girl in 
her affliction to find us all unchanged !” 

Dame Flamel looked up with a strange and dubious expression ; for 
her words had in no manner the meaning which her son in his simplicity 
attached to them. Not that she was unmoved by the trials of the un- 
offending Pernelle, or could think without a pang of the additional one 
she was about to inflict; but her whole life had been but a protracted 
struggle against unmerited adversity ; and let philosophers say what the 
will about its uses, it is with the human heart as with the soil—the 
sunny influence of summer brings forth the flowers not the chill of 
winter, and long suffering is apt to harden the heart and make it barren. 
One consideration, moreover, in Dame Flamel’s mind far outweighed 
every other ; it was the interest she took in her son’s welfare. Her chief 
and longest cherished hope had been to see him spared those trials which 
had worn and fretted away her own existence. Indeed, the possibility of 
his holding his engagement under actual circumstances would never have 
occurred to her, but for something more marked in Nicholas’s manner 
than even the purport of his words. She felt it was not the moment to 
moot the point ; and yet serious inconvenience might attend his running 
away with a false notion, so she framed her reply accordingly. 

“Nay, changed they never can be in the main,” she said; “ but 
there’s no use in hurry, especially as matters now stand ; for if you mean 
to marry the girl eventually a 

‘ Eventually, mother !”’ 

“Yes, I said eventually; there is more need of leisure and caution 
that you may make money enough to do so.” Time gained is always a 
great deal, thought Dame Flamel. 

“ But,” observed Nicholas, in some surprise, “if Pernelle have to 
wait till I be rich, I had better give her up at once, so few chances do 
there now seem in my favour.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know but that would be the wisest plan after all,” 
replied the mother, slily availing herself of her son’s false move. 


‘* What! you would have us recede!” exclaimed the young man, “and 


that from one who would so generously have shared her wealth with us!” 
Weakly parried, thought the mother. ‘“ And do you,” she said aloud, 
“think to be equal with her in generosity by offering her a share in your 
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poverty? Do you know what it is for a woman to sit at a fireless hearth, 
and preside over a breadless dresser? Do you imagine it is a pleasure to 
watch the jaded looks of the over-toiled husband, or the sad faces of the 
joyless children? Is, then, a life of penury and waut so tempting a lot? 
Go to, boy, you know not yet the real shadows of life.” 

“| have hands, and can work,” said Nicholas; “ and sure am I that 
he who has good will can never fail.” 

“It is the curse of the poor,” replied the mother, “that they can 
neither ensure a permanent supply of work, nor a stock of health adequate 
to its necessity if they had it—and one short lapse of sickness may be 
ruin. Your father, by unceasing industry, kept us afloat indeed, yet 
these evils have stared me in the face by turns; if I have not known 
what it is to feel, I have but too well known what it is to dread them.”’ 

“ That may be,” said Nicholas; ‘“ but I cannot take so hopeless a view 
of the case. I conceive, moreover, there may be a worse lot for woman 
than even poverty, and that is the dreary blank of an existence uncheered 
by affection. Had I no love for Pernelle, I would not burden myself 
with the additional load; for I should then know that neither could 
lighten the burden of the other; but I feel 1 have something to offer her 
which is worth any woman's acceptance—an honest name and a sincere 
attachment: but for that circumstance—if my feelings were as bleak as 
my prospects, I should not hesitate about renouncing a plan which could 
be fraught but with wretchedness to both of us. I ask yourself, would 
you have been happier or richer had neither of the poor scriveners 
Flamel been connected with you ?” 

This was a home-thrust, and for a moment silenced the dame; but she 
resumed on another tack. 

‘‘ Well, then, let us wait at least till we can look about us—till Margot 
is settled somewhere—till your affairs begin to brighten; let me manage 
all that for you—let me talk with Pernelle.” 

“‘ No, mother,” said Nicholas, boldly, and at once bringing the question 
to issue; ‘let us rather understand each other. You expect by degrees 
to effect that which you think most prudent net to attempt by storm. 
I never should have thought of marrying contrary to your wish—duty 
and inclination would have alike forbidden it. I mainly sought to please 
you in this affair; but now it is too late to retract. I tell you plainly 
it is my fixed determination to proceed as if no change had occurred ;” 
and with these words he rose and left the room. 

This was, indeed, a check which, for the time at least, Dame Flamel 
had no means of evading; for she knew her son’s temper, the better, 
perhaps, that it was the counterpart of his father’s, malleable and placid 
in its general tenor, but stubborn when roused. For the present, there- 
fore, nothing further was to be attempted; but as Dame Flamel pondered 
over the future, she repeatedly struck her breast, and exclaimed ; 

‘“* Mea culpa, Mea maxima culpa!” 


















































THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER AND HER FRIEND. 


Il. 


Tue dean descended late to breakfast next morning. The urn alread 
hissed and sung upon the table, but the ladies were both absent; at this 
he was not surprised. In moody silence he made the tea himself, and de- 
spatched at leisure his solitary meal. Then he went out to inspect some 
new arrangements in the cathedral, and to attend the morning service. 
When he returned, the footman held open the door with an anxious, in- 
quiring air, and still held it open after his master had passed, as though 
looking for somebody to follow him. 

“ What does this mean?” said the dean, severely. 

“ Tf you please, sir, Miss ; [ thought she might have gone to ser- 
vice with you, sir.” 

“No, she did not; she had not yet come down when I left the 
house.” 

“ Oh, sir, thank you, sir; I beg your pardon, sir.” 

With a reverential bow the footman opened the door of the study, and, 
having closed it upon his master, escaped to the servants’ hall. 

It was past noon when the dean, now immersed in books and papers, 
was surprised by the entrance of his housekeeper, the expression of whose 
face somewhat startled him. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Mrs. Howitt ?” 

“ Tf you please, sir, this is the matter,” said the housekeeper, panting, 
with her hand to her side ; ‘‘there’s Miss Harriet has left her room all 
of a litter, and gone nobody knows where, with only a garden bonnet and 
shawl on; and she hasn't had no breakfast, nor nothing, poor little soul.” 

The dean started, his mouth working convulsively. In a hoarse, deep 
voice : 

“When did Miss Vaughan leave this morning ?” 

“ At seven o’clock, sir, by the mail.” 

“ Could Miss Mortimer have accompanied her ?” 

“No, sir; for I see her myself, a-bed and asleep, half an hour after 
Miss Vaughan left. I wanted to ask her a question, but I didn’t dis- 
turb her, seein’ as she was asleep.” 

The dean was much agitated. Paternal anger at his daughter’s un- 
filial conduct was succeeded by still more paternal terror, lest he had 
driven her to self-destruction. The house was searched—the Close was 
searched—the neighbours were questioned. The dean privately sent his 
confidential valet to examine the banks of the river. No one had seen 
the object of pursuit ; not a trace was discovered of the manner or direc- 
tion of her flight. The dean, in much perturbation, sent for the pre- 
centor of the cathedral, the only one of the cathedral body in whom he 
had already to some extent confided, and who had been of use to him on 
several occasions, being a dull, honest old toady, too happy to be noticed 
by his ecclesiastical superiors. The precentor could suggest nothing 
better than that Briskett, one of the vergers, should be despatched on 
horseback along the road taken by the coach in which Miss Vaughan 
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had travelled. Briskett undertook the mission with mingled alacrity 
and grief. His affliction for the loss of his goddess was most sincere ; 
but it was qualified by a glow of chivalric enthusiasm, as it struck him 
that here was the opportunity, for which (in verse) he had desired, of 
showing the genuineness of his devotion. Gently he trotted Canon 
Howard’s hunter down the High-street, so as not to attract attention ; 
and carelessly he inquired, as he stopped for a glass of beer at the little 
public outside the town, whether “they’d seen ere a young lady a- 
walkin’ down that road.” His first inquiry was successful. A young 
lady had been seen at eight o’clock in the morning, who, after asking 
her way, had taken the road to Ludford. Briskett pressed his heels into 
the old hunter’s sides, and was off in a twinkling. Here is a colossal 
carrier's waggon, drawn by eight sleepy, elephantine horses : 

“ Met ever a young lady this way, master ?” 

‘‘ Noa, I ain’t,” was the answer ; and nothing more could he extract. 

Briskett took off his hat, mopped his perspiring forehead with vexation, 
and trotted off hard, under the scorching sun and smothering dust of 
this glorious summer’s day. Soon his spirits began to rise with dis- 
appointment. Never, since the days of Don Quixote, had more high- 
souled enthusiasm flowed beneath an exterior so common-place. Luckily 
there were no windmills in view, or Briskett would surely have tilted 
at them, riding-stick in rest. A tax-cart, driven by a jolly butcher, a 
little urchin dozing in the straw behind : 

** Never a young lady have I seed this blessed day.” 

“A lady,” said the urchin; “why, I see Miss Mortimer, as lives 0’ 
the Close, a ridin’ of a cart, two hour ago.” 

‘Don't you tell stories of your betters o’ that manner, or you'll get 
summat as you don't like, my young chap,” said Briskett ungratefully, 
as he cantered off with an affected air of unconcern. But when the tax- 
cart was out of sight and hearing, he broke into a tearing gallop. Here 
are the outskirts of the little market-town of Ludford; and here is 
another cart, standing at a beer-shop, with a woman in it, receiving a 
glass of ale from a man at the door. They had picked up a young 
lady on the road as asked for a lift; but not liking to be seen riding 
into the town in a cart, she had got down at a little distance off, and 
they had seen no more of her. Back went Briskett at a fast walk, dis- 
pirited, but not in despair ; and, ah!—sight of pity and distress !—he 
spies her in the distance, her face flushed with unaccustomed exercise, 
and lighted with a glare of unnatural excitement; her dress dusty, 
soiled, and in disorder ; her tiny shoes, never meant for hard high-roads, 
cut through in several places. 

“ Oh, miss, miss! what have you been a-doing ?” 

“ Briskett, dear Briskett, don’t force me to go back; I am going 
after Julia—Miss Vaughan, I mean—she is the only friend I have but 
you, Briskett.” 

The old servant’s heart was wrung within him as he gave her one 
arm, whilst with the other he led his horse, and directed their course 
towards the town. They entered the Stag Commercial Hotel, secured 
a private sitting-room, and there Briskett, delicately abstaining from 
inquiry as to the reason for her sudden flight, told her firmly, but with 
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the profoundest respect, that his orders were to bring her back to 
Wypbury immediately, wherever he should find her. 

She wept, she implored, she promised reward and eternal gratitude ; 
but he was unshaken. The spirit of knight-errantry, however strong 
within him, could not conquer the voice—irresistible to an homebred 
Englishman—of duty. She ceased her entreaties, and, after a moment's 
meditative pause, said, with her white hand on his shoulder, “ Listen!” 
He listened. She spoke but a few words in a whisper. Whatever the 
secret might have been, for never to his dying day did he disclose it, the 
effect upon him was electrical. Upon his knees, with the most passionate 
but respectful fervour, he kissed her extended hand, and sobbed out, in an 
awestruck voice almost below his breath, ‘‘ Yes, miss, I'll do whatever 
you tell me. [ll go with you to the world’s end.” In a moment he was 
again composed, and arranging the details of their journey to Clifton. 
Had she any money? Nota shilling. Then he must go out and borrow 
five pounds of the vicar of Ludford, who was a friend of the precentor. A 
momentary distrust beamed in her eye, which changed again into an 
assenting smile as it met his, in which was seated honest, unswerving 
loyalty. He borrowed the five pounds without difficulty, on the plea of 
being short of money to carry on to Clifton a young lady placed under 
his charge by the precentor. He would humbly thank the vicar to 
mention the matter by letter that evening to the precentor, and tell him 
that the young lady was perfectly safe and well. After partaking of 
some refreshment, the strangely assorted pair started by the mail for 
Middlenham, where they stayed the night; the verger tending his 
precious charge with the most fatherly care, but at the same time with 
the most deferential respect. 

Early the next morning they proceeded on their journey, Miss 
Mortimer relating by the way the particulars of her flight. It seemed 
that when she woke on the morning after the interview with her father, 
she found herself lying on the outside of the bed, still dressed, with a 
dizziness in the head and singing in the ears, and a vague sensation of 
something painful having occurred the night before. But not one of the 
particulars of that occurrence could she recollect. One idea only seemed 
to possess her mind, to the exclusion of every other, and that was a deter- 
mination to quit the house and follow Miss Vaughan. With the cunning 
of temporary monomania, she adapted everything to this purpose. 
Hearing a knock at the door, as of some one wishing to enter, p crept 
hastily into bed, and was so found by the housekeeper, apparently asleep. 
As soon as the latter had left the room, after some hasty preparations she 
also quitted it, and slipped unobserved out of the house. Inquiring at a 
public-house the way to Ludford, thither with the utmost speed she 
directed her steps. When once fairly on the way, the full remembrance 
of the horrors of last night rushed upon her all in a momeut, as though 
(as she described it) at a given signal the floodgates of memory had been 
opened, and a wildly rushing torrent of thoughts had poured in upon her 
brain. At the same time, too, the madness of the scheme she was now 
pursuing opened out upon her in all the glare of its oe For an 
instant she reeled, and tottered, and gasped for breath, as she felt the 
approach of a fainting fit; but the next moment the fixed idea regained 
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its former hold, and she was off, with steady though hurried steps, upon 
her journey. Six miles had been passed, in a very short space of time, 
before she felt the full effects of unwonted haste and want of food. She 
had no money with her. Where was it to be had? As though in 
answer to this inward question, there now came in view, seen through 
venerable trees that graced the swelling uplands of a noble park, the 
spacious and splendid mansion of Eden Chinnerel, the family seat of Sir 
Vernon Chinnerel, an hospitable middle-aged country gentleman and 
baronet, in whose house she and her father had but lately been enter- 
tained. Avoiding the front windows of the house, she made her way by 
a circuitous route to the back premises, and there, with some difficulty, 
came to speech with one of the servants. She requested most atiile 
to see Sir Vernon. He would know who she was, and be happy to assist 
her. But he must be quietly made aware of her presence, not before 
company, as her business was private. 

Now it so happened that Sir Vernon was an unmarried man, and (in 
the country) scrupulously careful of his character. It was therefore not 
unlikely that he would be virtuously indignant with the ‘‘ young woman 
out of place” (as she represented herself) who should venture to demand 
of him a private interview. The matter was, therefore, referred to the 
housekeeper, who summoned ‘the young person” and the principal 
house-servants into her own room. Of the many curious eyes now fixed 
upon her, none but the housekeeper’s saw in the flushed, guilty-looking 
young woman, with shabby travel-stained dress, who stood before them, 
any of the characteristics of a lady born ; much less did they recognise 
the daughter of their master’s late guest, the proud and aristocratic Dean 
of Wybury. But Mrs. Winter was better read in the true signs of gentle 
birth and breeding. 

“T don’t believe, miss, begging your pardon, as you ever was a 
servant at all. Iam afraid as you have been and run away from your 
friends along of some wicked young man.” 

To the young lady’s indignant denial, she replied only with a knowing 
shake of the head; and was just about stating her intention of securing 
her and delivering her up to her parents, when she was accidentally 
ealled out of the room. During her absence the tears and entreaties of 
the lady so worked upon the other servants that they made a small col- 
lection amongst themselves, amounting to six shillings, and sent her on 
upon her way. 

The sky was now overcast, as at the approach of a summer thunder- 
storm, which soon broke out in angry earnest. Down came the rain in 
torrents, and the poor delicate girl was drenched before she reached the 
nearest shelter, a poor woman’s cottage, where she rested for a full half 
hour shivering with damp and cold. On leaving she presented the woman 
with a valuable brooch, the only ornament she wore. 

The sun again was hot, and the dust almost as suffocating as ever, 
before she had proceeded many miles: and then it was that she was 
overtaken by a cart, in which she rode up to within a short distance of 
Ludford, giving the driver, when she got out, the six shillings, presented 
to her by the Chinnerel servants. 


In a few minutes she met with Briskett, and the events occurred which 
we have already narrated. 
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It was past middle-day on Sunday, whilst the inmates of the house 
were at church, when they reached the residence of Miss Vaughan’s 
family near Clifton. Vast was the alarmful delight with which Miss 
Vaughan welcomed her unexpected guest. The mysterious secret was 
again imparted to another faithful bosom. The stranger was soon 
soothed into composure and serenity. The large family party—one of 
those happy families in which natural sweetness of disposition seems 
hereditary, and is expanded by mental cultivation and deepened by reli- 
gious feeling—each and all vied in rendering her happy and innocentl 
amused. As for Briskett, he was féted, complimented, almost deified. 
After dinner, as soon as the ladies had retired, he was called into the 
dining-room, and accommodated with a chair next to the master of the 
house, a bluff, hearty old John Bull, of a superior sort, his face beaming 
with benevolence and health. Here he was called upon to recite the 
story from beginning to end. When he came to his meeting with the 
young lady on the road, and her first words, there was a stir and a mur- 
mur amongst his audience. Old Mr. Vaughan began to cough and clear 
his throat ; then drew his hand before his eyes; and suddenly, with some- 
thing between a blessing and an execration, he filled up a bumper of 
Madeira, pushed it to the narrator, and roared out, “ Drink.” The eldest 
son felt for his purse, and finding by a private inspection of it under the 
table that there was a bank-note there, was satisfied. Another brother, 
a young barrister, and ardent Church-reformer, growled an uncompli- 
mentary thing of deans in general ; whilst a third, who was younger 
still, started up with a vague intention of examining the state of the 
horsewhips in the hall. The great secret, which Briskett declined to 
reveal, was unanimously pronounced to be something discreditable to the 
dean, and a complete justification of the young lady’s flight. 

At last the story was concluded, all questions answered, and Briskett, 
loaded with compliments, released; the youngest of the party opening 
the door for him, and slapping him applaudingly on the back as he went 
out into the hall. Here he was captured by a little boy and a little girl, 
lying in ambush, and dragged by them in triumph up-stairs into the 
drawing-room. Again the story was repeated, with interjectional re- 
marks from Miss Mortimer, who was loud in praise of her protector’s 
heroism. Some passages were too much for the little girl, his captor, 
who, crying piteously, clamoured to be lifted up to kiss him. Another 
sister, not quite so juvenile, holding one of his rough hands between both 
her own, gazed up at him with large, serious, soft eyes, brimful of tears 
and admiration. Again he was dismissed ; but his fame had already 
reached the servants’ quarters, whence occasionally, during the evening, 
whenever the drawing-room and servants’-hall doors were opened simul- 
taneously, there ascended a sound as of rapping of tables and stamping of 
feet, as though some one were making a speech, interrupted by frequent 
applause. Such indecorous sounds Mrs. Vaughan, though slightly 
shocked at the unsabbatical proceeding, pretended not to hear. 

Some days had elapsed of unruffled pleasure to the fair runaway and 
her faithful squire, when one morning there came a letter from the dean, 
acknowledging the receipt of a note to announce his daughter's arrival, 
politely thanking them for their care of her, and acceding to their re- 
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quest that she should be allowed a longer visit. He also accepted “ with 
leasure” a formal invitation to visit them himself. 

In truth, the dean’s character had been much changed by the shock 
lately given to his pride, and by his recovered sense of paternal duty. 
He was not one of those intolerable despots who set the whole world at 
defiance, and never consult appearances; nor was he wholly devoid of 
affection for his family. His harshness towards his daughter had not 
always been so marked as latterly ; and the loss of her had produced a 
considerable revulsion in his feelings. Besides, Christian ministers of 
religion can never for a length of time pursue their professional duties 
without some of those sayings of sublimest wisdom and tenderest mercy 
lingering in their memories, even if they never yet have reached the 
heart. It needs but that the heart be touched with the magnetic influ. 
ence of sorrow, and it will turn trembling towards the pole of love. 

The dean arrived ; much to the discoinposure of the whole party. He 
received a welcome, courteous, indeed, for his daughter's sake, but some- 
what cold and formal. This he wisely affected not to notice. He was a man 
of the world, and besides that a father, and a nice judge of character; so 
that he secretly appreciated the worth of this obscure squire’ s family, who so 
warmly espoused the cause of a poor defenceless girl against the dignified 
brother of the great Earl of Mortimer. Insensibly his patrician polish 
and equanimity; his agreeable manners; his fund of anecdote, drawn 
from long acquaintance with literary and courtly circles, won their way 
upon the. company. First fell his own daughter an easy prey to her 
father’s returning fondness; then all the ledies’d in a body, charmed by his 
gracelul and delicate gallantry ; then the old gentleman, with whom he 
rode, and shot, and ‘aienk, ‘and talked politics; then the eldest son, 
deeply 1: npressed by his scholarship and lil eral manly view of the rights 
and duties of landowners—(the children had long “been captivated by 
his readiness to play and tell long stories)—and ‘lastly, the young bar- 
rister, who drew subtle distinctions between the worldly-minded pluralist, 
whom he abominated, and the man Mortimer, whom he could not help 
admiring, with something of an artist’s pleasure, as a perfect specimen of 
the courtly and high-born ecclesiastic. 

The father and daughter were completely reconciled when the appointed 
day arrived for their departure. None seemed to regret it less than Miss 
Mortimer herself. The leave- takings had been all disposed of, except 
that with Miss V aughan, the part heroine of our story, who was reported 
to have been last seen in the garden. ‘hither the dean betook himself. 
He found her in a conservatory bending over a camelia. Heaven defend 
the cavalier who finds his lady fair amongst the flowers ! 

‘ Farewell, Miss V aughan,’ ’ said he, with the familiar kindness of an 
old friend. 

‘Good-by,” she answered pettishly, her face still turned away from 
him; “yet, why could you not stay a little while longer ?” 

= Surely,” he said, with the slightest shade of irony, “since you so 
earnestly desire it.” 

She turned, and her eye met his. There was a meaning in her glance, 
which startled whilst. it delighted him. Again he clasped the hand he 
had relinquished ; again, in a tone of half-mocking archness, justified by 
confidence of victory, he repeated the once unsuccessful formula : 
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“Forget the curate, Julia, and accept the dean !” 

And—oh, Virgil, Scott, and ten thousand others! prosaists as well 
as poets! true seers into the mystery of woman’s nature, varium et 
mutabile semper— 

Variable as the shade, 
By the light quivering aspen made— 
the little hand this time is not withdrawn; dark eyes are lifted 
laughingly to his, and dropped again on cheeks of crimson; a pleased 
smile trembles round the mouth, while from sweet lips there issues the 
elliptical, but not inexpressive, phrase, 
“T do.” 
III. 


FuLu twenty years had elapsed after the occurrence of this event before 
it came to the ears of the present narrator, who has reproduced it, with 
that due admixture of fidelity and license usual to all authors of historic 
fiction. But he was not satisfied with the first version of the story 
which he heard, detailed as it was to him, with singular animation and 
perfect air of truthfulness, by the widow of one of the cathedral digni- 
taries. He desired access to one of the principal actors in the affair itself. 
Hence it was that he found himself one May morning in front of the 
hospital of St. Ethelfleda, in the sleepy little town of Wybury. A group 
of well-fed, but discontented-looking, old men and women were gathered 
round the entrance. 

‘Does an old man named Briskett live here, who was once a verger in 
the cathedral ?” 

‘*’E had used to wunst, but ’e ’ve bin dead nigh three yearn,” said an 
old crone, eyeing me with peevish curiosity. 

I was retiring in discomfited surprise, when an old man, who had 
heard the answer, but not the question, asked, 

* Who’s ’e a askin’ after ?” 

‘Old Bisco, as died o’ the rheumatiz,” said the crone., 

I interfered, and explained. 

“Oh! Briskett; ‘ere ’e be, sure enough,” said the man, opening a 
door. 

I entered. In a little room, comfortably furnished, were an old man 
and an old woman; the latter dusting a chest of drawers, the former 
seated musingly upon a sofa, his hands upon his knees. I opened my 
visit by stating that I came from Mrs. Canon Howard, who (said [, 
rather incorrectly) had begged me, whenever I should pass St. Ethel- 
fleda’s, to call and give kindest remembrances to her old friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Briskett. I was welcomed instantly with emphasis, and with that 
sunny serenity and smiling respectfulness so natural to old servants of 
the great. 

‘* My old man’s quite dark, sir,” said the woman, somewhat poetically. 

I looked, and sure enough the eyeballs, though open to the view, were 
blankly staring and expressionless. My interest in the old hero was sen- 
sibly increased. Gradually I led the conversation round to the hegira of 
Miss Mortimer from her father’s house. I could have sworn the blank 
eyes saw, if but for a moment, so brightly beamed the face with instan- 
taneous animation and intelligence. Little by little I drew the whole 
adventure from him. But a treat was reserved for me I had hardly 
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looked for. He had actually detailed the whole history in verse, which, 
if I pleased, he would recite from memory. 

In a sing-song chant, with hands still upon his knees, his body gently 
rocking in unison with the cadence of the verse, he repeated a most ori- 
ginal poem in a manner also most classical and original. I felt the rush 
of many-crowding memories. The Royal Harpist of Jerusalem; the 
Homeric Rhapsodists ; the Troubadours and Knight-Minstrels of the 
Age of Chivalry; the Bards of the Celtic, Scandinavian, and ‘Teutonic 
races ; all sang or recited their own or others’ feats and sentiments, much 
as did this poor old Cathedral servitor of Modern England, most uncon- 
genial soil for the true wild flower of poesy ; especially the England of 
the lower orders, sunk as they are in prosaic ignorance, and poverty and 
toil. How close the resemblance between those attitudes of the human 
mind, which are the result of natural instinct! Truly Man is every- 
where but the same Entity modified by circumstance. 

“ The Flight of St. Harriet” was not a poem which would have suited 
every taste. The versification rude; the style bald and ungrammatical, 
with provincial terms and phrases interspersed, it would have provoked a 
loud laugh from the wits of Steele’s Coffee-house: and merited the 
classic sareasms of Addison or Pope. Instance the following couplet, 
which I call to mind: 


Every corner and hole did they search of the town, 
But the lady in question was not to be found. 


Instance also the painful accuracy with which he dwelt on prosaic de- 
tails ; such as ordering wine and biscuits at the Stag Hotel, and askin 
the young lady, ** Which will you take, miss, white wine or red ?” But 
I, taking my stand, according to a rule of German criticism, in the inte- 
rior of the poet’s mind ; considering the truthfulness of the impressions 
made there, and their adequate verbal expression, ventured on the con- 
clusion, that this was indeed true peetry; the Dichtung und Wahrheit 
of a passage in man’s life; a poetical view of prosaic facts. I beheld a 
vision of a lady fair fleeing from a cruel parent, and attended by a faith- 
ful squire, slowly unfolding itself from the poet’s creative mind, and 
painted in natural and appropriate hues. 

He would not allow me to write down the words, for he had promised 
that no copy of them should exist, except that which was impressed upon 
his memory. But he readily corrected mistakes, or filled up deficiencies, 
in the version I had already received ; and satisfied my curiosity as to the 
after-fate of the principal characters in the drama. 

First, as to the young curate who was jilted by his promised bride— 

“ Did he die of a broken heart ?” 

** Oh dear no, sir; he didn’t seem to mind it much, for he very soon 
afterwards married a nice young lady with money, who presented him 
with a good living which was in her gift. And Mrs. Vere Mortimer 
as is, the bishop’s third wife x 

“The bishop! ah! to be sure, I had forgotten; he succeeded to the 
bishopric of L * 

“ Yes, sir; and she did make an uncommon good wife, and kind 
mother to the bishop's fifteen children, leave alone half a dozen as she 
had herself. And Mrs. Edward Vaughan, that’s Miss Mortimer you 
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know, sir, she has a tidy lot o’ children too; and her husband, the coun- 
sel, is a parliament man, and a beautiful speaker, I’m told.” 

“ Well; now for yourself, Mr. Briskett ; how did they provide for 
rou?” 

“Why, sir, they was always very kind to me, all on ’em, especially 
the bishop, for though he was very high (you may call it) and irritable, 
yet he always remembered what he was pleased to call ‘ true worth.’ 
He wanted to build us a house, and settle us down there comfortable ; 
but I’d much rather ha’ come here to St. Ethelfleda’s, where we has all 
as we wants, and can live and die under the shade of the old cathedral.” 

I admired the old verger’s loyalty to his ancient home; and after a 
few minutes’ conversation, was preparing to take leave, when he begged 
me to stay, whilst he showed me some other productions of his muse, 
which he had committed to paper, and other adventures of his early life, 
which, if the public approve of this our first joint effort, we purpose 
narrating at some future time. And so, with mutual good-will, we 
parted. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————___--— - 





THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Ou yes! Heaven bade Creation’s glories shine, 

To touch, delight, to raise, and to refine ; 

God, through bright Nature, speaking from above, 
Hath stamped on all things beauty, grace, and love, 
And these, appealing to man’s spirit, raise 
Unmingled pleasure, while his lip must praise. 

‘The heart responds to each fair form around, 
Dwells on a hue, and lingers on a sound, 

For types of qualities—the sweet, serene, 

The bold, the tender—live in every scene. 

The valley pictures modesty, the stream 

Sets forth the glitter of life's restless dream ; 

The virgin flower of innocence doth speak, 
Ambition’s image is the mountain-peak ; 

The lucid dews that bathe Day’s opening eye, 
Seem Sorrow’s tears ; Eve’s breath Love's fragrant sigh. 
Above, below, there burns a life intense, 

And all we win from soul, or feel through sense, 
Comes echoed back as warm, as bright, as fair, 
From sympathetic earth, and peopled air. 


But varied scenes prompt varied trains of thought, 
Each with a different feeling, pleasure fraught. 

If simple beauty thou thy bo make, 

Go, trace Killarney’s mountain-girded lake. 
When heaven is calm, and not a cloud shall rest 
On Tomies’ brow, or wrap the Eagle’s Nest,* 


* The Lower Lake of Killarney skirts the mountain range of Tomies, the de- 
clivities of which are here covered with trees to the water’s edge. The Eagle's 
Nest is a precipitous rock midway between the Upper and Lower Lakes, rising 
to the height of 1100 feet. 
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That fair and wondrous scene shall charm the eye, 
And waken admiration’s tenderest sigh. 

Blue as blue heaven, the liquid plain lies still, 
And spreads its living glass trom hill to hill; 
Each isle its double sees, each insect flings 

A quivering picture of its rainbow wings. 

Down the sheer mount the poplar, ash, and beech, 
Sweeping close-grouped, the mirroring crystal reach, 
And as soft airs pulse by, a sound is made, 

Faint, rustling, ion, as all the forests prayed. 

See where yon cottage, bird-like, dots the cliff! 
While, trailing silver, glides the fisher’s skiff ; 
Each dip the light oar makes just raises curls, 
Now throws against the sun a sheet of pearls. 
Where alders fill the green retiring dell, 

In leaf-wove homes the feathered people dwell, 
And oft amid the calm their notes you hear, 
Across the shining waters trilling clear— 

A meaning language that sweet voice of theirs, 
Telling their bappy loves, and little cares. 
Eastward romantic castles proudly frown, 

And oft grey ruins woody hillocks crown— 

Bare, roofless dwellings, owls their tenants now, 
And abbeys doomed, like meaner wrecks, to bow, 
Pillar and wall close-clasped by ivy-arms, 

Old yews still watching round their reverend charms.* 


Now turn where loud the leaping cascade falls, 
Sure o'er that crystal flood some genius calls, 
Winnowing with viewless wings the feathery spray, 
Or teaching sunbeams round its foam to play. 

List! as the bell strikes deep in yon far tower, 
Giving th’ eternal past another hour, 

Slow down the shore the sound of warning swings, 
The rock replies, the sparry grotto rings : 

But chief it lingers ‘round the Eagle’s Nest, 
Where echo waked, it scarce again will rest ; 

Up the tall mount the sound increasing swells, 

As if not one, there rang a hundred bells ; 

Then down it sweeps in softest music-showers, 
Like fairy voices breathed from heavenly bowers ; 
As faints the note around, the distant hill 

Takes up the echo, answering, doubling still; 
More tremulous now, a whisper e’en it grows, 
Sinks to a thread, like harp-strain’s quivering close, 
Swells once again, re-issuing from some cave, 
Sighs through the hills, and dies along the wave.f 


* The picturesque ruins of Mucross Abbey stand near the village of Cloghreen, 
and some remains of the once famous Abbe 
beautiful island. 


t The celebrated echo at the Eagle’s Nest has the peculiarity of multiplying 
sounds apparently a hundred times; and not only the horn or the shout awakens 


all the echoes of the hills, but the clapping of the hand, almost a spoken word, 
will be many and many times repeated. 


y in Innisfallen are still visible in that 
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THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 
A ROMANCE OF PENDLE FOREST. 


By W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esa. 


Boox III. 


Cuartrer [X.—Tue Banquet. 


On the king’s return to Hoghton Tower, orders were given by Sir 
Richard for the immediate service of the banquet ; it being the hospitable 
baronet’s desire that festivities should succeed each other so rapidly as to 
allow of no tedium. 

The coup deel of the banquet-hall on the monarch’s entrance was 
magnificent. Paneled with black lustrous oak, and lighted by mullion 
windows, filled with stained glass, and emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of the family, the vast and lofty hall was hung with banners, and 
decorated with panoplies and trophies of the chase. Three long tables 
ran down it, each coataining a hundred covers. At the lower end were 
stationed the heralds, the pursuivants, and a band of yeomen of the guard, 
with the royal badge, a demi-rose crowned, impaled with a demi-thistle, 
woven in gold on their doublets, and having fringed pole-axes over their 
shoulders. Behind them was a richly-carved oak screen, concealing the 
passages leading to the buttery and kitchens, in which the clerk of the 
kitchen, the pantlers, and the yeomen of the cellar and ewery, were 
hurrying to and fro. Above the screen was a gallery, occupied by the 
trumpeters and minstrels; and over all was a noble rafter-roof. The 
tables were profusely spread, and glittered with silver dishes of extraor- 
dinary size and splendour, as well as with flagons and goblets of the same 
material and rare design. The guests, all of whom were assembled, 
were out-numbered by the prodigious array of serving-men, pages, and 
yeomen waiters in the yellow and red liveries of the Stuart. 

Flourishes of trumpets announced the coming of the monarch, who 
was preceded by Sir Richard Hoghton, bearing a white wand, and 
ushered with much ceremony to his place. At the upper end of the hall 
was a raised floor, and on either side of it an oriel window, glowing with 
painted glass. On this dais the king’s table was placed, underneath a 
canopy of state, embroidered with the royal arms, and bearing James's 
kindly motto, “‘ Beati Pacifici.” Seats were reserved at it for the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Richmond, the Earls of Pembroke and Nottingham, 
the Lords Howard of Effingham and Grey of Groby, Sir Gilbert Hogh- 
ton, and the Bishop of Chester. These constituted the favoured guests. 
Grace having been said by the bishop, the whole company took their 
seats, and the general stillness hitherto prevailing throughout the vast 
hall was broken instantaneously by the clatter of trenchers. 

A famous feast it was, and rrur of commemoration. Masters 


Morris and Miller, the two cooks who contrived it, as well as the 
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labourers for the ranges, for the pastries, for the boiled meats, and for 
the pullets, performed their respective parts to admiration. The result 
was all that could be desired. ‘The fare was solid and substantial, con- 
sisting of dishes which could be cut and come to again. Amongst the 
roast meats were chines of beef, haunches of venison, giggets of mutton, 
fatted geese, capons, turkeys, and sucking pigs ; amongst the boiled, 
pullets, lamb, and veal ; but baked meats chiefly abounded, and amongst 
them were to be found red-deer pasty, hare-pie, gammon-of-bacon pie, 
and baked wild boar. With the salads, which were nothing more than 
what would now-a-days be termed “ vegetables,” were mixed all kinds of 
soused fish, arranged according to the sewer’s directions—“ the salads 
spread about the tables, the fricasees mixed with them, the boiled meats 
among the fricasees, roast meats amongst the boiled, baked meats 
amongst the roast, and carbonados amongst the baked.” This was the 
first course merely. In the second were all kinds of game and wild fowl, 
roast herons three in a dish, bitterns, cranes, bustards, curlews, dotterels, 
and pewits. Besides these there were lumbar-pies, marrow-pies, quince- 

ies, artichoke-pies, florentines, and innumerable other good things. 
ed dishes were specially reserved for the king’s table, as a baked swan, 
a roast peacock, and the jowl of a sturgeon soused. These and a piece 
of roast beef formed the principal dishes. 

The attendants at the royal table consisted of such gentlemen as 
wore Sir Richard Assheton’s liveries, and amongst these, as a matter of 
course, were Nicholas Assheton and Sherborne. On seeing the former, 
the king immediately inquired about his deliverer, and on hearing he 
was at the lower tables, desired he might be sent for, and as Richard 
soon afterwards appeared, having, on his return from the chase, changed 
his sombre apparel for gayer attire, James smiled graciously upon him, 
and more than once, as a mark of special favour, took the wine-cup 
from his hands. 

The king did ample justice to the good things before him, and espe- 
cially to the beef, which he found so excellent that the carver had to 
help him for the second time. Sir Richard Hoghton ventured to express 
his gratification that his majesty found the meat good—* Indeed, it is 
generally admitted,” he said, “ that our Lancashire beef is well fed, and 
well flavoured.” 

“* Weel flavoured,” exclaimed James, as he swallowed the last juicy 
morsel ; “ it is delicious. Finer beef nae man ever pit teeth into, and I 
only wish a’ my loving subjects had as gude a dinner as I hae this day 
eaten. What joint do ye ca’ it, Sir Richard 2” he asked, with eyes evi- 
dently twinkling with a premeditated jest. 

“This dish,” replied the host, somewhat surprised—“ this, sire, is a 
loin of beef.” 

“ A loin !” exclaimed James, taking the carving-knife from the sewer, 
who stood by ; “ PY my faith, that is not title honourable enough for 
joint sae worthy. It wants a dignity, and it shall hae it. Henceforth,” 

e added, touching the meat with the flat of the long blade, as if placing 
the sword on the back of a knight expectant—‘“ henceforth, it shall be 


Srr-Loin, and see ye ca’ it sae. Give me a cup of wine, Master Richard. 
Assheton.” 
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All the nobles at the table laughed loudly at the monarch’s jest, and 
as it was soon passed down to those at the lower table, the hall re- 
sounded with laughter, in which page and attendant of every degree 
joined, to the great satisfaction of the good-natured originator of the 
merriment. * 

“* My dear dad and gossip appears in unwonted good spirits to-day,” 
observed the Duke of Buckingham. 

‘* And wi’ gude reason, Steenie,” replied the king, “ for we dinna 
mind when we hae had better sport—always excepting the boar hunt, 
when we should ha’ been rippit up by the cursed creature’s tusks but for 
this braw laddie,” he added, pointing to Richard. ‘ Ye maun see what 
can be done for him, Steenie. We maun hae him at court.” 

“‘ Your majesty’s wishes have only to be expressed, to be fulfilled,” 
replied Buckingham, somewhat drily. 

‘Were I the lad I wadna place ower meikle dependence on the duke’s 
promises,” remarked Archie Armstrong, in a low tone, to Nicholas. 

“‘ Has your majesty made any further inquiries about the girl suspected 
of witchcraft ?” inquired Buckingham, renewing the conversation. 

“ Whist, Steenie, whist !”’ cried James. “ Did na ye see her yourself 
this morning ?”’ he added, in a low tone. “ Ah! I recollect ye were 
nae at the chase. Aweel, I hae conferred wi’ her, and am sair perplexed i’ 
the matter. She is a weel faur’d lassie, as ony i’ the realm, and answers 
decorously and doucely. Sooth to say, her vw and manner are mightily 
in her favour.” 

“ Then you mean to dismiss the matter without further investigation ?” 
observed Buckingham. ‘I always thought your majesty delighted to 
exercise your sagacity in detecting the illusions practised by Satan and 
his worshippers.” 

** And sae we do,” replied James. ‘ But bend your bonnie head this 
way till we whisper in your ear. We hae a device for finding it a’ out, 
which canna fail; and when you ken it you will applaud your dear dad’s 
wisdom, and parfit mastery o' the haill science o’ kingeraft.” 

“ T would your majesty would make me acquainted with this notable 
scheme,” replied Buckingham, with ill-concealed contempt. “ I might 
make it more certain of success.” 

“ Nae—nae—we shall nae let the cat out of the bag just yet,” returned 
the king. ‘‘ We mean it as a surprise to.ye a’.” 

‘¢ Then whatever be the result, it is certain to answer the effect in- 
tended,” observed the duke. 

‘“‘ Gae wa’! ye are ever sceptical, Steenie—ever misdooting your ain 
dear dad and gossip,” rejoined James; “ but ye shall find we hae nae 
airned the title of the British Solomon for naething.” 

Soon after this the king arose, and was ushered to his apartments by 


* “There is a laughable tradition,” says Nichols, “still generally current in 
Lancashire, that our knight-making monarch knighted at the banquet, in Hogh- 
ton Tower, a loin of beef, the part ever since called the sir-loin.” And it is added 
by the same authority, “if the king did not give the sir-loin its name, he might, 
notwithstanding, have indulged in a pufi on the already coined word, the etymo- 
logy of which was then, as now, as little regarded as the thing signified is well 
approved.”—Wichols’s Progresses of James I, vol. iii. ? 
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Sir Richard Hoghton with the same ceremony as had been observed on 
his entrance. He was followed by all the nobles, and Nicholas and the 
others, being released from their duties, repaired to the lower end of the 
hall to dine. ‘The revel was now sufficiently boisterous, for as the dames 
had departed at the same time as the monarch, all restraint was cast 
aside. ‘The wine-cup flowed freely, and the rafters rang with laughter. 
Under ordinary circumstances, Richard would have shrunk from such a 
scene, but he had now a part to play, and therefore essayed to laugh at 
each jest, and to appear as reckless as his neighbours. He was glad, 
however, when the signal for general dispersion was given, for though 
Sir Richard Hoghton was unwilling to stint his guests, he was fearful, if 
they sat too long over their wine, some disturbances might ensue ; and, 
indeed, when the revellers came forth and dispersed within the base court, 
their flushed cheeks, loud voices, and unsteady gait, showed that their 
potations had already been deep enough. 

Meanwhile, quite as much mirth was taking place out of doors as had 
occurred within the banqueting-hall. As soon as the king sat down to 
dinner, according to promise the gates were thrown open, and the crowd 
admitted. The huge roast was then taken down, carved, and distributed 
among them; the only difficulty experienced being in regard to trenchers, 
and various and extraordinary were the contrivances resorted to to supply 
the deficiency. ‘This circumstance, however, served to heighten the fun, 
and as several casks of stout ale were broached at the same time, universal 
hilarity prevailed. Still, in the midst of so vast a concourse, many com- 
ponent parts of which had now began to experience the effects of the 

tent liquor, some little manifestation of disorder might naturallybe 
expected ; but all such was speedily quelled by the yeomen of the guard, 
and other officials appointed for the purpose, and amidst the uproar and 
confusion, harmony generally prevailed. 

While elbowing his way through the crowd, Nicholas felt his sleeve 
plucked, and turning, perceived Nance Redferne, who signed him to 
follow her, and there was something in her manner that left him no alter- 
native but compliance. Nance passed on rapidly, and entered the door- 
way of a building, where it might be supposed they would be free from 
interruption. 

‘What do you want with me, Nance ?” asked the squire, somewhat 
impatiently. ‘ I must beg to observe that I cannot be troubled further 
on your account, and am greatly afraid aspersions may be thrown on my 
character if | am seen talking with you.” 

** A few words wi’ me winna injure your character, squire,” rejoined 
Nance, “an it’s on your account an naw on my own that ey ha’ 
brought you here. Ey ha’ important information to gie ye. What win 
yo say when ey tell yo that Jem Device, Elizabeth Device, an her dowter 
Jennet are here—aw breedin’ mischief agen yo, Ruchot Assheton, and 
Alizon ?” 

** The devil !” ejaculated Nicholas. 

“ Eigh, yo’n find it the devil, ey con promise ye, onless their plans be 
frustrated,” said Nance. 

“That can be easily done,” replied Nicholas. “ I’ll cause them to be 
arrested at once.” : 
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“Nah, nah—that canna be,” rejoined Nance—“ yo mun bide your 
time.” 

“* What : and allow such miscreants to go at large, and work an 
malice they please against me and my friends,” replied Nicholas. ‘“ Show 
me where they are, Nance, or I must make you a prisoner.” 

“ Nah! yo winna do that, squire,” she replied, in a tone of good- 
humoured defiance. ‘ Ye winna do it, for two good reasons: first, 
becose yo'd be harming a freend who wants to sarve yo, and win do so, 
if yo’n let her; and secondly, becose if yo wur to raise a finger agen me, 
ey d deprive yo of speech an motion. When the reet moment comes yo 
Tas strike—boh it's nah come yet. The fruit is nah ripe eneugh to 
gather. Ey am os anxious os you con be that the whole o’ the Dem- 
dike brood should be swept away—an it shan be, if yo’n leave it to me.” 

** Well, I commit the matter entirely to you,” said Nicholas. ‘ Ap- 
parently, it cannot be in better hands. But are you aware that Chris- 
topher Demdike is a prisoner here in Hoghton Tower? He was taken 
this morning in the park.” 

“Ey knoa it,” replied Nance; ‘an ey knoa also why he went there, 
an it wur my intention to ha’ revealed his black design to yo. However, 
it has bin ordert differently. Boh in respect to t’others, wait till I gie 
yo the signal. They are disguised ; boh even if ye see em, an recognise 
‘em, dunna let it appear till ey gie the word, or yo’n spoil aw.” 

‘Your injunctions shall be obeyed implicitly, Nance,” out] Nicho- 
las. ‘I have now perfect reliance upon you. But when shall I see you 
again ?” 

‘* That depends upon circumstances,” she replied. ‘‘To-neet, maybe 
—maybe to-morrow neet. My plans mun be guided by those of others. 
Boh when next yo see me you win ha’ to act.” 

And without waiting an answer, she rushed out of the doorway, and 
mingling with the crowd was instantly lost to view; while Nicholas, full 
of the intelligence he had received, betook himself slowly to his 
lodgings. 

aoeiy were they gone, when a door, which had been standing 
ajar, near them, was opened wide, and disclosed the keen visage of Master 
Potts. 

‘‘ Here’s a pretty plot hatching—here’s a nice discovery I have made,” 
soliloquised the attorney. “The whole Demdike family, with the ex- 
ception of the old witch herself, whom I saw burnt on Pendle Hill, are 
at Hoghton Tower. This shall be made known to the king. I'll have 
Nicholas Assheton arrested at once, and the woman with him, whom I 
recognise as Nance Redferne. It will be a wonderful stroke, and will 
raise me highly in his majesty’s estimation. Yet stay! Will not this 
interfere with my other plans with Jennet? Let me reflect. I must go 
cautiously to work. Besides, if I cause Nicholas to be arrested Nance 
will escape, and then I shall have no clue to the others. No—no—I 
must watch Nicholas closely, and take upon myself all the credit of the 

discovery. Perhaps through Jennet I may be able to detect their dis- 
ion. At all events, I will keep a sharp look out. Affairs are now 

rawing to a close, and I have only, like a wary and experienced fowler. 
to lay my nets cleverly to catch the whole covey.” 
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And with these ruminations, he likewise went forth into the base 
court. 

The rest of the day was one round of festivity and enjoyment, in 
which all classes participated. There were trials of skill and strength, 
running, wrestling, and eulgdling-anstében, with an infinite variety of 
country games and shows. 

Towards five o’clock a rush-cart, decked with flowers and ribbons, and 
bestridden by men bearing garlands, was drawn up in front of the central 
building of the tower, in an open window of which sat James—a well- 

leased spectator of the different pastimes going forward—and several 
lively dances were executed by a troop of male and female morris-dancers, 
accompanied bya tabor and pipe. But though this show was sufficiently 
attractive, it lacked the spirit of that performed at Whalley, while the 
character of Maid Marian, which then found so charming a representative 
in Alizon, was now personated by a man—and if Nicholas Assheton, who 
was amongst the by-standers, was not deceived, that man was Jem Device. 
Enraged by this discovery, the squire was about to seize the ruffian, but 
calling to mind Nance’s counsel, he refrained, and Jem (if it indeed were 
he) retired with a largess, bestowed by the royal hand as a reward for his 
uncouth gambols. 

The rush-cart and morris-dancers having disappeared, another drolléry 
was exhibited called the “ Fool and his Five Sons,’’ the names of the 
hopeful offspring of the sapient sire being Pickle Herring, Blue Hose, 
Pepper Hose, Ginger Hose, and Jack Allspice. The humour of this 
piece, though not particularly refined, seemed to be appreciated by the 
audience generally, as well as by the monarch, who laughed heartily at 
its coarse buffoonery. 

Next followed ‘ The Plough and Sword Dance;” the principal 
actors being a number of grotesque figures armed with swords, some of 
whom were yoked to a plough, on which sat a piper, playing lustily while 
dragged along. The plough was guided by a man clothed in a bear-skin, 
with a fur eap on his head, and a long tail, like that of a lion, dangling 
behind him. In this hirsute personage, who was intended to represent 
the wood-demon, Hobthurst, Nicholas again detected Jem Device, and 
again was strongly tempted to disobey Nance’s injunctions, and denounce 
him—the rather that he recognised in an attendant female, in a fantastic 
dress, the ruffian’s mother, Elizabeth—but he once more desisted. 

As soon as the mummers arrived in front of the king the dance began. 
With their swords held upright, the party took hands and wheeled rapidly 
round the plough, keeping time to a merry measure played by the piper, 
who still maintained his seat. Suddenly the ring was enlarged to double 
its former size, each man extending his sword to his neighbour, who took 
hold of the pans after which a hexagonal figure was formed, all the 
blades being brought together. The swords were then quickly withdrawn, 
flashing like sunbeams, and a four-square figure was presented, the dancers 
vaulting actively over each other’s heads. Other variations succeeded, not 
necessary to be specified, and the sport concluded by a general clashing 
of swords, intended to represent a mélée. 

Meanwhile, Nicholas had been joined by Richard Assheton, and the 
latter was not long in detecting the two Devices through their disguises. 
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On making this discovery he mentioned it to the squire, and was sur- 
prised to find him already aware of the circumstance, and not less 
astonished when he was advised to let them alone; the squire adding he 
was unable at that time to give his reasons for such counsel, but being 
good and conclusive, Richard would be satisfied of their propriety here- 
after. The young man, however, thought otherwise, and notwithstand- 
ing his relative’s attempts to dissuade him, announced his intention of 
causing the parties to be arrested at once, and with this design he went 
in search of an officer of the guard that the capture might be effected 
without disturbance. But the throng was so close round the dancers that 
he could not pierce it, and being compelled to return and take another 
course, he got nearer to the mazy ring, and was unceremoniously pushed 
aside by the mummers. At this moment both his arms were forcibly 
_gtasped, and a deep voice murmured in his ear—‘ Meddle not with us, 
and we will not meddle with you;” while similar counsel was given him 
in other equally menacing tones, though in a different key, on the left. 
_Richard would have shaken off his assailants, and seized them iu his turn, 
but power to do so was wanting to him. For the moment he was de- 
prived of speech and motion ; but while thus situated he felt that the sap- 
phire ring given him by the king was snatched from his finger by the 
first speaker, whom he knew to be Jem Device, while a fearful spell was 
muttered over him by Elizabeth. 

As this occurred at the time when the rattling of the swords engaged 
the whole attention of the spectators, no one noticed what was going for- 
ward, except Nicholas, and before he could get up to the young man, the 
ei miscreants were gone, nor could any one tell what had become of 

em. 

“‘ Have the wretches done you a mischief ?” asked the squire, in a low 
tone, of Richard. 

“‘They have stolen the king’s ring, which I meant to use in Alizon’s 
behalf,” replied the young man, who by this time had recovered his 
speech. 

“That is unlucky, indeed,” said Nicholas. ‘ But we can defeat any 
ill design they may intend, by acquainting Sir John Finett with the cir- 
cumstance.” 

‘Let them be,” said a voice in his ear. ‘ The time is not yet come.” 

The squire did not look round, for he well knew that the caution pro- 
ceeded from Nance Redferne. 

And accordingly, he observed to Richard—* Tarry awhile, and you 
will be amply avenged.” 

And with this assurance the young man was fain to be content. 

Just then a trumpet was sounded, and a herald stationed on the sum- 
mit of the broad flight of steps leading to the great hall, proclaimed in a 
loud voice that a tilting-match was about to take place ake Archie 
Armstrong, jester to his most gracious majesty, and Davy Droman, who 
filled the same honourable office to his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
and that a pair of gilt-heel’d chopines would be the reward of the 
successful combatant. This announcement was received with cheers, 
and preparations were instantly made for the mock tourney. A large 
circle being formed by the yeomen of the guard, wth an alley lead- 
ing to it on either side, the two combatants, mounted on gaudily- 
12 
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caparisoned hobby-horses, rode into the ring. Both were armed to 
the teeth, each having a dish-cover braced around him in lieu of a 
breastplate, a newly-scoured brass porringer on his head, a large pewter 
platter instead of a buckler, and a spit with a bung at the point to pre- 
vent mischief, in place of a lance. The duke’s jester was an obese little 
fellow, and his appearance in this warlike gear was so eminently ridiculous, 
that it cael roars of laughter, while Archie was scarcely less ridi- 
culous. After curvetting round the arena in imitation of knights of 
chivalry, and performing “ their careers, their prankers, their false trots, 
their smooth ambles, and Canterbury paces,” the two champions took up 
a position opposite each other, wit difficulty, as it seemed, reining in 
their pawing chargers, and awaiting the signal of attack to be given by 
Sir John Finett, the judge of the tournament. This was not long de- 
layed, and the “laissez aller” being pronounced, the preux chevaliers 
started forward with so much fury, and so little discretion, that meeting 
half-way with a tremendous shock, and butting against each other like 
two rams, both were thrown violently backwards, exhibiting, amid the 
shouts of the spectators, their heels, no longer hidden by the trappings of 
their steeds, kicking in the air. Encumbered as they were, some little 
time elapsed before they could regain their feet, and their lances having- 
been removed in the mean time, by order of Sir John Finett, as being 
weapons of too dangerous a description for such truculent combatants, 
they attacked each other with their broad lathen daggers, dealing sound- 
ing blows upon helm, habergeon, and shield, but doing little personal 
mischief. The strife raged furiously for some time, and as the cham- 
pions appeared pretty well matched, it was not easy to say how it would 
terminate, when chance seemed to decide in favour of Davy Droman, for 
in dealing a heavier blow than usual Archie’s dagger snapped in twain, 
leaving him at the mercy of his opponent. On this the doughty Davy, 
crowing lustily like Chanticleer, called upon him to yield; but Archie 
was so wroth at his misadventure, that instead of complying, he sprang 
forward, and with the hilt of his broken weapon dealt his elated opponent 
a severe blow on the side of the head, not only knocking off the por- 
ringer, but stretching him on the ground beside it. The punishment he 
had received was enough for poor Davy. He made no attempt to rise, 
and Archie, crowing in his turn, trampling upon the body of his prostrate 
foe, and then capering joyously round it, was declared the victor, and re- 
ceived the gilt chopines from the judge, amidst the laughter and acclama- 
tions of the beholders. 

With this the public sports concluded. And as evening was drawing 
on 3 such of the guests as were not invited to pass the night within 
the Tower, took their departure; while shortly afterwards supper being 
served in the banqueting-hall, on a scale of profusion and magnificence 
_ equal to the earlier repast, the king and the whole of his train sat 

own to it. 
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INCIDENTS OF A SEA VOYAGE, 


IX. 
SHIPPING A SEA AFT. 


Monday, September \st.—I caught two Cape pigeons to-day. The 
weather is very cold. We saw a species of albatross, a large black bird, 
with a great beak; the sailors called it “ Moleyhack.” On the next day 
there was a sail in sight three leagues off, on our starboard side. Mr, 
C. shot a Cape pigeon to-day. 

It is not as cold as yesterday. The stranger is going the same course 
as we are. We saw albatrosses here; they appear like swans when they 
fly. Saw two albatrosses next day ; their bodies are white, and their wings 
grey; they measured fourteen feet, I am sure, from one wing’s and to the 
other. C. shot another Cape pigeon. There is a ship in sight. A 
favourable wind sprang up in the night, and it increased into a fine, fair 
breeze for us by next day. We had to reef our topsails, and encountered 
strong windy weather and rain, and found it very difficult walking on 
deck with the rolling of the ship. This continued for a couple of days. 
Cape pigeons in numbers about the ship. We killed one of our pigs to- 
day; the captain shot it with a pocket-pistol in the head, but C. finished 
him with another bullet. This is an event at sea to have some fresh meat. 

Saw a Cape pigeon with a piece of linen attached by a cord round 
its neck, on Sunday, the 7th. B. pointed out what he said was a 
waterspout; but I believe it was only a cloud. This day we fared well, 
having fresh pork for breakfast and dinner; twice a week we have our 
duff pudding. 

We saw a beautiful bow in the heavens at four o’clock next day; 
the chief mate said it was a sign of good weather. There are numbers 
of aquatic birds round about us. Mr. C. fired at one of them while 
sailing over the ship, but missed him. A fine favourable wind, seas 
bursting over our barque and giving shower-baths to those who walk on 
deck, which is hard work now, as she rolls heavily. We saw two whales 
next day, about thirty yards dictant from the hie they made a great 
noise spouting. We saw six or seven “ boatswains” also, dying very high 
up overhead. Mrs. H. amused herself with shooting at the Cape 
pigeons with C.’s fowling-piece, and she struck one bird. C. fired at an 
albatross, but missed him. We saw to-day, the 10th, a solar bow in the 
heavens like a ring round the sun, the same as we saw the other evening. 

On the 11th, fair weather, but cold this morning. A breeze com- 
menced during the night. We are 5760 miles distant from Adelaide ; 
a sail in sight approaching. 

On the 12th, we arrived off the Cape of Good Hope, on which day I, 
for the first time, learned what it was to be “lying to” under a close- 
reefed maintopsail, but which I had at least two other opportunities of 
experiencing before we arrived at Adelaide. Rain fell this morning, 
and likewise I fell several times nearly out of my bed during the night, 
and had to hold on with my hands to keep in, and scarcely slept five 
minutes till near morning, when I had a profound slumber ; and next 
day I fixed a plank to the side of my bed, to prevent my tumbling out 
while asleep. 
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September 14th.—I met with a great capsize this evening. We were 
taking tea, and I was sitting against the ship’s side; we were not able to 
use a table, but each one managed for himself. I had a seat before me 
with my plate of biscuit, and my teacup in my hand, when I was sent 
flying to the other side of the cabin, and then, as the ship lurched, back 
again went I, and then down I went and smashed the plate—comfortable 
style of taking tea! Saw a great number of whales; they have a huge 
ugly snout. They passed very close to us, like soldiers marching in order, 
snorting and spouting ; we could see them very far off, and it was a 
grand sight. 

The wind on the 17th blew very hard, and there was a heavy sea,, 
which rolled us about violently, making nine knots to-day; we saw 
several aquatic birds, among which were petrel. 

18th.—At five o’clock we were struck by a sudden squall, accompanied 
by rain. Shortened sail, double-reefed topsails, and so met what the 
Yankees term “astreak of wind,” and the Germans a “@quall.” We 
are hammering against a heavy head-sea. 

From this time till the 27th it was the same story; the waves burst- 
ing over the deck; we eating our dinner uuder difficulties ; albatrosses 
and boobies, which are entirely black, flying about; the spray of the 
waves dashing over us, playing chess below, and the men finishing the 
game by rolling under the table themselves. No need to put down the 
latitude, as we will go no more to the south, and it is nearly the same 
thing each day ; but on that night of the 27th, it blowing very fresh, one 


of our boats was washed away from the ship’s side, where it was hanging,. 


at about four in the morning, and it made a terrific noise whilst going 
away sans cérémonie. The sofa likewise got loose, and made a great 
noise during the night, rushing from side to side of the cabin. On 
deck we had to hold tight, in order not to be washed overboard. Our 
cabin, and the cabin before it, are full of water; they bale it out in 
bucketfuls ; the deck is also full of water ; the waves are es high— 
such waves I never saw in my life; there was an empty cask swimming 
about on the poop-deck, the wind blowing behind us. A huge wave 
came suddenly, burst through our cabin-windows, and deluged me, as I 
was sitting writing, with about a caskful of water. At the same time 
Mrs. H., holding the infant in her arms, fell in the cabin, and struck 
her head against the table, and then rolled over to the other side of the 
cabin, under the table, and struck against the door: her infant was not 
hurt, but she, poor woman, began to cry ; she was a little hurt. I was in 
the eabin, and rushed in to the scene of her disaster, where Mr. C., before 
I entered, got such a wetting from the wave, that he had to change all 


his habiliments. One of our men wounded his arm, being washed by a. 


wave against something or other. 


X. 
A RAT-HUNT, AND LAND HO! 


We had been troubled with rats during our voyage out ; and one day 
our black steward complained that he could not sleep at night in conse- 
quence of the rats always eating his hair, for so he Seaceted his wooll 
covering. On the morning of the 30th a rat appeared in the cabin, — 
then was the scene : the skipper seized a cutlass, the mate took another; they 
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chased him under the sideboard, up the cabin, down the cabin, and at last 
C. planted his foot on the animal, and the skipper despatched it with his 
cutlass. It was thrown overboard at once, and we could see all the sea- 
birds assembled round it. C. broke an albatross’s wing with a shot from 
his fowling-piece; and B. said he saw a whale next day, which was the 
finest we had as yet. Since we left the Cape we had stormy weather, 
our cabin, on one occasion, being full of water, huge waves bursting over 
us ; and when about three weeks from our port we sprung a leak, all 
hands were called to the pumps. But on the 7th of October, a gloomy 
sort of day, sailing nine knots, with port studding-sails set, and a favour- 
able wind, the carpenter stopped the leak, which was in the stern, where 
the caulkers had left a part uncaulked. 

On the 8th, all sail set; we have a very favourable wind. Cape pigeons, 
albatrosses, &c., in plenty, as usual; the sun is shining very pleasantly. 
The night is moonlight, and very little wind during it. The rats eat the 
skipper’s white trousers, and would persist in eating steward’s hair 
while he slept, and in nipping it to make a soft bed for their young. 
Pigeons, which were not unlike tame pigeons, albatrosses, and C 
chickens, followed us since we doubled the Cape. On the 13th, close- 
reefed topsails; a large piece of our bulwarks carried away by a sea; the 
helmsman tied to the wheel; painting the ship next day, and repairing 
our bulwarks. 

On the 21st of October we sailed past Kangaroo Island, which ap- 
peared to me to be all sandstone rock, and full of wood, like furze. The 
coast of Australia was now first faintly visible in the distance. 


XI. 


PORT ADELAIDE. 


Hoarse o’er her side the rustling cable rings; 

The sails are furl’d, and anchoring, round she swings; 
And gathering loiterers on the land discern 

Her boat descending from the latticed stern —Brron. 

Ar last our long voyage is over, and we are near the mouth of the 
harbour ; but we have scarcely any wind, and what we have is but of 
little use to us, since it is off the land. There are two ships in sight, 
one coming out, and the other going in, like ourselves. Looking over the 
Courier’s bulwarks we can see a great number of porpoises swimming 
and rolling about ; and also I can see a nautilus, like a tiny boat, sailing 
on the water. It is a very warm day, and the sun beams down right 
cheerily. We can see a boat making for us—it is the post-office boat ; 
they have come for the mail, which we delivered to them in the shape of 
two boxes of letters and a small barrel full of epistles. We were then 
boarded by the pilot, who brought us up the river as far as the light-ship. 
A small steamer then bore down on us, and we were taken in tow, and 
the little craft smoked, and tugged, and ploughed away with her paddles 
most gloriously: she brought us up to the port. As we went up the 
river we could see the Mount Lofty ranges very plain, rearing their bold 
projections, wreathed with blue clouds, into the air. The Gulf of St. 
Vincent is formed on the northern side by York peninsula, ending in 
Cape Spencer, and on the southern by a wide sweep of the shore form- 
ing Cape Jervis, and topped by Kangaroo Island, with a channel between 
it and the Cape: the river up which we were going extends into the 
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mainland, and is exceedingly tortuous in its course. There are man- 
grove-bushes and tea-trees growing along its banks to the water's edge, 
and some even growing in the water, which gives it a singular appear- 
ance. The houses at the port are nearly all of wood, one and two 
stories high: the ground on which the houses are built is quite sandy, 
and behind them is a swamp covered with grass and shrubs, mostly ever- 
ns. The land on each side the river is also swampy. We arrived 
at the port about seven p.M., and Mr. B. and I went ashore. The 
town of Adelaide is eight miles distant from the port, and we set off for 
it the same evening. The conveyances from the port to Adelaide con- 
sist of a square kind of cart, like boxes on wheels; across the length of 
this machine, which is mounted on two wheels, there are three boards, 
cushionless : on the first the driver sits, flanked by two more, three on 
the next, and three on the last. The whole is painted green. Two 
horses driven tandem, one before the other, draw it along. The machine 
jolts a person horribly ; and besides, you must hold on fast not to tumble 
out. The driver of one of them fell on the top of his horses the other 
day and broke his jaw-bone ; and a drunken sailor lost his life by a fall. 


XII. 
ADFLAIDE. 


THE. town of Adelaide is about four miles in circumference ; the 
houses mostly built of brick, but some of them are constructed of wood. 
The first street extends the whole length of the town : it is called Hind- 
ley-street, and it is crossed by another street at its farther end, at one 
extremity of which is the governor’s house, a plain-looking plastered 
building, with a short avenue leading from the gate, at which there are 
two soldiers on guard. At the other end of the street the post-office is 
situated, which will be a handsome edifice when finished. A short dis- 
tance from the post-office is the Bank of Australasia, a square, plastered 
building, with pillars in front. It has a portico over the steps, supported 
by four pillars, is plastered with yellow plaster, and is rather small 
inside. ‘The cash-office consists only of four stalls, and the windows 
seem very small, but they suit well the style of the building. The Union 
Bank is situated in a narrow lane: it is a square edifice, only two 
stories high, yellow plastered, with a portico and pillars of the same 
order as the other bank. There are but three stalls, and the same num- 
ber of hands, beside the manager, in it. This, it is to be observed, was 
before the copper and gold discoveries. At the back of the governor’s 
house flows the river Torrens, which is a shallow stream, but I hear it is 
pretty deep in winter. It does not flow into the sea, and it has no mouth. 
Almost facing the post-office there is another street, in which stands the 
Wesleyan church. Another street passes the governor’s house, in which 
the church of England is situated. The streets in Adelaide are all 
unpaved. 

. When you enter a house there you are surprised by the absence of 
grates; there are none such in any of the houses, wood being the only 
thing burned. They have no bedsteads, but sofas, which answer instead 
of them at night. These sofas are very narrow, and one runs a great risk 
of falling off them. The native encampment is on the other side of the 
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Torrens; both men and women are entirely naked, but when they 
come into the town they are obliged to wear a covering. They are 
uglier even than negroes. This is a very cheap place to live in, but 
the discovery of the Gold diggings, which rival California, will ruin Ade- 
laide. The people here are literally distracted and mad about rushing off 
to the gold mines: the inhabitants are selling their houses and shops 
to get there. The blacksmiths have more work on their hands, making 
mining tools, than they can execute. The Adelaide people, indeed, do 
nothing but talk about the mines, and they are leaving this in swarms. 
There are a number of vessels lying in the port laden for Port Philip 
and Geelong. B., who came out with us, through the influence of his 
friends obtained a situation in the Union Bank; but he has thrown this 
appointment up to set out for Port Philip on the Ist of January next. 
Shopkeepers are giving up their shops, sheepholders their sheep, house- 
holders their houses. The sensible part of the people say that if it 
continues so it will be the ruin of the colony. From the accounts I 
have heard, some of the miners get about ten shillings a day, others 
scarcely anything ; some few have come back disappointed. One person 
showed me a sample of the gold-dust and some of the ore. Government 
have offered a reward of 1000/. to any person or persons who shall discover 
gold within a certain distance of Adelaide. At the time we left Adelaide, 
Messrs. Carey and Wren, so the paper states, have applied for the reward: 
it is said they have discovered gold about twelve miles from Adelaide. 
The people are going away in crowds, like the emigration from Ireland 
to America. It has been said that there is also coal discovered, which, if 
true, would be as valuable as the gold. 


XIII. 


A STORM IN ADELAIDE, 


OnE very warm day the sky began to get very gloomy towards five or 
six o'clock p.m. All at once a great wind came, accompanied with frequent 
thunder and lightning; so vivid was the latter, that the sky seemed on 
fire; the wind blew up the dust in such clouds that I could not see a 
yard before me. The doors and windows of all the houses had to be 
closed, notwithstanding that the people were half suffocated inside them. 
You could not, even in the houses, see the persons next you. The 
Roman Catholic bishop’s house, Dr. Murphy’s, was half blown down; 
through part of one of the front walls you could see the furniture of the 
room as if you looked through the front of a baby-house. ‘The topmast 
of the flag-staff for signalling ships was blown down, and almost all the 
chimneys; and some of the roofs of the houses were blown off. I sawseveral 
wooden houses lying flat along the ground. At the port two vessels 
dragged their anchors and ran in upon each other, damaging themselves 
greatly. Such a storm as this was frightful, and must have caused a 
great loss of life. 

In Adelaide the people wear straw hats; and such hats as we wear at 
home are never, almost, seen there. The people used to stare at me when 
I walked through the streets with a black het on my head. In the hatters’ 
shops you can purchase for half-a-crown a hat the same as we pay ten 
or twelve shillings for at home ; the reason of this is, that they are a dead 
weight and loss on their hands out here. The convicts out here do the 
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duty of policemen, for the latter, though offered. six shillings per diem, 
would not stay, but were off to the mines. Adelaide enjoyed, I believe, 
the reputation of being one of the most villanous places anywhere ; almost 
as bad as New Orleans for immorality among the lower class of convicts 
and seamen; but I think it has got a good weeding now, and the scum 
is off to the mines. 

Our passengers, Messrs. C. and B., with our lady voyager and her 
infant, bade farewell to us, and left the ue with their luggage. Poor 
Mrs. H. was disappointed ; she had that her husband would be 
waiting to receive her as soon as she came into the port; but there was 
no appearance of him. 3B. had eome out to seek his fortune ; he had 
been at sea, and was ready for anything that might turn up. I was 
informed, while in Adelaide, that there was a Fellow of Cambridge tending 
sheep in the rural district; and it would be no hard task to point to gra- 
duates of universities employed in similar offices. The truth is, mem 
must do and will do things on that pride forbids them to do at. home : 

s.come out looking for situations and are not able to procure 
them, then they, in order not to be in want, turn to like men and tend 

or any other office which the demand for labour presents : of course 
all t persons will be off to the diggings. Officers of the East 
India Company’s service, who obtain leave of absence, cross over if 
they have a mind for adventure and for bettering their fortunes to Aus- 
tralia, aud engage in a more lucrative employment for the nonce than 
cutting down Sikhs or shooting Burmese. Chinese also will soon floek 
down to the diggings as they have done in California, where they muster 
in thousands, and will prove as good citizens, and ones living as con- 
formably to the laws as if they were propagated by Confucius instead of 
by barbarians. Then you will see them, their outlandish garments 
cast away, and clothes of Australian form upon them; instead of the 
immense shade with a little hollow to fit the head, straw hats; and trou- 
sers will succeed the balloon-shaped inexpressibles, their long queues will 
be shorn off, and they will subside into an orderly, peaceable class of 
subjects. ‘They will betake themselves to cultivating the soil; they will 
provide food, open hotels, amass money, and return to spread the fame of 
the new El Dorado among the Celestials. It is the golden age of the 
world—it is a second Ophir ; but it is not confined to a single kingdom, 
but it is the march of men from every kingdom, every land, every nation, 
to the continent of Australia—to its mines, its swamps, its precipices, or 
to the shores of Nueva California, with its Spanish population, its savage 
Indians, its barrancas, cajions, and rolling prairies. It is a mateh 
between the Oriental negro of Australia and the brutalised Indian of the 
Sacramento ; it is a contest between the new mines and the old ;. it is 
as if the world were to become rich, and as if in its train were to follow 
luxury, effemimacy, and decay. 


XIV. 
A NIGHT IN A LUMBER-ROOM. 


WueEn our ship came into Port Adelaide, I went ashore and took up 
my quarters at the Phenix Hotel, which I found was a comfortable 
house, although the waiters were females, with the exception of a “ hob- 
bledehoy” who officiated there as boots. 
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One evening I left the barque at rather a late hour in the evening; 
and set off to walk from the port to the city. It was a long walk, and it 
was late in the night when I reached the Phoenix, which was shut up, 
and as there was a sick gentleman up-stairs I did not like to disturb the 
house. The town looked silent as the grave, so I made a virtue of 
necessity, and after deliberating for a time I discovered a small wicket ; 
this I opened and found myself in a yard. Looking round I saw a 
stable or lumber-room, for there was a child’s car in it and other things, 
and this I found was the stable of the hotel. Neptune, a large spaniel 
belonging to the establishment, was satisfying himself of some doubts he 
entertained regarding my identity ; however, recognising a friend, he: 
seemed satisfied. ‘Well, Master Neptune,” thought I, “I must get 
into your quarters for lack of better ;"’ and in I went to the lumber- 
room, where | found some straw, upon which I laid down till morning 
very comfortably, only that Neptune would persist in licking my face 
every now and then. 

The Mount Lofty mountains are conspicuous objects at Adelaide ; 
they are about three or four miles from the town, and the road up to 
them is very hilly. I walked a part of the way towards them. There 
was a square-built edifice, a gentleman’s residence, with walks like an 
European garden laid out, in process of erection ; it would have a fine 
mountain view of Mount Lofty range. It looked strange to see the ever- 
greens growing here in such luxuriance, planted by nature’s hand. 


XV. 


HOW TO KEEP OFF SHORE BOATS, 


I know of few positions which require the possession of more determi- 
nation, moderation, and courage, than those in which the master of a 
merchant ship is occasionally placed. He is set over a heterogeneous 
mass of materials, which he has to amalgamate into a common body ; he 
is over men of all sorts of character and disposition; this one, for aught 
he know, may have been a pirate, or this a seaman of a slaver; this one 
is @ man-of-war’s man, and this one is merely going his first voyage ; 
this man is drunken, and this man the reverse; one man is a Prussian, 
another a Yankee, another a Spaniard or Portuguese. Then, if he has 
passengers on board, it is too often a source of anxiety to him; he must 
prevent their mixing with his crew, and undermining the foundations of 
the little monarchy of the quarter-deck ; these may be meddling, officious 
personages, who might do him an immensity of injury. But when, as in 
our ease, we were lying in a port where the temptations presented to the 
crew to desert were almost irresistible, the common anxieties were in- 
creased a hundred-fold: watch had to be kept night and day, lest an 
hands should desert and leave the captain without men enough to wei 
his anchor. Two of our men did desert, our cook and a seaman, which 
of course made the officers doubly vigilant. 

The captain one day, speaking about the desertions from the ships 
lying in Australian ports, mentioned that one time the Courier, going 
from Boston, U.S., to St. John’s, he had engaged some Yankee sailors, 
being short handed, to bring the barque back, and that, when arrived at 
St. John’s, he had an eye to these sharp fellows, as he guessed: they 
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would be making a run of it. While lying at anchor, therefore, pre- 
ing to start, homeward-bound, he saw some boats dodging about the 
ue, and noticed that there seemed to be a communication between 
his Yankees and the shore boats. He accordingly ordered the black 
steward, and Jack Torrens, a queer little fellow, one of his well-known 
men, to come on deck, and to take up a six-pounder ball in each hand ; 
they did so, and then he ordered them to walk up and down the deck, 
one on each side, and if a boat attempted to close in on them, to heave 
the cannon-ball into their craft, which would soon have made them pull 
for shore. There was darky pacing up and down, with a broad grin on 
his face, and Jack Torrens marching up the other side, and the discom- 
fited Yankees looking as blue as bottled lightning at their shore allies. 
There was a bullet track through part of the poop bulwarks, where a 
fellow that had come on board to smuggle the crew away, ‘was fired at, 
and popped quicker than he entered into his boat again, pulling away in 
double-quick time. Officers must keep their crews with them at some 
risk to shore interlopers. 

There are a great number of Germans resident in Adelaide, and a 

per is published, supported by them, in their native tongue. The people 
at Port Wakefield and Port Adelaide are apparently very zealous Pro- 
testants, for the latter celebrated the orgies of the 5th of November with 
a Guy Fawkes in effigy, and an enthusiasm which would have delighted 
a Northern to behold. 

Our captain was very anxious about chartering his ship, and I advised 
him to take a number of passengers for the gold diggings, but he feared the 
desertion of his crew; and only for that circumstance there is no doubt 
that a vessel would make a most profitable thing of it; but when they 
reach Port Philip the crew fly away, and I believe that there are several 
ships with not half their hands on board at that port. In such a case as 
this, a vessel might, with only a few hands on board her, and by running 
always under light handy sail, make her way to the Mauritius, and ship 
some men there with which to return home. 

Bringing emigrants, and buying up gold at a low rate at the diggings, 
and sending it home and obtaining the standard price for it, are also two 
profitable speculations. What would be most likely to succeed is, for a man 
who does not wish to be broiled by the sun and chilled by the water 
whilst digging, to take out some capital and reach the mines, and there 
set up a refreshment-house, charging a fair price, and looking sharp after 
everything himself. It is all nonsense for people to go out and think of 
digging up “gold nuggets” who really never handled a spade in their 

ives, who never slept out in the open air for a single night, who never 
knew what it was to do without a bee: The diggings are just fit for 
icultural iabourers, but not for gentlemen. 

My friend, whoever you may be, that intend going out to the mines, 
labour for a day in a stone quarry; face half a dozen drunken men with 
grim-looking pistols in their belts ; laugh at convicts, and feel amused at 
wild dogs, with tails like foxes, and a bite that will cause you to dread 
hydrophobia for six weeks after ; paddle about in swamps, and cross 
ravines that make your head giddy ; sleep uneasily, and walk armed with 
a six-barrelled revolver ready to be called into service if you are looked a 


second time at; and then clutch your bag of gold, and think how lightly 
it is earned! 
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FROM THE CHERRYDOWN MSS, 


IV. 


THE MARSHES, 


LeRoy, after a slight sojourn at Epping, had provided himself with a 

ide to cross to Waltham, which he reached, meeting on the way several 
of the different parties traversing the forest. Thence he crossed the river 
Lea into Hertfordshire, and struck off to Theobalds. Without much 
loitering, but trotting on fairly—on his return—toward evening he found 
himself about to ford the stream into the marshes at a spot named 
Ponder’s End. At that moment, when with doubt and hesitation he 
cast his eyes across the river and noticed the coarse, rank vegetation that 
told the dampness of the soil, with neither track to follow nor sign to 
guide, a man appeared at his bridle, who, raising his hand in a salute, 
proffered to conduct him over. 

Leroy consented, promising a fair reward ; and the fellow taking the 
rein in his hand entered the water. Was well for the cavalier he had 
done so, for the floods having been out but lately, and the waters still 
deep and strong, the passage was not without danger even to one ac- 
quainted with every turn of the ford. As they reached the opposite 
bank and proceeded on their way, crossing another but narrower stream, 
Leroy examined his guide. He was a short, slight man, with fair hair 
that curled gracefully upon his head—he wore no covering thereon—and 
a peculiar gentleness of expression. While making these observations, 
Leroy suddenly started—so lightly, however, that the stranger did not 
notice—and taking a pistol from his horse’s furniture, presented it at the 
fellow’s head, saying, quietly, 

“ Wild Will !” 

The man turned, and observing the other’s attitude, stopped in his 
walk, but still retained the hold of the bridle. 

‘Wild Will,” said Leroy, “I amastranger here. I think you mean 
no harm to me, neither do I to you. But knowing your hand to be 
against all men, and all men’s against you, I have drawn this weapon— 
not as a warning, but simply in proof that had I the will to slay, I hold 
the means, for its fellow is in the holster, and I never miss twice.” 

“ Then, if my life is in your hands——” 
“‘T want not your life.” 


‘* My liberty ?” 

** Neither.” 

“Then what are your wants?” 

** Well spoken, Will I want your aid. Listen. You are a brave man 


and a daring. I love a damsel. Wooing is tedious.” 

“So, to save time, would carry her off ?” 

“You understand matters,” said Leroy ; “and if success attend your 
efforts! Listen, Will—you have escaped to-day; I know not how, for 
I rode not with your pursuers long.” 

“Hold!” exclaimed Will. “’Tis strange; you are a stranger and yet 
you know me. You rode not long with my pursuers, yet you know-I 
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escaped. That I am here answers that. But riding not long, how 
knew you men had found me ?” 

“ Your questions are easily rid of. Folks painted me your portrait 
last eve ; and your dress, friend Will, tells the hunted man.” 

Will cast a look upon his clothes, and muttered, “ True, true, I had 
forgot.” 

Suffice, in a few words—though many were requisite in the concoction 
of the plan—Leroy told of his desire to carry off Alice. And Will’s eyes 
flashed fire, till Leroy could read the fiend in that fair and erewhile gentle 
countenance. Will remembered him of his recent escape from Thomas 
Boothby, and contemplated revenge in the abduction of his mistress. 

A large reward, with the means to escape to another country, was the 
offer of Leroy, whom Will perceived was to be fully trusted in this 
matter. 

It being finally agreed that the abduction should take place the next 
day, and the lady carried to Theobalds, Will declared it necessary to 
attempt the same before night-fall, or they would be unable to crass the 
marshes. In the *tween lights, when the mists were rising, he could 
safely conduct them, and then woe to those who might heedless follow in 
pursuit. But he should require assistance. That must be paid for. 
Granted. Yet let the aid be from one he could depend upon. And so, 
walking and scheming, Will led Leroy across the ford of the river in its 
second course, and then bidding him keep straight on, parted company. 

Raby had been under no apprehension for his friend: not expecting 
him until the evening. And to all inquiries answering, that doubtless 
Leroy had lost himself in the first instance, and afterwards joined one of 
the many troops that were crossing the forest in all directions. As it 
was most unlikely Leroy should not fall in with any of the parties then 
roaming about the woods—and some would be in instances crossing up to 
the latest hour—inquiries touching his absence were the more dictated by 
politeness than from fear. 

Not, however, till dark had set in did Leroy gallop into the court-yard; 
his good steed sadly spurred and jaded, and himself looking darker and 
more gloomy than his wont. A good supper, wine, a fire, and merry 
faces, quickly dispelled the shades from the features of Leroy ; and no ex- 
planation of his absence being required, none was given. 

We must now turn to an earlier portion of the day: when Raven, 
leading his tired animal, arrived at the spot where Mat had last descried 
the outlaw. Without a moment’s hesitation, Raven, who was a brave 
man, hearing the route Will had taken, mounted his beast, and anon 
forcing to a trot, by dint of hard spurring, and anon walking, entered the 
marshes, not in pursuit of Will, but to warn the justices of Hertford and 
Middlesex, and put them on the’alert against the offender. 

He had crossed the first ford, and was proceeding warily upon his way, 
for the track was so seldom followed few knew of it. We must not com- 
pare the marshes of the present with the marshes of the past times. They 
were then waste lands, the resort of the wild duck and the snipe—over- 
cate with rush and sedge—full of swampy places, dangerous to foot, 

tal to hoof—with patches of osiers here and there by pools, or great 
willows that shut out the uninterrupted ‘view from the hills, as now-a- 
days. Such was the place Raven had entered into, being thoroughly 
‘conversant with all parts of the county, looking now to the right and 
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now to the left,’ — up to his horse’s girths in the sedgy grass, and 
startling the heron and the waterfowl at every plunge. He had pro- 
ceeded some distance, his poor beast tiring more and more, and groani 
from fatigue, when, starting from the rushes, and with a bound like a wild 
beast’s, Will was upon him. Raven put his hand to the holsters, but the 
pistols were gone—they had been removed ere he left the manor-house— 
and before he could turn him round he was struggling with the outlaw at 
his horse’s feet, that with extended neck and blowing nostril, while its 
bloody sides rose and fell, stood motionless, while the men wrestled and 
fought under and around. It was a fearful struggle; they had long 
feared and hated each other. Raven, although the elder man, was by 
far the taller, and no ways devoid of strength. Still, he had a terrible 
adversary to contend with, a man at his best, endowed with an activity 
that had time on time stood him against superior force—whose 

upon the throat was not of mere muscle, but of revenge. And thus they 
lay, panting and glaring into each other’s eyes, looking death. Again 
and again they struggle, twine like serpents, loosen the other’s hold awhile, 
and once more breathless, rest to struggle anon the fiercer. But it is 
over: with blackened features, protruding tongue and eyeballs are start- 
ing from the head, while slight streams of blood issue from the mouth 
and nostrils, Raven lies. And over him, looking upon his work, leans Wild 
Will. 

Laying the body across the horse, that had not stirred from its first 
position, Will led the animal to the least frequented part of the marsh— 
a dreary spot enough—and casting the corpse into a swamp, rode some 
further distance, and then dismounting, cut the beast’s throat, sitting 
down patiently upon a fallen trunk to witness its expiring struggles. 

Here he sat, musing upon his situation till the rising mists warned him 
of evening ; and knowing the county of Essex would in this, his last ad- 
venture, be too hot for him, he started up, and, proceeding to the ford, 
was about to pass into Middlesex as Leroy came upon his sight. The 
suddenness of the meeting, the suspicious looks that Will fancied the 
cavalier directed towards him, necessitated the outlaw to say something ; 
and the words, from the force of circumstances, took the form of “‘ A guide 
across the marshes.” 


V. 
MAT AND WILL. 


Tue sun shone brightly upon the manor-house, in the eourt-yard, 
and about the homestead ; while man, alike with bird and beast, wan- 
toned with the passing hour. Yet were there men, fellow-beings, who, 
yesterday in all the pride of liberty and life, upon the green sward, in 
the full air of heaven, warmed them to the sun, nor thought of ‘the 
morrow; but the morrow came, and they were in sorrowful chambers, 
with manacles upon the limbs, in darkness and despair ; or, with their 
eyes closed ever to the light of day, swinging lifeless, as the breeze 
listed. Fate, Fortune, Destiny—what you will—man makes it, mars it, 
or escapes. The grass grows alike by the side of the ws or the 
mingles so Time runs on, and Nature wills her way. There are few 
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faces that will not light up in the sun. And it is well. _ Existence is so 


short, that, should we grieve for every ill, our journey of life would 
indeed be through a vale of tears : 


So the sun shone, and the world joyed in it. 


We mentioned at the commencement of our tale, when the stran 
with Boothby rested by the church, and looked back towards London, of 
a wood upon the left hand, conspicuous by two hills. This wood, known 
by the name of “ Larks,” extending to the road-side, had been cleared along 
x way in several small patches ; and in one of these, where the over- 
thrown trees lay thickly upon the ground, the woodman, Mat, was busily 
at work. Wielding his adze with a force and dexterity that told of the 
power and lithesomeness of those long, sinewy arms, bare to the shoulder, 
and in the play of muscle, working like strong cords, with blow upon blow 
both good and true the trunks lay severed of their branches, while the day’s 
work sped bravely on. In one of the needful pauses to gather breath 
and wipe the drops from his brow, the woodman heard his name pro- 
nounced, and in a voice, however low, his practised ear but too truly 
recognised Wild Will’s. 

Warily the woodman approached the spot the voice proceeded from. 

“‘ Mat,” said Will, keeping within the shelter of the trees, while the 
woodman pretended business, to distract the attention of any chance 
observer—“ Mat, I have that to say and that to do for you and me, shall 
bring us better fortune than lopping trees, or living in woods all our lives.” 

** Or hunted out of them.” 

“* Peace. Would you get gold—much gold ?” 

‘In the matter of that,’”’ said the woodman, “if I have not hitherto 
gotten me much, ’twas not from the lack of trying.” 

‘You say truly,” replied Will; “and that you love gold, nor dislike 
to do something for it. I have spoken to you.” 

** Say on.” 

‘* Not now—to your work. At what hour will you have done ?” 

‘1 shall quit at noon,’’ said Mat. 

“ Be it so. Then, about four of the day I expect you.” 

“* Where ?” 

“ Here.” 

“Good. So hide yourself.” 

“Stay,” exclaimed Will. “I am hungry, and have tasted nothing 
since the evening.” 

“You will find my dinner yonder,” said Mat, “ by the fallen oak, 
where the faggots lie piled. Keep within the wood, Will. Take all— 

there is meat and drink—I can get other when I have done my task. 
Eat, drink, and be merry.” 

“ Thanks, Mat—thanks.” 


“Nay, never thank me. Now to work—then home; after that, I 
am with you.” 


““ Good—at four.” 


And so they parted: Mat to his toil; while Will, to stay his hunger, 
and then sleep the day away. 


It may appear strange that Will the outlaw, and with the fearful 
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crime of blood upon his hands, had dared return to the neighbourhood 
men had so lately hunted him. But of Raven's death he was satisfied 
none knew, nor were likely to know awhile. That the clerk's absence 
would not even be speculated upon for days was probable, most probable; 
and before days, Will assured himself of. a retreat far beyond the reach 
ofenemies. That he had returned to engage once more in crime, Leroy 
had tempted him. Will was without money; he could not hope to 
leave the country, and no gold to assist him; to take a purse on the 
highway had raised the hue-and-cry. To abduct a lady, would, if 
properly managed, scarcely be laid to Wild Will; moreover, nothing 
was easier: the young lady constantly walked in the garden before 
supper-time ; the farm-servants and others were at that hour within the 
house ; and if attended by any one—Will’s hand sought the knife in his 
girdle. ‘ If!—why the man had hunted him should rue it.” 

There were horses waiting at the Hatch. Leroy was to see to that; 
nevertheless, Will had crept round to reconnoitre, and was aware, from 
the glimpses he got, that all was as it should be. They would then strike 
into the forest, and, after making a detour, pass over nigh to the ground 
Will had been hunted: 

That any of the foresters or others might chance upon him during the 
day Will took good heed; though without much thought of harm should 
such happen—fear of the man would keep them from attempting his 
capture or betraying him, And Will could tell a tale of most, “ how 
they had walked by the light of the moon.” Doubtless, in the proceed- 
ings of the day gone, many a hand might have been laid upon Will, had 
minds gone with hands. 

From the Squires—Will was safer there, than miles off. They had lief 
believed the devil in the neighbourhood than Will. So the outlaw lay 
without fear, and dreamed of Leroy’s promised reward: and dreaming 
thus, calculated how little of it it might be politic to offer Mat. 

The appointed hour had passed, when Mat, with a bundle over his 
shoulder, approached the spot where Will lay hid. He was without the 
heavy adze, with its long oaken handle, he had managed so dexterousl 
in the morning; but in lieu, there hung by his side a sharp billhook— 
as sinister-looking a weapon as its owner. In the bundle some neces- 
saries Mat had considered useful : a few simple articles to disguise them— 
the men were adepts in the art, and could do more with one single hand- 
kerchief than a novice with a whole wardrobe. Mat had judged in- 
tuitively Will was not returned to slay deer nor rifle a single traveller, 
but that something of moment was on hand. So judging, acted in 
accordance. He had too often engaged with Will to be unprepared. 

Mat threw himself careless upon the ground by the side of Will, taking 
from his capacious pockets both meat and drink, which he placed before 
the outlaw, saying : 

‘“‘T was fearful lest the beasts of the forest and the birds of the wood 
should forget to feed the Wilful Willie; therefore I remembered me of a 
savoury pie the hunters of yesterday had not 7 

Will interrupted him at this juncture by snatching the pasty from his 
hands, muttering a something, that certainly was no blessing, ere he 
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began his meal. Mat looked on approvingly. When he had eat and 
drank his full, Will east the remains into the neighbouring brambles, 
declaring that his last mouthful in the forest, and: well befitting the 
occasion—being venison. 

‘“* Now to business, Mat. But first, guess me if you can what ’tis we 
go about.” 4 

“T cannot,” said Mat, “excepting something out of the common. 
Therefore, and to save time, let one know without further ado.”’ 

“What think you, Woodman Mat, of carrying off the Mistress Alice?” 

Mat s g to his feet, his eyes flashing, while his form quivered in 
every limb. 

“Sit down,” said Will, looking up surprised at the interruption—“ sit 
down, you impatient fool. Are you so taken with the project you must 
hurry off to its performance and never wait for me ?” 

“No,” replied Mat, as, with an effort to clear his voice, he sat down 
again, not casting himself recklessly as he had done, nor by the side of 
Will, but quietly placing himself in face of the outlaw. 

“ Well, now you are quiet, to my history ;” and Will repeated his 
meeting with Leroy, and its consequences. 

Mat listened. 

« And so you will carry off Mistress Alice ?” said he, quietly. 

“ By all that’s evil, I will.” 

“Harken, Will!” said Mat. ‘ Yesterday she begged your life; prayed 
man to spare you that you might have time to repent, to alter”—( Will 
laughed)—* that you might come among your fellows, not bound with 
an but brought in by kind words. This she begged for you, and 
will you harm her?” 

«‘ Who listened to her? Answer me that.” 

“ None.” 


“ Nor will I.” 
* And yet awhile. This was not all. Findimg her words vain—that 


none would or might listen—she prayed that in the fortunes of the day 
men forgot not you were man. ‘That you do live, you owe to her; that 
fire-arm nor arbalist was employed against you, to her intercession and 
Thomas Boothby’s orders.” 

Will raised himself on his elbows:and looked sternly at Mat. 

“A mighty favour, truly ; to refrain from shooting the chase for the 
gratification of running it down and hanging afterwards. Mercy to 
me! Man has shown none, nor will I. The gallant shall have her had 
a — a hundred times, and I shall be avenged—avenged. on Thomas 

oothby.” 

The vit men sprang’ to their feet. 

‘Listen, Will—listen! Revenge yourself om whom you will, I will 
never interfere ; but raise an arm against the Lady Aliee you shall not.” 

“ Shall not !” shouted the outlaw, bounding: backward and forward, like 
a raging panther. “Who-shall stay me?” 


6“ _ 
“Thee! Fool—and what is she to thee?” 
“ Nothing.” 


‘‘ Or thou to her ?” 
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“ A dog—a very dog! that, if naught else, will watch and guard, save 
or die for her.” 

“Then die !” 

Will strack furiously, burying the knife he had drawn in the bosom of 
the woodman, the blade breaking off short at the haft. The tall man 
staggered with the blow, but did not fall. Putting forth the left hand 
swiftly, and entwining his long sinewy fingers in Will’s. curling hair, he 
stood one moment ; then, seizing his bill, with a fierce, quick stroke, the 
certain aim of his. craft, he cleft the robber’s head in twain. Through to 
the throat went the fearful weapon ; then, stepping back a pace, steady- 
ing’ himself, the woodman watched his murderer’s and his victim’s fa 
Not with a crash, but slow and by degrees, the body—for death must 
have been instantaneous—fell, first to the knees, and then pitching 
forward. 

Mat, with his hand upon his breast, looking vacantly at the blood 
trickling through his fingers as he pressed them to his wound, still kept 
his feet, when, as the sound of horses’ hoofs struck upon his ear, a 
uttered one sharp, agonising cry, and fell heavily. 

It was Sir Thomas Boothby returning from London, who, hearing the 
cry, galloped up with his suite. 

God! an awful sight: that body with the cloven skull—this man, 
the life-blood welling from the breast!—the dead and the dying: 

As they raised the woodman, he opened his eyes, but darkness was 
upon them. 

“‘ Good friends”—and the words*came faint and slowly —“ bear my last 
wishes, if you would prosper, to—her, the Lady Alice. Tell her, and let 
her proud father chafe, the lover anger : she will pity. Bid her to shed 
no tear o’er one who loved her; one who was all evil save in love of her. 
Tell her, the peasant that dared to love, was bold to die for her.” 

Silence ; yes, still—still. It beats no more : all is over! That strange 
thing we know and know not—life, with all its woe, with all its weal, is 
fled. 

Whither ? 

VI. 
THE ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 

‘“* AND so you have been at court, Master Leroy, and seen our Merry 
Monarch,” exclaimed a wondering country gentleman, who sat listening 
to the gallant’s conversation. 

“Verily, yes. And thou, friend, would fain to court likewise.” 

“ Truly,” answered the squire, “for awhile, to see the noble gentle- 
men who disport them there.” 

“* And the fair ladies, too,” replied Leroy. “Nay, never deny it, man. 
The court, and, as thou callest him, our Merry Monarch, would but mock 
thee did thou go for else. But Mistress Alice,” continued Leroy—“ has 
she no wish to see the court ?” 

“ Mayhap yes ; what woman has not ?” replied the dame, answering 
for the young lady. “But wishes are not wills; therefore it behoves her 
to rest content to hear of, not to see it. Nor with my good wishesshould 
she either.” 
u2 
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“Nay, lady,” said Leroy ; “ you have taken alarm from the false 
tidings of some prim old prude, who, making no pleasure, would mar all. 
Let the lady see, and judge.” 

** Not so, believe me, sir. In an unknown country men go not forth 
unclad to learn the climate. And to set innocence in a doubtful court, 
to get assurance therefrom of virtue or vice, were, to my poor thinking, 
a service of the latter's.” 

The day passed soberly, as most days in that peaceful household. 
Day’s labours and day’s duties were done; the sun set, and men came 
home from toil, from Listen in the fields—came to rest their weariness, 
to eat, drink, and be merry ; they had earned, and they came to enjoy. 
All were happy in the good home, for they were content. It was a 
patriarchal house. The guests sat that evening in one of the smaller 
chambers—Leroy, Raby, Boothby, and three gentlemen of the county. 
They had been discussing the county business, and therefore quitted the 
common room for one more private. Leroy appeared restless. Alice was 
absent. In the uncertainty of fear and hope, each second appeared to 
Leroy to lengthen out. The ticking of a clock—a rarer article in those 
days than at present—distracted him. Tick, tick, and still the hands 
seemed not to move. And now it was getting late and dark, and Will’s 
plan must fail. He could not carry her across the marshes in the night. 
Leroy started, and listened. “A horse’s foot. Yes. Who could it be? 
Listen. Curses on the dogs, they had scented the outlaw, and their 
barking would lose all. Hark! A shout. He was discovered. Ha! 
Alice’s voice. The robber had seized upon her, and it was she that 
screamed. Harken! A rush of feet. They come! they come !” 

And Leroy started wildly and drew his sword as the stout serving- 
men brought in supper. But he had not seen them, scarce heard their 
clatter ; for behind the train, and entering the room, came Sir Thomas 
Boothby and—Alice. 

The old man looked sad and stern. He had brought the bodies of 
Mat and Will to the house, and the sight had called the scream from the 
lips of Alice, though it was so slight, and so soon checked by the kind 
old friend—and to whose arm she clung—that Thomas Boothby, with 
all a lover’s ear, had not heard. The ears of guilt were sharper. 

Sir Thomas stalked into the room, and looking at Leroy in amazement, 
exclaimed, “ The King!” 

The gentlemen, who had risen at Sir Thomas’s entrance, turned re- 
spectfully to him we have all along known under the title of Leroy. 

“ Ay, gentlemen, the king,” said Charles, gracefully acknowledging 
the salutes of the company, “or Leroy—which you please.” Then 
turning to the baronet: ‘‘ Sir Thomas, I have chanced upon your house; 
but ere I tell you how I came, or when, say what mean the objects in 
the distance. I have seen death ere now, and guess too well the burden 
yonder cloaks bear.” 

* — few words Sir Thomas related his finding of the dead man and 
the dying. 

The king breathed freely. He had lost, but none knew it. 

“Sire,” said Sir Thomas—and the old man glanced keenly at the 
— the King of England carve his supper with his 
sword : 
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Charles blushed, or did next to it, looked foolish ; but recovering him- 
self, and laughing merrily, 

“Sir Thomas Boothby,” said the king, “a stranger we came to your 
Essex home. A stranger we met a welcome. A king—we do repay 
it. If in a jest, a merry hour: and yet to note for ever who turn not 
the hungry away a-hungered. Even in this good cheer before us—the 
meat of Englishmen—we honour hospitality.” 

Charles’s voice was full and sonorous. His conscience did not smite. 
He was one who, in the saying “ of a goodly” thing, could and would ex- 
cuse the doing. 

Laying his sword upon the good beef— 

“ Loin,” said the king, “henceforth be known Sir Loin.” 

AnD THUS—in the words of the old chronicle we have hitherto given 
in as modern and fluent English our poor pen can command—CAME YE 
ORDER OF KNYGHTHOOD VNTO YE LOYNE. 


VII. 


BeavutirtL Arice! thou wert a loved and loving creature, lighting 
up the dark chambers of the house with thy bright presence, and causing 
the old walls echo to thy merry songs. What marvel if men loved thee 
—thee, who, in thy gentleness, hated none—who, in thy love, loved all 
was good. Wild thou wert, but never wayward. With thy smiling 
eyes, and thy golden hair, flitting like a sunbeam across, athwart, but 
resting seldom. “I'were as practicable to hold thy shadow as to detain 
the light substance of thy roaming form. Yet there was one had learnt 
the secret, and with him thou would be still—ay, so still and quiet, the 
thistle-down that floats upon the softest breeze, and the cold silent 
marble of the statue, typify but faintly thy extremes. 

Thou wert lovely in the spring, when thy childhood chased the butterfly, 
and thou sped from flower to flower; when thou mocked the birds with 
thy music, and chid the daylight that it went so soon. 

Thou wert lovely in the summer, when thy blushes won thee gallants 
—when thine eyes and thy heart chose wisely and well; and the sun 
shone, and thou wert very happy. 

Thou wert lovely in the autumn, with thy matron brow, when thy 
first face was stolen from thee by little ones. Thou wert proud then, 
Alice—thou wert proud. 

Thou wert lovely in the winter, though thou wert none of what thou 
had been. But memory was fresher than faces, and the remembrance of 
old days, like gathered rose leaves, smelt sweetly in death. 
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THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 
AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


X. 


Waui_e Panotet was thus forgetting his defeat, a young man, who had 
also played an important part in the events of this evening, was vainly 
seeking repose. Seated in his room near the window, with his elbows 
resting on the little table we already know, his eyes mechanically fixed 
on a page of Rousseau, which he twenty times commenced to read with- 
out once finishing, Emile Dufour was astonished at ever finding the 
same image before his eyes. In vain he repeated that he ought not to 
see the princess again; he in vain sought to summon his patriotism to 
the aid of his wavering reason, and persuade himself that it was a crime 
for a republican like himself to think of a woman of the court, an 
aristocrat, perchance a conspiratress. Useless efforts—lost logic! He 
continually fancied the princess standing before him in the modest 
chamber she had illumined with her beauty for more than an hour. 

Ashamed of himself, and not daring to give a name to the trouble he 
experienced, he called his memory to his assistance, and invoked the 
shade of Lucie; but this diversion, painfully effected, produced an effect 
contrary to that he expected. He compared the princess, so proud, so 
superior in danger, to the poor young girl who had wearied him with her 
complaints, and importuned him with her tears, and he came to the con- 
clusion that Lucie’s love was a burden he must shake off as quickly as 
possible. 

“In the midst of the grave events that surround us, and while expecting 
the mighty changes in preparation, can I make a little girl my wife, who 
ean do nothing but love, complain, and weep? No! I will not marry 
Lucie; she would embarrass me. When a man like myself wishes to 
take an active part in the movements of an age verging towards revolu- 
tion, he ought to be free, ready for everything, and be able to dispose of 
his arms, his head, and his heart.” Before his meeting with the princess, 
Emile had determined on not marrying Lucie for these reasons; but at 
this moment the stern republican was only partly sincere and logical. 
If he lcoked on love as an embarrassment, why did he not bid his heart 
forget the other woman whose image pursued him? By marrying 
Lucie, he feared to enchain his liberty; by loving the princess, had he 
no reason to fear that his conscience might be ensnared and his opinions 
disavowed ? 

Agitated by the different feelings we have just traced, the workman 
passed the night without sleeping ; and eight o'clock found him still 
seated with his head resting on his hands, and looking on the page of 
the open book with@ut reading it. A ray of sunshine which fell on his 
face aroused him from his reveries. He then rose, extinguished the 
candle, which had burnt to that moment, and walked slowly up and 
down the room, hoping, perchance, that motion would dissipate his un- 
easiness. In his preoccupation he did not even remark the condition 
in which his excursion of the previous night had left him. His trousers 
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were not merely stained, but clothed in mud to above the knees; his 
waistcoat was widely open, and his hair matted on his temples. 

Thus he continued to walk up and down, till in the moment between 
one footstep and the next, he heard a slight noise at the door, followed 
by a half-muttered “Sir,” which seemed to glide furtively through the 
keyhole. 

t Who’s there ?” he asked. 

** Open the door, sir,” a voice like a breath repeated without. 

Affected by some secret foreboding, the workman could not refrain 
from trembling on opening the door, and his emotion increased when he 
saw before him a female wrapped in a black cloak, the hood of which 
was drawn over her face. After Emile had closed the door, the female 
threw back the hood, and merely said : 

“Tt is I, sir.” 

It was the Princess L——, and we might say Emile had divined it 
before seeing her. Her features were more careworn than on the pre- 
vious evening, and it was easy to distinguish the traces left on them 
by the night’s anxieties. 

“What do you require of me, madame ?’”’ Emile said, with a species 
of terror, and as if striving beforehand to combat some pernicious in- 
fluence. 

“The man’s name is Renac to whom the marquis has entrusted the 
queen's letter; he is a frantic demagogue, affiliated to all the secret 
societies, and initiated in all the plots which are forming against the 
king’s life. Of course the marquis only employs this Renac as a tool, 
and in giving him the queen’s letter, has instructed him to what use to 
put it. The queen, then, has only hope in you, sir; you must be ac- 
quainted with Renac, and may, perchance, be able to obtain the terrible 
proof he holds in his hands. Yes, you know him,” the princess con- 
tinued, who had noticed the start Emile had given on her first pronouncing 
Renac’s name, “ and can make him do what I ask, if you will—and you 
will do so, I am sure.” 

** Certainly not,” Emile replied, summoning up all his energy to as- 
sume an impassible countenance. What I said to you yesterday, L repeat 
now. Between you and me there is nothing more in common, and in 
doing nothing to destroy the queen I am disobeying the dictates of my con- 
science. You must not hope, then, that I will do anything to save her.” 

- “ But reflect, sir, that her honour, perhaps her life, are perilled. Oh, 
you are not one of those men who think that humanity cannot be blessed 
as long as kings exist, who wish to build by commencing to destroy, and 
regenerate mankind by baptizing them in blood!” 

“My principles are the same as Renac’s,” the workman observed, 
coldly: “Iam affiliated to the same societies as he is, and will act precisely 
like he does. I trust, therefore, that this explanation will be sufficient, 
madame, and that you will have the kindness to abstain from useless 
declamation.” 

“I will be silent, sir,” said the princess, “as you request it. But 
know that the letter which compromises Marie Antoinette, compromises 
me equally; that in destroying the queen you will destroy me too, and 
will have two victims in lieu of one.” 
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In speaking thus, the princess was really affected, though her emotion 
served to conceal a falsehood. In placing herself in peril, the princess 
speculated on the workman’s weakness, which she fancied she had 
remarked the night before. 

This calculation, or more properly inspiration, obtained the result the 
princess hoped. 

“ You compromised ! you destroyed !” Emile said, no longer finding in 
his opinions a sufficient counterpoise to his feelings. He stopped, laid 
his hand on his forehead in feverish agitation, and added, with a shudder, 
“Leave me, leave me; do you wish me to violate my oath, cover myself 
with infamy, and deserve to be pointed at as a renegade and traitor ? 
Oh, never! In pity, madame, do not deprive me of my honour!” 

And without daring to turn his eyes on the princess, he rushed into the 
bedroom, murmuring this singular phrase, which revealed the disorder of 
a mind heated by reading the most enervating of French writers : 

* Rousseau, Rousseau, save me from the Grove of Clarens!” 

The princess did not seek to restrain him. With that suppleness of 
mind that characterised her, she understood that the reaction of the 
heart takes place spontaneously, and waited till a fresh revulsion should 
bring the disarmed workman to her side. Seated near the chimney, 
she was already preparing in her mind the expressions she should employ 
to gain the victory, when an unforeseen incident tore it from her. This 
incident was of the same nature as the one which had interrupted her 
first interview with the workman—somebody knocked at the door. 

** Do not open or answer,” she said, rising and approaching the door 
of the bedroom. 

There was a second knock, and, at the same time, a male voice pro- 
nounced distinctly these words : 

“‘ Salut, fraternité et passe.” 

Emile had left his retreat. On hearing these words his brow grew 
dark, and his eyes turned in terror upon the princess. 

“T thought at first it was Lucie who was knocking, but I was mis- 
taken,” he murmured. 

‘‘ What matter !” said the princess; ‘do not open! The man who is 
at your door does not know whether you are at home.” 

** He knows it,” said Emile. ‘ When I am not at home, I am careful 
to fasten a white handkerchief to the window, which may be seen from 
below.” 

** Are you compelled to open to all who come ?” 

** Not to all, but to some.” 

The workman dropped his head, and silently reflected. It was evi- 
dently the princess’s situation that preoccupied him. 

“ Listen,” he continued ; “go in there.” He pointed to the bedroom. 
“‘T will try to detain you for as short time as possible.” 

The hurried explanation Emile had given the princess of the magic 
virtue of certain words, of the precaution he took to fasten a white 
handkerchief at his window whenever he went out, and of the necessity 
he was in of opening the door when he had forgotten this precaution— 
these explanations, we repeat, were not at all of anature to calm a young 

lady of the court, who, since the previous day, had heard nothing spoken 
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of but plots, snares, sanguinary projects, clubs, and dark affiliations. Still 
the princess entered the bedroom without hesitation, less terrified for her- 
self than vexed at the delay which might prevent the realisation of her 
wishes. 

Since the installation of the National Assembly, there had been formed 
in nearly every quarter of Paris, independently of the avowed clubs, 
which divided public opinion—for instance, the Jacobins and Feuillants— 
a species of executive committees, deliberating with closed doors, and 
acting in the shade. Gracchus Babeuf, who was later carried away by 
the reaction of the Thermidor, was the last president of the last com- 
mittee of this nature. These committees had their constitution, their 
rules, their devoted agents, active and secret; from them emanated all 
the rumours which circulated through the populous parts of Paris, and 
agitated the masses. These it was who, whenever popular irritation 
burst its bounds, assigned a purpose, impressed a direction, and imposed a 
will upon it. 

When the Legislative Assembly was on the point of coming to a grave 
decision on an important measure, this measure was previously submitted 
to the various committees in Paris, who deliberated upon it, and deter- 
mined in what way the Legislative Assembly ought to vote. The results 
of this deliberation, and the text of the resolution adopted, were drawn 
up in writing, and a copy sent secretly to the principal members of the 
Assembly. On the approach of the public discussion, the latter received 
nearly always anonymous letters, in which they were enjoined to think 
and vote in the manner prescribed under pain of death. 

These active committees, which exercised the most incontestable of in- 
fluences, that of terror, were organised with that rigour which can alone 
maintain order in an illicit assembly, and prevent treason. Each member 
of a committee bound himself by oath to co-operate with his person, and 
in every possible way, in accomplishing the resolutions adopted by a ma- 
jority of the members. He must hold himself in readiness to obey at 
any moment the orders of the president, like a mute executes those of the 
chief of the eunuchs, without inquiring into the reason, still less their 
morality. Any indiscretion immediately placed the culprit under the 
ban of suspicion. Treason was punished by death. 

Any means were permissible to execute the decrees of the committee. 
Each member had the right to punish a traitor in the name of the com- 
mittee: assassination, if necessary, effected what the guillotine at a later 
day performed. ‘The clubs of which we speak were not composed of a 
great number of members—ten or twelve at most ; they desired no su- 
perfetations—none of those people who chatter and do not act. They 
held their meetings in various places—to-day in a cellar, to-morrow in a 
garret. The member at whose house the committee intended to sit, was 
only informed of it an hour before the meeting. In this manner they 
avoided arousing the suspicion of the police, and were protected against a 
coup de main. Besides the common obligations we have mentioned; the 
members had also private ones among themselves. At ree hour of the 
day or night a member had the right of visiting one of his colleagues, 
provided the latter had not previously announced his absence by some 
established signal. In case this signal was not displayed, the visitor 
might burst the door in if not opened to him. This custom was intended 
to lay bare the life of the kell and prevent them, not merely from 
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betraying, but from withdrawing a too important portion of their life 
from the arduous duties they had to fulfil. 

We certainly do not wish to assert that all the political réuntons which 
swarmed in 1792 at Paris, presented the same features as the one we are 

aking of. We will merely affirm that several existed, and among 
them the one to which Emile Dufour belonged. We can now understand 
the meaning of the incomplete hints he had given the princess, and the 
necessity he found himself in of opening his door against his will. The 
name of ‘the club to which Emile belonged was the Ex-Bastile, a name 
adopted, we have no ‘need to say, in commemoration of the great event 
of 1789. This club was composed of ten members, united by a common 
idea, but probably through different motives. All desired the definitive 
ie the dogma of the sovereignty of the people, and the fall of the 
king been long determined in their hearts. Without knowing pre- 
cisely what form of government should succeed the monarchical, they had 
already adopted among themselves republican maxims and formule. 
They had a prescience of the 10th August, accused the Girondins of 
moderation, only half confided in Robespierre, and distrusted Marat. 
Emile Dufour, although pushing the consequences of his principles as far 
as honest reasoning would permit him, was a moderate among these 
frantic demagogues, who employed menaces, calumny, violence, as means 
of acting, and who, later, shayell a part in the massacres of September. 

When the princess had taken refuge in the bedroom, Emile opened the 
outer door without delay, and the man who stood before him gave him 
the republican greeting : 

“Good day, Citizen Emile.” 

“Good day, Citizen Renac.” 


XI. 


Tue workman had made every possible effort to conceal his trouble at 
the sight of Renac: we have no need to explain the cause. This Renac, 
to whom, according to the Princess L——, the Marquis de R had 
given the queen’s letter, was, both physically and morally, the most per- 
fect expression of the republican type in its exaggeration and hideous- 
ness, just as Emile was the pure, disinterested, and heroic expression of 
it. No one was acquainted with the antecedents of thisman. His face, 
seamed and furrowed from top to bottom like a field of wheat beaten 
down by hail ; his ardent and squinting eyes, which, like the conscience of 
the wicked, knew no rest ; his disproportionate mouth, armed with black 
irregular teeth ; his tangled hair covering his forehead ; his ears ever 
on the alert—all had a sinister aspect. This man had passions instead 
of principles. His opinions were feverish; he only comprised the ne- 
gative instincts of the revolution; he desired the evil of one party, 
without on that account wishing the happiness of the other: he had the 
intellect and morality of a cut-throat. The difference between Emile and 
Renac was, as we see, great, and their mutual antipathy was not less so. 
In all the deliberations of the committee they were of a different opinion, 
and the discussions between them usually terminated in quarrels. Besides 
their political dissensions, there was a personal enmity at work, a dull 
rancour which, at least on Renac’s side, increased and grew more enve- 
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nomed through despair of revenge. The cause of this hatred we will 
explain later. 

Before speaking, Renac fixed his squinting eyes on the workman, ‘and 
then said, in that tone of sarcastic distrust which was habitual to him : 

“ You made me wait a long time, citizen. I thought you'would not 
oO n.” 

7 Well,” said Emile, “ you caught :me in bed, and I’ve only had time 
to dress myself.” 

“ Ah! you've dressed yourself,” said Renac, attentively examining 
the half-dried mud which covered Emile’s trousers : “that’s funny ! Any 
one might fancy you'd not been to bed. You look as tired as if you had 
spent the night at work! Oh, I don’t say this,” he added, “as if I 
doubted your word—each is free to do as he please at home ; but see, 
citizen, distrust is the mother of safety. It is asserted that there are 
traitors hidden beneath the garb of patriots.” 

“ What then?” Emile asked, with rising impatience, and carefull 
examining the countenance of his visitor, to seek the after-thought it 
seemed to conceal. “ What's the meaning of all this, and what are you 
driving at ?” 

“ Nothing; but you shouldn’t keep your friends waiting at your 
door.” 

“ Very good, very good,” Emile replied ; “ but make haste and tell me 
what purpose brought you here.” 

“ Ah, you’re in a hurry,” Renac said, coolly approaching the chimney, 
and sitting down with a sort of studied slowness. 

** Yes,” said Emile; “so once again, make haste.” 

** Do you want to go out?” 

* Yes,” Emile repeated. 

“ Then,” said Renac, purposely emphasising each word, “ you cannot 
be present at the meeting which is gomg to take place here this morn- 
ing ?” 

Se The committee meets here this morning?” said Emile, who fancied 
this was not true. “ Is thata fact ? Are you sure ?” 

“‘ Quite sure,” said Renac, “and I was sent to tell you that our 
citizen colleagues will arrive within half an hour.” 

There was a moment's silence, during which Emile coughed, stamped 
his foot, passed his hand through his hair, and, in short, employed all his 
address and courage to assume what is called a good face. His heart 
beat violently, for he thought on his poor prisoner, the Princess L——. 

‘** However,” Renac continued, “if you want to go:out, you can ; I will 
excuse ‘you to the citizen colleagues. Come, ‘be off ‘to your business, 
citizen. will take it all on my own shoulders.” ‘ 

“‘ Nonsense!” said Emile, compelled to forego his ese intention. 
“TI absent myself when my brothers are going'to meet here—I miss a de- 
liberation! it is not possible. I will attend to my business another day. 

“ Excellent patriot!” Renae remarked, with the same accent of false 
good-nature he had so lately assumed. “ But you wouldn’t ‘be afraid, I 
trust, to leave me here in your place ?” 

“Certainly not.” na sie 

“ Very good ; but you might get back before our colleagues arrive. 

“ I could not.”’ | 
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“ Well, then, you are determined on remaining ?”’ 

“I remain,” said Emile, seating himself in his turn. ‘ Will to-day’s 
deliberation be important ?” he asked, after a moment’s silence, with a 
sidelong look at the glass-door leading into the bedroom. 

‘1 believe so,” Renac replied, looking in the same direction as the 
workman had done. 

** Do you know the object of it ?” 

‘“‘ Yes.” 

© What is it ?” 

“ You will learn at the same time as the others.” 

This answer, uttered in a dry tone, left Emile no hope of explanation. 
He remained a few moments motionless and silent, while Renac played 
carelessly with the button of a shabby cap, fashioned in the form of the 
Phrygian head-dress. This, with a great-coat of grey twill, trousers of 
coarse linen, woollen stockings, and heavy shoes fastened over the instep 
by leather straps, completed his costume. When Emile fancied he had set 
at rest the suspicions which seemed to pervade the mind of this mistrust- 
ful visitor, he rose and walked in the direction of the bedroom. 

** Where are you going?” Renac asked. 

** You see—into the bedroom.” 

‘* What for ?” 

*“ To———” Emile hesitated; “to fetch some chairs,” he at length 
stuttered. ‘* Must not your colleagues and mine be able to sit down ?— 
Why are you grinning like a cat with a fish-bone in its throat ?” 

** All right,” Renae said, with a sour smile; “ go and fetch the chairs, 
citizen. Oh! you are a polished patriot; when the republic is esta- 
blished in France, I shall vote you are appointed grand master of the 
ceremonies.” 

On entering the bedroom, Emile took care to close the door after 
him. He found the princess standing by the side of the bed. 

** Madame,” he said to her, “listen to me. Whatever may be said or 
done here, do not stir. If you were found here and recognised, you 
would be lost. I should be accused of introducing a spy into my dwell- 
ing, and to ensure the secrecy of our deliberations, not one of those who 
are coming would hesitate at committing a double murder.” 

** Are you making those chairs ?” Renac said, in a loud voice. 

“ Coming, coming!” Emile cried, hurriedly seizing two chairs, which 
he purposely struck against one another. 

“I trust in God and you!” the princess murmured, before Emile re- 
entered the sitting-room with the chairs. 

The two men maintained silence again. This silence was interrupted 
very shortly by the sound of three knocks without, immediately followed 
by the words—“ Salut, fraternité et passe.” 

The same signal was repeated seven times at rapid intervals. Each 
time Emile opened the door, and each time a fresh personage entered. 
The committee was nearly complete; only one member failed ; but one of 
his colleagues justified his absence by alleging that he had remained in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine to watch over the popular outbreak which was 
preparing there. At the end of this short explanation it was unani- 
mously decided that they could commence the deliberations. 

The seven personages, who with Emile and Renac formed the execu- 
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tive committee of the Bastile, sat down in a circle. Among these seven 
heads, all expressive and energetically marked, there were two or three 
very handsome ones, which, in a collection of revolutionary portraits, 
would have figured not disadvantageously by the side of St. Just. 
As for Emile, i turned his back to the bedroom in order to hide the 
door, and agitated as he was, pale and with closed lips, he would have 
merited more than any of his colleagues to become an historic type. If 
at this moment he had been sent to the scaffold, the women would have 
cried as they did later in reference to the Marseillaise Barbaroux : 

“ Oh, do not guillotine him! He’s too handsome to be guilty !” 
Renac sat down in front of Emile, and never once took his eye off 
him. 

When the murmur of private conversation had grown quiet, the 

rson who performed the functions of president rose. He was a man 
of fifty years of age: he had formerly been valet to a nobleman, and had 
embraced the ideas of social freedom with all the ardour of a slave who 
knows better than any one else the weight of a chain. It seemied as if 
a revolution would make him doubly free. 

“ Citizens,” he said, “ one of our colleagues has summoned this meet- 
ing, as was his duty, by announcing that he had an important commu- 
nication to make to us. I claim a hearing, then, for Citizen Renac.” 

“Citizens,” the latter said, with that brusque intonation which the 
orators of the Jacobins’ club had brought into fashion—“ citizens, I have 
constantly told you that the people is betrayed, and conspiracies formed 
against it. The members of the National Assembly chatter and come to 
no conclusion : they chatter everywhere, in the streets, in the clubs, in 
the municipalities, but nothing is done : you yourselves lose your time 
in words, and when we wish to drive you to some salutary resolution, 
you hesitate, recoil, pretend that the evil is not so great as I represent 
it, and that we may still come to an understanding with our enemies. 
The people is athirst, and you offer it cocoa when it demands blood. 
While you waste your time in threading words together, do you know 
what your enemies are doing ?—they are striving to endoctrinate the 
mind and enrol the conscience. Citizens, the court party is stirring 
more than ever. The queen is at the head of this party: it is she who 
leads it; it is she who guides her great goose of a husband. Let us 
attend to her in the first place; we will turn to the others afterwards. 
Citizens,” he added, raising his voice, “the Austrian has shown herself 
guilty of high treason. I denounce her, and will furnish you the proofs 
of her culpability: here they are.” 

Here Renac read in a clear voice Marie Antoinette’s autograph letter, 
which we have already quoted. It was listened to in the most profound 
silence, and followed by unequivocal marks of indignation. Emile alone 
had in his heart any other feeling : he thought of the Princess L——, 
and, as if an electric chain communicated to him the anxiety she must 
feel, he suffered while thinking of her. 

“Now for my motion,” Renac continued. “A copy of this letter 
will be sent, in the name of the club, to all the committees with which 
we are connected, and to the principal members of the national repre- 
sentative body ; the former will be recommended to spread among the 
people a rumour of the treason denounced to them, and enkindle the 
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indignation of the patriots against the Austrian: the latter we will en- 
join to summon. the queen to the bar of the Assembly, and tell them that 
if they refuse to do justice, the people will take it. The death of Marie 
Antoinette, the death of the Austrian, the death of the perfidious 
woman who treats with the foreigner and seeks to corrupt the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, her immediate and solemn death, such is the 
first measure to be taken in order to enter on the path of reparation and 
liberty. I demand, therefore, the death of Marie Antoinette in the 
name of the people she deceives, in the name of the king, to whom she 
has given a crown of infamy in the place of the glorious one he received 
from his ancestors.” 

The “psgpome 4 which terminated this address passed without notice, 
although so much in the style of certain orators of the age ; the subject 
of the proposition was too sombre to allow laughter, and Renac’s hearers 
were too fully convinced of the morality and importance of the decision 
they were about to form, to give way to any unreasonable hilarity. All 
were grave and solemn, like those Puritans whose traits Walter Scott so 
admirably reproduced. Marat might have presided over this assembly— 
Marat, with his secretary’s eloquence, continual anger, dogmatically san- 
guinary nature, and hangman’s generosity. 

‘* Citizens,” the president said, “before discussing the method of 
execution, it is requisite that the question should be clearly drawn up. 
You have heard the accusation brought by Citizen Renac against the 
Queen of France. Do you find it proved ?” 

‘“‘The letter— must I read the Austrian’s letter again 7’ Renac 
growled. 

“If any one of you,” the president continued, “has anything to say 
in defence of the accused, let him speak : we listen.” 

All remained silent. 

“ Let each answer in turn, by ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ the question I am 
about to ask,” said the president, affecting the judicial formula. “Is 


the Queen of France guilty of the crime of high treason ?” 


“Yes,” said the first of three the president. interrogated. 

“Yes,” said the second. 

** Yes,” said Emilie, on whom Renac pitilessly kept his eye. 

Seven times the president repeated the question, “Is the Queen of 
France guilty of the crime of high treason ?” 

Seven times he was answered, “ Yes !” 

“ By the unanimity of the votes,” said the president, adding his own 
to that of the seven other judges, “the Queen of France is: proved guilty 
of high treason.” 

This anticipatory judgment, which later received judicial sanction, 
gave a character of gloomy authority to the eountenances of the jud 
and the consciousness they possessed of their seeret power; and the idea 
that each of these men could from that moment convert himself into an 
executioner, gave the verdict of culpability pronounced upon Marie 
Antoinette incontestable gravity; in fact, the fate of the Queen of 
France was decided at this moment, for the dagger might play the part 
of the guillotine. 

_Emile had not displayed more emotion than his colleagues in uttering 
his opinion. Had he forgotten the presence of the princess, only to 
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remember that he was the apostle of the rights of the people and the 
minister of their vengeance ? 

“Tt now remains for us to deliberate on the application of the punish- 
ment,” the president continued. ‘* What penalty has Marie Antoinette 
deserved?” he asked. 

“Death!” said the first judge. 

“ Death!” said the second. 

“ Death!” all gave their verdict. 

The word “ Death’’ fell gloomily at equal intervals, in the midst: of 
the silence. Emile alone had not uttered his opinion : this time the 
president asked him last. 

‘‘ What punishment does Marie Antoinette deserve ?” the president 
asked, for the seventh time. . 

Renac stretched out his head, so that his hair touched the workman’s 
face. 

“ Death !” Emile replied, in a firm voice, without displaying any hesi- 
tation. He had scarcely given his vote before a faint but distinct ery was 
heard in the bedroom. At this sound every face grew attentive, every 
mouth was opened, and Emile felt a cold shudder come over him. 

‘There is some one here,”’ Renae said, rising and preparing to rush 
into the other room. 

But Emile seized his arm with the strength of a madman, and nailing 
him to the chair he had just left, exclaimed, in a terrible voice, “ You 
shall not stir!” 

‘‘ Citizens, we are betrayed—we are sold! I denounce Emile for a 
false patriot, for a traitor who conceals spies in his apartments, and 
delivers to them the secrets of our deliberations.” 

Renac’s suppositions, though suggested by anger, were not, however, 
utterly devoid of truth, and they consequently produced an immediate 
effect on his colleagues. All rose and addressed Emile at the same 
moment, rushing towards the door of the bedroom. 

‘‘ No one shall enter,” Emile cried, who, on witnessing this movement, 
had loosed Renac’s arm, and now guarded the door, his clenched, his 
teeth tightly closed, and eyes inflamed. ‘‘ No one shall enter,” he re- 
peated, “ or they must do so over my body.” 

“ You see,” said Renac, “that I guessed the truth. There is a traitor 
here. Death to the spy, if you do not wish to have the Maréchaussée on 


your heels to-morrow! 
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ABEL DRYTONGUE., 


A SKETCH. 


By GeorGe ASHWORTH, 


VI. 


Ir was a dark, moonless, starless night, rather inclining to a thaw, 
though the evidences of a recent keen frost were perceptible enough under 
foot, the ground being still hard, and the snow fresh and crispy. The 
clouds above were thick and heavy, indicating either a fall of more snow 
or abundant rain. 

As the cart began to move, the church clock struck eleven, and when 
the old bell had done, all again became solemnly still and dreary; not even 
the 0 of a farm-yard cur relieved the deep monotony of that dark, dismal 
night. 

‘But neither Job nor Pepin was conscious of the ambiant gloominess ; 
whisky and excitement excluded all physical appearances from their at- 
tention. Indeed, just then they were men of one idea—Abel was to be 
quietly driven to the rectory-gate, the cart backed against it, and the 
noise heard in the house, et cetera. 

Well, the ‘** gentlemen” having seen the cart put in motion, turned into 
“The Den” again for the double purpose of indulging in deeper potations, 
and waiting till Pepin should return with a full and particular account 
of Abel's reception at the rectory. 

In the mean time Doctor Goodfellow was in his study, trimming up a 
sermon upon the elevation of the industrious classes, one of the doctor's 
favourite themes. Mrs. Goodfellow, ever his companion in the study, sat 
by the fire reading ‘ Paradise Lost,” one of her favourite poems. Sud- 
denly the doctor placed his goose-quill in the silver ink-stand and leaned 
back in his easy-chair, a very satisfied expression beaming over his re- 
verend face. He had finished the sermon, and liked it much. But Mrs. 
Goodfellow must hear him run over the best passages, and express her 
approbation, or the doctor would be sceptical of their soundness, and sus- 
picious of their beauty. And so Mrs. Goodfellow placed Milton on the 
table to withdraw her mind from the melody of the poem to lend it to the 
harmony of the sermon. 

Doctor Goodfellow, looking affectionately at the MS.—as well he 
might, for it was an amiable offspring—commenced reading in the mellow 

, tones of a rich voice, having given his lady the hint that the sermon was 
sure to give universal satisfaction, make the selfish rich and the negligent 
poor equaily ashamed, he hoped, of their blindness to interest and duty. 
The gentle critic looked grave and attentive, promising to notice if there 
should be any defect either in sentiment or style. 

One passage was read, and then another, both teeming with beauty 
of expression and propriety of thought. The doctor must publish that 

sermon—it would greatly add to his reputation, and become an instru- 

ment of social regeneration. 

The amiable doctor was all delight, read on carefully, and charmed 
his lady more and more at every sentence. Then he paused a few 
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moments, showing Mrs. Goodfellow the reason he used such and such an 
idea, and such and such a phrase in the sermon. 

And Mrs. Goodfellow looked upon the doctor, if possible, with more 
veneration than ever. That sermon was a cheering evidence that the 
doctor was progressing in moral dignity. That sermon reflected a clear, 
calm, elevated mind. There was in it no wild impetuosity—no biting 
sarcasm—no burning shafts of wrath shot with italia arm at the 
trembling sinner. No, none of that. The sermon was peaceful—full 
of tender conciliation—tears and sighs for fallen man. 

The doctor read another beautiful passage, and Mrs. Goodfellow was 
commenting upon its happy propriety, when, lo! a sudden crash was 
heard at the rectory-gate. Mrs. Goodfellow stopped, and the doctor 
started—sprang on his feet—and looked a look of wrath. How durst 
anything interrupt his lady at such a moment? Now, Doctor Good- 
fellow, look to your impetuous nature. Come, practice a little of that 
glorious sermon. Hear!—it’s another crash—bang—crash! Yes, Job 
Higgins’ cart had arrived, and was acting according to instructions. 

Well, the doctor was irritated, and rang the study bell in a way it had 
never rung before. Quicker than usual came John Brown to see what- 
ever could be the matter that the Doctor should ring in such a dreadful 
way, while the maids in the kitchen, to whom John had narrated the 
marvellous events of the evening, danced with gleeful hearts over what 
was going to take place. 

John entered the study with a look of pretty-well-feigned surprise, 
just as another bump went crash against the gate. John, starting in- 
imitably, exclaimed, 

“ Bless me! what can that be? Shall I instantly see, sir ?”’ 

* Quick, quick, and seize him, them, or whatever it may be,” cried 
the Rector of Kirkwood, ready to stamp the floor with his foot that the 
innocent happiness of himself and lady should suffer such untimely in- 
terruption. 

The butler smartly disappeared, calling aloud to the maids for a lan- 
tern—‘ Quick, quick”—and the lantern, which had been ready waiting 
some time, was thrust into his hand immediately, and John rushed on- 
ward through the lobby, and bolted out at the front door. 

Now Doctor Goodfellow was too impatient to wait till John re- 
turned, as John well knew would be the case, and so he followed Brown 
before he had reached the gate, though Mrs. Goodfellow entreated him 
to remain with her ; and then Mrs. Goodfellow followed the doctor, and 
all the maids and the coachman followed Mrs. Goodfellow. 

It was very soon discovered what was the matter. A cart had been 
backed against the gate, and haddamaged the gate; and the cart be- 
longed to Job Higgins, but Job himself was nowhere about. The rector 
got into a fury, the maids trembled, and Mrs. Goodfellow felt dreadfully 
ashamed to hear him go on so. ‘ Wherever could Job be?” Mrs. 
Goodfellow said this several times, in a state of real agony, when John 
exclaimed, with apparent presence of mind, 

‘‘ Perhaps he’s in the cart asleep, ma’am.” 

Now John Brown trembled when he said this, for it was to him a 
moment of intense excitement. Abel—not Job—was to be discovered 
in the cart. 
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VIL. 


Mrs. Gooprettow, who, as we have intimated, was most painfull 
distressed at the way in which the doctor was conducting himself, felt 
a throb of real joy as John suggested the forementioned possibility. 
Hardly had the words been spoken before the rector, who was all wrath 
and bitterness, mounted the wheel, lantern in hand, to look himself, 
And the rector did look (how John’s heart palpitated) once—twice— 
three times. Was Abel in the cart? Was his great coadjutor, the 
sincere advocate of temperance, caught intoxicated in a cart! Was he 
—was Abel caught ? The doctor got down from the wheel, stating 
the cart to be empty—nothing in it, except soft hay. 

John Brown was struck almost dumb with astonishment. His disap- 
pointment—his agony—oh, his agony—who could tell the amount that 
wrung him in that moment. But perhaps the rector had only said Abel 
was not in the cart—Abel must be in. John, therefore, boldly mounted 
the wheel himself to solve the painful mystery with his own eye. It was 
of no use. Abel Drytongue was not in the cart, and John Brown 
descended crestfallen and nervous, perhaps undone for ever. But a happy 
thought enabled him to rally a littlh—Abel might have fallen out of the 
cart lower down the lane. 

Under the pretence, then, of looking for Job Higgins, the butler sallied 
down the lane hoping to find Abel somewhere close at hand. Passing 
slowly on, lantern in hand, his eye anxiously scanning both sides of him, 
he suddenly heard a low groan. 

“That's him,” said the hopeful Brown, bounding to the spot. And 
he held the lantern over a poor wretch agonised with pain. Was it 
Abel? Poor John Brown—it was not Abel, but the unlucky apothe- 
cary, who had met with an accident near the smithy, which stood about half 
way between the rectory and the Lion. How was it—hear. Why 
the horse—Job’s confounded horse—had taken fright. Pepin had sprang 
forward like an arrow to stop it, and just as he had overtaken it, and was 
seizing the bridle, his foot slipped, and coming down, weighted with 
whisky-and-water, the horse had pushed on, and one of the cart-wheels 
had run over poor Pepin’s left leg, and had broken it. Brown heaved a sigh 
that came from the deepest depths of the heart. The whole affair was a 
deplorable mess. Who could have thought that such a failure would have 
followed such a well-laid scheme! But how had Abel got out of the cart! 
Pepin did not know—he knew nothing about either him or Job. John 
Brown wished he had known nothing about them too, nor anything about 
Pepin either. And then John ejected anathemas upon them all, wishing 
them in the place of punishment in adamantine fire, as Bumbus would 
have said. But unhappy Pepm—was he to lie there on the cold snow, 
in that most dismal of nights! was he to lie there long in his extreme 
agony! John told him to wait a little, and be patient; John must go 
back to the rector and report his inability to find Job. 

Brown, therefore, hastened back to the rectory-gate, where all was in 
darkness, the only person there being the coachman taking care of Job's 
horse and cart. 
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John entered the rectory, then, to give his report. The rector was 
in his study, sitting in his easy-chair, once more comfortable and tranquil. 
And so ila, when he had whiningly given his report, was told to never 
mind, but just put on his great coat and take Job’s cart home, and con- 
vey the poor man home too, if he should find him on the way. 

Now, though it was a bitter cold night, John could hardly regret this 
duty being imposed upon him, inasmuch as it would remove him, for the 
present at least, from the jokes and gibes of his fellow-servants, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the plot. John then retired—sneaked—from 
the study, made a rush into the kitchen, seized his great coat, and was 

one before an unwelcome jest could ring in his ear. 

Having driven the horse and cart some distance from the rectory-gate, 
John inflicted upon the animal a five minutes’ severe castigation, as some- 
thing by way of compensation for the miscarriage of the conspiracy. This 
done, he proceeded to the spot where he had left poor Pepin Jumps, whom 
he found still in the same place, still uttering pitiful groans. Their con- 
versation was brief; on the part of Brown sulky and unfeeling ; nor did 
he help Pepin to Abel’s bed—the soft hay—without a feeling of humilia- 
tion not easily described. And thus the cart, which was intended to be 
instrumental in procuring the disgrace of Abel Drytongue, was now turned 
to the useful purpose of conveying a wounded and defeated hero to the 
needful refuge of a home. Oh, poor Pepin Jumps, fortune had played 
him one of her worst pranks. The bitterness of his repentance and the 
agony of his broken leg kept up within him a dreadful, harassing com- 

etition. 
Well, at last the apothecary reached his home ; and at last his old house- 
keeper was partly reassured, and the surgeon got fairly to the bedside of 
her unhappy master. Then, after a due number of shrieks, cold sweats, 
and bitter tears, the broken limb was set, and John at liberty to return 
home (for Job had, of course, presented himself at Pepin’s, and after a 
little shuffling had sneaked off with the cart). 

And so John Brown got up from his chair to go home, and we must do 
him the justice to say, that he really felt sorry for Jumps, for Jumps 
looked deplorably sorrowful, nor did Brown himself present a very cheer- 
ful aspect. 

When he had left Pepin, and had got out into the open air, the dreary 
night somehow reminded him of the dreariness of his present fate. And 
then he thought of Ellen, and here the chopfallen man began to feel a 
strange presentiment of evil. What, could his present disaster be instru- 
mental in alienating the affections of the beautiful Ellen? Nay, that 
could hardly be. And yet Ellen had looked rather strange once or twice 
during that hateful evening. She had smiled several times upon Abel. 
And here Brown sent forth imprecations without number. Somehow that 
arch-hypocrite had outwitted him in many ways for years. “ But by 
heavens, &c.,” Brown thus wended his way to the rectory, manufacturing 
resolutions, but whether of a strong fabric will appear only in the sequel 
of our story. 

When he arrived at the rectory, his fellow-servants were still up, await- 
ing his return; but John somehow didn’t regard this as a particular com- 
pliment. One asked him what he would take for supper, another said he 
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had had supper enough already ; a third intimated he had better take a 
little more whisky-and-water ; while a fourth remarked that ginger-beer 
ren going to become the fashionable drink at Kirkwood and all Lanca- 
shire. 

“ Well, it may be,” says the coachman; “ but, dash my buttons, if ever 
I schemes a sdlshoe I won’t use ginger-beer to help me to carry it 
through. I think as how it’s a r 

Here Brown bolted, and gaining his own little bedroom fastened the 
door and jumped into bed, glad that night allowed him an opportunity of 
escaping from the sarcasms and ridicule of the kitchen. 





VI. 


On the following morning, nature—for the season of winter in a 
northern latitude—assumed one of her gayest smiles. Not a cloud ap- 
peared in the sky ; the wintry air had lost much of its keen edge; the 
sunbeam, gently warm, fell with melting influence upon the glistening 
snow, while the robin could be seen in every direction hopping about in 
a cheerful mood. 

And there was a quiet, shrewd man, sitting at a small parlour-window, 
which was open, looking out upon the neat garden before it, well stocked 
with evergreens in a healthy and trim condition. Within, the little 
parlour looked most comfortable, constituting a very model of neatness 
and taste. There was a small chamber-organ; there were shelves of 
books, pictures, easy-chairs; there were a sofa and smart carpet; and 
there were sundry nicknacks bespeaking feminine gracefulness and feeling. 
Then, on one side of the fire slumbered a small lap-dog, and on the 
other a young kitten. On the mantelpiece there was a small picture of 
a female—young, beautiful, amiable. It was that of Ellen Withington, 
which the quiet Abel had that morning taken from his box, and placed 
there for a particular purpose. 

Now let us glance at Abel. He looked the very personification of 
subdued, manly happiness. But he was dressed smartly! much above 
his custom! He had on a suit of new black of excellent fit and quality. 
His cravat was of the whitest hue and finest texture, while his shirt- 
collar was prim almost to a fault. Then, to crown all, he had on a pair 
of boots reflecting the first fashion, imported from France and bought in 
London. Any one seeing Abel would have said he was dressed for a 
ball. Yet how could that be, seeing it was yet morning ? Well, then, 
he was attired for a wedding. There, that is decidedly nearer the mark. 
Abel certainly was dressed to appear at a matrimonial ceremony, and it 
was to be his own. Abel, who had strove hard, who had succeeded well, 
was about to emerge from single blessedness, and add the charms of a 
prudent marriage to the stock of his earthly comforts. And it was 
Ellen Withington who was about to become his matrimonial rib. And 
taking all things together, no one had so good a right as Abel to the 
hand of Ellen Withington. In her young, girlish days, she had been 
his little smart housekeeper, when Abel had given her a useful, practical 
education. Upon her reaching her fifteenth year he had tren her 
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French teacher. Here Ellen had remained until the sudden death of 
her aunt, Massey Hodge’s wife, when, at the urgent request of her 
uncle, she had undertaken the duties, as we have already intimated, 
of housekeeper and governess at her uncle’s establishment, much, how- 
ever, against her natural inclination and the advice of Abel. At length 
she had got her uncle through his difficulties, and had reached that 
period of life when her judgment might be depended on; therefore, 
whenever Abel had hinted at the delicate subject of matrimony, her 
looks had ever indicated something which Abel had ever understood. 
At last of all, Abel had spoken fairly out, and said the time had come 
when he would not tolerate further procrastination ; wherefore Ellen had 
intimated her acceptance of his offer, since he really would have no 
denial. 

It was, then, a fine morning, the sun shining out from a clear blue sky, 
the snow-covered hills glistening around with the brightness poured 
upon them. Abel, as we said, looked smart, happy, and ready. It was 
then nearly ten o’clock, when up drove the village chaise to his garden- 
gate. Halfa dozen seconds, and our friend Abel Drytongue is com- 
fortably seated beside the cunning Ralph Bonechest, who is also dandily 
attired like Abel. A word to the mystified coachman, and the chaise is 
rolling on through the village to Miss Simpson’s, where Ellen and her 
friends are awaiting the intended bridegroom, &c. 

It was to be one of those quiet weddings whose happiness consists in 
substance, and not in ostentation. It was Ellen’s wish, and had Abel’s 
happy sanction. 

When the chaise arrived at Miss Simpson’s, Ellen, in one minute, was 
quite ready. And we must say she did look most charming. 
She was dressed well—not too much, nor too little. A tear 
glistened in her beautiful eye, but it was not a tear of sorrow. It 
was one of those uprisings from a heart too full of welcome emotions 
—a sort of a curious straggler peeping out from the soul because 
it couldn’t help it. Happy people may be left to themselves ;.so we 
leave them all getting into the old-fashioned chaise, to be driven to 
church, where Doctor Goodfellow is waiting to perform the marriage 
ceremony. 

It will be recollected that John Brown had gone to bed when last we 
mentioned him. But when he placed his head upon the pillow it was 
not to fall at once into a sound sleep. He tossed from side to side, hour 
after hour, until morning, when sleep, as if in pity to his wretchedness, 
came down heavily upon his weary eyelids. And soundly and profoundly 
he slept through the hours until the sunbeams came peeping through the 
curtains fairly upon the bed. Still Brown slept on, dreaming marvellous, 
romantic things about life and its ups and downs. At length re- 
freshed nature shook sleep from off him, and he awoke, John Brown 
fairly himself again, vigorous, boundjng, vain, and he began to whistle a 
merry air. He looked at his watch. ‘* Gracious !” why it was half-after 
ten. The people below must have been mad—non compos mentis—to 
have allowed him to remain so long in bed. Who could have taken in 
the rector’s dry toast, eggs, and cold tongue, and Mrs. Goodfellow’s tea, 
muffin, and cold ham? “By” et cetera “ it is outrageous.” Suddenly he 
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heard a sound—sounds—sounds. Oh, it was the church-bells; a merry 
peal, too, that. Ah! a pair of happy simpletons had committed matri- 
mony ; and yet he had never heard—really, who could it be ? 

And merrily rang the village bells, and brightly shone the sun, and 
strainingly did Brown tax his mind as to who it could be who that morn- 
ing had set those old bells once more in merry mood over happy hearts, 
when suddenly a rap-rap-rap, &c., was heard at John’s door, and then an 
excited voice, which said, or seemed to say : 

“Oh, John, John! do get up. Abel is married—he is married to 
Ellen Withington. John, John—really John, do you hear ?” 

Hear? John heard plainly enough—too plainly by far, though he said 
never a word in reply. ‘That morning the labour of dressing occupied only 
afew seconds; for dressing up to his standard of primness was absolutel 
out of the question. Dressing up to his standard of primness! John 
Brown was furious; nor did he descend from his bedroom, and enter the 
kitchen with any restraint imposed upon his passion. He stormed at 
his fellow-servants in a way that struck them with terror. The fact is, 
John was awfully sublime, carried away by a whirlwind of wrath with 
whose violence the kitchen itself seemed to tremble. He dealt largely in 
brimstone and fire, which he hoped would seize, consume, annihilate to 
all eternity, the rectory, church, all the village, rector, Abel, Ellen, 
Higgins, and poor Pepin. He had been betrayed—fury! thunder! fire 
of heaven! —cheated by a vile gang of unlettered stocks ! 

This explosition finished, Brown rushed from the kitchen, intending to 
go he did not exactly know whither. He ran down the garden, leaped 
over the hedge, hurried up the field, and then down the field en fow. 
After a little of this exercise he got into the lane with the intention of 
going down to the Lion, and here he met Peter Easybirch, the national 
schoolmaster, Pepin’s opponent in the discussion of last evening. 

John and Peter stopped face to face, and John forthwith put a very 
catalogue of questions to the almost affrighted teacher. When John had 
finished, Easybirch, seeing how the case stood with him, did everything in 
his power to calm his terrible excitement ; for though Easybirch well knew 
that John richly merited his misfortune, still he felt rather moved to see 
the poor outwitted man take it so hard. Upon Abel he poured epithets 
which he knew were in justice due to John; but he did it of course to 
give John a little ease. 

* It’s all very well, Easybirch,” cried John, gnashing his teeth; “ but 
how—tell me how Abel got out of the cart—that’s the question of ques- 
tions. Ihave heen betrayed. He could never have got out of himself.” 

* What! not Abel ?” 

“ No—I'm certain of it—didn’t you notice he was quite gone when we 
lifted him in.” 

** Certainly I did; but, John, it was all a sham, he was sober all the 
time. Ellen gave him nothing but weak lemonade all the evening—it’s 
his great drink, and he can take quarts of it—and then, you know, there’s 
nobody can touch Ellen’s knack in making it superlatively nice. All 
this never struck me till this morning. But the fact is we were all done, 
completely done ; and, for my part, ] candidly confess he was a match 
for us all. While we were attempting to play a grand trick upon him, 
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he was actually playing one upon us, John. Abel has studied ‘ Gil Blas’ 
better than all of us.” 

Brown hung down his head, his cheek covered with shame and morti- 
fication, while the bells, which were still rolling their merry peal upon 
the air, seemed to second everything which Easybirch had said. John 
heaved a sigh, one of those real heavy ones which come up from a heavy 
heart, and he really did look deplorable—pitiful—done up. 

“ Easybirch,” said he. 

“ Well, John,” was the reply of the teacher. 

** This is a bad affair, isn’t it ?” 

*‘ Why, in sober truth, it really is, John.” 

“ But, Easybireh,” said John, with a look of blandishment, “ do you 
really suppose Abel was not intoxicated last night ?” 

“ Intoxicated! Abel intoxicated ?—John, your never understood Abel, 
and I always said so. His sobriety last night was unimpeachable. Why, 
man, you had only just left Pepin last night, when myself, Abel, and the 
curate, entered his room, having heard from Job that Pepin was killed.” 

“ That infernal fool!” said John, in a most emphatic manner. ‘“ Why, 
that Job is a finished ass. I had a presentiment he would be the ruin of 
my scheme ; but Pepin was so stupid that I had to give in to employ 
Job instead of another party.” 

“That was my opinion,” said Easybirch, soothingly, “ and I told 
Hodge that Higgins wasn’t the right man at all. But to return to 
Pepin, for you ought to know, John, what passed in his chamber. Well, 
we—that is myself, Abel, and Smith (the curate), stayed with him till 
one o’clock this morning, and Pepin would make a full confession of the 
conspiracy against Abel, laying, however, all the blame on you, John. 
He told how you had planned it more than a year ago, that at first he 
had strongly opposed it, but that at last you had overcome his reluctance 
to participate in its execution.” 

Here Brown shook with suppressed indignation. Easybirch conti- 
nued : 

“ Well, Smith vowed he would communicate everything to Dr. Good- 
fellow first thing this morning. Abel, I must say, laughed heartily— 
fairly indulged in audible glee, John, and treated the conspiracy as an 
innocent village joke, and begged Smith to regard it in the same light. 
He said he had seen through it upon entering ‘The Den,’ and knew well 
that Ellen would take care that his glass should contain nothing of the 
objectionable.” 

John bit his lip, and turned paler; a mist cleared up in his mind, 
while he felt himself shrink into his proper dimensions. 

“ Well, Easybirch,” said he, quietly, ‘“ it is an unlucky affair, and I 
suppose I am done for at Kirkwood. In my case what step would you 
take, Easybirch ?” 

“I hardly know,” replied the schoolmaster, ‘“‘ but I rather think that 
I myself should pack up my traps and decamp. Abel's triumph and 
popularity are complete. What think you he did upon coming out of 
church ? Why, man, he tossed up two or three handsful of silver; and 
there was a goodly crowd at the door, for the news went round the vil- 
lage like lightning. That’s not all; he’s giving to-night a tea-party in 
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my schoolroom, for which preparations are now being made. But the 
romance isn’t yet all told: [ hear Mr. Henry Woodbrain has given our 
sly Abel a cheque for 100/., and has promised him new patronage and 
——, Without affectation, John, I feel for you ; it’s a hard case ; 

owever, you are a young man, and the world has plenty of openings for 
prudent merit and downright honesty. Of these qualities, after all, you 
may boast, John. Well, then, just pay off your small debts (John owed 
Easybirch ten shillings), and make an honourable retreat. When 
I think of Bumbus,” continued the teacher, ‘I feel convinced that 
a decent retreat is your only course ; for Luke has vowed death and 
judgment against you. Last night, when going home, he had a narrow 
escape of it; he fell into the river, and was nearly drowned. At present 
he is ill in bed, partly through getting wet, and partly—so he stoutly 
maintains—through drinking the ginger-beer.” 

“ | wish those bells were smashed to atoms!” exclaimed the butler, 
wishing to interrupt Easybirch’s story about Bumbus ; for it stands upon 
record at Kirkwood that Bumbus never uttered a threat which he did 
not execute. Besides, John owed Bumbus a matter of ten or fifteen shil- 
lings, and John was afraid that if Easybirch rambled on further about 
Luke, the pecuniary item might be alluded to. John, therefore, inter- 
rupted Easybirch by an impassioned aliusion to the bells, which, of course, 
were still diffusing their merriment over the village and its neighbour- 
hood. 

“ Well, Easybirch,” continued the butler, “ I think I see my course. 
Three or four days will terminate my connexion with Kirkwood. I shall 
satisfy all demands, and then make myself scarce. I shall come down 
to the Lion to-night about eight o’clock, and put myself right with old 
friends—you'll be there, of course.” 

Thus saying, John Brown parted from Peter Easybirch, and rushed 
up the lane back towards the rectory. When arrived there, it is supposed 
he gathered together his various articles of property, and somehow or 
other smuggled himself and them out of the village, forgetting in the 
hurry of the moment to discharge his small debts to whomsoever owing. 

The conclusion of his days at Kirkwood brings our narrative to a con- 
clusion. Once departed, Brown, so far, has never reappeared; and the 
village, ever since his departure, has enjoyed comfort and tranquillity. 
Abel has prospered in everything. Ellen has been a happy wife and a 
fruitful mother. The old Squire is dead, also his old brandy-drinking 
steward ; and Abel Drytongue and Squire Henry (as good folks will 
call him) are steward and lord of Kirkwood. Ralph Bonechest, of course, 
is now parish clerk, rejoicing and prospering in following the steps of the 
great Abel Drytongue. 
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A NIGHT IN A SALOON. 


THE ITALIAN OUTLAW. 


We had been several days at sea; the gale had passed, and passengers 
were gradually filling up the hitherto vacant situations ; our dinner-table 
was on the gui vive ; the disagreeable part of the community had rolled 
off by themselves like bad shot, and left a select few, who were enjoying 
a lively conversation after their late dinner. Finishing their subject, 
they proposed a walk on the deck; but it was in the West Indies, where 
the sun no sooner sets than darkness covers the land, and in about the 
space of an hour the saloon was again in request. What a merry place 
a saloon is when the passengers are agreeable! it seems so snug; cere- 
mony is completely driven out ; how to amuse oneself is the general 
question, and when one is desirous of so doing, means are not difficult of 
accomplishing’ it. 

The brilliant lamps were reflected on the highly-polished paneling; 
the red cloth looked homely, and it wore an air of enjoyment seldom 
experienced on shore. There were foreigners of all nations, and Ger- 
mans who spoke fluently the four languages, to whom the literature of 
all nations was open, and who might be called citizens of the world. 

The Spaniards had seated themselves at the lowest end of the table, 
and were already counting their pesos for play; next a party of French 
were enjoying their eaw sucrée, and also an interesting conversation ; 
three ladies in the further corner were flirting with half a dozen 
étrangers ; and a group of sundries at the upper end completed the 
party. 

After various jokes had passed, and the grog had circulated, the ice 
soon was broken. 

“Come, tell us an adventure,” said a merry little Englishman, ad- 
dressing a German, who composed one of the interesting group. With- 
out any further hesitation he commenced the following : 


The evening had surprised us on the mountains as we journeyed 
towards Naples ; our guides were already beginning to have dim fancies 
of being attacked, and they endeavoured to hurry us onward ; but the 
evening was delightful ; each star looked like a jewel in the diadem of 
heaven, whilst at some little distance Vesuvius appeared as if the earth 
had ruptured some mighty artery, as it threw into the night air its 
blood-coloured liquid, which tinged the neighbouring objects. 

We looked down on the city—how silent was it! scarce a sound arose ; 
the noisy hum of business was entombed until the morrow, from whence 
it would arise like some evil spirit disturbing the minds of men: the 
maccaroni-sellers had long since closed their eyes in slumber; the 
lazzaroni had ceased to importune ; the dogs of the city were respectful 
even of the silence ; it was as a sepulchre of the living; no one seemed 
inclined to allow their voice to break the harmony of the scene; the 
gondolatier no longer dipped his oar in the water, and the music of his 
soul was the silent music which agreed so well with the occasion. 

We stood thus watching, each speculating on the thoughts dearest to 
him, and which the scene might conjure up, when a shrill whistle broke 
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the almost terrible silence, and went whistling down the sides of the 
mountain, expending itself on the water, as if calling to the spirits of the 
deep. This sound alarmed our guides, who took to their heels, or, as 
the Irishman said, they were not frightened, “ their cowardly legs ran 
away with them,” warning us only by the ery of “ Contrabandista !” 
“ Ladri !” 

Scarce had we time to look around before five men surrounded us and 
demanded a toll; and now I must state that these men were not bandits, 
but individuals who, from political quarrels, had been compelled to leave 
Naples, and had consequently retired to the mountains to secret them- 
selves, and also to be near their city, and they had been in the habit of 
exacting a toll from travellers who wandered that way; this, it is true, 
was no less than a robbery, simply because the toll was an unjust one. 
But they had not been known to resort to any violent proceedings, or 
commit any serious depredations. 

We had previously been warned, that if overtaken by them, it would 
be necessary to pay this toll, and therefore were not much alarmed or 
surprised at thus being surrounded, and speaking the Italian language, 
we made them soon comprehend that we had not any money on our 
persons, but if they would accommodate us with a night’s lodging, and 
also allow us a guide in the morning, they should be recompensed. 

After some minutes’ deliberation they agreed to this proposition, and 
bade us follow them. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to a small aperture in a rock, suffi- 
ciently large to admit only one at a time; after being there for a few 
minutes, and getting accustomed to the peculiar light afforded by a small 
lamp, which rendered the objects scarce visible, what a sight was there ! 
different indeed from those glowing descriptions we sometimes read of— 
of chieftains drinking their wine from golden goblets, and the commonest 
amongst them living like princes—of pearls losing their value—of brace- 
lets encircling their arms, and such similar ideas. But no such fact 
presented itself; five miserable outlaws were endeavouring to live, too 
honest to commit those depredations which might have made them some- 
what wealthy; too hungry to restrain from committing those petty 
crimes by which they might be enabled to keep body and soul together. 

The furniture consisted of one old table and two benches, chipped with 
sundry devices. We observed two individuals who had not accompanied 
the remainder; the one was endeavouring to solace his companion, the 
strange wild glare of whose eyes denoted him as either a maniac, or 
under the influence of some strong delusion. 

Having brought out some spirit—the only good article they possessed 
—a glass of which was drunk amidst an uninterrupted silence and gloom, 
my companion endeavoured to enter into conversation; but all attempts 
were useless, and finally he asked what made them so melancholy. 

“ It is no time to be merry,” said a sunburnt individual sorrowfully, 
trying to console his companion, who was muttering apparently unmean- 
ing sounds. 

‘Shall I tell them?” asked a tall, fine fellow, whose well-chiselled 
features and good carriage marked him as having occupied, at some prior 
period, a far different position. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply; “but first I will see Gambitista.” 

He went into an inner apartment, and presently returned, saying it 
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will soon be all over; begin, Carlo, and tell the gentlemen ; perhaps it 
will do us good, for I have since scarcely had time to think of it. 

“ Yesterday povero Gambitista went into a small village to make some 
necessary purchases, and being fond of a joke, and also being a merry 
fellow " 

Here he was interrupted by this extraordinary person, who, since the 
commencement, had begun to be rather more calm, singing out, “ Ah, 
come sounava il violino mio Gratello.” 

Silence being restored, he again began : 

“ Well, he had returned, and startled us amazingly by stating that he 
heard the guard intended visiting the cave to capture us, and it would 
be necessary to prepare accordingly. Of course, this information gave 
us no small alarm, and everybody was on the alert; and further, he 
stated that he had ascertained one of the guard was coming alone, whilst 
a party were concealed at a small distance. The morning passed, and no 
one arrived ; three o'clock had struck, and we began to think it a hoax, 
and only one look-out was kept, namely, Tomaso. Gambitista went out, 
and, as every one thought, to better observe should any person be seen 
coming along the mountain towards tlie cave; he had been absent about 
half an hour, and suddenly an individual, dressed as a guard, was ob- 
served making his way towards this spot, and whose face was covered 
with a mask. 

‘At this sight Tomasa’s blood kindled when he thought of the home 
he had left for no apparent cause; and, hasty as an Italian, he raised a 
pistol, which he had concealed, and fired before the stranger could cry 
‘ Hold,’ thinking he had rid the world of an enemy. 

* At this noise the remainder of us ran out, and brought in the indi- 
vidual in question; it was suggested that the mask had better be raised 
for the purpose of allowing him to breathe more freely; little did we 
imagine the sight that was to present itself; it appears Gambatista had 
dressed in this garb to carry out his joke of the morning, and, good 
heavens! Tomaso had shot his brother! From that time Tomaso has 
been in the state you now see him.” 

The poor fellow seemed quite affected by this recital, and he inquired 
if we should like to see him. 

Consenting to this, he led the way into the small door he first entered, 
and there we saw, almost expiring, a handsome young man, apparently 
about the age of twenty-three; he feebly asked us to read to him, and 
presented us with a prayer-book. 

My friend read their favourite psalm, and never did its musical sound 
fall so melancholy on the ear as on this occasion. 

In about the space of half an hour another human being had verified 
that sentence which neither Atheist, Deist, Socinian, or Infidel, has 
dared deny—namely, that “it is appointed unto men once to die.” 
That night was passed in melancholy silence, and the next morning a 
small party might have been seen, consisting of the seven outlaws and 
ourselves, slowly wending our way towards the mountain, bearing the 
body of the unfortunate man. He was buried in an artificial sepulchre 
caused by some rocks; and on the stone his name has been carved, and 
when it rains the water may be seen lodging in those letters, and gra- 
dually marking deeper and deeper the following words : 

Povero GAMBITISTA. 
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QUEER PEOPHL E. 


By Joun NAULE ALLEN. 


IX. 
THE NICE YOUNG MAN. 


ONLY excepting this worthy personage, we have a love for all kinds of 
nice things. A nice girl—what an angel, at the words, rises up before 
you, like a sylph through a trap-door, ere you know where you are! A 
nice dinner—what deliciousness you discern through, as it were, the 
spectacles of your mind’s eye. A nice party—and you think of lovely 
partners, jovial faces, and a flow of soul, all far, far above a mere feast 
of reason affair. Even the mention of a nice old man gives you plea- 
surable ideas ; but a nice young man—oh dear! oh dear! we don’t like 
him at all. When we see the adjective “ nice” before ‘“ girl,” we dream 
of our beau-ideal of female loveliness, with hair and eyes of such a colour, 
cheek of such a tint, manners and disposition faultless, and dressed 
according to our notions. And there can be no harm in saying that we 
like a lady’s dress as we like our sherry, when we can get any—good and 
neat. Before ‘dinner” the adjective calls up almost as many kind 
thoughts as wine does after dinner. Preceding the word “ party,” it tells 
us that we sha! fall in love without fail, and before ‘ old man,” it causes 
us to think of, it may be, Tristram Shandy’s Uncle Toby arrived at 
seventy. But when “ young man” follows upon its heel, what or whom 
do we think of but of Mr. Sopley Papton? To this gentleman, as the 
representative of a class by no means small, we appropriate the present 
chapter. : 

A few words, in the first place, as to his appearance. His face is pale, 
and without expression; eyes grey and sleepy ; hair flaxen, and the 
picture of mildness—and upon his lips an insipid smile reigns paramount. 
His only apology for whiskers is published in the immediate vicinity of 
his chin, in the shape of little short bristles of indefinable hue. They do 
not look well; far from it ; yet it would be both insult and injury to tell 
him to shave. Butter in his mouth warranted not to melt. His dress, 
in the lawyer’s-clerk style rather, is inclined to be loud—contrasting 
somewhat painfully with his natural softness. 

He is fond of the society of ladies, with whom he imagines himself a 
great favourite. And indeed they do profess to admire him, and are 
frequently giving him a good word. They know very well that he never 
smokes or flirts ; that he never, under any circumstances, drinks pale ale 
of a morning, or says d— it; that he is totally incapable of taking 
more than three glasses of port ; and that if he were married he would 
not neglect his household duties for a club—no, not for a world. How- 
ever, we find it hard, when they affirm they admire him, to give credit to 
what they say ; at least, if they do to any extent, it is more as one of 
themselves than as one of us, a man, they delight in him. They may 
flatter as they will, but the most puritanical of housemaids would prefer 
the dashing ae Hopkins of the guards to the very best specimen ex- 
tant of the nice young man. 

Papton is an enormous bugbear to many youths who are not nice, yet 
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sufficiently sensible to be earnestly in love each with a dainty fair maiden. 
To them he is the subject of immeasurable annoyance, and the means of 
engendering in their breasts no end of jealousy. Not to go far from 
home, there’s Mr. Winks plays the very amiable to Miss Swanny ; with 
the former Mr. Papton has only a nodding acquaintance, and, he cannot 
conceive why, is always looked upon with a certain degree of shyness by 
that gentleman ; but with the lady he is quite at home—he ever makes 
himself agreeable to her, and she to him, especially if Mr. Winks be 
present. She holds up our Papton—and is sedulously imitated by other 
virgins who stand in the same position with other swains that he does 
with Winks—as a pattern man. Mr. Winks is guilty of flirting in a 
quarter where he has no business, or is caught smoking, or is accused of 
having been in the streets at one o'clock in the morning, or has failed to 
wait upon his beloved at the exact time specified ; whereupon she declares 
her conviction that Mr, Papton would not have acted in any such manner, 
for he is so nice a young man—*“ Don’t you think so, Charles, dear ?” 

“Then go to your Mr. Papton,” says Mr. Winks, defiantly. And 
Miss Swanny makes answer, and they quarrel; she cries, he kisses her, 
and they are happy again, until perhaps a few days after, when 

‘You did not come to meet me at Mr. Green’s on Tuesday night,” 
says the lady ; “but Sopley Papton was there, and saw me home in the 
rain. But then,” taxing her imaginative powers, we fear, “we had an 
umbrella and a large rug between us.” 

Mr. Winks, looking ferocious, grinds his teeth, and thinks the innocent 
Papton not a whit too nice to be beheaded. 

It is most cruel on the part of Miss Swanny to be so frequently calling 
Sopley to her assistance, to agitate the breast of the faithful Winks to 
excruciation. She loves the latter, cares nothing about the former; is in 
the possession of a heart of average tenderness, and yet to augment his 
love thus culpably torments her lover. And in every courtship, as far as 
our observation has gone, there has been a Winks, a Swanny, and a 
Papton. When the woman that loves us means mischief, save us from 
her! we have been taught to say, by seeing the unmerciful manner in 
which the lady has treated Mr. Winks, putting on a full dress of inno- 
cence to brew jealousy, and as a weapon using Mr. Papton to belabour 
the other in the most amiable manner. ‘The three happen to be at the 
same ball together—that ball of which poor Winks has thought for 
weeks with such wild pleasure ; to outshine all others at which he has so 
perseveringly practised his steps, dreaming nightly of valse, polka, and 
quadrille, all with the same partner, of whom he never tired; and now 
that it has arrived, that partner on one, and brilliancy on every side of 


him, he finds 





The poison in the cup of gold, 


in the shape of the really innoxious Papton, who figures as venom in this 
wise : 

“Oh!” says Miss Swanny, “is not that a duck of a waistcoat Sopley 
has on?” A grunt. “Do look at his smile; now, is it not captivating ?” 
The silence of unspeakable exasperation, unbroken till the vivacious girl 
has concluded a dance with the poison. “Yes; I’ve done waltzing. 
No; I am not tired. Mr. Papton waltzes very well, and has said a very 
good thing. Well, you may look scornful, but he has; for I asked him 
who he thought the belle. Ican say anything to him, you know; and 
what do you think he said? that if 1 was not here—mind you, if I was 
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not here—he should say the young lady in light blue there. But I 
always did say he was the nicest young man I ever saw.” 

“Tecan say anything to him”—there’s where it is—that’s how you 
make Mr. Winks so fearfully jealous, madam; you, seeing Papton so 
very like a girl, forget he is not one, and thoughtlessly say things to 
him that would amount to a declaration of love if said to an ordinary 
man. As we are, we may make some excuse for you; but were we in 
love, like Mr. Winks, we could not. We know ladies as proper as the 
Misses Wackles, and who, with them, would shudder at the thought of 
stepping into Mr. Swiveller’s apartment, and yet who, without hesitation, 
or at any rate with very little, would, under the cover of a religious tract 
perhaps, visit the nice young man’s. Ladies, this ought to be altered. 
Swiveller was a hero. Remember how he elevated his hat to Mrs. 
Quilp, and entered into deadly combat with her husband. Why should 
you be afraid of him and not of Papton, who possesses not a tittle of his 
chivalrous spirit? You cannot answer us. 

Mr. Sopley Papton is consummately domesticated, and that we know 
helps him to the good graces of the fairest portion of the creation. He 
is consulted as to the best means of feeding chickens and rearing rabbits, 
advice on which subjects he gravely, yet with alacrity, tenders. The 
lovely proprietor of the consumptively-inclined green parrot flies to him 
and bids him fly to her dear bird’s rescue. He wins the affection of 
elderly maiden ladies by carrying biscuits to their cats, and sweetmeats 
to their lap-dogs, and, instead of kicking them, only smiles good- 
humouredly, as though he could take a joke, if they happen to scratch or 
bite him for his pains. He gains at once the attention and the smiles 
of the “ mother of a family” by appearing as an economist, and explain- 
ing the influence the new Budget is likely to have on tea, soap, and 
sugar. He reads ladies’ newspapers, and can take part in any conversa- 
tion on knitting and crochet, and wades monthly through the Paris 
female fashions, the study of which he much enjoys; and whenever one 
of her Majesty’s drawing-rooms takes place, he goes completely through 
the long list of dresses that appears in the fashionable papers. Mrs. 
Belder’s baby is teething, and he remembers seeing an advertisement, in 
such a place, of a certain cordial highly recommended for children labour- 
ing under such circumstances. Little Bobby has got the measles, and 
Papton recollects the time when he had them himself, describes the medi- 
cine he took, how bravely he got over them, and has not the least doubt 
Bobby will do the same; and he is altogether so amiable, that though 
you should pull his nose, yet would he see nothing wrong or offensive in 
the salute. With all these virtues he could not fail to be regarded by 
= beau sexe as a pattern man. He understands the language of 

owers. 

Now we hate pattern people, be they men, women, or children—they 
are all pests. The pattern man—what is he but one who does no harm, 
and as little good; a quiet, civil, steady being, but who never effects 
anything? He never won a great battle, or painted a great picture, or 
wrote a great book ; and, though he may at times be lauded, like Pap- 
ton, for the performance of little acts, his virtue is generally of a negative 
quality. If one is in the habit of staying out at nights, like the Welling- 
ton statue, and other monuments of greatness, there is a “sweet little 
cherub” at home who says not “ Look how Mr. Bills stays at home and 
entertains his family,” but ‘Look how Mr. Bills does not go out at 
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nights.” It’s just so with pattern men ; what is spoken in praise of them 
might with equal propriety be said of the daub on the wall, or the piece 
of old china in the cupboard—they do nothing wrong, nothing at all. 
And then as to pattern women: we have our own, but it in no way co- 
incides with the generally received impression of one; she is great at 
shirt-buttons, and never seeks amusements, and that is about all that can 
be said for her. Children troubled with the pattern complaint are as un- 
pleasant to us as to the juveniles refractory before whom they are con- 
tinually being held as examples. They go to school regularly every 
morning with particularly clean face and smooth hair, don’t steal sugar, 
never make a noise, are wonderful at arithmetic, and so on. Somehow 
they always contrive to be conducting themselves very properly when 
other youngsters are up to mischief, and are little men and women 
amongst children of their own age. But to step aside in this manner is 
very inhuman, and so we will return to our moutons. 

The recreations of Mr. Papton are chosen with the utmost nicety. He 
considers a theatre, above all others, a wicked place, and shuns it as seru- 
pulously as a preacher under the Commonwealth would. The only place 
bordering on the theatrical he ever visits is Astley’s, and he goes there be- 
cause of the sagacity of the horses, not to see the prowess of the actors. 
He belongs to the crowd who talk of the immorality of the playhouse 
without ever having been in one; and who, in consequence of knowing 
less about plays than the inkstand into which we have just dipped our 
pen, are with reason the very persons to cry out against them. And this 
is ever the case; if people cannot speak of a thing without praising it 
they will keep silent, with the excuse that they know nothing about it ; 
but this excuse is never put in to avoid dispraising. His anti-theatrical 
propensities, too, conduce to render him an especial favourite with old 
ladies of a similar creed to his own, by whom he is frequently spoken of 
as a ‘good young man.” He has an equal horror of races, and will not 
even consent to Epsom on a Derby-day; he will never grace a party 
unless it be a strictly private and select one, or go to Greenwich Fair. He 
has strong conscientious objections to Vauxhall, and has only heard of the 
Cyder Cellars. With all these beautiful traits in his character, he of course 
shines as a star in the path of his mother and her friends. No! instead 
of the above places he inclines to the Zoological Gardens, where he 
amuses himself in the monkey-house feeding the animals with nuts, and 
to exhibitions of waxwork and wild Indians. He likewise pleasures in 
games at draughts by the fireside—he repudiates cards, and calls them 
Satan’s playthings, like a good creature—in charades at Christmas time, 
playing the violin, and in other diversions, which one might suppose well 
calculated to turn to joys the sorrows of Werter. 

But in mental occupation, there’s where Papton shines. He is the one 
to improve his intellectual faculties, and astonish the world with his wis- 
dom one of these days. He is the one to attend lectures on all sorts of 
dry subjects at the literary institution, of which he is a member, and to 
explain to his lady friends the difference between oxygen and hydrogen. 
He is the one to read books of facts, and treasure up in the tablets of his 
memory the paragraphs’in the papers that told him how many letters 
went through the post ddting last year, how many eggs that wondrous 
hen produced, how a stone, the age of which no one can decide, was dug 
up in a field the other day, how on the seventh instant Lady Mockturtle 
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of a daughter. He is the one to study very illogical books on logic, and 
distract his brain over the diffuse pages of economists. He is the one— 
the A 1—at utilitarianism. 

His opinions on novels are analogous with his opinions on plays. He 
can’t think what possible value books that do not deal in facts cat. possess, 
nor conceive what delight people can take in reading what is not lite- 
rally true—certainly not how persons can employ themselves in writing it. 
When a child he never revelled over a fairy tale, or let his dinner get 
cold before coming to it, from devouring “ Jack the Giant-killer.” 

Of course, he knows just as much about novels as about plays—he 
never read one; but his mother told him they were bad books, who had 
it from her mother, who had it from her mother, and so on for ages back 
to the two original old women of the family, a male and female, who 
came over with the Noodles. And it is with the majority of those who 
rail against all novels as with those who condemn all plays. “Are 
works of fiction silly and injurious?” “ Yes.” “Did you ever read 
one?” No, but I have heard several sensible persons say they were.” 
He is the member of a debating club where they discuss such im- 
portant questions as, “ Are the old-fashioned cabs or Hansoms best cal- 
culated to benefit the public?” ‘‘ What is the cause of the general 
depravity of fish-dealers?” and has also thoughts of at once becoming a 
vegetarian-teetotaller and joining the Peace Society. 

He is fond of solving the problems in the cheap useful-knowledge 
periodical he subscribes to, and on hitting upon a solution, sends it in too 
late; on only thinking he has hit upon one, he sends it in quite soon. 
To this same journal he once sent a “ short poem,” but which the editor 
—actuated, no doubt, by that jealousy which it is well known causes 
literary men so often to stifle the works of rising genius—did not insert ; 
whereupon Sopley took dudgeon, and ordered his bookseller not to get 
him the * Blinker” any more, at the same time passing severe comment 
on that unfortunate work, and expressing his conviction that it was 
going down. Happily, however, in a short time his spleen vanished, and 
he gladdened the hearts of bookseller, publisher, and editor, by again 
investing the weekly penny in a copy. And he is always making great 
progress in his studies, and he is ever going to begin something wonder- 
ful, and he is always going to amaze the world (one of these days, as 
aforesaid), and to show it how enlightened and clever he is. We are 
waiting for him to do so. 

It may be unnecessary for us to pause to say that the cognomination 
of “The nice young man” is bestowed upon our Papton by ladies ex- 
clusively ; at least there may a very mild old gentleman join them at 
times—but this is rare. Having, then, cast a glance to his position with 
the other, we will inquire how he stands with his own sex. And this 
must determine his proper standing. We never judge of a man's 
character from his favour with women, nor of a woman’s from her favour 
with men ; but if they rank high in the estimation, of their own sex, then, 
we know, they deserve to be honoured by the opposite, whether they are 
so or not. We shall not say much on this head, for he does not associate 
with men much, but, as far as we have seen, he is conspicuous among us 
for his mildness and his stillness, for his inability to either offend or 
please. He never tells anybody who has annoyed him not to do that 
again, He never causes the members of a company to turn their heads 
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to see what he is laughing at. On the contrary, it is not unusual to 
hear some one, who has been sitting within a yard of him for an hour, 
exclaim, in answer to a word our friend has happened to drop: * Hollo ! 
are you there? Why, you must have been very still. Upon my word, 
I never saw you before.” For he has the quietest tongue—without the 
wise head usually, though doubtless fallaciously, said to be made by it— 
the least possible talk. He likes to hear what he can, and say nothing, 
considering his mere presence quite sufficient to satisfy and gratify any 
reasonable party. There is but one solitary subject on which he at times 
delights to ‘“‘say a few words,” and that has respect to a pain on his 
stomach, the nature of which he loves to define. When others roar with 
laughter, he only smiles, He assumes a deprecating look if any one says 
“damn.” So placid and faultless in his demeanour! You never hear 
him call a friend “Fred,” or “Dick;” you never catch him saying, 
“ Hollo, old fellow!” or anything like that; it’s all Mister and Sir, as 
proper as a book on etiquette. He never comes to you with sunny face, 
and his heart in his mouth, to inform you of a stroke of good fortune 
that has befallen him; nor in trouble to seek such consolation as you 
might afford him. He is ever the same. inoffensive, uninteresting crea- 
ture, who has got nothing the matter with him, good or bad—the pain in 
his stomach excepted. 

He speaks gently—very gently, to everybody, even to waiters. He 
does not call out to one, “ Waiter!” when he wants him; but sits 
patiently till he catches his eye, when he holds up his hand for him, and 
he having come, then whispers, “ Veal and ham, and potatoes, if you 

lease.” He smiles benevolently at strangers; but is careful not to 
speak to them before he has been properly introduced. There is nothing 
hearty about him: you do not say “ Oh!” with pain when he takes your 
hand, and he never has a firm friend—nothing but acquaintances. He 
will not contradict. If he says there is a place called Bagdad, and you 
say there is not, he will not hold out against you, but give in to your 
‘superior knowledge ;” and if you should be holding an argument with 
some one else, and offer to appeal to him for decision, he retreats in trepi- 
dation with “No, no, no,” for fear of offending either you or your 
antagonist by his judgment. » He considers the mordacious gentleman in 
the corner a very improper person ; but looks as though he had really a 
high opinion of him, and rejoiced in his society. He is a nice young 
man among women, a fish out of water among men. 

But he is very particular in the choice of acquaintances ; there must 
be nothing irregular in their habits, nor anything approaching to levity 
in their talk; yet knowing this as we did, we were rather taken aback to 
hear him utter an objection against dear old stammering Boofer, for we 
had never noticed aught wrong in his conduct—never. 

‘Go with us to Blank-street,” said we to Papton, not long ago, “ to 
see a mutual friend.” 

“ Mutual friend, sir—who is he ?”’ he said. 

* Old Boofer.” 

“No, sir, no. I don’t wish to say anything against anybody; but the 
rudeness of Mr. Boofer’s conversation does not suit me-—it really does 
a He is no friend of mine; though you need not say so to him, you 

now.” 


Well, here was a pretty go! old Boofer, whom we had known ever since 
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childhood, accused of impurity in his colloquy —we speak grandiloquously, 
for we felt so—the world must be coming to an end. In what respect 
was his talk faulty? ‘The nice young man would not tell us, confound 
him! But we afterwards heard that he had told some one—his mother, 
most likely—who had told some one else, who informed us, that he dis- 
liked Boofer’s society because that gentleman, who is fond of it, was 
repeatedly mentioning devilled bait. 

This cut us to the quick. The assailant of Boofer has several times 
called at our lodgings since that momentous encounter: we have not 
been at home once. We have become satisfied that he and we are two 
stars which cannot exist in the same firmament ; for whenever he appears 
in our neighbourhood we sink into a nonentity, for we are not at hone— 
the maid can answer for it; and we are nowhere else, as we can answer. 
And as it is painful in the extreme for us to dwindle into nothing so 
often, we wish he would peruse this paragraph and take a hint from it. 
Yet will we do him the credit to affirm, that we believe we are the only 
person he ever angered. 

Albeit, he is a bird that stays at home pretty well; he is occasionally 
to be met travelling, going into Hertfordshire, or somewhere else, to see 
his aunt and cousins, when he is to be detected by invariably carrying a 
guide-book descriptive of the route taken by the line of rail, and having 
an umbrella, and, if he take his ease at a strange inn, by holding impor- 
tant conference with the chambermaid on the subject of damp sheets to 
his bed—to avoid which is his greatest care. Cabmen, with innate sharp- 
ness, discover him at once, and charge him as much above eighteenpence 
a mile as their proverbial modesty will allow, though he has been known 
to persuade one of them—a good-humoured fellow—to put up with one- 
and-threepence a mile. Yet do not suppose him to be a spendthrift, rather 
let your imagination travel in an opposite direction as far as it can, with- 
out approaching Daniel Dancer, for he begins in childhood to save his 
halfpence against old age, and regards the spending of money as the most 
unnatural use to which it can be applied. Amongst men, we say, he is 
a thorough muff acknowledged, knowing as much about life and the 
things around him as a potboy knows about Almacks’,‘and looking and 
feeling as much out of place among a lot of lively fellows as a nun might 
be expected to look and feel if she suddenly found herself in the Argyll 
Rooms at ten o’clock one night. Now, as some young ladies are per- 
petually talking about him and his class to their friends, we take the pre- 
sent opportunity of saying that, whenever they express to us again that 
any person is a nice young man, we shall set him down as an undoubted 
snob, or, in other words, from this time henceforth “ Nice young man” 
and “ Noodle” will be synonymous in the estimation of your obedient 
servant. 


Such is the conclusion we had proposed to ourself of the present 
chapter. More mature reflection, however, has cautioned us to alter it. 
We do not love the nice young man; we do not hate him; but we will 
tolerate him. He is harmless, which is a great thing. He is honest, 
which is a mighty virtue. And as harmlessness and honesty combined 
are not to be found at every step we take, we will neither consider him a 
muff nor a noodle, but cordially subscribe to the ladies’ distinction of him, 
and call him and consider him a “ Nice Young Man.” 
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MISFORTUNES. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


‘¢ MISFORTUNES never come singly” is an old saying, and though we 
can hardly be superstitious enough to suppose that there is an attraction 
in any marked mishap which compels a certain number of disasters to 
follow in its train as comrades, still the fact is undeniable that, agreeably 
to experience, when ill-luck has given a man one hard blow, it general 
remains unsatisfied until it has had something like a fair set-to at him. 
Truth, however, compels us to own that few men, when they have re- 
ceived the unpleasant assault alluded to, act in a manner indicative of wis- 
dom and prudence. If to-day there comes thundering down upon me 
some unexpected piece of seriously bad fortune, the results of which at a 
glance are gloomy enough, and which appear more plainly as I con- 
template them, there are two or three courses open to me. In the first 
place, I may withdraw myself into a corner, whimper, wring my hands, 
and refuse to be comforted. In the second place, I may grow desperate, 
say “I don’t care,” that ‘I’m not to be frightened,” and I may laugh 
horribly, and plunging desperately into my difficulties and fighting on 
all sides of me, may get so completely and decisively knocked down, 
that on my back I shall lie for ever after, and never be able to rise 
again. ‘The third course open to me is really hardly worth mentioning, 
for it is one which, unless [| be a man of ten thousand, which I do not 
pretend to be, [ certainly shall not follow—the third course is the very 
rare one of sitting down calmly and coolly, and (surveying my misfor- 
tune much after the manner with which, if I were playing at chess, I 
should gaze at some very hostile move on the part of my adversary) 
proceeding carefully to consider how I may again turn the battle, and 
bring back success to my cause. 

This last course, I repeat, unless I be a man of ten thousand, | shall 
not adopt. Very few of us are a match for ill fortune, still fewer for 
good. When disasters come upon us we ordinarily aggravate them; 
when success attends us, we treat it with such little respect, we take 
such liberties with it, so encroach upon it, that very soon it beckons 
actually to its enemy, misfortune, and says, “ Here, you may take my 
place ; this is an ungrateful fellow, I have done with him ; you may deal 
with him as you please.” 

Let us consider for a moment what is likely to follow if I pursue, under 
a sudden and severe mishap, the first course I have mentioned. Behold 
me, not literally, perhaps, but figuratively, mourning and tearing my 
hair. Behold me prostrated with affliction, sighing, and with tearful 
eyes; listen to my exclamations that I am ruined and undone. It is 
not very difficult to see the consequence of this manly behaviour. Mis- 
fortune grins at the agreeable spectacle, and triumphs greatly. This is 
just as she wishes it to be. I am a hopeful subject for her operations. 
While I am grieving and sorrowing, the mischief in all probability grows 
apace and thrives delightfully. It may be likened unto a plant, and is 
freshened by my tears. And as the evil increases, my power as well as 
my desire of meeting it diminishes. My strength to combat the diffi- 
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culty dwindles, my resolution to meet it weakens very fast indeed. This 
is a gloomy state of affairs, and a gloomier will come. By-and-by the 
foe has noe ner sufficient strength; the monster, the huge, hateful boa- 
constrictor, has already begun his coil around me; his grasp is tighten- 
ing. I gasp, I faint, [ am beyond rescue ; a few more coils and all is 
over—I am vanquished, I have fallen, I am dead. 

Suppose I take the second course. A brave manam I. Shall I be 
daunted, dispirited, dismayed ? Oh dear no, quite the contrary. It is 
rather pleasant to me than otherwise, the visit of a disaster. Iam so very 
courageous, have such tremendous, invincible spirit. Now here is a very 
respectable misfortune, something very tangible indeed—something, if the 
truth must be told, even to my view a little staggering. What shall I do? 
Laugh at it, to be sure; scorn, despise it, take no notice of it, mayhap; let 
it cure itself. Well, well, perhaps it may, or perhaps my kill-or-cure 
method of treating it, my contempt shown towards evil fortune by run- 
ning the risk of still worse, may be effectual, and I may have a triumph 
to glory in by-and-by. But there is a very awkward possibility—shall 
I say probability?—the other way. If I tell a hostile Hercules standing 
near, who has offended me, that I am coming to knock him down, calcu- 
lating that, alarmed by my threat, he will at once retire, and so far from re- 
tiring, indignant at my declaration, he at once advances upon me, is there 
not an awkward chance that he may knock me down instead? And if I 
say to misfortune, “ I despise you, do your worst, I will give you an op- 
‘seem and straightway I plunge and flounder foolhardily and reck- 
essly in all directions; suppose, instead of bursting my bonds I only 
fasten them still more firmly upon me, so that at last they grow tighter 
and tighter, until suffocated and choaked I totter and fall. 

But these are not over-pleasant contemplations. Let us take our third 
case, and by very far our best. 

Now I know how easy it is to lay down admirable rules of conduct 
under all emergencies. “If I had been you,” says a friend, “I should 
have done so and so.” Not a bit of it ; he would have done nothing of 
the kind. I may feel now that under certain circumstances I may not 
have acted most wisely; but would the majority of people—would this very 
friend who is now indirectly lecturing me—have done better? His boast- 
ing justifies me in saying ‘In all likelihood no, probably worse.” Still, 
the fact is unaltered that we are all to blame, more or less, in the not fix- 
ing and establishing in our minds certain clear, defined principles of action 
upon which we may at all times—in the most hurried moments, when the 
mind, as regards the particular case, is confessedly more or less confused 
and weakened—fall back, and reasoning from which we may trace with 
tolerable accuracy the true path we ought to follow. How clear is our 
course (and this shall be a passing remark, reader—I am not about diverg- 
ing into a sermon) when we simply consider what is right, pure, and 
honourable. Entangled as the case may have seemed at first, how have 
its complications fallen when we have waved over them the wand of reli- 
_ and of truth. I can understand the man of really perhaps good 

eart, but no felt, fixed principle, being sorely puzzled sometimes as to 
conduct he should adopt. There will be within him such a strange 
minglin of good and evil, that he will be tossed and thrown about so that 

conclusions are almost as likely to be wrong as right. But if the pure 
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light of principle burnt brightly within him, dark, confusing, dangerous 
might be the circumstances with which he might have to deal; but imme- 
diately the mist would clear away, and there would be seen a path through 
those circumstances clear, straight, distinct ; easy, safe, secure; because the 
path of virtue and of honour. 

Now say a calamity has befallen me to-day. I do not fold my hands 
and murmur a wish that I may soon be in my grave, neither do I jump 
up, and saying, ‘ Well, it shall be kill or cure,” make some furious, reck- 
less, desperate effort which may right me, but which, if it fail, will pro- 
bably be my last. Not so. I survey my disaster just asa clever pugilist 
would survey his foe. I stare him straight in the face, and (if I may use 
a phrase somewhat of the vulgar, but very expressive) “I take his 
measure.’ I look completely round him, calculate his full power and 
strength, and then I institute a most careful examination of his vulnerable 
parts, see how and where he may best be assailed, and how far I can hope 
any assault will be successful. Having formed my conclusions, I make 
my preparations, and then vigorously I set to work on myenemy. Alas, 
no sooner have I made the attack than I find, mayhap, my calculations 
have all been ill-founded, that the foe is a great deal more dreadful than I 
had anticipated, and I am thrown back with an energy that might make 
me almost utterly despair. Yet do I despair? Certainly not. Having 
breathed a little again, I give the order a second time to advance and at- 
tack the foe more ardently than at first. And, reader, he may take a 
deal of beating, but in all probability he will give way at last. Working 
calmly, prudently, regularly, perpetually, and vigorously, the chances are 
that this enemy which has assailed me—this frowning, malignant disaster 
which cast himself upon me and tried to crush me—will be shamefully 
foiled, and be forced ignominiously to retreat, having done only some tem- 
porary harm, and occasioned some passing anxiety. 

The hopeless and irreparable cases—the cases which do, indeed, call for 
the exercise of earnest fortitude—are those of severe permanent bodily 
aflliction. The stricken speculator, the humiliated bankrupt, may both in 
time rise again, and recover more or less their former position; but the man 
whose eyes are closed never to reopen, whose ears will never again be 
penetrated by sound, or whose limbs will never again serve him, these are 
cases where we are at a loss for words of comfort, and can say little that 
is cheering. These evils are absolute, lasting, ever abiding. We might 
almost think, here there will be, there must be despair; with no hope of 
recovery, none eyen of amelioration, surely the grave in this case will be 
welcomed, and death be beckoned onward as a friend. But lo! steps in 
a power we know not of, and though the eye be darkened, or the ear 
closed, or the limbs decayed, still is there not only no despair, but there is 
not even gloom, there is resignation, there is peace, there is happiness. 
Life and light—life and light are everywhere; it is with ourselves 
whether through our vileness they shall be granted to us but feebly and 
faintly, or whether, as the-reward of our truth, they shall be poured in upon 
us in a rich, overpowering, glorious stream. 
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EVENINGS IN A HIGHLAND INN. 


By G. W. THornBury, 


AUTHOR OF “BALLADS OF THE NEW WORLD.” 


O sitent grew the little flower 
In the dewy summer night ; 

At midnight it was scarcely seen, 
Yet it bloomed ere it was night. 


O softly flowed the wimpling rill, 
As the moss it trickled through, 

Yet soon, with the bound of a panther, 
O’er the cloven rock it flew. 


O gently twined the ivy branch 

In the spring wind’s balmy breath, 
Yet, ere the yellow autumn came, 

It crushed the tree to death. 





The rill, whose diamond-coloured drops 
Ooze from the moss below, 

Soon o’er the grey stones of the cliff 
Doth faster, fiercer flow ; 

Till now a torrent o’er the crag, 
Its flashing lightnings go. 


So love doth clasp around the heart 
Like the ivy’s tender ring ; 

Soon firmer grow its tightening arms, 
And closer it does cling, 


‘ Till the very sap in the young tree’s heart 


From the bruised pores shall spring. 


MURDER WILL ouT! 


He stooped to dip his gory hands 
Within the calm still flood, 

Wher a crimson glow from the setting sun 
Turned the bright stream to blood. 


And the image of his ghastly face, 
Perturbed and very wan, 

Stared at him through the matted weeds 
With the eyes of a drowned man. 


The raindrops fell down one by one, 
Distinct and slow they fell : 

They seemed like the tears of those angels 
Who all around us dwell. 


And the distant thunder muttered, 
And shook the aspens tall ; 

To this second Cain it seemed that God 
Upon his name did call. 


And he wiped the big drops from his brow, 
And rested at each stroke, 

For far in the boughs above him 
He heard the raven croak. 


The scent of death was in the air, 

For biood cannot be hid ; 
The bird had come, like a wedding guest, 
Unto a rich feast bid. 
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And the river reeds that rustled there 
Seemed each instinct with life ; 

The passive elements themselves 
With a murderer are at strife. 


And he startled at the glad bird's note, 
A robin’s, on the tree ; 

Its plaintive song seemed like the voice 
Of a spirit new set free. 


The autumn wind that sighed past 
Came like a dying groan ; 

He’d often felt a solitude, 
But never thus alone. 


He hears a footfall on the leaves, 
“ Forgive me, heaven's King !"— 
’Tis but his dog that through the brake 
Comes leaping, fondling. 
And a tear came in his fixed eye, 
And he shivered from limb to limb, 
And he laughed to think that thing of life 
Should have any love for him. 


A MARCH NIGHT. 
"Twas a night in March, and bitter cold : 
The very lambs were frozen in the fold, 
Even the mole in his dark fur robe, 
And the hedgehog rolled in a prickly globe, 
Were cold as houseless wanderers be. 
The dormouse in the hollow tree 
Crept deeper to his leafy nest, 
And listened for the soft south-west ; 
Till roused by the nipping northern blast, 
He thought that spring had come at last, 
Yet turned to sleep ere the gale had past. 
And all the mossy bank without 
The last year’s leaves were driven about. 
The ice-drops hung from the frozen spray, 
On the buds that were swelling day by day 
Though ’twas yet a long, long time to May. 
The purple leaf on the bramble-tree, 
That all the winter long you see, 
Was withered, as it well might be. The owl 
Crept deeper in the ivy bush, 
As the watch-dog broke with a sullen growl 
The midnight stillness and the hush, 
The warder on the beacon-tower 
Curst the long night’s lingering hour, 
And heaped fresh logs upon his fire ; 
-But ere the flames an instant burned, 
To his warm sleep again had turned. 
On cold bleak lea, by wattled fold, 
The frozen shepherd braved the cold, 
On numbed fingers the hours he told, 
As the minster bell came heavy and slow 
Over the meadows deep and !ow ; 
Then sang a stave, and ere he ceased 
Looked eagerly towards the east. 
By St. Chrisopas ! ’twas worth: his hire 
To leave that night his blazing fire, 
And foot it through the wind and cold 
Five weary miles o’er weald and wold. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THERE was a monk in Florence at the close of the fifteenth century who, 
under the conviction that the mortal enemy of Christ’s gospel in all ages 
of the world had been Mammon, waged war—fatal, indeed, to himself— 
with the abuses of the court of Rome and the government alike of the 
Medici and of Alexander VI. The history of the career and struggles of 
this remarkable man presents a most striking lesson.* The son of an emi- 
nent physician of Ferrara, he was characterised in early life by habits of 
piety and seclusion, by a preference to theological studies of a philoso- 
phical character over school divinity, and at the same time by great sim- 
plicity, strong love of truth, and ardent enthusiasm. 

So ardent, indeed, was the desire for purity and simplicity of life, that 
the young Savonarola was induced to assume the robe of a Dominican in 
his twenty-third year; and from that time forward he never ceased to fight 
the battle of self-denial against worldliness. His earliest prose composi- 
tion was “ De Contemptu Mundi.” He declared the only genuine con- 
quests entitled to glory to be triumphs over selfishness, and he ever re- 
proved his superiors for costliness of attire. 

Failing, apparently, as a predicator at Ferrara, Florence, and Brescia, 
he had recourse to illuminations of the spirit. He expressed his convic- 
tion of being under the dominion of a divine and spiritual influence ; he 
became absorbed in prayer and religious exercises till subject to ecstacies; 
he declared that he had a mission, and he assumed the gift of prophecy, 
predicting a massacre in Brescia, which prediction his admirers point out 
was verified seven years later. 

The grand object of the mission which he claimed to himself was to 
separate the Church from corrupting influences, and its ministers from 
Mammon worship; he insisted upon separation of Church and State. His 
continuous cry was ‘‘De Planctu Ecclesiew.” The celebrated scholar, 
John Pico de Mirandola, became impressed with the sincerity of these 
claims, and got him called to Florence, and established at San Marco as 
master of the sciences. Fra Girolamo Savonarola’s discourses in the 
“omy of that convent now attracted vast multitudes of hearers ; he never 

ailed to intermingle prophecy with his predications, and his renown soon 
extending to Rome begat him a host of enemies. 

So great was his success, that the “ brother” was raised to the dignit 
of prior of San Marco—an elevation which led to his first quarrel wit 
Lorenzo de Medici, whom he refused to visit, urging as a ground for such 
an act of disrespect, that God made him prior, not Lorenzo. His biogra- 
pher brings forward this fact of the prior neglecting to make his court 
with the chief of the state, asa proof of his self-denial ; others have seen 
in it a proof of spiritual pride, and of intense worldly ambition veiled in a 
cowl. It was in vain that Lorenzo made efforts to conciliate the resolute 
monk. This rupture between Church and State, as represented by Fra 
Girolamo and Lorenzo de Medici, became complete. Lorenzo then set 
up pulpit against pulpit, and enlisted alike predicators, prioresses, and 
religious orders. Girolamo contented himself with lecturing on the 


* The Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola, illustrative of the History of Church 


= State Connexion. By R. R. Madden, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. Thomas Cautley 
ewby. 
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danger there was to the peace of one who in bad times sets himself up in 
defence of truth and justice. Certain it is that he was as indifferent. to 
Church preferment as he was to courtly honours, for he twice refused the 
cardinal’s hat, saying he deserved no other gear than the martyr’s blood- 
stained crown. At the same time he continued his predictions, foretellin 
the invasion of Italy in 1784, which, as an ambassador to Charles VIIT., 
he might have had some political grounds for ; yet at the same time, and, 
indeed, after the death of Lorenzo, he laboured earnestly for the welfare 
of Florence, which it was his ambition to constitute a spiritual state with 
free institutions—two things, some would consider, utterly incompatible. 
Yet his plan, embracing as it did the fear of God, reform of manners, a 
return to a Christian mode of life, love of the republic, abnegation of self, 
sacrifice of all selfish interests, and a form of government so universal in 
its privileges as to comprehend all citizens deserving of respect in the great 
counsel to be formed for the supreme direction of its affairs, was, to say 
the least of it, not a little promising. 

The contests occasioned by such projected changes in government 
soon superadded all the bitterness of political animosities to the long 
accumulated hostilities of Church partisanship. The money-jobbers and 
usurers were also among the enemies of the ascetic monk, and acts of 
violence began to be committed against him. At length, having thrown 
off all allegiance to the Pope Alexander VI., the pontiff was obliged, on 
his part, to assert his dignity by excommunicating the prior, who re- 
sponded to this act by denouncing the Pope to the sovereigns of France, 
Germany, and Spain, and urging them to convoke a general council. 

But at this trying time the influence of Fra Girolamo began to wane 
in the government, and that of his enemies, the Palleschi, to gain the 
ascendancy. The ordeal by fire was proposed to the monk by his 
enemies, preparations were even made for the experiment, and the popu- 
larity of the monk was for ever lost by the disappointment experienced at 
not seeing so curious a spectacle—for, needless to say, Savonarola evaded 
the ordeal by attaching to it certain impracticable theological conditions. 
Whereupon the convent of San Marco was assailed by an exasperated 
populace. Fra Girolamo with two other monks were made prisoners, 
were subjected to torture, and were ultimately ordered for execution. 
The Dominican was, it was generally admitted, sustained by prayer 
during these trials. He even continued to prophecy and perform mi- 
racles. 


Rurlamacchi states, that while Savonarola was in prison, he was observed 
once, while in prayer, raised from the ground, and was seen distinctly suspended 
in the air for some short period, still apparently absorbed in prayer. But it 
is not stated by whom this marvellous spectacle was seen, or by whom it was 
first reported and made public. 

To any one conversant with the lives of the saints, it will he well known 
that similar phenomena are recorded in numerous instances, and that the 
evidence on which some of them rest, is as reliable as any human testimony 
can be, in confirmation of any occurrence whatsoever that passes under the 
observation of persons deserving of credit. 

The fact is authentically attested of St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Dominick, 
St. Dunstan, St. Francis of Assissium, St. Teresa, St. Cajetan, St. Bernard 
Ptolemei, St. Catharine of Ricci, and several others. 

Calmet, a critic by no means given to credulity, in his “ Discours sur les 
Apparitions” (chap. xxi.), states, that he knew a religious man, who in deep 
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prayer was sometimes elevated above the ground, and remained for some time 
so suspended, unconscious of being raised in this manner. He says, likewise, 
that he was acquainted with a nun to whom the same circumstance had often 
happened. 

Butler, on this subject, observes, that a Platonic philosopher, Eunapius, 
who in the year of our Lord 380 wrote the life of Jamblicus, related, that the 
latter was often raised ten cubits in the air. 

Now, in the accounts of Christian writers, of the elevation of eminently 
holy persons in the air while absorbed in prayer, we never read, as well as [ 
can remember, of such elevation being above two or three feet above the 
ground, St. Ignatius was seen thus raised on several occasions about two feet ; 
generally speaking, the reported elevation is under two feet. Often the person 
tapt in contemplative prayer, is raised upward with the knees bent, and the 
toes just touching the ground. 

The object of Eunapius in relating the account of Jamblicus being so raised 
up supernaturally, Butler supposes, was to take away from the Miracle of our 
Lord’s Transfiguration, and to discredit the incontestable prodigies which 
confirmed the belief in Christianity. 


In his last interview with his fellow-sufferers he exhorted them to 
courageous reliance in God, and at the same time predicted calamities to 
Florence. They met for the last time to receive the Eucharist to- 
gether. 


Having received the holy communion, the officers of justice came to 
announce to the friars that the hour was come for their execution. 

The place of execution was the principal square of the city, the scene of 
the late preparations for the ordeal, not far distant from the entrance to the 
palace of the Signoria. Three platforms were erected in the square, re- 
sembling tribunals, for the grand spectacle of an execution of three friars of 
the Dominican order. 

The first was near the palace, where the Bishop of Vasona, with his 
attendants, were placed—to perform the ceremony of degradation on the 
culprits. The bishop was furnished with stringent instructions from the Pope 
for the performance of this office. The reve comminatorio given to him left 
no excuse for non-performance of this duty. 

The second tribunal was more central, and in it were stationed the com- 
missaries of the Pope—commessarii Apostolici. 

The third tribunal was near the golden lion, where the civil authorities 
were located. 

“In the square,” says Nardi, “there was made a mound of earth, elevated 
above the ground to the height of about the stature of a man, which proceeded 
from the rostrum in front of the palace, where, in a place equally elevated, 
the magistracy of ‘The Eight’ sat in their magisterial capacity; and this 
elevated platform extended almost to about the fourth part of the square, in 
the direction of the Tetto di Pisani. There, in the earth, was fixed a great 
pole, un grande stile, about ten bracchia in height (twenty feet), and around it 
was a pile of faggots and wood, and other inflammable materials. . . . On 
the top—nella sommita—of the post a beam was fastened transversely, after the 
manner of a cross—che faceva forma di croce. 


Before the condemned friars were led forth to execution, a conventual 
friar, who had been sent there by the general of his order, snatched away 
the cowl which was worn by Fra Girolamo with great rudeness. Arrived 
in the square— 


The officers of justice having received orders from the General in command, 
and from the Pope’s commissaries, to remove the habits of the prisoners, they 
——_ to undress them, and left them no covering whatsoever, except a 

oose tunic, which allowed their persons to be scandalously exposed. Even 
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their sandals were taken off their feet. But this, we are told, was done by 
mistake on the part of the ignorant subordinate officials. 

The orders given to them were to remove the cowls, which go under the 
name of abiti as well as scapulare, and they imagined the whole of their 
habiliments were to be taken away, except the inside tunics, or serge shirts. 

In this manner they were led half naked and barefooted to the first tribunal 
in the square, where the bishop was stationed, with his attendants. 

There the culprits were once more clothed with their sacerdotal garments, 
and then they were despoiled of them with the customary ceremonies. Then 
the bishop took the hand of Fra Girolamo, saying to him, “JZ deprive you of 
the church triumphant and militant.” 

Fra Girolamo immediately answered—“ Of the church militant, yes ; but of 
the church which is triumphant, no ; that does not belong to you.” 

The bishop is not reported to have objected to that distinction of the friar, 
who was about to be put to death for heresy. He suffered his divinity to be 
corrected by a man who was going to be hanged and burned in his presence, 
with the view of improving his theology, or punishing him for thinking and 
teaching that religion needed renovation. 

The next part of the programme for the entertainment of the savage 
populace was the reading of the sentence: the substance of which was, that 
the three friars were condemned as heretics—pro heretici. At this part of the 
proceedings the Confortatori presented themselves, pressing on the prisoners 
refreshments, aleune cose da mangiare é da bere. When they urged Fra Giro- 
lamo to take some, he replied, “ What need have I of those things, who am 
about to depart from this world 7” 

The members of this confraternity of the Confortatori, who attend on con- 
demned criminals at their execution, to afford consolation to those doomed to 
die, in their last moments, were importunate in their well-intended acts of 
kindness. ‘They addressed some words of comfort to Girolamo, bade him not 
despair of God’s mercy, but to trust his many good works would be rewarded, 
and gave him much praise for many of his acts. Fra Girolamo replied to 
them, “ A sinful man stands not in need of human praise of glorification, nor 
is this life a time for praise.” 

After the degradation ceremony was performed and the sentence read, they 
were given over to the secular power: but not before Romolino, one of the 
Pope’s commissaries, addressed these words to the culprits from his tribunal : 
“It has pleased his holiness the Pope Alexander the Sixth to liberate you 
from the pains of purgatory, and to give you a plenary indulgence for your 
sins, and to restore you to your former innocence: Do you accept it?” 
They, inclining their heads, accepted of this boon. ‘They were then conducted 
to the third tribunal, of the civil authorities, from whence they were led to the 
place of execution. 

Having ascended some steps of a scaffold, at the foot of the cross, while 
the three fathers were left standing for a short time, some young persons, of 
minds utterly perverted by vice and wickedness, amused themselves by thrust- 
ing up through the chinks of the planks which formed the flooring of the 
scaffold, sharpened sticks into the bare feet and legs of the three friars. 

“While the culprits stood ranged at the foot of the cross that was erected 
in the centre of the pile, Fra Domenico said to his companions, ‘ Why do you 
not call on me, and remind me (as of old), that I should sing the Te Deum ?” 

“But some of the persons around them said to Fra Domenico, ‘ Do not 
sing it, father, for many lives will be lost (in the tumult it will occasion).’ 
Then Fra Domenico replied, ‘ Let us at least repeat it in a low tone—help 
me, lest I forget it.’ And so he commenced repeating the words of the 
spiritual song of triumph. The executioners, i carnefici, now coming forward 
to do their office, the three fathers knelt down and prayed, each before his 
crucifix, 

“ The confessor of Fra Girolamo asked him if he had auy commission he 
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wished executed. He said he had no favour to ask but his prayers, and that 
their friends and followers might not be scandalised at their deaths. 

“He prayed the executioners that the tunic might be fastened about his 
legs, in order that his person might not be exposed in ascending the cross, 
and while hanging from it. But this request was refused. _ 

“ Fra Sylvestro was the first to ascend the ladder. He did not speak, but 
tears were seen in his eyes. When he had mounted sufficiently high, the 
executioner having tied the rope that he had put round his neck to one of 
the arms of the cross, he pushed him off the ladder. 

“ And after he was suspended, an iron collar, that was fastened by a chain 
to the same arm of the cross, was put round his neck. The same course was 
pursued with Fra Domenico; he was suspended from the other arm of the 
cross. 

“ Lastly, Fra Girolamo ascended the ladder with closed eyes, repeating the 
creed. hen he reached the summit, however, he gazed all round on the 
ungrateful people who thronged the square. In a few seconds he was pushed 
from the ladder, being suspended in the middle between his two brethren. 

“ As he was cast off, some in the crowd cried out, ‘Oh, Savonarola, now is 
the time to do miracles.’ 

“ While the father was hanging from the cross, the executioner was making 
jokes and antics on the ladder, and in the midst of his frolics nearly tumbled 
down. One of the magistrates of ‘The Eight’ was obliged to reprimand him. 
The executioner wanted to apply the collar, in Fra Girolamo’s case, imme- 
diately after he had been suspended, and to set fire to the pile, in order that 
while yet alive, the burning should be commenced. However, life was extinct 
before they could manage to set the pile on fire. A strong gust of wind at 
first dispersed the flame, and the bodies remained for a few minutes untouched 
by the fire. The populace began to shout, ‘A miracle !—a miracle!’ and a 
sudden panic, without any cause, seized on a vast number of people, who fled 
precipitately. When the wind abated a little, the pile soon blazed forth in all 
directions, and the bodies were at length consumed; the last portion of the 
body, of Fra Girolamo that was seen was the right hand and arm, which some 
friends of the father imagined were extended as in the act of blessing the people. 

“ But while any part of his body was visible, a multitude of children and 

wn-up lads kept throwing stones at the remains hanging over the fire, and 

ropping away piece by piece, as the fury of the flames destroyed each part. 
The cinders and unconsumed remains of the executed friars were carefully 
separated from the charred wood and other scoriz of the combustible mate- 
rials, put in carts, and thrown into the Arno. Some supposed fragments of 
the hand and arms of Savonarola were secreted either on the scaffold, or when 
the remains and their ashes were being conveyed to the Arno ; and some por- 
tions even were said to have been taken from the river, and were eagerly sought 
after by the faithful friends and followers of the renowned and martyred friar 
of San Marco.” 


The death of the friar, it has been remarked by Marchese in his 
“Lives of the Dominican Artists,” preceded, by a few years, the death 
of the Republic. Savonarola has since, it is needless to remark, been 
looked upon by some as a demagogue, an enthusiast, and a visionary—as 
a fanatic and a firebrand, a pulpit agitator, who perverted the Gospel of 
peace and charity to the ends of faction, strife, and selfishness ; while by 
others he has been extolled as the predecessor of Luther and the cham- 
pion of Christ’s truth, who, in a dark and degenerate age, proclaimed 
the necessity of allying the interests of religion with those of civil liberty 
and ¢ivilisation—as a man of gigantic intellect, a saintly being, and a 
Christian hero and martyr. Certainly, were it only for propounding such 
doctrines that the interests of religion were naturally allied with those of 
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liberty, and that the arts were the handmaids of both, of a divine origin, 
and were given to earth for purposes that tended to spiritualise humanity, 
the prior of San Marco would merit a place among the great and illus- 
trious dead. The life of this remarkable man is, at all events, now before 
the public in a detailed and well-written biography, and they can jud 
for themselves. The animus of that biography may, however, he “ 
judged of from the fact that it is said of Bayle, “He must now wish 
rather that a millstone had been tied about his neck, and he had been 
east into the sea, than that he had lent the powers of his acute mind to 
beat down the fame and asperse the sanctity of a soul which derived its 
lustre from the Holy Spirit.” 

There are complications of feelings, mixed workings of the heart, and 
dictates of intellect and morality, that yet remain to be unravelled by 
poet, novelist, or psychologist. In their simple essence such feelings, 
such workings, and such dictates, have been pretty fully used up, but in 
their complications they are capable of as many new phases as there are 
ne social relations, and strange and unanticipated incidents in 
life. ‘That which, for example, presented an insuperable barrier to hap- 
piness to the young hero of Claverston,* was not the subject of a 
moment’s hesitation with the heroine. Which was in the right? To 
answer this question it may perhaps be necessary to initiate the reader 
so far as to tell him that the living skeleton that haunted the house of 
James Nicol, senior, was the memory of a very foul deed—no less than 
the murder of an imaginary rival, one Mr. Douay, a widower, and father 
of two daughters. 

In the course of time fate so willed it that James Nicol, junior, a 
rather spoilt, wayward, sentimental kind of youth, according to his own 
daguerreotyping, falls in love with Emma, one of those children made 
orphans by his own father. This, by-the-by, is not at all to our satis- 
faction nor that of Frances M‘Gregor, in whom we take a deep interest, 
on the honest girl’s own account, and that of her warm and open-hearted 
parent. The denunciations of James Nicol, sen., on learning of this 
untoward attachment, may be easily imagined. So manifest were the 
workings of Providence in the whole transaction, that the strong heart 
and will of the old man broke down before accumulating visitations, and 
his tortured and afflicted conscience was relieved by eternal rest. 

James Nicol, jun., is driven raving mad at the same time by accumu- 
lated ‘+ perplexities.”. How can he think of marrying one whose father 
perished by the hand of his parent! How will Emma spurn one contami- 
nated by an hereditary crime, and branded as a felon’s son! Nothing but 
doom, anguish, and despair, present themselves to the terrified vision of 
the most miserable of heroes. The good and sensible Frances M‘Gregor 
lit up the way, however, to the despondent and wretched lover. She 
pointed out, that if the iniquities of the father are visited upon the chil- 
dren, so also He showeth mercy unto thousands in them that love Him 
and keep His commandments. James Nicol, to use his own poetic 


phraseology, “ was like one dragged from utter darkness into heaven’s 


* Claverston; a Tale ; showing how there was a Living Skeleton in James 
Nicol’s House ; how it haunted him ; and how it was laid. By Charles Mitchell 
Charles, Author of “ Hamon and Catar ; or, the Two Races.” 
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light.” Nothing remained but to appeal to the young lady herself, to 
pour out the terrible secret before her, and let her judge. That judg- 
ment we have hinted at. The fathers were both gone; she said, “ Let 
us think reverently of them, and hope that God has forgiven that act of 
madness—but we will never part.” Who was in the right? Un- 
doubtedly the lady, we would say; she never hesitated, while the man 
was racked and tortured by agony. Is it not better to make peace than 
to hand down hatred from generation to generation? Is it not better to 
forgive than to resent? Is it not better to heal family griefs and dissen- 
sions than to widen the sore and to keep it to fester and corrupt? Emma 
was therefore right; but it was a dangerous position to be placed in, and 
an anxious union to enter upon: one fears that there may also bea living 
skeleton in the house of James Nicol, jun. Let us hope not. 

All hail to our American brethren! They have new themes to deal 
with ; and when even their themes are not new, they have new modes of 
treating old subjects, new topics to associate therewith, and a new and 
local colouring to impart to them, which are as welcome as they are 
rough and amusing. The anonymous author of the “ Owl Creek Letters” 
makes another bow to the European public in the ‘Old House by the 
River.”* And such a house! the details are sufficiently captivating, 
but when superadded to advantages of situation, and accompaniments 
long’ since lost to the Old World, they become positively entrancing. And 
what a strange couple of friends divide their life between that old house, 
a lonesome cabin in the forest, and a “ Phantom” boat, whereupon to 
ramble over a more inconstant element. With two pet hounds, Nora 
and John, for almost only companions, yet are they not misan- 
thropical ; they have a host of reminiscences to themselves ; they have 
also neighbours around, but at backwoods visiting distances ; and hence 
sentimental stories of love and sorrow are made to alternate with lively 
scraps of forest life. We should have thought it difficult to say anything 
new of a bear hunt ; but here is a proof to the contrary. 


We each mounted a tree, one about sixty yards from the other, selecting 
them so small that a bear would not be likely to attempt to come up also, and 
yet stout enough to be a protection. Having safely braced ourselves, we com- 
menced a duet well calculated to cheat a bear, if he wasn’t uncommonly bright. 
A human being would unquestionably have taken us for sheep, whatever a 
sheep might have thought of it. 

[In a moment we saw the two bears coming along ata sliuffling pace, at once 
ludicrous and astonishing. I never saw a bear move without being surprised 
at his velocity, and the noiseless manner in which he got along. An owl's hoot 
from Joe indicated that he saw them, and we suspended our calls. 

At this moment two new actors entered the scene. Nora and Jobn had 
been taken out by Black to feed an hour after we left, and in spite of all 
he could do, took to the water like fish, swam the river, and overtook us just 
in time to see the bears advancing. The latter no sooner saw the dogs than 
they paused, and, with a low snarl, seemed to be preparing to repay what they 
appeared to regard as a low piece of cheating. The idea of dogs imitating 
sheep to cheat bears into the expectation of a good breakfast! and hounds, 
too, thin as rails, and perfectly destitute of fat! A dozen of them wouldn't 
make a comfortable meal for a cub ; and here were two fellows, all bone and 


* The Old House by the River.{By the author of the “Owl Creek Letters.” 
Chapman and Hall. 
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gristle (as the bears soon learned), that had deliberately led them into this dis- 
appointment! 

But the dogs flew at them with very different sentiments, and Nora's broad 
breast and stout limbs soon convinced the one she seized that he had a job 
before him, 

They shook the dogs off, and rose on their haunches, back to back. The 
scene was comical beyond description. No one who has not seen a bear in this 
position can imagine the ludicrous imitation of humanity he presents. And 
here were two of them, braced firmly each against the other, looking gravely 
with their little sparkling eyes at the dogs, and waving their paws with gestures 
of dissatisfaction, or warning, to their tormentors, that seemed clearly enough 
to advise them to keep a safe distance. 

The dogs didn’t take the hint. Nora sprang at the largest one, receiving a 
pat from his paw that only changed the direction of her attempt, for she seized 
the ear of the other and tore it badly. The bear, enraged at the attack from 
the rear, which he supposed fully guarded by his companion, attributed the 
wound, of course, to that source, and wheeled instantly, and struck bis ally a 
blow on the side of his head that might have felled a professional boxer. It 
did the business for the bear, for it laid him flat on the ground, and before he 
could recover himself, thanks to the teeth of John and Nora, he was minus an 
ear and the end of his nose, while his mate was making long strides for the 
woods beyond the hollow. The whole scene occurred out of rifle shot from 
us, and we were therefore silent witnesses of it; for though we had forsaken 
our trees, and were hastening to the rescue of the dogs, the whole affair bad 
been so brief, that we were in sight of the bear only when he found himself 
deserted. 

As he rose and freed himself from the dogs he caught sight of us, and again 
rose on his haunches, waving his paws furiously, as if to clear away a cloud 
from before bis eyes, and assure himself that he saw correctly. 

There could not be any mistake about it; he saw distinctly two specimens 
of the human sort, and this increased the vexation of his disappointment about 
the breakfast. But the bear is a wise animal, and discretion with him, in the 
present case, was decidedly the perfection of valour; and he incontinently ex- 
hibited to us a round ball of flesh growing smaller as it grew more distant ; for 
a retreating bear looks like nothing but a black ball on legs. Joe sent a rifle 
ball after him, which had the effect to make him turn his head and snarl! at us, 
retreating steadily ; and when he entered the forest there seemed little prospect 
of our finding him or his companion again that day. 


It would be difficult to imagine anything more exquisitely ridiculous 
than the position of the two bears. Even trout-fishing admits of some 
new effects in the American solitudes. Jacob Small, a man of enormous 
dimensions notwithstanding his name, was out angling with them among 
the hills. The fishing begins with the descent of a ravine. 


We commenced our descent of the ravine with some caution, Jacob leading 
and I bringing up the rear. Our progress was safe until we reached the last 
step from which the brook dashed, and here I called out to Jacob to stand 
still, while I threw over his head and tried the basin below. A statue could 
not be more motionless than he was until I made a second cast, when he saw 
a good two pounds of fish, with gold and crimson spots on his back, rise at m 
white fly, and hook himself as desperately as if he meant it. Then, in his 
delight, Jacob exclaimed aloud, and on the instant of speaking he vanished out 
of sight. Never was feat of magic more rapid and astounding. The rock on 
which he had been standing was worn, and the winter ice had cracked it so 
that the outer edge of it fell with Jacob into the basin in which my trout was 
struggling. Puffing and blowing he came up to the surface, only to meet 
Joe's provokingly cool countenance and voice. 
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“Why, Jacob—Jacob Small, I say, don’t be in such a hurry after the trout, 
man ; let’s all have a fair chance.” 

He made the best of his way to the bank, on which he sat down, and the 
only consolation he appeared to find was in the fact, that while I had been 
laughing till my sides ached, the trout had unhooked himself, and was away 
down the stream to tell bis neighbours that we were coming. 


It appears that it is possible for one man to have to land three fish, 


under peculiar circumstances, as here detailed. 

We took our places separately, and each man cast in his own part of the 
basin. In a moment we had each hooked a fish; and in the next moment 
the three had gone to the centre of the basin, swarm around each other, twisted 
up our lines, and made as great a scene of confusion as could be desired. 

1ere was but one resource: we wound the lines still more firmly around 
each other, and then worked altogether. In five minutes I parted my line, 
and Jacob’s followed. Joe had the three fish on his rod ; and as the three 
lines were wet, it was hardly probable they would unwind. It required 
careful management, however, to kill the three fish; and Joe went to work 


deliberately. 
For ten minutes, or more, be teased them, and let them teaze each other. 


After pulling different ways, tearing one another’s mouths, and various futile 
ee to escape, they grew sluggish, and allowed themselves to be dragged 
around. 

The peculiarities that appertain to the “Old House by the River” 
and its strange tenants, will, we need only add, be found well worthy 
of study. 

We should be grieved to let this opportunity pass by without noticing a 
pretty little series of reading for uta published by Chapman and Hall, 
several numbers of which have afforded us much amusement, and others 
almost an equal amount of agreeable instruction. It is a long time since we 
have read a story of so much simple pathos as “ The Village Doctor,” 
translated by Lady Duff Gordon ; and Berthold Auerbach’s “ Florian and 
Crescentz”’ is an admirable picture of German peasant life in its worst 
aspects. There have been numbers devoted to the search of Franklin, by 
one engaged in the actual perils of the enterprise; on the Montenegrins, 
by a well-known authority on such matters, Count V. Krasinski; a 
rambling, desultory dissertation on Old Roads and New Roads, by W. B. 
Donne ; a pleasant whisper on Magic and Witchcraft; a neatly sketched 
portrait of Charles II., by Charles Barker, and another of Samuel John- 
son, by Thomas Carlyle, who is engaged to furnish other essays to this 
meritorious series. 

It was an excellent idea to make a selection of Edmund Burke’s best 
speeches and writings. The intellectual homage of more than half a cen- 
tury has assigned to the author and orator a lofty pre-eminence in the 
aristocracy of mind ; but the emanations of that brilliant intellect were 
scattered over so wide a space that it was doing a real educational service 
to the country to bring some of his best things—his gems of prvi | 
and reasoning—his dashes of wit, eloquence, and poetry, within the reac 
of all. This Routledge and Co. have done in a small volume, published at 
a modest price, and prefaced by an introductory essay by Robert Mont- 
gomery.* 

* Edmund Burke : being First Principles selected from his Writings. With 
an introductory essay, by Robert Montgomery, M.A. G. Routledge and Co. 




















NICHOLAS FLAMEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XVIII. 


A PALE ray of the sun, breaking occasionally through the clouds, 
faintly gilded cel and there the ripples of the Seine, and tinged the 
many towers and steeples with a feeble glow, giving a sort of forced 
gaiety to a changeful April morning. In the deep embayment of one of 
the turret windows of the palace stood a lady gazing out upon the scene 
before her, with a smile so languid and sickly as to show a mind but ill 
at ease. Her form was majestic, and her beauty—for she was beautiful 
—of that sparkling kind which mirth claims as its fairest: representa- 
tive: but for the moment irrepressible ennui shaded every feature. 
With a slight exclamation, between a yawn and a sigh, she turned to 
two other ladies, who with herself were the sole tenants of the chamber. 

** At last there is some prospect of this long winter coming to an end 
—TI actually see buds on the trees—a little patience, and we shall resume 
our boating excursions on the merry Seine. I think I can imagine how 
the animal world must feel when the dull season is over.” 

‘¢ Winter has its pleasures too,” observed another, the grace of whose 
pale and delicate countenance was somewhat marred by an expression so 
changeful and dubious as to awaken distrust in any good physiognomist 
—“ the carnival and the cour pleniére are not without their attractions.” 

“Granted, Jeanne ; but what are they compared with the gay hunts 
of summer? Oh! how far more delightful to wander beneath the leafy 
canopy of the forest———” 

‘« Especially if one wander not alone, but with some faithful squire at 
one’s heels,” interrupted the Princess Jeanne, with an arch smile. 

“Or,” continued the first speaker, without heeding the interruption, 
“to boat beneath the moon’s ray a 

“ With the aforesaid faithful squire by one’s side,” again insinuated 
Jeanne. 

“ Well, I do not deny that I think Philip d’Aulnoy is as proper a 
squire of dames as the most peerless princess can desire. 

“ Therefore I see not,” retorted the other, “why you, Marguerite, 
who lack no opportunities of enjoying the society most agreeable to 
yourself, should give either season the preference. Blanche and I might, 
indeed, complain, who are not so fortunate in our attendants.” 

“ Were Louis kind, I know not if I should be tempted to make any 
distinction,” replied the Lady Marguerite—‘ I dare say the whole year 
would then pass more lightly; but really, what with his savage temper, 
the dulness of this eh pane the absorption and cold severity of 
the king, and the solitude and weariness of our monotonous existence, I 
often wish that I could fling my princess’s coronet to the bottom of the 
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Seine, and change place with the first glee maiden tramping down the 
country, carolling her songs as freely and gaily as the soaring lark, un- 
fettered by those chains which some, I dare say, think light as gossamer, 
but which we, to our cost, know weigh like iron.” 

“And thus speaks the future Queen of France!” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess Jeanne, ‘‘ who already holds the sceptre of Navarre! Shame on you, 
Marguerite, to bear your royalty so ill! If we, the wives of younger 
brothers, spoke thus, whose only sceptre is the distaff, it were, perchance, 
more easily understood—but you! a scion of the royal house of France 
regrafted on the original stem—you to speak thus!” 

“ You love power, Jeanne, like your own proud mother, but I love 
freedom. I never see a poor, caged bird vainly striving to burst the per- 
fidious wires, but I could weep over the similarity of our fates. I never 
gaze on the river as it hurries on its course but i wish it bore me along 
with it—far, far away from this hateful palace, to some sweet green spot 
whence the sun’s ray is never absent, and where none might interfere 
with poor, free Marguerite, as they now do with the high and puissant 
Dame Marguerite of Burgundy, who is, as you say, wife to the King of 
Navarre, and yet has not so much as the power to hang a sparrow, and 
what is of far more consequence, of laughing twice a year in the midst of 
her splendour.” 

“You will never get over little Endeline’s* birth,” said Princess 
Jeanne; “but look at Blanche—she really seems as if she would never 
laugh or even smile again ;”’ and she pointed towards the third lady, re- 
clining mute and moody in a richly-decorated chair, and whose fair, deli- 
cate style of loveliness suited well with the languor that seemed inherent 
in her nature. 

“T have not yet recovered the fright occasioned by that foolish 
letter,” observed the Lady Blanche, “and was just thinking how that 
maiden acted her part to admiration. Gaultier says he really left the 
door of the king’s closet with the full persuasion that her tale was true.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Jeanne. “Poor Blanche! She would have us 
believe the girl was guided on the course she took by a desire to save 
her from Maubuisson. But observe, Marguerite, her imagination is not 
haunted by the peril which seemed to hang over her—not by the offended 
husband or the vengeful father-in-law—but by her admirer having been 
carried off by a humble burgher maiden; for I know well, by the in- 
flexion of her voice, that she is not incredulous of the fact which the in- 
genuousness of the page, or rather his awkwardness, has left us no room 
to doubt. We owe, indeed, much to his talent of eavesdropping, but 
we cannot be so blind as not to see that prudence alone could never 
deter a knight from following up so fair an adventure.” 

“Moreover,” said Marguerite, soothingly, for she perceived Blanche’s 
vexation, “we cannot repay doux servage d'amour as may a girl of that 
class ; but for my own part, though I looked so close at her, I could dis- 
cover no peculiar charm in her face.” 

“Oh, princesses sometimes pay in the same coin as other mortals,” 
replied the fair Blanche, with some acerbity, glancing at Jeanne. 

Being sisters not only in name but in blood, the Tecussiotis between 


* An illegitimate daughter of Louis le Hutin. 
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the Princesses Blanche and Jeanne were sometimes tinged with a free- 
dom which threatened to dissolve the harmony of their limited circle; 
and on these occasions, Marguerite, whose relationship was not so close, 
invariably took upon herself the task of peacemaker, which her authority 
as the first princess of the blood enabled her to perform with effect. 

“Come, come, fair sister,’ she said, remarking the deep flush on 
Jeanne’s cheek and brow, “ Blanche’s flirtation—if, indeed, her singular 
caprice ever amounted to that—has come to a most fortunate conclusion ; 
so no more of it—it will be well if no worse betide our own.” 

** You shall be obeyed, Marguerite,” replied Jeanne. “I am full 
aware of my duty to my superiors in rank; I wish Blanche were but half 
as conscious of what she owes to the head of her own house ; however, I 
will waive the discussion, inasmuch as our life is tedious enough, without 
our adding to its discomfort by bickerings among ourselves. You, Mar- 
guerite, may yet exchange, now and then, some friendly words with your 
handsome squire ; and Blanche give comfits from her plate to her pretty 

e, in whose dazzled eyes her beauty has no shadow—not with the 
faithless Templar have all the graces of the house D’Aulnoy vanished ; as 
for poor me, I have indeed but little to divert my thoughts from the 
dull routine of our existence.” 

“‘ What is the homage of a silly page and an obscure squire compared 
with that of so gallant a knight as the preceptor of Montfaucon,” said 
Marguerite, laughing ; “there, Jeanne, you have the advantage of us, 
for even from afar you are sure of his devotion. Then you have less ex- 
cuse than we for being dull, for you are imaginative, and ever devising 
some new mode of amusement wherewith to beguile the weary hours.” 

‘Therein consists her chief merit,” observed Blanche. ‘I really do 
not know what would become of us but for the occasional freaks that issue 
from her brain—the day is so dreadfully long! and one cannot always 
sleep. You are right, Marguerite, a glee mar, ty with. no one to admo- 
nish her, must be much happier than a princess under surveillance ;” and 
Blanche made a motion towards the door that divided the three ladies 
from their attendants. 

“And you too would change places with a wandering tramper!” re- 
plied Jeanne ; ‘‘ you are not our mother’s daughter, Blanche—the proud 
Countess of Artois would deny your claim could she but hear you.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Blanche, “by the bare mention of that dear name 
you recal happy days, Jeanne, when knights broke lances in honour of 
our beauty, and ¢rouvéres made it an inexhaustible theme. There was 
then hawking and hunting by day and dancing all night long—but 
now———”’ 

‘‘We live in an enchanted tower guarded by dragons,” interrupted 
Jeanne, in her turn glancing at the door, “and not even a redoubted 
Templar has heart enough to dissolve the spell.” 

Blanche’s humour was changed, and she now laughed at the allusion 
which had chafed her a few minutes before. 

“ A knight must needs have heart,” she replied, “ who would risk de- 
feat in an encounter with Dame Catherine, or, for that matter, with any 
of our ladies—a tedious, preaching, reproving set they are !—all spies set 
upon us by the king and trained by the late queen. Ah me—ah me!” 
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‘‘If Philip’s sons were but like him,” exclaimed Marguerite. “ He, 
at least, was a faithful husband 4 

‘‘ Hush !” interrupted Jeanne; “ grow not sentimental, Marguerite—it 
by no means suits your complexion.” 

The Lady Marguerite passed her hand over her brow as if to chase 
thence some painful thought, then said more gaily : 

“ But, Jeanne, if you like not sentimentality, devise some plan for our 
amusement. You know we cannot be merry without your aid—come, 
now, what are we to do to dispel this insupportable lassitude ?” 

“Tf you would but consent, fair sisters,” whispered Jeanne, with 
brightening looks, “a plan has occurred to me which is likely to afford us 
diversion.” 

“And what may it be?” exclaimed Marguerite and Blanche in a breath 
—* anything would be a relief just now.” 

‘¢T will not conceal from you that there may be peril attending it; but 
then a little risk gives zest to pleasure.” 

‘* Well, let us have it—let us have it,” exclaimed Marguerite, leaving 
her station by the window and springing to the speaker’s side, whilst 
Blanche quitted her fauteuil and approached her sister, raising her eyes, 
now full of animation, to her face. 

“You know,” continued Jeanne, “that no female is ever permitted to 
penetrate into the interior of the Temple, and that great as our privil 
may be in some things, they cease at those gates. You know what all 
the world says of the wonders and mysteries within them. Well, the 
Prior of Montfaucon offers to take us over the Temple—to point out its 
minutest details, and make us pass old Molay’s own door. What say 
you? Shall we astonish that vile Almeric by our presence, Blanche ?” 

“ But if we be discovered, what then?” inquired Blanche, in soft, timid 
tones. 

“* What then ?” replied her elder sister—‘ why, in the first place, it is 
not likely—I may safely trust the prior for that—he would not have sug- 
gested such ascheme had he not the means of executing it—and say we be 
discovered, we have but to plead female curiosity which we had no other 
means of gratifying, and we shall stand excused. Let us take the boldest 
and most willing of our ladies, and thus much of the impropriety will be 
removed.” 

“IT know not ; the king was but coldly received when he ventured into 
their den,” said Marguerite; “and to my certain knowledge was not in- 
vited to pass the limits of his own apartment during the whole time he 
remained there.” 


** Still, believe me, they dare not touch a hair of our heads,” said Jeanne, 
proudly. 


“‘ But will not the king be very angry if he hear of it?” still objected 
Blanche. 

“OF course he will,” said Jeanne, resolutely ; “‘ but say he exile us to 
Maubuisson for a while, sure am I the exchange were no loss—a convent 
were more gay than his palace any day in the year—there at least we shall 
be our own mistresses.”’ 

“True,” observed Marguerite, with a thoughtful look; “but were I 


—_ immured, I much doubt if my lord would ever let me leave the 
walls.” 
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“ Nay, I can hardly think he or any one would punish a mere frolic so 
severely ; besides, I repeat the prior will take care that we be not disco- 
vered. Come, ladies—take heart of grace.” 

“T should like nothing in the world better,” said Marguerite ; “ only I 
confess it is the wildest venture for any lady beneath the rank of a fairy I 
ever heard of.” 

“ If you two go, so will I,” said Blanche, her fears still struggling with 
her calnailens “but how on earth are we to get out of this palace ? It 
is certain that my page was spied either going to or returning from the 
scrivener’s house, and we should have ten times more difficulties to en- 
counter than the youth.” 

“From this palace it is not to be thought of,” replied Jeanne; “ we 
cannot play tricks at the lion’s very beard —we must make a temporary re- 
a to Maubuisson under some pious pretence or other, and start from 

ence.” 

“But,” again suggested Blanche, “I doubt our ability to talk our 
ladies over; as for my Dame Catherine she is so starch, and Dame En- 
deline so deaf, and the others so timid, or so devoted to my handsome lord, 
that we shall make nothing of them.” 

“Nay,” said Jeanne, after a moment’s thought, “I have it—we will 
play them an additional trick which will add raciness to the main one— 
persuade them that we are about to set out to perform midnight orations 
at some mysterious shrine or another—the performance of a vow and so 
forth ; and force them all to attend from first to last. We'll include in our 
party only two of our male attendants, Philip and Gaultier, for them we 
may most safely trust; and on our return from our expedition our ladies 
may look as blank as they please, let her speak who dare. I think that 
the cream of the joke.” 

The three princesses laughed heartily; and so loud and so long rang the 
merry peals that the demure and staid matrons plying the busy wheels 
in the next chamber, little guessing the treacherous plans that were 
maturing against them, looked at each other in silent amazement, 
wondering what the three sisters found so very diverting either in each 
other’s society or their position. 

“ Bad—very bad!” exclaimed Dame Emeraude de Nesle, pausing in 
her work to listen to these unwelcome sounds of mirth. What mis- 
chief are they after now ? No advice or warning tells with them—we 
must be on our guard, mesdames; depend upon it they have some new 
flirtation in their heads.” 

“Nay,” interposed the Princess Marguerite’s duenna—for in that 
capacity was she regarded by her royal lady—‘ I do not think there is 
actual evil about them—they are idle, weak, fond of admiration—a 
little harmless flirtation me them, but beyond that-——” 

“ Beyond that! Sweet Virgin ! and is not that enough? Harmless 
flirtation, forsooth!" exclaimed Dame Emeraude, sternly. ‘* Idleness, 
too! Idleness !—why it is the root of all evil. Prudence and dignity 
are the chief virtues in woman; and the princess who lacks them is 
reasonably suspected of lacking every other.” 

“Ay,” said Dame Catherine, shaking her head gravely, “little do 
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they resemble my late mistress the Queen Jeanne of Navarre—she was 
so staid and grave a lady, and withal, when not thwarted or roused by 
opposition, the very pattern of a mistress—the queen every inch of her! 
but as for these three Burgundian countesses, they are but foolish prin- 
cesses after all.” 


XIX. 


Dame FLAMEL entertained many a hope founded on her knowledge, 
or rather her estimation, of Pernelle’s character, trusting that the 
slightest hint of her present opinion of the projected alliance would be 
sufficient to induce the high-minded girl to renounce it for ever. But 
she totally forgot that power which for years she had ceased to feel, nor 
made due allowance for the weakness of Pernelle’s heart or the strength 
of Nicholas’ persuasions ; and as her son’s happiness was the main con- 
sideration, she ultimately gave up the point with a good grace. 

The two marriages of Odette and Pernelle Blanchard were solem- 
nised on the same day; but how poor were the joys of that day com- 
pared with what had a few months back been anticipated. The neces- 
sary restraints which the present situation of affairs imposed upon the 
convivial board, reminded all parties of the sad change that had lately 
taken place in the circumstances of the two brides, and anxiety for that 
future into which they had just taken so bold a leap pressed heavily on 
the minds of the young people. 

Besides these impalpable clouds hanging about an horizon that should 
have been radiant, a more tangible one in Margot’s troubled and mourn- 
ful aspect helped to damp the gladness of the hour. Her emotion was 
so uncontrollable as to become a subject of general remark. Vain were 
Dame Flamel’s reproving frowns and admonitory glances. In vain did 
Pernelle exert her powers to soothe, and her sisters endeavour to enliven 
her ; the tear, the irrepressible start, and the blush, succeeded each 
other throughout the day; and when at times she with an effort com- 
manded a smile, it spoke of suppressed sobs and of a silent agony. 

Dame Flamel had, indeed, as we have seen, noticed Margot’s dawning 

artiality for her cousin, but had been since led to imagine, by some 
of those infallible tokens by which women judge each other, that this 
feeling was on the decrease. This unexpected ebullition of regret was, 
therefore, as mysterious to her as to every one else. Even Nicholas was 
puzzled. The next day, however, solved the mystery. Margot was 
missing, without having left the slightest clue to the reason that had 
influenced her departure, or to the retreat she had chosen. 

Dim suspicions of various kinds floated across the minds of each member 
of the little circle; but it was Nicholas’ own opinion that Margot had 
resumed her intention of withdrawing from the world and taken refuge 
in the convent of Maubuisson; though owing to the difficulty of entering 
those precincts without proper authority it was impossible for him to 
ascertain the fact. At times, indeed, painful thoughts would obtrude 
themselves upon him connecting Margot’s absence with the young 
Templar; but he repulsed them with a shudder, and complacently 
returned to his former hypothesis, which allayed his fears and soothed his 
regret at her strange disappearance. 
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But this event was not the only hinderance to the proverbial felicity of 
that flitting period, generally supposed to be the cream of wedded enjoy - 
ment. When Nicholas returned to his studies, which he did the more 
eagerly from the pause that his marriage had necessitated, he found 
unforeseen obstacles and disappointments where he least expected them. 
It was then that he for the first time experienced the disheartening 
sensation which so often attends the fancied discoverer, when passing 
from the pleasing vagaries of theory to the arid realities of practice he 
finds the results obtained at strange variance with the promises held out 
by his fallacious calculations. Vainly had Nicholas BoM his hard- 
earned silver into lead and copper, and blown the gentle fire with as 
much anxious care, and which was well-nigh deemed by him as sacred as 
ever were those of the temple of Vesta by its immaculate votaries. In 
vain did he call the volatile spirit of mercury, and the bright one of 
sulphur, to aid and abet his bold attempts at surprising Nature’s secrets ; 
the goddess but laughed behind her thick veil at his eager but fruitless 
efforts to tear it away. He mingled in vain his ingredients in different 
proportions—in vain caused them to pass through various forms and 
tintings ; his object seemed as far remote as ever. 

Even whilst seeking less problematic ends than these, it is rare that 
the student will not stumble on some such failures in the progress of his 
experiments. When the question is one of mere curiosity a frequently 
act as incentives to further efforts. But when discovery is a matter of 
vital import, may make or mar the adept, then the case becomes greatly 
altered; and Nicholas, as he one day computed what his unsuccessful 
attempts had already cost him both in time, which to him was bread, 
and in actual money, shuddered at the rapid course to ruin along which 
he had been so heedlessly running, and once more contemplated return- 
ing to his former style of life, and abandoning pursuits which even to 
him began to assume the garb of chimera. It occurred to him that if he 
could force this view of the subject upon the Templars his withdrawal 
from that perilous association would be greatly facilitated, a step to which 
he felt the more inclined that he could not but be aware how much of 
Pernelle’s future tranquillity depended upon it. He opened his views to 
Canches, and endeavoured to convince him of the futility of further 
efforts. But whilst Nicholas was forming wise resolutions, his evil genius 
was devising fresh pitfalls and entanglements to ensnare him. 


XX. 


Wiruin the precincts of the palace, but in that part of them which 
served as a sanctuary, were some miserable dwellings, forming two dark, 
narrow, dirty alleys, called respectively Rue aux Juifs and Rue Galilee. 
Here, in former reigns, the Jews, comparatively few in number, sought 
security under the wing of royalty, until, becoming too numerous to be 
therein contained, streets were assigned them in that part of Paris 
situate on the northern bank of the Seine. But still some families, until 
the recent banishment of the Jews by Philip le Bel, yet lingered in the 
old quarter ; probably from habit, since the sanctuary, which drew as it 
were into a focus all the vagabonds of the capital, could scarcely be con- 
sidered to them a safeguard. 
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But few, however, even of these outcasts cared to penetrate into this 
region set apart for the abominated race. The streets were now silent 
and seemingly deserted. One old house in the Rue Galilee, although it 
presented towards the street the same forlorn aspect as all the other 
tenements in its vicinity, would, nevertheless, if seen from its back yard, 
have betrayed some signs of habitation; for, the hour being late when we 
would present it to the reader’s imagination, a feeble, reddish light came 
and went at intervals through its narrow casement. 

No longer persecuted since they were sheltered by an all-powerful 
Church, the Jew Canches and his granddaughter Rizpah yet lingered by 
their own hearth, within sight of the extinguished fires of their once 
brethren in faith. But that their present security gave them confidence 
in the future, or that, on the whole, they felt happier for having simu- 
lated an outward compliance with the forms of a religion whose truth 
had not in reality seudeed their hearts than those who had been driven 
into exile by the strict observance of their tenets, seemed but doubtful, to 
judge from the air of dejection stamped on the brows of both, as they 
sat opposite to each other by the fireside in the room whence the light 

roceeded. 

A small harp lay in the maiden’s lap, and the last tones of one of 
those mournful hymns of her broken people had just died away on her 
lips almost in a sob ; and as the old man ceased to hear the rich, deep 
tones that, under the influence of passion, now broke forth in loud bursts 
of anguish, then softened to the tremor of sorrow, he looked up into her 
face, which was bathed in tears. 

“Tt is time the mourning of Judah were over,” said he, shaking his 
head reprovingly ; “ his children have wept his fall long enough.” 

“Are not his wounds ever torn open afresh ?” the maiden replied. 
“* Wherever his tribe pitch their tent is it not struck? Where are their 
footsteps permitted to linger? There is not one of his children that in 
telling the tale of his woe bewails not his own lot.” 

“We, at least,” said the old man triumphantly, “may now tarry 
where we choose, and do as we please.” 

“Among our own our name is cursed,” answered Rizpah with 
bitterness, “and among the new people who have adopted us we find no 
friends! We now stand alone in the wide world—there are none to 
smile upon or weep with us. Where are now all the fair hopes that de- 
luded me from false step to false step until I am robbed even of the peace 
of my conscience? It was cruel in you to mislead me thus.” 

“JT did not mislead thee, Rizpah,” the old man soothingly replied. 
‘* Ambition was thine idol. Thou didst bitterly lament the obscurity of 
the Jewish maiden’s lot. I told thee to profess Christianity was the 
first step to advancement—that beauty, youth, and talent, were all alike 
thrown away on one of the proscribed race.” 

** You said so to induce me to act the part you wished me to per- 
form—you would have me seem what I was not—what you would not let 
me in reality become ; and all these falsehoods you practised that we 
might remain here, unmolested, when our brothers were driven hence, to 
profit by their absence.” 


“That is not to thy loss, Rizpah—for what money I make is it not 
thine ?” 
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‘Money! what care I for your paltry scrapings? You held out far 
different views and a richer harvest.” 

“Thou knowest not what thou sayest, thou peevish child!” retorted 
the old man, pettishly. 

“ Of what avail is wealth to the despised ?”’ said Rizpah, sullenly. 

“ Well, why murmurest thou? Let the Jew’s lot be never so des- 

icable, it is no longer thine.” 

‘“‘ Ay, but I had higher views than the mere escaping the hard lot of 
my birth. You spoke much about Esther and Ahasuerus—of my exalt- 
ing our people from their lowly state, and being to them a shield and a 
sanctuary; and sent me to that haughty king with your parchment, 
not with any view to my own advancement, as you deluded me into 
believing, but merely, as I am now verily persuaded, that you might 
carry on an intrigue at the Temple, and screen yourself from its con- 
sequences if discovered.” 

The old man could not repress a smile at this pithy remark. 

“* My dear child, one opportunity lost is not the battle. If my plan 
succeed, and thou dost faithfully stand by me, I have no doubt of 
ultimate success. The chancellor will have further speech of thee. Thy 
intelligence is useful to him, or he would not have had thee a second 
time brought before him. Thou sayest he spoke of again taking thee to 
the royal closet, and who can tell what opportunity may do? Our 
annals have preserved the tradition of many a handmaiden——” 

“Nay, nay, that dream is over,” said Rizpah, shaking her head 
indignantly, like a child who perceives that one is willing to fool it to 
its own bent. ‘It was all very well talking of kings and handmaidens 
before I stood in the presence of a crowned king—how I had the 
courage to go through the interview I know not; but little enough I 
reaped from it, I wot.” 

“Nay, his protection alone were much; and if a powerful interest of 
his own be blended with our fortunes, think you we may not then _ 
an ascendancy ? Remember, we are no longer Jews to the world what- 
ever we may be in our own hearts.” 

“To what new intrigue would you now make me party—of what new 
deception an abettor? When will you cease to make my soul’s pinings 
and yearnings the means of achieving your own ends ?” 

“¢ My dear child, passion is passion. Thine is an immoderate desire to 
play a part—to rise above the level—mine is to gain and to hoard. In- 
stead of discussing which is the best, were it not wiser to struggle for- 
ward together towards the attainment of our different ends ? The king 
is deeply moved by aught concerning the Templars, or the chancellor 
would not question us so closely about our doings among them. But, 
alas! the Temple is about to be closed against me. That idiot of a 
scrivener has taken it into his silly head to persuade the knights that 
my boasted secret is a delusion—an imposture.” 

“Why admit this youth to your counsels?” inquired Rizpah. 

“‘T have answered that question before,” said the old man, peevishly. 
‘‘T know of the subject but what I have gathered from the manuscript 
entrusted to me as a sacred deposit by one of our persecuted brethren. 
Seeing that he attached so much importance to it—dreading alike its 
being found about him and its being altogether lost—curiosity induced 
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me to peruse it, and m ity taught me what use to make of what I 
found at tg But » hot ae would not be satisfied with mere 
words; and how to proceed, even to the simplest chemical process, I 
knew as little as thyself. A coadjutor was necessary.» This Nicholas is 
a simple youth; but, as the changer Blanchard assured me, well enough 
instructed for my purpose, and of a turn of mind to yield easily to my 

srsuasions, Until now, indeed, I have found him very serviceable; but 
his credulity begins to waver, and if he put his threat into execution 
and communicate his doubts to the Templars my game is up with them, 
and I tremble to think of their vengeance. If they see not somethi 
tangible—if they be not amused by some jugglery or ealbh-lieeitt 
succeed in deceiving this Nicholas Flamel as well as them, I am lost! 
utterly ruined! And, after all, the error into which I would induce the 
youth is to his own advantage quite as much as mine, for he gets plenty 
of money from the kinghts, and runs no risk—he is a mere tool, and can 
never be otherwise considered. So thou seest there’s profit to all parties, 
and harm is meant to no one; for however jealously the king may watch 
the Templars, he dare do them no real dis ase 

“T hope I may trust you,” said Rizpah, doubtfully; ‘for assuredly 
nothing can be more contrary to my views than to found success on the 
misfortune of others. What would you of me more particularly in this 
instance ?” 

“A trifling matter that will give thee no trouble. The youth will be 
here to-night to try an experiment at my house, which, if it prove not 
satisfactory, is to put an a to all further co-operation on his part. He 
must be rome with his own eyes of the feasibility of gold-making— 
nay, more, he must find a piece of the pure metal in the crucible, and 
thou, my Rizpah, must drop it in at the proper moment. This thou 
canst easily do, for thy movements will be less watched than my own. 
Here it is,” continued the old man, taking from his vest a small piece of 
malleable gold and handing it to the maiden; ‘if thou playest thy part 
but half so well as I know thou canst, the youth is ours; and to reawaken 
his slumbering confidence will be a masterpiece of policy worthy thy 
shrewdness.” 

“To bestow gold—for I doubt not you intend to bestow this piece on 
the youth—seems, indeed, an admissible deception—one which, if dis- 
covered, can give the dupe no pain,” said Rizpah, with a smile; ‘ there- 
fore will I aid you with my best address ;” and the sleeve of the maiden 
became the receptacle of the fragment of ore. 

At that moment a cautious knock at the house door announced the 
expected visitor; and Canches, congratulating himself inwardly upon his 
having had time to prepare the comedy with which it was his desire to 
entertain him, hastened to let him in. 

Everything in Nicholas Flamel’s outward man betrayed the low ebb of 
his finances. His burgher’s gown and flat cap were unadorned by any 
of the humblest ornaments then in use among men of his class—the 
former was bereft of fur, the latter of its curiously-twisted silver chain ; 
nothing about him even marked his calling, except an inkhorn of the 
simplest form, hanging from his waist by a leather thong. His wan 
countenance, too, no less than his attire, spoke legibly of disappointment 
and privation ; and as the Jewish maiden with a rapid glance noted this 
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unfavourable a in the poor scrivener, and thought how much the 

which it was her grandfather’s intention to bestow might be needed, 
she stifled her lingering scruples at participating in the trick about to be 


played = him. 

Nicho as glanced at her in turn, as he accepted the seat of honour 
under the chimney’s blackened roof; and, whilst old Canches welcomed 
him after his fashion, seemed absorbed in thought. But he was not, as 
the old man imagined, meditating how to frame objections to his plan, 
nor, as his granddaughter supposed, accumulating reproaches against 
the impostor who had fooled him so far, and whose design it was to dupe 
him still further. Rizpah, unlike as she was to Margot in form and 
feature, had called up a train of reflections in Nicholas’ mind associated 
with his lost cousin. Here, too, was a female, lovely, young, and un- 

rotected, sitting by a lonely, humble hearth—more lonely, more 
ble than his own; for though he knew poverty he had not known 
contempt, and family affections still hallowed his home. But here was 
a young girl in the very spring of life chained to one in its bleak and 
hoary winter, the ardent spirit which Rizpah’s speaking orbs revealed 
showing how uncongenial must be that association. She was exposed to 
more temptation than Margot had ever been, and yet there she sat in 
her innocence and pride; none could read the shadow of self-reproach in 
that pale, composed, even haughty countenance. In that face, delicate 
as it was, strength was legible, and Nicholas, as he thought what might 
be Margot’s fate, and pondered upon her possible whereabouts, sighed 
heavily; but resolutely turning, as usual, from the darker view of this 
subject, he proceeded at once to the object of his visit. 

“‘T am come according to promise,” he said, turning to Canches; 
“but not, as you foolishly imagine, to try experiments of whose fu- 
tility I have had ample experience at home, but to ask you if it is still 
your intention to persevere in your delusion ?” 

“ You call it delusion because you have met with a few failures; 
but I have faith in the Great Mystery, if you have none.” 

** Mine is dead. Ay, Canches, you may open your eyes, and 
the corners of your mouth, and look as woe-begone as you please; but I 
tell you, call the precious Mystery by what name you will— Philosopher's 
Stone, Marvellous Rose, Golden Fleece, it matters not, I renounce it as 
an egregious folly. Maybe a Jason will one day stumble on the prize ; but 
I will not fret away my life, and theirs that are dearer to me than my- 
self, in a search after a Will-o’-the-wisp. I have tried every method 
alluded to in your mystic volume, or suggested by my own imagination, 
and all in vain.” 

‘* Man’s life is too short,” said Canches, smiling incredulously, “ for 
such an achievement. There spoke the impatience of youth, not ex- 
perience.” 

“ No—no,” said Nicholas, pausing between each negative in a manner 
to show that reason, rather than conviction, was at work within him at 
that instant. “I tell you, old man, with you the whole affair was pre- 
tence from first to last—with me delusion. Spare yourself all further 
falsehoods—they would be thrown away. I repeat, yu have been a 
deceiver throughout, and imposed on the credulity of the Templars in 
order to gain their gold, so much more tangible than your own. I now 
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see through you; your deep ignorance of the elements of alchemy— 
nay, of the elements and powers in constant operation about you—mark 
you as an impostor.” 

“T never concealed from you my want of chemical knowledge—for 
what purpose did I require your assistance 2” 

“‘ But you concealed it from others.” 

“Nay, Flamel, you are unfair. I might as well turn the tables on 
you, i accuse you of having deceived me in making no better use of the 
precious manuscript I entrusted to you than you havedone. But why all 
this useless recrimination? I am a stanch believer in what I profess, 
though no adept—you, an adept, want faith. Why not cultivate our 
respective advantages to our mutual gain rather than make our deficiencies 
matter of reproach ?” | 

“TI tell you my mind is made up,” said Nicholas, impatiently, “and no 
sophistry of yours can shake my resolution. I warn you, moreover, that 
having adopted my own view of the subject, nothing on earth—no threats 
and no bribe—will make me party toa deception. My last visit to the 
Temple will be to explain my incapacity for the task imposed upon me, 
my determination not to go on with it, and my sincere conviction of the 
fruitlessness of all such endeavours.” 

«* You—you will do that!” said Canches, pale with anger; but suppress- 
ing with difficulty all outward token of his inward agitation, he blandly 
continued: “ Be not rash, Flamel. If you happen not to stumble on a 
secret, do not believe that it must, therefore, necessarily have no existence. 
We hear of distant seas which we shall never cross, of hills we shall never 
ascend, of abysses that will not engulf us; and yet we believe—we know 
that such things exist, though we found our belief and knowledge but 
upon the tales of pilgrims and travellers.” 

“True,” replied Flamel; ‘ but we see similar objects around us, and are 
convinced of their existence by the testimony of our own senses.” 

“‘ And do we not see gold?” 

“ Ay, Canches, we do; but it is gold wrested from nature’s own labo- 
ratory, where no eye has yet discovered the secret of its formation.” 

*‘But Thought, that knows nor space nor time—that makes all 
things its own—Thought may master that secret,”—the Jew paused, 
and auguring well from Flamel’s silence, continued — “have your 
thoughts explored every path—have you really tried every possible 
means ?” 

“It were, indeed, presumptuous to reply in the affirmative,” said 
Flamel. “At first it seemed to me that the tincture of gold might be 
the — of commingling salts and acids acting on the baser metals 
by the agency of heat gradually increased in intensity, until they should 
be perfected and matured into the purer substance.” 

* Well,”’ said Canches, gladly grasping at anything that promised to 
engage the scrivener in argument, “and so, perhaps, it is.” 

“ But so it is not,” replied Nicholas. “I have been working upon this 

rinciple week after week——” 

“ Without result, you would say,” interrupted the old man. “But it 
sometimes happens that we know—actually know of a secret spring to a 
door, or a casket, and yet, not remembering its precise locality though 
morally certain of its existence, we strive in vain for days and weeks to 
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discover the secret, once, perhaps, familiar, but which remains a sealed 
book to us until a happy chance suddenly reveals it.” 

Flamel'’s thoughtful eyes were now bent on the artful Jew with an in- 
terest which the latter joyfully hailed as the first favourable symptom of 
returning confidence. 

“fear,” he replied, in a more wavering tone than heretofore, “ I have 
tried every knob, every hinge that might reveal the Great Mystery; | 
have tried every known ingredient in every possible combination; the 
first stage of the miraculous tincture is easy 

“ The Raven's wing !’’ said Canches, rubbing his hands ; ‘it is marked 
in my manuscript by a raven in a glass bottle.” 

“ The next colour,”’ continued Flamel, “that of Diana, or silver, is not 
unattainable. The green tint is more difficult " 

“ In my book,” put in Canches, “ it is typified by a pleasant wood 
strewn with corpses.” 

“ Which latter,” observed Flamel, “ signify but the residue of eva- 
porated spirits, the dregs of the wine as it were when the vital spark, the 
nobler essence, has mounted into the neck of the retort. But as to the bril- 
liant Red—the bath of blood, as it is called, or the King’s purple mantle, 
or the Salamander—that is a puzzle! I have, indeed, obtained a red tine- 
ture from quicksilver mixed with sulphur, but it was Cinnabar, not Gold ; 
and I am now persuaded that, unless we discover the primitive matter, 
which to me, at least, is an impossible feat, all the labour in the world 
would be to little purpose.” 

But in spite of the despondency with which he concluded, it was evi- 
dent that poor Nicholas had again bestridden the mad courser of his ima- 
gination ; and the airy monster expanded its huge wings and gallantly 
bore its rider upward to those imaginary spheres so familiar to him of 
late. Now indeed his convictions and wise resolves were overthrown, 
and the wily Jew had triumphed. 

“ Well,” said the latter, “ let us make one more experiment.” 

“Coals and time thrown away, I fear,” observed Nicholas, still doubt- 
fully; “‘ besides, what substances have you to employ? You know not even 
the rudiments of the noble science.” 

“ T know thus much by this time,” said old Canches, with a shrewd 
look, ‘and that, too, by your own admission. Neither salts, nor quick- 
silver, nor sulphur will do it. You see I understand you better than you 
imagine. Ah! if I were but a few, a very few years younger, I might 
yet prove an apt pupil; but I have used my own ingenuity, and added 
an ingredient you little dream of.” 

“T trust,” said Flamel, ‘‘ you have not been misled by the allegories 
which surround this secret, and dream that any substance connected with 
humanity can avail.” 

“TI know,” said Canches, “people have indulged in such delusions, 
and that almost every offal has in turn been brought to aid in the pro- 
duction of the precious metal; but I employ not means of this nature.” 

“ What then, in the Virgin’s name, have you hit upon?” inquired 
Nicholas, now wholly conquered by curiosity. 

Canches paused a moment, then replied: “I have had recourse to 
magic—start not nor look so dismayed—it is but white magic, though I 
VOL. XXIV. | 2B 
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have added a new ingredient too—a red powder lately brought to me by 
a friend from the East. It is little else but quicksilver bewitched, pre- 
pared under the influence of certain cabalistic forms, with due observance 
of numbers and weights, which I trust will infuse a secret virtue into the 
mass. I have consulted the stars and their conjunctions 4 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Nicholas. ‘I own I feel curious about this 
new ingredient of yours, whatever its nature; but as to your stars— 
should they now deceive us, I, for one, consult them not again, for good or 
for evil.” 

“When you see the effect of consulting them to-night,’ replied 
Canches, now reassuming all his old assurance, “ you will think less of 
your own wisdom and judge of the great work after another manner.” 

“ Ts their aspect favourable ?” 

‘Within half an hour it will be, and that half hour we will employ in 
preparing our crucible.” 

Canches now set to work, producing from a niche in the wall several 
phials containing different coloured substances, which he emptied into 
the retort, not forgetting to open, with an air of mystery before the 
curious eyes of Nicholas, a paper containing a yellow powder, which 
looked very like mustard, and then to pour its contents slowly and with 
great precaution into the pot. All things being ready, the fire was then 
made to glow brightly, and the favourable moment being at hand the 
crucible was placed upon it. 

“T have often thought,” said Nicholas, “that, moderate our fires as 
we will, they have always too fierce a glow; nor do I see how the stars 
can remedy this defect.” 

* They will assure your hand, and make your spirit ingenious.” 

‘* The prospect is not flattering,” replied Nicholas, who could not help 
remembering, that although Canches pretended to some knowledge of 
astrology he had himself often detected him in egregious blunders. 
Even the accuracy of his assertion about the heavenly aspect being 
favourable that evening, was, according to Flamel’s own computation, 
very questionable. Yet, with the persuasion that Canches was little 
else but a common-place impostor, he encouraged the delusion that in’ 
his very ignorance of principles the old man might stumble on ex- 
traordinary results. 

Whilst he was thus absorbed, Canches revolved in his mind how to 
lessen the difficulty which Rizpah, with all her adroitness, would en- 
counter in passing the meditated trick upon the scrivener. Just as 
the latter, having cautiously removed the crucible from the furnace, 
carefully uncovered it, the old Jew uttered a strange exclamation, which 
withdrew for a second Nicholas’ attention from the bubbling contents 
of the pot ; when Rizpah, who had been hovering near, with a dexterous 
hand dropped the piece of ore into the malleable mass. 

‘* What ails you?” said Flamel, gazing with surprise upon the agitated 
features of the old man. 

“‘ Nothing—a mere spasm—let me not interrupt your examination.” 

“ Nay, but you look faint,” continued the kind-hearted youth. 

“It is nothing, I tell you—only a momentary twinge —it is over 
now. 
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Thus reassured, Flamel turned again to his occupation, carefull 
pouring forth the liquid matter. Some portion of it had by this time 
coagulated round the foreign substance, which Nicholas hastened to 
remove ; and although at first he could not credit his senses, he gradually 
came to the entrancing belief that success had at last crowned his efforts, 
He now looked upon Canches with veneration; though even in the 
intoxication of joy, misgivings, ever and anon, shot across his mind, 
owing to the state in which he had found the ore—for as to its being 
genuine, the application of the touchstone left no doubt. But he wil- 
fully silenced the warning voice of his reason; and without waiting to 
question the Jew as to the means he had employed, hurried away with 
his prize, leaving Canches well satisfied with his night’s work, who 
might well say to Rizpah, as they separated at a late hour, that he had 
flung anew the chain round the scrivener’s neck. 








AFTER THE PLAY. 
BY JOHN NAULE ALLEN, 


We wonder how it possibly can be so warm in here, and so cold out in 
the streets. 

Oh! confound your “tag,” Mr. Jermyn; we know all about that: 
you and Grinner have been at cross-purposes, fully bent upon wily ba 
each other, during a whole half hour; you have come to see—as we have 
seen all along—that you have been both labouring under a slight hallu- 
cination, with no cause for your internecine endeavours, and you beg to 
say that you are satisfied, Grinner is satisfied, and that if any your kind 
friends the audience are satisfied, why then But everybody knows 
what then. 

We say confound your tag. In a most uncomfortable position, here 
we are sitting in this crowded pit. ‘The people nearest the door will not 
stir themselves until you have done talking—for they came in at half- 
price, and mean to have their money’s worth—and we must continue to 
be jammed up, like we don’t know what, till they do stir. We had a 
good place at first, but were foolish enough to leave it after the first piece 
to obtain some refreshment, and in our brave struggle to regain it only 
succeeded in getting wedged in here between two fat persons, whom we 
have found out to be husband and wife; and they have almost squeezed 
the life out of us, have been incessantly passing and repassing a for- 
midable-looking glass bottle under our very nose, and have not appeared 
to enjoy, any more than we have enjoyed, our being between them. And 
we have no hesitation in saying that they both smell decidedly of rum, 
that we are tired and heated, and that the sooner you have done, Mr. 
Jermyn, the better we shall like you. 

Not that we have known this ill-humour long, for we have been 
immensely delighted with Mr. Jermyn himself, so as to have been 
shrugging our shoulders above our ears, and pressing our knees very 
2B2 
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closely together, absolutely forgetting that our best hat was between 
them. 

There now, the curtain is down at last, and all are on their feet, every 
one seeming exceedingly desirous to get out, excepting those who have 
the best chance of doing so; for, as is always the case, those at the back, 
who might easily run, walk away very leisurely indeed, and those who 
have occupied the front rows want to go extremely fast. And it’s all 
jostling, and crushing, and pushing—amusement which our present warm 
state cautions us to avoid; and although we would give a trifle to be out 
in the street, we would rather wait ten minutes and go out quietly than 
be one of a row of four fighting through a door hardly wide enough to 
admit two abreast to pass. We cannot keep our seat, however—we 
should be soon trodden underfoot were we to attempt it, and so will 
stand quietly against the orchestra until the rush is over. We arrived 
about the first, and shall leave the last, as boarding-schools go to and 
return from church. And when we do reach the end of the pit entrance, 
and feel the cool air, our delight equals that of a traveller in the desert 
when he reaches an oasis, or of a pilgrim here in town when he finds a 
glass of clean water. 

Our impatience to get away just allows us to glance at a group of 
three standing at the entrance to the boxes, waiting for their carriage. 
There’s a stout lady, with red face, and not too pleasant looks, evidently 
wondering where the deuce “John” can be; her daughter, a beautiful 
girl, with the rose in her cheek and the diamond in her eye, and shawl 
thrown carelessly over her shoulders; and a young gentleman, her lover, 
or brother, or cousin perhaps, who makes us puzzle ourself to think how 
he can have been in the hot theatre so long and look so cold and ashy 
pale after it. We remember to have heard of people sleeping in gloves 
to give a whiteness to their hands, and this brings us to the resolution 
that he either retires to rest in a mask, or slumbers with his head 
decidedly beneath the bedclothes. We are in the street by this time, 
and as we turn round to look at this group again they step into their 
brougham and are driven off. 

We have said something about being delighted; but oh, the transitory 
qualities of joy! We wonder how it could possibly be so warm in the 
playhouse and so cold in the Strand. It is raining, raining, raining, and 
the causeway is in that nasty slippery state which induces little boys to 
dream of Christmas and slides on the ice, and old ladies to be afraid of 
falling. ‘There are comparatively but few persons about, and those have 
got either great-coats or umbrellas, and from all those umbrellas the 
water is pouring in such streams that, were he to be invited under one, 
the most skilful dodger could not get under without being half drowned 
in the process. He might enter the grotto at Gore House with far less 
risk. Now we have got neither great-coat nor umbrella with us, and no 
one offers to lend us either, so we are miserable at once, and contemplate 
being wet through directly. 

Nearly all the shops are closed, but we see a cigar divan on the other 
side of the way, well lighted up and having red window-curtains. 
Walking on, we ruminate on the advisability of entering, and just deter- 
mine to do so as we find that we have got too far past the divan to turn 


. , 5 . . 
back to it. Also there’s a cook-shop on our side with some mutton-chops 
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exposed to view, and which we remember to have seen there about twelve 
months ago, looking, as ever, the same dirty red. There is a man be- 
hind the counter doing nothing, as he always has been whenever we have 
seen him; and we feel as certain as to the identity of the chops as we do 
as to that of the man. Undoubtedly we shall not go in there—then where 
shall we go? Something whispers in our ear, “ The Cyder Cellars.” 
But no, we know it off by heart: a large, long room, with tables ex- 
tending the whole length of it, with a piano on a platform at one end, 
which an old gentleman plays while younger gentlemen sing; and here 
do old men and middle-aged, and the youth who has begun in good time 
to make his path of life the veriest sheepwalk, spend their nights, and 
bolt poached eggs, kidneys, steaks, and stout. Forward! forward ! 

We arrive at the Charing-cross post-office. A little crossing-sweeper 
brushes away right briskly as he sees us approaching, pulls up when we 
are close to him, and says, “ Poor Jack, your honour,” touching his fore- 
lock and showing his teeth. 

There is nothing like misery for causing a man to think. Of course 
we are very miserable, hence we speculate and try to account for the 
wonderful fact that all crossing-sweepers are christened alike. We can 
understand their being poor, and even their calling a gentleman in a wet 
coat “‘ your honour;” but why Jack always? Is the Christian name 
John corrupted a qualification for the business? We think it must be, 
and wonder which would be the best way to go about obtaining it if we 
ever happened, from depression of circumstances, to be in want of a 
crossing to sweep. The solitary policeman who walks round Lord Nel- 
son so pertinaciously every night about twelve—to prevent pickpockets 
from running away with him, no doubt—appears to have all Trafalgar- 
square nearly to himself. We look at him as we pass, and fora moment 
our heart leaps up to learn that there is one man in London as wretched 
as we. 

‘‘ Keb, sir ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

We sir the cabman, intending to insult him; for, to tell the truth, 
we are too poor to ride about in cabs more than we can help, and are 
just now inclined to look upon cabmen as the great enemies of mankind 
—our own more especially. Now if there were any omnibuses—but 
there are none that we can see; they have all gone home, and the 
drivers and conductors to We were actually going to say to bed, but, 
fortunately, the absurdity strikes us in time, and we don’t. Just imagine 
one of these men in bed; picture him having a wife, and a little family, 
and a fireside, and something comfortable, like shirt sleeves and old 
slippers. Ha, ha! that’s rich! No, we don't know and can’t discover 
where the busses hang out; but wherever they go the men go—one 
sleeping on the box, the other on the knife-board. And then the horses. 
Just think of an omnibus-horse in a stable with clean straw and sweet 
hay, lying down and taking a good night’s rest. Could anything be 
more preposterous ? They may be taken out of the traces—we say they 
may—but as for indulging in a horizontal position, oh dear no, they 
certainly stand all night—and lie down in the streets at daytime. __ 
The performances at the Haymarket are not over yet, and there is a 
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regular muster of cabs and carriages on the ground ready for the play- 
goers coming out, and there are numbers of persons beneath the portico, 
all seeming to be alone in the crowd, for nobody is speaking to any- 
body. Reading the playbills on the wall and gazing across the road 
appear to be the favourite recreations. A waiter is standing at the door 
of one of the hotels higher up, with a napkin over his arm, musing, 
whilst, perhaps, some hungry person within is waiting for him to fulfil 
his “ coming.” The gin-shops hereabout have begun to fill, and will not 
be empty again till several of the small hours have departed, and men 
and women are swallowing halfpenny after halfpenny at the oyster-shops 
with great good-will. We enter one of these establishments and transact 
a little business on our own account in a style that we are certain ought to 
astonish the “ openers,” if not the natives; but it amazes neither, so far 
as we can distinguish, so we put down half-a-crown, and the gentleman 
who did us the honour to wait upon us says, taking it up and hand- 
ing it to the cashier, “* Twelve from two and six,” or something like 
that, gives us back eighteenpence, and we take our leave. 

The rain comes on faster as soon as we have left, and faster and 
faster ; we therefore make for and take up our position—a very diminu- 
tive one—beneath the County Fire Office, amongst about thirty other 
people. We call ourself a great fool for not having taken a cab in the 
first place, and are too obstinate to take one now we have got nearly 
home. We feel so eminently small in our damp clothes and exception- 
able company, that we turn our head every time the policeman ap- 
Coon and are momentarily in expectation of being told to move on; 

ut the rain after a while partially abates, and we walk off without ad- 
monition. : 

Trudging up Regent-street, we only pass some half-dozen persons 
before we get opposite the Polytechnic; crossing over we see a couple of 
Italian organ-boys sleeping on the steps of that institution, and, not 
much farther up, turn out of the great thoroughfare, and make for our 
lodgings along two or three quiet streets. In one of these we meet a 
lonely wanderer, and are rather afraid before he gets up to us, and re- 
lieved as soon as he has passed, not thinking that he, without being a 
coward, might well have been frightened with our spectral appearance. 
In our moist state we experience some difficulty in getting the latch- 
key out of our pocket; the door open, there is no lamp burning—gone 
out as usual, we suppose—and we grope our way up-stairs in the dark. 
For three days we have been expecting to receive a letter of: some im- 
portance to us, and had begun to despair of it, but as soon as we enter 
our room we discern, by the aid of the gaslight beneath the window, 
the white envelope on the table, the letter having arrived in our ab- 
sence. And now where are the matches ?—not here, not there. Bother 
that servant-girl! she has taken them away—what shall we do? All 
the house, all the street is in bed, so there is nothing left but for us to 
go there too, and leave the momentous epistle unread till morning. We 
have waited for it long enough, now it must wait for us. 
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IS HE A DOCTOR? 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


1. 


O mariage! voila de tes coups. 
Ava. ARNOULD. 

*‘ REALtY, Mrs. Watson, this is intolerable !” exclaimed Mr. Watson 
one fine morning to his wife, who, as usual, was seated at her desk, 
writing as assiduously as if she were the head projector of a newly-esta- 
blished fortune-made-easy concern. ‘I wish you would be rather more 
companionable,” he continued, with increasing energy; “there is no 
getting a word from you the instant breakfast is over until dinner-time, 
you are so confoundedly busy ; as if I married you for the whole and sole 
purpose of scribbling stanzas for a fifth-rate magazine—eloquent addresses 
for some expiring lying-in-hospital—or pathetic appeals to the charitable 
in favour of some utopian scheme of universal female reformation ; as if 
every woman had not enough to do to reform herself? There is not one 
of the sex who should not incessantly exclaim with Burns— 

O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 
In that case you would lose the foolish notion of imagining yourself a 
genius, and then attend a little more to your domestic duties. However, 
I have borne with the insane conceit for nearly a year, but I will endure 
it no longer—my patience is completely exhausted. Curse your fingers, 
I say, they are only employed to make me miserable—to expose yourself, 
and disgrace my name.” 

‘‘ Disgrace your name, Mr. Watson! what do you mean to insinuate ? 
How dare you attach such an implication tome? J disgrace your name, 
indeed! What was it before I elevated it on the most conspicuous 
pedestal of the glorious nine ? What was it before I added an imperish- 
able lustre to the common-place patronymic? Your name forsooth! 
you know very well that when I at last consented to emblazon it with the 
quarterings of unrivalled talents, that vou were the envy of mankind— 
that you considered yourself supremely fortunate—but now that you have 
become accustomed to them——” 

‘“‘Accustomed to them!—there’s your infatuation! I never shall 
become accustomed to them. I cannot say 

How use doth breed a habit in a man! 


for I grow more strange to them every day.” 

“Well! you were acquainted with my devotion to poetry before we 
married, and you even affected to appreciate it. Oh! the ecstasies into 
which my verses once threw you!” 

“Yes! when addressed exclusively to myself, I grant. My vanity 
then gave to your ‘airy nothings a local habitation and a name,’ but 
now———”’ 

“Oh! I understand you, Mr. Watson ; now that the subservient lover 
has subsided into the tyrannical husband—now that the refined and dis- 
tingué cavalier servente has, like the serpent which first deluded our too 
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credulous sex, cast its gorgeous skin, and stands forth the nude and 
revelling reptile—oh! ho! oh!” 

“There, pray finish your highly flattering and figurative transforma- 
tion of the chryzalie into the grub, the egg into the crocodile, the lover 
into the brute—without crying.” 

** Alas! how ill are we assorted! never, never was a woman so incom- 
prise! Ah, David, 

Would the gods had made thee poetical ! 
I protest, your low abuse has quite deranged my nervous system, and 
dispersed some of the sweetest ideas—a voluptuous flight of fancy—gone 
for ever, like a scared dove !” 

“« Supply its place, then, with the astringent of rationality. I am palled 
with the vapid lusciousness of your honeyed phantasies, and long for the 
rough tonics of common sense. 

O common sense, of sense the most uncommon. 
Why, zounds! Mrs. Watson, if I do not utter more good things 
impromptu than you, with all your study and acumen; and I dare say 
you do not scruple to adopt them, although you are too disingenuous 
to acknowledge the theft.” 

“ Pray proceed, Mr. Watson, now you are in the vein. O Heaven! 
that I should live to hear this, that Z have need to borrow from any one! 
Why, instead of such rubbish, do you not take to reading ¥ 

“ What! your verses ? no, no, it is sufficient to have to pay for their 
printing and publishing, without such an additional infliction.” 

“ Well, it is the only luxury in which I indulge.” 

* And an infernally expensive luxury it is! Compare the maximum 
of the outlay with the minimum of the return, and, with all your cle- 
verness, see if you can prove aught save a beggarly account of ciphers in 
your favour.” 

* Oh! I detest such sordid calculations. Who thinks merely of the 
pounds, shillings, and pence part of a transcendently ecstatic literary pro- 
duction? When the heart glows 


With thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 


it cannot descend to pause upon the probable loss or gain of filthy lucre— 
it is above the auri sacra fames, which alone stimulates more degenerate 
ones. Mind, I do not wish to be personal ; bat when a woman of ex- 
quisite feeling has her finest sensibilities wantonly outraged, her lan- 
guage is apt to become rather strong, and somewhat pointed.” 

“Such an apologetical explanation is quite superfluous, as I confess 
that I am far too dull of comprehension ever to perceive any point in 
your sarcasm, Mrs. Watson; and, however eloquently you may advo- 
cate the pursuit of letters in a woman, as an earnest and absorbing 
occupation, you will not change my opinion of its being a most horrid 
bore in a married one—as a wife never looks so interesting to me as 
when she is mending a stocking; and so far from considering it ‘a 
pock-mark on the mind’ of mine, as John Paul Frederic Richter did 
on his, when she anxiously inquired ‘ whether he would prefer the 
leg of mutton boiled,’ I should glory in such a culinary trait of cha- 
racter, and, with a rapturous kiss, reply, ‘Certainly, love, and with mashed 
turnips and caper-sauce.’ ” 


‘If such are your ignoble sentiments, why did you persecute me inte 
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an alliance? why did you not rather unite yourself to your cook at 
once? Ah, David! David! if you possessed but one spark of the mens 
divinior which actually consumes me, you would then understand the sub- 
limity of my aspirations, the smouldering fire——” 

“ Fire, indeed! If I felt such a fire scorching up my vitals, I’d soon 
quench it under the pump of cool judgment. With all their patent fire- 
annihilators, why don’t they invent one to instantly extinguish such a 
destructive flame as that ? That would be something like a discovery—a 
real blessing to husbands, if you please !” 

“ Your vulgar wit is absolutely assassinating. You ought to idolise 
me for my extraordinary abilities—you ought ; every one else pronounces 
them prodigious.” 

“* That’s because every one else has the enviable option of taking as 
small a dose as is quite agreeable ; but I am compelled to bolt the whole 
of the crude and indigestible matter, either participating in all your 
trashy rhapsodies, or left to my own reflections—never too agreeable to 
married men in general, and especially disagreeable to me in particular ; 
a fellow had a deuced deal better be single, then he would know that he 
must rely on his own resources for all his amusement, not taken in as I 
have been.” 

“Taken in! Gracious me! you barbarian you! Who should make 
that complaint ? I—I fancy! I, the model wife! Yes, Mr. Watson, 
much as you may sneer—compare me with others: do I go gadding to 
this sight and that? Do I go gossiping from house to house, like the 
heaps of idle and illiterate women of our acquaintance? Am I not 
always at home ? Do | wither under the blight of ennui ?—But men are 
never satisfied ; so I must resign myself to be a sacrifice—a martyr—a 
victim—a slave to cruelty and caprice. But no! I'll suffer in silence no 
longer ; I'll vindicate my rights ; I'll expose my injuries ; I'll publish 
my oppressions ; the world shall know them, the chairman of your club 
shall know them ; they shall be discussed in full committee, and with 
open doors, and a vote of censure shall be passed upon the hypocritical 
‘vice, who seems so good, so amiable, and so generous—out on such 
seeming! I'll show the worthy and respectable members of it what an 
anguis in herba they are cherishing; I will reveal to them how you can 
treat a lady who has the misfortune to be your wife.” 

“ Do! and you will find that you have struck a rock from whence no 
waters of commiseration gush ; I am the greatest object of pity amongst 
them; they all know the thorn in the flesh which I have to buffet me.” 

“ Then it is you who have held me up to ridicule—you, you base, illi- 
beral creature! Let us separate then—and at once; let us avail ourselves 
of the hackneyed plea of incompatibility of temper ; and, whilst you plunge 
once more into the reckless and too congenial dissipations of the vie de 
garcgon which you so much regret, I will seek that seclusion befitting the 
deserted wife, who yet remembers that she is the guardian of her hus- 
band’s honour; and, perhaps, I shall find my reward in the smiles of m 
unborn babe, and in the consciousness that when beyond recal, you wi 
learn to your cost that you, too, 

Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe. 


But, David, your contrition will not repair the past !” 
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“ Now, Sophy, how can you talk so foolishly ? We part, dear! Wh 

en know very well, that in spite of all our tri ing differences, that I sti 
ove you beyond expression; that I could not exist without you; that, in 
fact, I admire all you do and say; and if writing gives you so much 
pleasure, I should detest myself for desiring you to forego it. Ah, Sophy! 
there are some wives who would deem it as the highest compliment if 
their husbands were as jealous as I am of any other thing engrossingly 
claiming their attention ; but you are not aware of the delicate flattery 
concealed in it; so follow the bent of your inclination, only with modera- 
tion, as ovr baby may suffer from want of proper exercise.” 

‘Oh, I shall attend to that when I have cleared off some long literary 
arrears; besides, my health is excellent; I have no time to be ill; so, if 
you really do not object, dear, I will just complete my article on Mes- 
meric Influence with regard to manipulating elevenpence halfpenny into 
a shilling; my sonnet to the Moon—quite a new idea; and my essay, 
self-exemplified, that poeta nascitur non fit—also a remarkably novel 
subject. And, with all these irons in the fire, I have still another. Now, 
do not, like that savage Doctor Johnson, advise me to put that last where 
the others already are; as, by your smile, I suspect you would, if you 
dared. But, where can Thomas be? I sent him out hours ago for some 

‘What! more paper, darling? why, we must have returned to a 
paper-currency again! But I must break myself of this atrocious facility 
for punning, it is so offensive to you.” 

* It is, indeed, most offensive to me, as I consider it as the lowest 
species of articulation in the display of those godlike faculties which 
distinguish man so pre-eminently above the brute that perishes and makes 
no sign—for man, being the only talking anithal that we have any know- 
ledge of amongst the mammalia re 

** Stop there, dearest—just stop there! You do admit that man, as well 
as woman, is a talking animal ; that is, a speechifying one; the same, as 
Adam Smith allows him to be, a bargaining one. - Now then, to astonish 
you; for, ignoramus as you conceive me to be, you shall hear, and 
afterwards correct, a little bit of the sublime and beautiful which I am 
going to give them to-night at the club.” 

“ What, you, David? and your very own?” 

“ Yes: but do listen.”’ 

“ Ah! now you feel the intense ardour.” 

** Pray—pray, only listen.” 

“ Well! I will; but I must rejoice at the eagerness you evince; I 
must congratulate you on being seized with the cacoethes seribendi—the 
fine epidemic of the soul—the, the measles, if I may so express it.” 

** Ah, I see, you will not listen, Sophy.” 

“ Good gracious me! -yes I will, when you begin.”’ 

** Mind, it’s merely a rough draught.” 

“‘ What a note of preparation to be sure !” 

** Ahem! Mr. President and gentlemen, I rise under the inward pres- 
sure of considerable diffidence; but the outward pressure, or, rather the 
pressure from without, urges me to waive the reluctance of private 
modesty, and boldly and fearlessly to solicit your suffrages for a few brief 
and stringent remarks which I am induced to make on the scandalous 
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display—the unbecoming extravagance permeating through every class, 
from the most elevated to the most debased of the present day. ‘Permit 
then, an humble individual like myself to call your august attention to 
the Scylla and Charybdis between which, ere — we shall be whirled 
into the maelstrom of destruction. Rouse up, then; nor let it be said 
that the members of the Narcotic Club slumbered at their posts in times of 
alarm and danger; look undauntedly at the threatening aspect of affairs, as 
the eagle gazes unblinkingly on the lightning’s flash, and see from whence 
proceeds our danger; not from the supposed defenceless state of our 
coasts—no, Mr. President and gentlemen, but from our own culpable 
helplessness, our own unmanly want of moral courage to disentangle the 
subtle web which clogs the paddle-wheel of the steam-vessel of state. 
Our real and inevitable danger lies in the usurpation of the women of 
this countr i 

“The what ?” 

“Do not interrupt me; this was written before we had come to our 
amicable explanation.—The usurpation, I repeat, of the women of England, 
of the masculine authority, which our ancestors exercised to the main- 
tenance of peace at home. Ahem! I am a shy man, Mr. President and 
gentlemen—a man who never courted popular applause—a man who 
instinctively shrinks from notoriety—a man unaccustomed to public 
speaking—a man a 

“ Of sound and fury, signifying nothing! Words, words, words! Why, 
David, I have listened this half hour, but without the faintest hope of 
discovering one ray of lucidity in your benighted and unintelligible rig- 
marole. What do you wish to express ?” 

“Why, my manhood, my patriotism, my love of country, my abhor- 
rence of the power which women assume——” 

“There, David, there, c’est assez! that last clause must be expun 
instanter ; you could not have chosen a more unpopular one: you first 
encourage the evil by your servile submission, and then, when it becomes 
a crying one, you think, by a tempest of passion, to eradicate it; but, 
although you may = the axe to the root of the tree, you cannot cut 
deep enough to reach all the suckers, so stick to your patriotism, for, 
believe me, nature never meant you for a reformer of either moral or 
social abuses; no, no, in that attempt you will only provoke laughter 
while in boasting of your devotion to the land you live in; if you cannot 
do any good, you cannot, by any possibility, do any harm. Exclaim, 
then, with Cowper: 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 

My country! and, while yet a nook is left 

Where English minds and manners may be found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee. 
Or with Rowe: 

I own the glorious subject fires my breast, 

And my soul’s darling passion stands confess’d ; 

Beyond or love's, or friendship's sacred band, 

Beyond myself, I prize ay native land. 

On this foundation would I build my fame, 

And emulate the Greek and Roman name ; 

Think England's peace bought cheaply with my blood, 
And die with pleasure for my country’s good. 
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Swear, that like Marcus Curtius, you would leap into the gulf to save 
it!—that, like Publius Horatius Cocles, you would defend the bridge, 
no matter whether Westminster or Waterloo, against another Porsenna— 
that, in fact, like Mutius Claudius Seevola, you would lay your right 
hand on the glowing embers, to convince an invader of the intrepidity of 
the foes whom he dared to attack. Talk of making a speech! After 
that— 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished heads. 


When, then, you do want a touch of true oratory, come to me ; and if I 
do not give it you ‘in King Ercles’ vein,’ I will in little Ben’s.” 

«* All that is wonderfully fine, Sophy—I may say magnificent; but 
could you not contrive to neatly dovetail it into m astaal made’ for, 
to tell you the truth, I should not like to lose my labour.” 

“‘ No, David, no, ce n’est pas possible; your labour is like another that 
I wot of—‘ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.’ You ramble so 
from the starting-point, there is no congruity maintained from your 
premises to your sequence ; you commence with generalities respecting 
the scart prodigality of all classes, and then, lo! without that gradual 
introduction, that necessary preliminary which prepares the mind for in- 
dividuality, you empty the seventh vial of your wrath upon us poor un- 
protected females. Fie upon you! fie upon you! You, the husband of 
a poetess, and a pretty woman too! What will Mrs. Grundy say to such 
a want of gallantry? Why, that 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.”’ 


** Well, then, draw me up a little taking speech in your own peculiar 
manner. I am indifferent upon what subject, having discovered that I 
can speak fluently and eloquently, and that without having had to prac- 
tise, like Demosthenes, by the sea-shore with a pebble in my mouth to 
correct a natural impediment of articulation.” 

‘* Well, if you promise never again to be guilty of the heinous heresy 
of asserting that women, like the sons of Levi, take too much upon them- 
selves, I will write something that shall make every individual hair of the 
president’s wig to stand on end 


Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
** T promise, Sophia.” 
** Mind then, David, that I have not to say, by your violation of it, 


And be this juggling fiend no more believ’d, 

That patters with us in a double sense ; 

That keeps the word of promise to our ear, 

And peaks it to our hope. 
But, bless me! the iron tongue of mid-day hath tolled twelve. How am 
I squandering the sole portion of time I can call my own—the precious 
present! how am I forgetting the | 


Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer! 
the 


Procrastination is the thief of time— 
The gay to-morrow of the mind, which never comes, 


and the mille et une other prophetic hints pregnant with warning to the 
dilatory and the desultory. The age, David, stirred as with an electrical 
shock, keeps moving ; and we must be stirring as the times, we must go 
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ahead with events. Modesty must lay aside her veil, and apathy must 
quit his pillow ; the very stones must ‘ prate of our whereabouts;’ ‘ youn 
men must see visions, and young maids must dream dreams;’ and all 
must facilitate the march of intellect, now striding through the length 
and breadth of the land in its no longer fabulous seven-league boots. 
Oh, my, David! if I am not positively overcome with the grandeur of 
my own conceptions!” 

“ And I am quite out of breath with listening to the gigantic sketch 
of your vivid and fertile imagination, Sophy. Put that last idea into my 
speech by way of a climax.” 

** Yes; but leave me now to collect my thoughts, to dive into the well 
of truth, and to draw up from its deeper depth that startling fact which 
shall astound the world.” 

Mr. Watson silently obeyed the inspired Pythia of his domestic Del- 
phos, betaking him to his meditations and his cigar, and Mrs. Watson, 
as soon as the door closed on him, to her desk, to concoct that peroration 
which in the evening did indeed astonish the president and the members 


of the Narcotic Club. 


Il. 


Is’t not enough plagues, wars, and famines rise 
To lash our crimes, but must our wives be wise ? 
Youne’s Love of Fame. 


“ Now, Martha, I must have the house cleaned thoroughly from attic to 
cellar; for, with my own peculiarly kind and considerate friends I am 
obliged to blend some odiously spiteful wretches, who pry into every hole 
and corner to detect any trifling oversight, that they may have the 
malicious pleasure of protesting that I neglect my domestic affairs for the 
sake of pursuing a fugitive celebrity which I shall never overtake, Alas! 
alas! it is the curse of excellence to be so maligned !” 

“ But how can the house be cleaner, ma’am ?” 

“How? Very easily! A house, Martha, is like a book, a open 
to revision and improvement. And, Thomas, you must be on the alert 
too! Why, you are yawning already ; one would suppose that you were 
sleepy.” 

“So I am, ma’am ; only three or four hours bed last night.” 

“And how many would you have, pray? You've heard of the great 
John Wesley, I dare say ?” 

“No, ma’am, I haven't. I’ve heard of the great Dan Lambert—the 
great Dan O’Connell, but I never-———” 

“Oh! how torturing to a sensitive and cultivated mind is this un- 
lettered ignorance! 1 mean great in mental, not physical magnitude, 
idiot ! great in subduing the vulgar claims of nature—great in despising 
the discovery of him on whom the gross and sensual Squire of the mad 
Don Quixote would have bestowed a patent, the inventor of sleep—he 
never indulged in more than three hours—which only shows, that with a 
slight effort it might be dispensed with altogether, for, although Shak- 
speare does laud it to the skies, he was obliged to admit that it was too 
common to visit the éyelids of kings, preferring those of a horrid rude 
cabin-boy. And Young declares that it is natwre’s sweet restorer, which 
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certainly implies the more animal part of creation, such as pigs, poultry, 
and ploughmen—not for the superior and soul-soaring beings who do 
understand the moral economy of time—who do comprehend the occult 
signification concealed in the apparently frivolous assertion 

That the best of all ways 


To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from night ; 


which, I have no doubt, was practised by the patriarchs. But what on 
earth are you standing idling there, both of you ?” 

“T thought that you meant me and Martha to stay and hear you out, 
ma‘am.” 

“ Not at all—not at all! How could either of you discern the sub- 
limity of the ratiocination—the astute and intricate concatenation of 
my soliloquy ?” 

“‘ Very true, ma’am—how could we indeed ?” 

** Martha, the very first and most essential quality in a servant is never 
to answer a question, but to remain awfully dumb thentaa respect before 
her mistress; observe that deference in future. And now go and attend 
to your servile avocations, for I have much to think of alone.— 
I wonder what Charlotte is really like, and when she will arrive?” 
continued Mrs. Watson, after Martha and Thomas withdrew. “I hope I 
‘shall find her useful in transcribing my manuscripts; she writes a genteel 
running hand. And I also hope that she has not my taste for poetry, as 
two stars could not revolve in the same orbit ; I hope, however, that she 
has sufficient sentiment to duly appreciate that talent in another which 
nature may have denied to her. Why should I fear it? for 


Duller would she be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 


not to stir at my effusions. ‘The worst of it is, being independent, and 
coming as a visitor, I shall have to solicit as a favour that which I could 
have commanded as a right, had she been only a poor relation ; then 
Watson, in his utter ignorance of real effect, will, have a large party to 
meet her, where I shall form merely a simple unit in the overpowering 
crowd ; whereas, if I could have received her in my cabinet de travail, 
surrounded by irrefragable proofs of my devotion to the Muses, my classic 
tomes, my bust of Shakspeare, my statuette of Sappho, my intaglios, my 
shrine, and my mummy, she would at once have bowed to my superiority. 
Well, well! Watson being her guardian, and I being his wife, will still 
give me an immense influence over her; and her having been so long on 
the Continent is quite providential, as I can brush up my French, : study 
her style, and pop her into a taking story. So I shall turn her to good 
account after all, I am convinced ; and then she can amuse Watson while 
I am busy, which will relieve me of a load of anxiety; for really and 
truly, to one wedded to poesy as Iam, to be wedded to his matter-of- 
fact prejudices, too, appears to me, if I may so express it, a sort of 
bigamy—a spiritual and material union—for which there is no law of 
divorce, but which the intellectual mind naturally repudiates. Hence the 
incessant misunderstandings of the literate and the unschooled—the re- 
pulsion of the refined for the coarse and common, Ah! I should have 
been content to have been the bride of the divine Apollo, and not have 
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debased myself as I have by a mésalhance with a mortal whose best 
praise is that he is good and worthy—only good and worthy for a hus- 
band for such a woman! It is preposterous! Good and worthy as he is, 
he struggles hard enough against yielding submissively to my wishes, 
and seems unconscious of the delicacy of my nerves, the acuteness of my 
sensibility, the necessity of non-contradiction—barbarously designating 
caprice that which is only the effect of those inexplicable lights and 
shadows of the ever-varying emotions thrilling the genus irritabile, who, 
like the natives of a tropical climate, when exposed to the pelting of the 
pitiless storm of a boreal one, recoil shiveringly from the keen and cut- 
ting blast ; or, what is perhaps more apposite still, like a febrile invalid 
seated at an over-loaded banquet, who, unable to relish one morsel, turns 
stomach-sick from the sight of those who are swinishly devouring all. I 
feel the chill of the poor frost-nipped Asiatic—lI feel the loathing of the 
disgusted dyspeptic—but I must endure my fate unrepiningly, for 


Suffering is the badge of all our tribe. 


And I can write about my daily and hourly oppressions, which is a 
safety-valve for the over-excited brain : 


Give sorrow words: the grief, that does not speak, 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
So it does, thou Swan of Avon! And although a man utters that ex- 
quisite truism, it only forms the exception to the rule of the masculine 
gender’s immunity to the feminine’s birthright heritage of woe. Still, to 
be quite candid, it does render woman more interesting, and finds her 
an inexhaustible subject of complaint ; for what would she be without 
her unmerited wrongs, her ‘ carking cares,’ her cruel neglects, her 
heart-wearing anguish, and all the other ills to which she is heiress ? 
Why, only fit 

To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer ; 

while now, by these potent auxiliaries, these powerful adjuncts, she 
keeps up her consequence, and maintains the scales of the sexes equally 
balanced. ” 





THE CARNIVAL AT VENICE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


O Venice! though the iron conqueror now 
Hath ploughed with sorrow-scars thy lovely brow, 
And tears at times will blend with ocean’s spray, 
For Freedom tombed, and laurels reft away, 

Mid the green billows glorious art thou yet, 

A stainless pearl in living emerald set ; 

Beauty her sky-wove mantle o’er thee throws, 
And oft, when flinging back thy veil of woes, 
Thy fair face laughs again as in old hours— 

Joy in thy halls, and witchery in thy bowers. 


City of bounding hearts, to fancy dear! 

Where tramp and whir of wheels ne’er jar the ear, 
But noiselessly we glide with fairy speed, 

The waves our street, the gondola our steed. 
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See through Eve’s purple air St. Mark ascend! 

The dying beams a hallowed lustre lend ; 

High on his pillar, fashes o’er the wave, 

The lion “ winged”—the emblem of the brave. 

List ! as the mellow sunset burns along 

The crimsoned sea, the boatman’s answering song ; 
Half sad, half gay, it tells of times gone by, 

When Pleasure’s star shone brightest in life’s sky ; 
And yonder hear the lute’s love-speaking tone, 
Passion’s sweet soul across the waters thrown ; 
While silvery sounds float ’round from vesper-bells, 
Like notes the Tritons wind on pink-lipped shells. 
Oh yes! the sea-born city, spite of ill, 

Is Love's bright home, and Pleasure’s favourite still ; 
Her sons are gay of heart, her daughters’ eyes 

Rob light and laughter from Ausonia’s skies, 


The Carnival—the merry Bacchic time, 

When smiles worn Care, and softens haggard Crime ; 
When the pale scribe forgets his dull employ, 

The lame will dance, the vagrant sing for joy. 
From morn to purple eve the pleasures there 
Flaunt on the wave, make music of the air, 

Knock at all hearts that, opening, let them in, 
While Love, once scorned, his boldest wishes win. 
The mask, the game, the dance, divide the day, 
Wine crowns the board, and roses strew the way. 
But, oh! when comes delicious veiling night, 
With breath so cooling, and with stars so bright, 
And looks a welcome down the witching moon, 
Silvering the far-off hills, and smooth lagoon, 
Then, Venice! is thy triumph ; myriad lights 
Deck the tall mansions, with their marble flights, 
And shoots the gondola from each broad stair, 
With glittering prow, and pennon streaming fair ; 
Graceful as gay, a thing of life she goes, 

The waves all luminous around her close ; 

And beautiful the maids within ; no gales 

May wave their ebon locks, or lift their veils, 

But, masks flung off, they gaily bare the brow 
Raised to the moon—than moons more radiant now, 
And gentle lips breathe sweet, to some loved star, 
Song mixed with tremblings of the soft guitar. 
And look! where other boats, like sea-birds, dart, 
Their freights more young, and jollity each heart ; 
While some glide off, or chase the skiffs that flee, 
And boisterous laughter rings, and shouts of glee. 
Anon, across the silvery surge are borne 

The mellow breathings of some plaintive horn ; 
Anon, quick fireworks, like rent rosy spars, 

Shoot up to heav’n, and spread—new blazing stars : 
Then booms loud cannon from the neighbouring shore, 
Smoothing each billow with the long, long roar, 
Which echoing, doubling round by cape and bay, 
Rolls down the coast, and whispering dies away.— 
O fairy scene! Ocity! Beauty’s throne, 

Scarce lovelier e’er in Eastern story shone ; 

At hour like this all harsher thoughts depart, 
Thou home of joy, thou city of the heart ! 
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ADVENTURES IN BATH. 
A FACT. 


Asout the beginning of the year 1835, on the return of my regiment 
from India, after long service there, I was tempted to revisit Bath with a 
brother-officer who had passed most of his military career at Malta and 
Portsmouth. He had received little favour either from fortune or the 
Horse Guards, never having attained a higher rank than that of a jolly 
ensign. 

_ On our arrival at Bath, we were soon comfortably lodged in an hotel, 
in a locality close to the Pump Rooms, the focus of attraction to pleasure- 
seekers and East Indians with disordered livers. My friend, whom I shall 
call Egerton, then laid open to me the desperate state of his affairs. He 
stated himself to be dreadfully in debt, without friends ; that he was cut 
off by his father, and that something must be done to recruit his finances. 
He i teat there were but two modes of relief open to him—either that 
of claiming some old East Indian for his father, or by marrying an heiress. — 
I strongly advised him to the latter alternative; so our wits were set to 
work to know how this could be managed in a few days. We then ar- 
ranged our scheme, and it was settled that Egerton should pass me off 
as his uncle, and in case there should be any demur about a settlement, 
refer to me, and I engaged to ensure him success. Egerton thought this 
a famous idea ; he considered that desperate complaints required despe- 
rate remedies, and that it mattered nothing so long as he proved to his 
-sweet intended a kind dear soul. As encouragement, I told him of a 
good match a friend of ours, living in the London-road, had made durin 
my absence in India, who had married an old woman with plenty of cash, 
and passed nine months of the year in town, came down to soothe her for 
the other three, was seen four times in public in her company, then 
wished her a pleasant morning for the Club. 

Egerton was anxious to know how he managed that affair, observin 
that it was cleverly done, considering that our friend had nothing but his 
pay, and no expectations like himself, had a bad address, and was far from 
a good-looking fellow. I explained that the old woman had a daughter, 
or niece; she got jealous of her, and perceiving our military friend so at- 
tentive, soon gave him a hint that no money was to be had in that quarter, 
and that he had better fly a little higher. He took the hint, made love 
to the old woman, and was very soon after married. We agreed that 
women were easily managed, and then returned to our plans, as time was 
precious with us. 

Having three days only of our leave previous to joining our regi- 
ment in Ireland, we therefore sallied out to the promenade, and lost no 
time in obtaining an invitation to a private party given that evening by a 
well-known family in Pulteney-street. On our arrival, the rooms were so 
crowded and suffocating, that we preferred taking up a commanding posi- 
tion on the staircase, and it was there my friend asked me to introduce him 
to some good-natured girl with a fortune of about five thousand pounds, 
I made a reconnoitring tour of the room, and soon returned to the impa- 
tient would-be Benedict. q 

“ Do you see that beautiful angel?” I asked him, pointing out to his 
notice a lady slightly past her teens; “she is the eldest daughter of a 
Bengal general officer. I know she has money, and I should more 
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than the sum you have fixed upon. I could tell you to a farthing if I 
were to see my friend ‘Thumbs ;’ he knows the fortune of every girl in 
Bath; by merely referring to his pocket-book, he would satisfy us at 
once.” 

Egerton interrupted me by telling me never to mind the exact amount, 
but to introduce him at once. 

He was speedily introduced in due form, and led her out to dance. I 
seldom witnessed a handsomer couple ; I soon lost sight of them, but 
after the lapse of an hour I found them ¢éte-a-téte, apparently well satisfied 
with each other. We did not quit the party until the very last; and on seek- 
ing my hat, the servant appeared with one, and asked whether it was mine. 
I at once disclaimed it; some Bath shaver having come the old soldier over 
me by taking my good castor, and leaving in exchange one without a 
crown. It was raining very hard, so, after showering many painful bless- 
ings on the owner of it, I took it to cover my silvery locks. Many of my 
readers may remember this castor, for it travelled to many parties, and 
was as often exchanged. 


5 
On reaching our hotel, Egerton informed me that he had made an 


assignation to meet his partner, Miss Bouverie, the next morning in Vic- 
toria Park, and that he was determined at this interview to pop the ques- 
tion. I was very anxious to know how Egerton managed so soon to 
make such a fool of the girl. 

‘*To tell you the truth, my dear Ponsonby,” he replied, “I hardly 
know myself, only that being a very insinuating fellow, I spoke, as the 
Irishman says, ‘ very largely about her goodness of heart, and such like 
stuff,’ that money was no object, that I was unhappy, and had made u 
my mind to marry before [ quitted Bath. She simpered at this, and then 
I boldly told her I loved her from the moment I was introduced. I then, 
taking advantage of the agitation my declaration excited in her, begged 
she would allow me the happiness of meeting her the next day; she con- 
descendingly agreed, and fixed on the park, and begged I would not to- 
night mention this meeting to you.” 

The affair seemed to have progressed so well, and as we had only one 
day left, we agreed that should she accept him, we would obtain a special 
license, and that the marriage should take place previous to our leaving 
Bath. I was to act as his governor. 

Miss Bouverie kept to her appointment ; and Egerton played his part 
of the ardent lover so well, that she accepted him as her future husband. 
Many protestations of tenderness passed between them, and it was then 
agreed that on her return home she was to mention her engagement to 
her family, and acquaint him by letter with the result. _ Whilst sitting 
over our wine in the evening, and building castles of what he would do 
with his 5000/., a note was brought in to Egerton by the waiter from 
his lady-love, which he handed over to me without comment; it was as 
follows : 

“ Dear Str,—I have spoken to mamma upon the interesting subject 
we were conversing upon in the park to-day, and I am glad to say that 
although she has never seen you she accepted you as a son-in-law, from 
the flattering description I gave of you. She broke the subject to papa, 
who felt much vexed and surprised; first, my engaging myself without 
his knowledge ; and secondly, by my falling in love at all. It ended very 
well, for he remarked that as I had made up my mind to marry he should 
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‘have no objection, if you could satisfy him on some points he considers 
material, so I hope if you are still of the same mind, and have my happi- 
ness at heart, you will call to-morrow morning and see them both upon 
this subject.—I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 


“ELLEN Bovuvertr. 

“Burlington-street, Thursday evening.” 

Egerton was taken rather aback at this communication ; having nothing 
but his ensign’s pay of five shillings and threepence per day, with certain 
allowances, and the distant expectation of six hundred a year at his 
father’s death, he was not quite prepared to enter into a discussion of 
“points” considered material by an intended father-in-law. But, as he 
was determined not to give up chase, he swallowed a bumper of port, and 
quoting the old saying, “ Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,” he rehearsed 
with me the scene he anticipated would occur. Egerton was more than 
anxious to have the whole affair settled, as sundry ill-looking fellows in 
the shape of members of the tribe of Levi were prowling about the hotel. 

On leaving the hotel the next day for this momentous interview, a 
positive faint-heartedness came over my poor friend Egerton ; so much s0, 
that I had to fortify him with a glass of Marascino. I walked with him 
to Rivers-street, within musket-shot of his love’s residence, watched him 
enter, and waited his return with considerable agitation. 

To my astonishment ten minutes had scarcely elapsed when Egerton 
again made his appearance, but with his visage considerably elongated, 
for he had found the old boy was too wide awake for our projects, and 
he told Egerton at once, without allowing him to make a full statement 
of his brilliant prospects, that he knew what the extra allowances of an 
ensign were ; and as to the expectation at a governor’s death, it was like 
twenty pounds a year and a workhouse. Egerton’s disgust and dis* 
appointment at his reception caused him abruptly to shorten the inter- 
view, and terminated at once his brief engagement. The remembrance 
of his duns would not allow “ Richard to be himself again,” and obliged 
us to turn our minds to some other matrimonial projects to ensure his safety. 

That evening we went to one of those never-to-be-forgotten enchant- 
ing dramatic fete balls’ en costume,” and spent a most agreeable evening, 
which was not without its adventures, for my friend Egerton got intro- 
duced to a young lady from the neighbourhood of Wellington, in 
Somersetshire, of-whom he asked to be allowed to call on her the next 
day. Mamma granted his request. Many tender looks and shaking of 
hands took place, and Egerton’s mind was again comforted by the idea 
of attaining his object. 

On our return to the hotel at six o’clock in the morning, we learned 
from the waiter that an old gentleman had taken possession of my bed ; 
astonished at this announcement, I hurried to my room, and found it was 
but too true. The old buck had drawn his curtains comfortably around ; 
but passing in we found that he was armed “cap on head” and barnacles 
on nose, whilst a tough timber toe appeared at the foot of the bed, con- 
siderably beyond the bed-clothes. As we had no chance at that hour of 
a second bed, I agreed to lay on Egerton’s bed with my fancy dress on, 
and we followed the old gentleman’s example by drawing the curtains. 
About eight o’clock we were awoke by a dismal, stifled groaning, pro- 
ceeding from the bed the old gentleman occupied, accompanied by a 
2c2 
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scuffle; aud, to poor Egerton’s dismay, he soon too well recognised the 
sound of a certain Portsmouth Jew’s voice saying, ‘‘ Seize him, bailiff; 
hold him tight!” The more the old man bellowed “ Murder” under the 
clothes, the more the bailiffs pulled him by the legs. We could not 
conceal our laughter any longer, but roared again, for it appeared the old 
man was my uncle! ’ 

The Jew had obtained the information as to the whereabouts of Eger- 
ton’s bedroom from the chamber-maid, no one ever having dreamed that 
a third person was in our room; for it was while we were out the pre- 
vious evening that my uncle had come to the hotel, and having asked for 
my room, had quietly tumbled in. As soon as the Jew heard Egerton’s 
laughter he came over to our bed, and was rather astonished at our 
grotesque appearance ; but he knew too well his victim’s voice. Egerton, 
never at a loss on any emergency, immediately offered himself as a 
suitor for the hand of the Jew’s daughter. The whole scene became 
most ludicrous, particularly as the Jew got more enraged at the proposi- 
tion. My uncle was ringing the bell most furiously, swearing he would 
bring an action against the Jew, landlord, and poor Egerton for a gross 
assault. The chamber was full of waiters, chamber-maids, landlord, &c., 
some half dressed, my uncle stamping about in his night-shirt, Egerton 
in his costume as a jockey, booted and spurred, I as Bluebeard, were all 
worthy of a good sketch. 

The scene ended by my standing security for Egerton and agreeing to 
pay all expenses; the Jew offering, in consequence of my generous con- 
duct, to give us a Champagne lunch. To pass away the time until two 
o'clock, Egerton called on his friends of the previous night’s acquaint- 
ance in Melsom-street, and found them most kind and affectionate. He 
obtained leave to correspond with the lady, and this affair ended, some 
weeks after, by his proposing (in writing), when he was accepted as a 
suitor both by mother and daughter, and his case was referred to papa’s 
approval, who instantly put a veto against it by declaring that he never 
would allow his daughter to marry an officer and adventurer. But to 
return to our Jew: when the hour of two approached we adjourned to 
the hotel, my uncle joiming the party, and becoming so glorious after 
partaking of the good things, that he freely forgave the annoyance of the 
night, and presented me with a cheque for a hundred pounds. Our 
happiness, however, was not of long duration, for jhe Jew, having 
called for the bill, left the room on some pretext before it was brought 
in, and we saw him no more. Uneasy at his prolonged absence, and it 
being quite time to follow up the motion “ that the bill do now lie on 
the table ” with some step more satisfactory to the landlord, we rang to 
inquire for our friend, and to our great dismay we were informed that he 
had that instant started per Portsmouth mail, leaving the bill for us to 
pay. We expostulated, but in vain, the Jew having informed the land- 

ord that he was our guest on the occasion. 

A few months after these adventures, Egerton, finding that he was 
unable “ to carry on the war,” sold out of the service, and accepted a 
majority in the Spanish Legion, Soon after joining his regiment, he, 
pe fellow, got wounded, went into hospital, became delirious, threw 

imself out of a window, and was instantly killed. His father, I heard, 
died about the same time, and left him six hundred a year. 








THE PURSE OF GOLD. 


A LEGEND OF TERRA DEL FUEGO. 


BEING A LEAF FROM THE LOG OF A TYNEMOUTH SAILOR. 
By WILLIAM AUBURN. 


IN our last voyage to the South Seas, which was, I think, somewhere 
about the year 1701], we lost our boatswain at the Brazils, and our cap- 
tain engaged another, a person of the name of Swinscoe, a native of one 
of our North American plantations, to fill his place. He was rather a 
strange sort of character. He never held any conversation with any of 
the crew; in fact, he never spoke to an individual of us except when 
obliged to answer any question respecting his duties, and would 
reply to these in as few words as possible. He would sit for hours 
together gazing at the sea, and would occasionally cast furtive glances 
around him, and on seeing that any of us noticed him, would start from 
his seat and remove to another part of the vessel. It was the universal 
opinion of the whole crew that he had at some former period of lis life 
committed some crime, and was now suffering under the upbraidings of his 
conscience. Be this as it may, he was a good seaman, and as he did not 
interfere with any of us, we became at length better used to his unsociable 
humours, for it was impossible to quarrel with a man whose only fault 
seemed to be that of keeping his secret to himself. 

After several ineffectual attempts to double Cape Horn from the 
dreadful state of the weather, our captain resolved to attempt the Straits 
of Magellan. For three days after our entrance into these horrible 
straits we were driven and tossed about by the most fearful tempests, 
At times the current was running with the fury of a rapid in the direc- 
tion of the Pacific Ocean, roaring and boiling over hidden rocks, and 
dashing with impotent fury against the rugged rocks that lined each 
shore. On the third night our ship struck with a terrific erash against 
one of those sunk rocks, and in a few minutes was in pieces. The mo- 
ment I felt the shock and saw the general rush upon deck I darted into 
the captain's room to secure a bag of gold, which I knew he had con- 
cealed there. On reaching the door I met the man Swinscoe, who b 
some means had become aware of the secret, and was coming out with 
the treasure concealed under his jacket! I instantly knocked him down, 
thrust the money into my breast, buttoned up my jacket, and rushed 
upon deck—another second the ship was in fragments, and we were in 
the boiling sea! I heard no cry from my comrades: probably all this 
was lost in the howling tempest. It was dark as pitch, and [I tried in 
vain to catch sight of a single object. I buffeted with the waves in the 
best manner I could; but the bag of gold felt heavy in my breast, and 
seemed to sink me down; yet I clung to it, determined to hold it in life 
and death. At length I caught hold of a plank, and clinging to it with 
all the tenacity with which my desperate situation inspired me, I felt my- 
self borne away at a rapid rate. In about half an oe one end of the 
plank struck against a rock, whilst the end near to which I was clinging 
turned slowly round, and I found myself on shore. I felt first for my 
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treasure, which was safe; then seating myself on the beach out of the 
reach of the sea, drenched and benumbed, I awaited the dawn of day. 
I had not sat long ere, overcome with fatigue, I sunk into sleep, and 
was troubled with the most fearful dreams. I thought I was still 
struggling with the sea, and after chnging for some time to the plank 
was at length forced to relinquish my grasp from sheer exhaustion. | 
sunk into the deep—deep sea! I struggled and kicked—tried to scream 
out, but could not. I sunk to the bottom, where methought lay the hull 
of our noble vessel. Whilst I was wondering how this might be, the 
head of the boatswain Swinscoe suddenly popped out of one of the port- 
holes : he laughed at me derisively, and held up the bag of gold which I 
expected I had still secure. I put my hand into my bosom and found it 
was gone, which discovery gave me such a shock that I started and awoke. 
I] found myself lying on the beach, and broad daylight around me. | 
felt for my treasure—it was nearly out of my breast. A strange sensa- 
tion passed over my whole frame. I started to my feet, and looking 
around me saw the man Swinscoe standing within a dozen yards off me! 
No ghost, but real flesh and blood! I staggered towards a rock, against 
which I leaned, partly from terror and partly from actual exhaustion. 
He laughed, and came up to me: 

** Well,” said he, “ both saved.” 

‘No others ?” I faintly inquired, for I dreaded being alone with him. 

“Not one,” was the reply. “ But come,” he resumed, “ you seem ex- 
hausted. Ihave been looking out after the wreck, and have been for- 
tunate enough to save something which will last us a few days—you 
need it—come on.” 

Thus invited I followed my shipmate. A few hundred yards from 
where we were lay a confused heap of the wreck of our unfortunate 
vessel, near to which Swinseoe had lighted a fire, at which he com- 
menced cooking some beef which I perceived he had saved from the 
wreck. Off this we made a hearty meal. During our repast, which we 
commenced in silence, | could not help stealing furtive glances at my 
companion, feeling curious to know by what means he had escaped, yet 
not daring to inquire, lest the scene in the cabin should be alluded to. I 
wondered he did not inquire about the gold—and then the remembrance 
of my fearful dream filled me with secret fear. By degrees, however, I 
felt my confidence returning, as he appeared anxious to serve me; and by 
his never once alluding to the money in the conversation which ensued 
after our meal, I soon became as free and talkative as himself. 

We next set about examining such parts of the ship as had been driven 
ashore. We succeeded in finding a small keg of powder, two brace of 
pistols, with bullets, also one fowling-piece. Of clothing we got but 
little, and that not of much value. We searched in vain for any of the 
boats; they had either been driven to. the opposite shore or ashed to 
pieces against the rocks. This was a great misfortune, as we were 
without tools of any kind to enable us to construct a craft of the slightest 
description. 

The coast upon which we were cast was the northern shore of the 
island of Terra del Fuego, the south point of America. Nothing could 
possibly be more dismal or disheartening than the savage scenery which 

met our eyes in every direction. Huge mountains, whose rocky sides 
seemed black with the perpetual warring. against the stormy elements, 
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whilst their tops were capped with eternal snows. The valleys were 
mere marshy swamps, covered with coarse grass and miserable shrubs, 
and here and there a few stunted trees, whilst the scene at sea was closed 
by a series of islands, or rather gigantic rocks, that towered perpendi- 
cularly out of the water, like immense castles; their tops, as usual, 
covered with snow, and their bases washed by the turbulent waters, 
which broke and roared through these gloomy openings in a manner 
that sickened our very hearts with horror. 

We constructed a rude hut out of the wreck to shelter us until we 
should determine how to act. We continued in it a fortnight, in the 
expectation of seeing a ship, or of finding one of our own boats; but 
were disappointed in both cases. No stranger neared the dreary and 
inhospitable coast, and the boats were evidently completely lost. At 
length Swinscoe suggested that we should endeavour to travel by land to 
the Atlantic, where we were more likely to meet with ships than where 
we were. Accordingly, after packing up what provisions we had left, 
not forgetting our arms and ammunition, we started off on our perilous 
journey. The shore was rugged, and difficult to travel ; but on attempt- 
ing to strike into the interior we found it worse, owing to the numerous 
swamps and intricate thickets, which latter consisted in a great measure 
of prickly bushes, which tore our clothes and lacerated our bodies. There 
were also traces of wild animals, which made us afraid of being pounced 
upon unawares in these dangerous woods, so we kept to the shore as our 
safest course. At nights we kindled a fire, and watched and slept in 
turns. It was on the seventh day of our travels, or rather the seventh 
night, that a fearful event took place—an event which put an end to our 
Atlantic journey. On that fearful night I had lain down to rest, my 
companion as usual keeping watch by the fire we had kindled. I had 
not been long asleep when I awoke with a sudden start, as if disturbed 
by some noise. I listened; there was nothing stirring. Swinscoe was 
seated by the fire, apparently in deep meditation. I did not disturb him, 
for on finding all still 1 composed myself to sleep. I was upon the 
point of closing my eyes when Swinscoe suddenly lifted his eyes and fixed 
them steadily upon me. The expression of his eyes as he did so made 
me feel alarmed. He rose quietly from his seat, and as the ruddy glare 
of the fire fell upon his face I fancied that its expression was unearthly. 
I raised myself up, when he immediately fired his pistol, and then sprung 
upon me. Fortunately the ball missed me. “The gold, villain!—the 
gold!” he screamed; “ give it me, or I will murder you.” He had just 
grappled me when I fired my pistol full in his face. He grasped me 
with the force of a giant, and we fell to the ground struggling. But 
my shot had told—his strength was the last dying effort, for he suddenly 
let go his hold, and with a heavy groan expired. For a moment I gazed 
upon his distorted features, then uttering a wild yell of terror I rushed 
into the forest, regardless of what dangers might await me there. It was 
pitch dark, yet on I went—now tearing and crushing through the thick 
brushwood—now plunging through some torrent—now floundering in a 
swamp; but regardless of every obstacle I dashed on, as at every pause I 
made I fancied I heard the sound as of some one in pursuit. As I looked 
back I could see the ruddy glow of the fire, and my heated imagination 
conjured up the murdered man standing by the flame and watching my 
headlong flight. My terror knew no bounds. I fancied the stone-dead 
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eye was fixing a glazed look upon me. I redoubled my speed, until I 
was completely exhausted. I stumbled and fell; and so worn out was I 
with my frantic exertions that I felt unable to rise. I lay a considerable 
time, always fancying I heard the rustling as of some one in my track ; 
but it could only be the sound of the night wind through the dreary 
forest. I tried to go to sleep, but had no sooner closed my eyes than the 
spectacle of the dead man lying by the lone watch-fire presented itself to 
my disturbed imagination. I was obliged to keep my eyes open to 
banish the fearful phantasm. Bitter thoughts filled me. I wished 
myself dead also. I considered his lot happier than mine. I cursed the 

Id that had been the cause of all this strife. I tore the bag from my 

reast, with the intention of hurling it from me. But no! even in that 
wretched state the demon of avarice was too strong. Why should I now 
destroy it, were my second thoughts. I might yet live to enjoy it, so I 
returned it to its place. At length the violence of my feelings beanin to 
abate, and I sunk into an uneasy slumber, which, after two or three 
starts, lasted until morning. 

When J awoke, I felt myself so sore from the bruises and over-exertion 
that I could scarcely rise. After breaking my fast on a piece of biscuit, 
I determined at length to return to the place where ‘I had left my dead 
comrade, and secure as much of our stores as I could carry, and endea- 
vour to make my way to the ocean. But I continued wandering the 
greatest part of the day without being able to find my way back to the 
beach ; and indeed I had a strong suspicion that I was travelling away 
from it, and was afraid I should lose myself in the interior of this dismal 
country. ‘To my right lay a long range of mountains. To these I di- 
rected my course, expecting that from their summits I might be able to 
determine whether or not I was in the right track. I found this ascent a 
very difficult task; the surface in many parts being covered with loose 
slaty stones, which, slipping from underneath my feet, frequently carried 
me down in a few minutes the distance I had been toiling an hour in 
getting up. At length I gained the summit, and bitter was my disap- 
pointment when, on gazing around me, I saw no trace of the ocean in 
any direction. There was no appearance of a single human being; in 
fact, no trace of life except a few wild birds which rose occasionally from 
the swamps, and whose dismal screechings were still more horrible than 
the silent stillness which otherwise pervaded the place. The same mo- 
notonous prospect of bleak mountains and sterile swamps extended in 
every direction. I sunk down in despair. I made up my mind to lie 
there and die. I dreaded the return of night, for with it would return 
my spectral fancies. At length, however, night came, and I slept much 
better than I expected. I was not troubled with dreams, so t euuks 
much refreshed, and in better spirits than I had been since the death of 
my companion; so I resumed my journey. It would be needless to re- 
count ~ sufferings during the five following days, and my joy may be 
conceived when, on the morning of the sixth day, on ascending a hill 
near which I had slept the previous night, I beheld the ocean at my feet. 
On looking around, I was not long in discovering that this was the very 

lace where we had been wrecked. Thus, after all my wanderings, I 
ad arrived back at the point from which we had started a fortnight ago. 
I looked for the hut which we had erected—there it was, apparently un- 
molested. As I was musing on what was best to be done at this unex- 
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pected turn of affairs, I was suddenly startled by seeing a man in a sea- 
man’s dress come out of a thicket and walk slowly along the beach 
towards the hut, which he entered. It was Swinscoe! I knew him at a 
glance. He must have recovered from the wound, and returned to the 
hut in search of me; or perhaps, like myself, have lost his way. I was 
seized with a sudden terror, for I felt that in my present weak situation 
I was totally unable to cope with him. My first impulse was to fly. 
But whither could I fly? It was death from starvation to enter the 
forest ; it could but be death to meet him. But there might be a chance 
of our reconciliation; for, after what I had suffered, I was now quite 
willing to give up all the gold. It was utterly worthless in such a h som 
and I made up my mind to offer him three parts of it, and agree that 
what was past should be forgotten. Full of this resolve, I strode down 
the hill to the beach and along to the hut, and entered, but found it 
empty. I called out his name several times, but received no answer. 
‘** He must have gone out,” thought I. So I seated myself on the wooden 
bench and awaited his return; but the day waned, and he came not. | 
searched all over this part of the coast, but could see no trace of him. A 
thought then struck me that he must have seen me, and concealed him- 
self until I should go to sleep, when to murder me would be an easy 
matter. 

Night came, but he returned not, so I barricadoed the door and went to 
sleep, but awoke several times during the night still faneying I heard 
him calling my name. I opened the door and looked out, but there was 
nothing, and to my repeated shouts no answer was returned. 

When daylight came I went down to the beach, and to my great joy 
discovered a sail, but at a great distanee from the shore. 1 halloed, for- 
getful in my frantic delight that it was impossible for me to make my- 
self either heard or seen at such a distance. I hastily collected a heap of 
the wreck and dry rubbish that lay along the beach, then ran to the hut 
for my pistol, so that I might raise a bonfire and thus attract the notice of 
the ship which was approaching the land. When I entered, the first 
sight that met my eyes was Swinscoe seated on the plank in front of the 
fire, with his back towards the door. Joy at the prospect of a speedy 
deliverance made me forget all that had passed between us. ‘ Come, 
my friend,” I exclaimed, “ let us divide this gold—here is a ship at hand, 
and we are now safe and can enjoy ourselves.” So saying, | tossed the 
bag of money upon the bench. ‘To this he neither returned an answer 
nor even looked around. I went up to him, and playfully pushed his hat 
off his head. My God! it was the head of a corpse that I had un- 
covered—green with decay; the eyes were glassy and staring, and a 
stream of congealed blood hung from the cheek to his breast! Slowly 
the fearful vision faded away. I uttered a wild yell of terror and fled 
from the place, and can recollect but little concerning the arrival of the 
vessel which I had seen, until I found myself amongst the crew. She 
proved to be an English ship, and I obtained a passage home. 

Fifty years have now passed away since this occurrence, yet a week 
has never passed over in which the terrible appearance does not come 
across my memory. Oft do I think of the dreary watch-fire and the 
sunbed man—the lonely hut, in which perhaps is still lying the accursed 
bag of guineas—and I shudder as I picture to myself the spirit of 
Swinscoe watching over it. 











THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


Cuarpter LXIV. 


Tue forest of Soignes was in those days even more a place of resort 
to the inhabitants of the capital than at present. Devoted alike to pur- 
of devotion and pleasure, it boasted convents, rich abbeys and 
chapels, palaces for the great, and places of entertainment for the poorer 
sort, who performed their pilgrimage under its verdant shades. Tervueren 
was then one of the attractions of the leafy wilderness. True, it pre- 
sented not the uniform square fagade which now forms its characteristic 
feature, nor did it peep out white and smiling from among the green 
shrubs and shady trees; a grey, irregular building, flanked by narrow 
wings, surrounded by fosses of stagnant water, and adorned with stiff 
parterres, it still served as a temporary retreat for royalty, or its repre- 
sentative, at different epochs of the year. 

A few days after the interview between Margaret and Kay, narrated 
in the preceding chapter, Alba, having announced his intention of per- 
forming his devotions at the abbey of Groenendael, and thence to pro- 
ceed to Tervueren, to rest awhile from the pressure of affairs, the heavy 
building we have described was, together with the abbey, undergoing 
preparation to receive the proud Spaniard, whose arrogance exacted, it 


5 
was well known, more homage and observance than even the king him- 


self. 

Thus it was not astonishing that the forest, at all times much fre- 
quented, on the morning in question should be instinct with life. The 
weather, too, was most beautiful ; and many as well as various were the 
groups, both on foot and horseback, that pursued the road to the forest. 

Among these one party most particularly deserves notice. It consisted 
of five or six young cavaliers followed by a few attendants. Though 
their dress was of the utmost simplicity, and their retainers were not 
arrayed in the colours of any known house, there was something about 
their well-groomed barbs and sleek geldings that, despite the want of 
showy trappings, attracted the eye towards them, and still more, per- 
haps, the sinister expression of their countenances, contrasting as it did 
with their youthful appearance. The very attendants seemed to partici- 
pate in the gloomy mood of their lords; and at times exchanged with 
them glances fraught with a meaning which it would have been difficult 
to define. | 

As the cavalcade was proceeding slowly and silently towards the forest, 
the attention of several of the train was attracted by a voice not far in 
the rear exclaiming at intervals, in tones of alternate remonstrance and 
persuasion : 

“ Cornelia, Cornelia ! So—ho—ho—gently ; we are not in a hurry ; 
take it coolly, there’s a good girl. Let’s be friends, Cornelia, it will be 
all the better for you.” 

They turned more than once at the sound, and ascertained these eja- 
culations to proceed from a sober-looking citizen, somewhat the worse for 
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his years and corpulence, whose large Flemish mare insisted on keeping 
much closer to them than seemed altogether agreeable to her master, 
He did not, however, attempt to check her by bit and bridle, but had 
recourse to many a seductive promise about corn and water, bread and 
sugar, which, as will sometimes happen with more intellectual beings, 
seemed to have little or no effect on the refractory object of his anxiety. 

This method of proceeding caused some merriment among those 
within hearing, although of a subdued nature, as if they were apprehen- 
sive of attracting their master’s notice ; yet it became sufficiently audible 
to have wounded the burgher’s pride, had ,he been of a very sensitive na- 
ture. But susceptibility was not the failing of Master van Diest—for 
it was no other than that worshipful personage, who, together with his 
mare, Cornelia, was betaking himself to thé forest to get a peep at the cere- 
monies at Groenendael. True, most men in his situation would have thought 
it prudent to keep out of the tiger’s path ; but no prudential considerations 
could ever restrain Van Diest’s passion for shows, nor any circumstances, 
however saddening, damp his relish for them. At that moment, how- 
ever, Cornelia absorbed his whole attention. That she was at times frac- 
tious and tricksome he well knew; but he had never before seen her in 
so decidedly perverse a mood. 

“ Cornelia! Cornelia!” he exclaimed, ‘ wilt thou never be quiet until 
thou hast got thy master into trouble? for assuredly into trouble thou 
wilt bring me.” 

Van Diest’s presumptions were fully justified by the extreme insolence, 
not to say brutal aggression, towards the unprivileged classes, of which 
the nobility in those days set the example, and which their followers 
were not slack in imitating. He was well assured that his pressing upon 
this party, however involuntarily, would be considered and resented as an 
offence ; nor was he mistaken. 

At first, indeed, the men appeared to enjoy his embarrassment, and 
not unwilling to crack a joke at his expense; but with Cornelia’s in- 
sistance their good humour vanished, and, having thrown more than one 
meaning look at the perplexed burgher, two of the retainers turned full 
upon him, and bade him, in a peremptory tone, to keep his distance, and 
not intrude upon his betters. Van Diest in vain pleaded his inability to 
obey the mandate; and the loud, angry orders of the men, and Van 
Diest’s no less clamorous expostulations, at last attracted the attention of 
the foremost riders to what was passing in their rear. 

They turned round in their saddles, and Van Diest immediately recog- 
nised the three brothers Van-der-Noot, in whose way chance had once 
before thrown him. Having heard that they were determined Gueux, 
he wondered in his secret soul how they had hitherto escaped the fate 
that had overtaken so many of their party, and, above all, how they 
dared venture in the broad light of day on so frequented a thoroughfare; 
but he had shrewdness enough to betray no sign of recognition. 

‘“‘ What means this, my master?” said the elder Van-der-Noot, fiereely. 
‘‘ What prompts you thus to dog persons of quality ? Is it the wish to 
have your bones broken?” 

“‘ Not so, messire,” answered Van Diest. ‘ Chance, not design, I as- 
sure you, has made your way and mine the same thus far.” 
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“ And whither are you going ?” continued the Lord of Rysoire, in a 
stern tone. “ We will see how far chance or design may be guilty in 
this matter.” 

“I am for the abbey of Groenendael,” was the answer. 

_“ And what business takes you there?’’ continued the uncourteous 
interrogator, abruptly. 

Certainly, had Van Diest refused to answer so irrelevant a question, 
he would have had right on his side; but, as it happened that he had not 
might also, he judged it more expedient to satisfy fully the cavalier’s in- 
quisitiveness as to his movements and motives. 

“ You call yourself a Fleming, and wish to see the Duke of Alba!” 
exclaimed Conrad Van-der-Noot, with a scornful look. “ It is such de- 
generate Batavians as this,” he said, turning to his younger brothers, 
‘* whose once red blood flows now like milk in their veins, who suffer the 
Spanish bloodhounds to tear them limb from limb without even so much 
as showing the resistance of a cur! But I warn you, sirrah, if we again 
find you on our track, whether you be following your own road or ours, 
we will give you cause to rue the meeting.” 

So saying, the fiery youth bestowed a contemptuous glance on Van 
Diest and his wilful brute, and, spurring their steeds, the whole party 
pushed forward at a hand-gallop. 

Somewhat sobered, either by the remonstrance of the Van-der-Noots, 
or the unwonted pace of their quadrupeds, Cornelia watched their depar- 
ture with pricked ears and expanded nostrils. Van Diest chose to put 
upon her motions a construction of his own, which had, at least, the ad- 
vantage of escaping controversy. 

“You are right, Cornelia ; a factious set they are, and it will never do 
to tread on their heels, my girl. Yet, for all their speaking so high, I 
would rather have my own head on my shoulders than that of any 
ae ye among them—TI think it all the likelier to remain 
there.” 

By this time Van Diest had dismounted, and was leading Cornelia to 
the roadside, that, by indulging her with a little grass, he might gain 
time to let the party so little congenial get considerably ahead of him; 
and while his mare was regaling herself with the rich herbage, he busied 
his mind with the !atest subjects of meditation that chance had thrown 
in his way. What could induce the Van-der-Noots to throw themselves 
in the path of the very being they had most reason to dread and avoid ? 
And what made them so jealous of being approached on the king’s high- 
way? There was something unaccountable in these apparent contra- 
dictions. Why, if desirous of concealment, pursue an open road? And 
if it was no object with them, why care for accidental encounters ? 

These thoughts puzzled Van Diest; and though it may be inferred 
from his very slight, and not very agreeable acquaintance with the par- 
ties concerned, that the matter could not deeply interest him, yet so 
much did the circumstances pique his curiosity that he resolved, if pos- 
sible, to sift the matter, always with care to do so at the least possible 
risk to himself. Thinking that he had by this time allowed them sufli- 
cient start, and that he might be able to keep them in view without 
attracting their notice, he remounted, and, by a little coaxing, persuaded 
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Cornelia to move forward at such a pace as should enable him to execute 
his contemplated manceuvre. 

Thus, for a time, he succeeded in keeping them in sight from a safe 
distance, up to the forest and through its principal avenue, until the 
Van-der-Noots struck off into a bridle-path diverging from the main 
road. But Van Diest happened to know the forest thoroughly, and was 
sure that after many windings and turnings this by-path led to a large 
clearing close behind the abbey. 

Making no doubt but that this was their aim, and that they only took 
a roundabout way to avoid observation, still intent upon watching their 
movements, and trusting that his own knowledge of localities would 
enable him to do so unseen, Van Diest plunged deeper into the wood; 
but though convinced he was moving in the right direction, he soon lost 
all traces of the Van-der-Noots. 

The stillness of the forest was here unbroken; but this stillness, so 
dear to romantic minds, had no charm for Van Diest. He was one of 
that numerous class of persons who soon weary of solitary musings, and 
like any company rather than none. Thus, despite the sylvan beauty of 
the scene, he gradually fell into a sort of drowsy mood, in which, from 
her slackening pace, Cornelia seemed to sympathise, until a hum of 
voices, proceeding from no great distance, roused both from their list- 
lessness, which the heat of the day perhaps favoured. Van Diest’s first 
feeling was one of alarm, so startling was the contrast of these sounds to 
the previous breathless silence. He drew up his mare. ‘I must be 
close upon the Groenendael,” thought he; “and yet this place is un- 
familiar to me.” 

This part of the forest was so thickly wooded, that except the vista 
before him, and which was silent and lonely as that through which he 
had hitherto passed, he could perceive nothing; but on looking more 
sharply about him, and availing himself of a break through the branches, 
he ascertained that his suppositions were correct—the clearing he was in 
search of lay close at hand. As near as he could judge, more than three 
hundred st clad from head to foot in steel, ap literally wedged 
within its narrow space. Their countenances were fierce and haggard, and 
he was at a loss, as he gazed on them, to guess who or what they were ; 
but almost at the same moment, recognising among them the three Van- 
der-Noots, he remembered the reports in circulation about the “ wild 
Gueux,” and began to fear he had fallen into an ambush. Noiselessly, 
therefore, turning Cornelia’s head, he was about to betake himself to 
flight, when suddenly a man stood before him and laid a firm grasp upon 
his bridle. 

“ Holla! softly, my master,” said a deep rough voice. ‘ Who are 
you? Have you the password ?” 

“Oh! Is it you, Simon?” answered Van Diest. “ What a fright 
you have given me, man! Thank God, it is only you! Now let me pass, 
for the Virgin's sake, before any one else discovers me.” 

“ Ay, truly, Master van Diest,” replied the man, relaxing his hold, but 
not withdrawing it altogether ; ‘ and are you, too, one of us ?” 

** I don’t know what you men the word us, Simon, but for God’s 
sake let me pass,” urged the agitated Van Diest. ‘ You have often said 
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I have done you many a good turn in my day ; I will consider the balance 
even if you but let me go.” 

“ You say well, Master van Diest, and I should be right sorry if any 
evil befel you ; but God knows I am as glad to throw my eyes on you at 
this hour as if you were the father confessor at my death-bed. I never 
was in such a need of counsel, and you needs must give it me.”’ 

“ Nay, nay,” said Van Diest; ‘‘ come to me in Brussels, [ will then 
give you my very best advice, and assistance to boot if you will. This is 
not the time or place.” 

“ | may not choose a better,” replied the man, resolutely holding the 
rein, “‘ for I may never live to return to Brussels. We are here on a 
fearful business, Master van Diest; and though they call it justice, I 
cannot help thinking it very like murder! We are lying in wait for the 
Duke of Alba; you understand—he comes with but a slender retinue, a 
mere handful they say. We are to surprise them, and—you under- 
stand—now though they say it is for the good of the country, I cannot 
help thinking it a great sin and a fearful deed !” 

“« It is—it is,” said Van Diest ; “ the more need I should be off !” 

** But I am placed here as vidette,” urged the man. 

Van Diest perceived the man’s hold slacken, whether from design or 
not he did not pause to inquire, but by a sudden effort he shook himself 
free, and for the first time in her life put Cornelia to her mettle. Though 
habitually a timid horseman, the exigency of the moment inspired him 
with unwonted energy; and he urged the amazed brute onwards 
at a rate that might well have made her doubt the identity of her 
rider. 

It was not until he had completely cleared the long and silent glade, 
and emerged upon the high road, that Van Diest dared to look back for 
the pursuers, the sound of whose horses’ hoofs his imagination had con- 
jured up the whole way close at his heels; but as far as his <a could 
range, not an individual was visible, and well satisfied on this head, he 
determined to return to Brussels with all convenient speed, and thus avoid 
becoming either witness of, or party to, a deed which his soul abhorred. His 
honest, downright principles and unsophisticated piety knew of no pal- 
liating name or good purpose with which to gild a crime. Pale and 
trembling with horror at the very thought of what was about to happen, 
he rode on like one half unconscious of what he was about. 

The green trees of the forest began to give way to a more open coun- 
try, and he thought himself well out of the affair, when he perceived 
what, at that moment, he would have least desired to see. 

The Duke of Alba, accompanied by his sons and a few gentlemen and 
pages, was leisurely advancing along the road ; and neither he nor any 
of his companions wore harness, nor had arms of any kind, except the 
rapier, which in those days was never laid aside. 

Van Diest’s heart beat violently as he thus scanned the party. There 
was the enemy of his country, a man who murdered ruthlessly with the 
law in his hand; the cruel minister of a cruel tyrant; one whose death 
might free the Netherlands, at least for a time, from its sufferings ; might 
spare torrents of human blood. Was it real humanity to save one that 
hundreds might perish ?. These sophisms rose to Van ‘Diest’s mind ; but 
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his sound sense and Christian feeling overcame them. Here was a man 
about to pass through a thick wood where others were lying in ambush 
to take his life. If he suffered him to proceed and warned him not, 
although not the actual instrument of crime, he became as guilty as the 
murderers themselves. Van Diest hesitated no longer; but, keeping the 
middle of the road, prepared to meet the duke face to face. As the cold, 
haughty countenances of the Spaniards came nearer to view fresh doubts 
occurred to him. Was it safe, either for good or for evil, to thrust him- 
self on the path of men so violent as the duke and his sons? 

At that moment the eye of Ferdinand of Toledo fell, first upon the 
mare, and then upon the rider, and turning to the duke, he said : 

“ With your leave, my noble father, I will ride forward and discover 
what this man would of us. His bearing is suspicious. It were better 
that I rid the road of him before you come up.” 

The good angel of the duke, or the evil one of the Low Countries, 
prompted Alba at that minute. 

“No, fair son,” he said, casting his piercing eye on the still distant 
figure of Van Diest. ‘ By his dress yon man should be of a pacific 
character—at any rate, he is not worthy our knightly notice. If he 
really desire aught of us, we will pass him over to Nunez.” 

Don Fernando bowed in silent acquiescence, and the duke, still led on 
by his better genius, kept in a straight line with Van Diest, so that he 
came full upon the burgher, whose obvious distress, and frequent looks 
towards the forest, seemed to indicate a man under the influence of some 
terror. 

“ Well, man, why stand you there staring instead of making way?” 
said Fernando of Toledo, in a harsh tone. 

‘For God’s sake, my lord duke, ride not forward to-day; go not to 
the abbey —there’s death in the path,” rapidly exclaimed Van Diest, ad- 
dressing the duke without even noticing his son. 

‘The man is mad—stark, staring mad!” exclaimed the Grand Prior 
of Castille. 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the duke, interposing between his fiery sons and Van 
Diest; ‘‘ there may be more sense in his words than you fancy, and 
more honesty too. Something of this I have heard before; and it was 
to show my contempt of such menaces that I came to-day thus thinly 
attended.”’ 

‘‘ There is, then, some real danger at hand ?” said the Prior of Cas- 
tille, roused by these words. 

“Doubt it not, noble lords,” said Nunez, now raised to the dignity of 
a gentleman attendant on the duke’s person. ‘“‘ The duke has received 
repeated warnings, but would neither credit nor heed them.” 

‘Then we must insist, my lord,” said Don Federigo, “ upon your 
returning to Brussels; for we are certainly not in sufficient force to repel 
violence.” 

“ We will see that anon,” said the duke. “ So you think the danger 
imminent?” he continued, turning to Van Diest. 

“ Alas! my lord duke, what can a few men, without means of defence, 
do against hundreds armed to the teeth ?” 

Scarcely had the words escaped him than Van Diest repented having 
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ken them. He desired, indeed, to warn the duke ; but to deliver up 
the Gueux to his vengeance had never entered his thoughts. He would 
gladly have got away; but in a moment he found himself in a circle, of 
which he and the duke formed the centre. He now bitterly lamented 
his conscientious impulse; for feeling certain the duke would desire to 
extract from him a great deal more information than he was willing or 
able to give, and knowing how little scrupulous he was in the means by 
which to obtain his aim, 4 gave himself up for lost. He would, perhaps, 
be led back to Brussels, to torture, to death. Lucky it was for the poor 
burgher that his outward man did not betray the full extent of his inward 
agitation. 

“ How many hundreds did you say ?” demanded the duke. 

Van Diest suddenly bethought himself that, his error being committed, 
it were best, if possible, to alarm Alba, and answered, unhesitatingly: 

‘* Several hundreds, it seemed to me, but I could not count them.” 

“ And armed ?” 

“« Mounted and equipped as if for battle, my lord.” 

“ And knew you none of them?” 

“ So please you, my lord duke, I know nothing but what I have said,” 
— an Diest. “ Were I on the rack I could not say more; and 
orgive me for reminding your highness that this is not the place for 
you to listen to a long story. Your enemies may be expecting reinforce- 
ment.” 

“ He is right, my lord,” urged the grand prior. ‘ For God’s sake let us 
back to Brussels ; when we are once safe within the walls there will be 
time to sift this matter further.” 

“Thank you for your advice, fair son,” said Alba, ‘ But I fain 
would know more of this man. Your name ?” he continued, in a tone 
that seemed to bode no good to the trembling citizen. 

Giles Van Diest, late of Antwerp, my lord.” 

“ A merchant, of course?” inquired the duke. 

Van Diest bowed his assent. 

“* Well, there is truth stamped on your face; I believe your story; I 
will act upon it and return to Brussels instantly. Now tell me what 
boon would you have of me? You have, perhaps, this day saved my life. 
The Duke of Alba must not remain indebted to one of your country. 
Let your demand be what it may, it shall be granted. Speak at once, 
and do not hesitate.” 

Van Diest was taken by surprise, but the hurry of the moment carried 
him along. Dismounting and kneeling before the duke, he said : 

“ Oh! if you are willing to grant me aught, my lord, grant me one 
poor life—a citizen of Antwerp like myself—an fi and innocent 
man—Cornelius van Meeren.” 

“ Heed him not, my lord, I entreat you,” said Don Federigo; “ time 
presses.” 

“We will take our own leisure,” answered the duke, haughtily. “It is 
strange,” he continued, turning to Nunez, “ how many people have 
already petitioned me for that man ; it was but this morning that the 
wer who is now taking my portrait preferred the same request. 

ut I think I remember me it was too late—how is it, Nunez?” 

“His name was on the list for yesterday’s execution, my lord,” said 
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Nunez. ‘“ I remember this the more particularly, from the circumstance 
of my having shown it this morning to the painter.” 

“ You see, my friend,” said Alba, “ it is not in my power to gratify 
‘ou in this matter. The man is dead, and I cannot bring him back to 
life. Ask another boon.”’ 

At this sudden announcement of his friend's fate, Van Diest’s spirits 
kindled with indignation and sorrow. 

“* He was innocent!” he exclaimed bitterly, raising his hands and 
eyes to heaven in mute appeal against this new act of barbarity, and 
with a sudden impulse he again addressed the duke : 

** Yes, my lord, I have another boon to ask; I would fain leave this 
country. The edicts alone keep me here; give me but the means of 
departure, it is the greatest favour you can confer.” 

“ I think the man dares to be insolent,” said the grand prior. 

“ Silence!” exclaimed the duke. ‘ And you, Nunez, you have, or 
ought to have, some ready-signed passes about you; hand me one in- 
stantly.” 

The tone of the duke was authoritative, and Nunez, with a rapid 
movement, produced the desired document. Alba, unmoved by the un- 
suppressed impatience of all around him, glanced over it. 

“ Here is,” said he, handing it to Van Diest, “a safe conduct. It will 
procure you free passage through all our fortresses and ports. You will 
observe it bears a blank which you may fill up with your own name. 
There, take it, and depart as soon as may be. That you have this day 
saved my life, I feel certain, and I would not willingly be constrained to 
take yours. Now, gentlemen, let us back to Brussels as speedily as you 
lease.” 

, Long after the sound of the galloping horses had died away, Van 
Diest remained standing in the middle of the road, by the side of Cor- 
nelia, with the open pass in his hand, the very image of perplexity and 
concern. But though stunned by the news of his poor friend's fate, his 
personal fears revived when he recollected the meaning look with which 
Alba had accompanied his advice of a ag departure. Yes, doubtless, 
this affair would be inquired into, and no choice left him but that of de- 
livering up himself or others to death. No time was to be lost—he 
would start before night-fall—nay, he would barely give himself time for 
one last interview with Kay, and then make, as rapidly as possible, for 
the coast. 

Van Diest loitered not by the road, nor lingered in the town; but 
with even more than his usual sagacity hurried over his parting with Kay, 
the only delay he allowed himself, and was leaving Brussels by the oppo- 
site gate precisely as Alba's troops were about to scour the forest of 
Soignes. 
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THE WELSH AT CASTLE RHYDLAND. 


I 


“PEACE, peace, my son! Thy purpose is worthy of thee, worthy of a 
descendant of the mighty Hereward, but force not thy father’s consent to 
its performance. Peace, peace! Into submission and vassalage have 
these proud Normans tutored us ; and, however the steed might once ill- 
brook the bit, he hath been tamed unto obedience. I will submit to mine 
estate. Let the Norman vent his spleen on the fallen Thane—it is the last 
storm of oppression which shall pass over this white head. The measure of 
my years is full. I have lived to behold my country subjugated, my people 
scattered, and their name become a byword on their native soil ; yea, 
lived to toil, as a simple socman, on those lands over which my fathers 
ruled, and it little matters where my few remaining years be passed. Let 
them drag me to their dungeon, and load these feeble limbs with fetters, 
Norman hate, my son, will not be appeased so long as one Englishman 
remaineth in the realm. John, the king, poureth oil upon the flame, 
and Saxons are ranked with Jews, as aliens, and the hunted ones of the 
earth.” 

Thus spoke a patriarchal-looking Saxon who sat in his homestead, one 
summer's evening, on the fair lands of Halton. The object of his ad- 
dress was a young man of prepossessing appearance, and whose freedom 
and superiority of mien did not agree with his station. His blue eye, 
light hair, and peculiar dress, betrayed his race, and the resemblance 
which his features bore to those of the old man, his parentage. 

The patriarch, as he paused, shook his thin locks, and groaned with 
bitterness. The youth drew his settle nearer to the heavy, rudely-hewn 
chair of his father, and replied : 

“Yea, yea—hate, turmoil, tyranny, war—these are let loose upon the 
land, and they stalk abroad like fiends just broken from their arch sire’s 
warding. Men said openly in the troublous times of Stephen and the 
Queen Maud that Christ and his saints slept; surely the saying might 
now be soothly repeated. But hist!—fret not, my father. Thou hast a 
son to ward off this last blow of the Norman oppressor. Low as thou 
art fallen, the dungeon shall not gape for thee. The amerciament is 
heavy ; but seven years of service on my part will clear it. Cheer up, 
sweet sire! Give thy son but thy consent and thy benison, and he will 
depart, firm in purpose, and content in mind.” 

Again the old man groaned heavily. 

“Oh Celdic, my son! my son ! Can I utter the consenting words which 
shall send thee forth to waste thy youth, for my sake, in toil and slavery ? 
Nay, nay, mine was the offence, be mine the punishment. The arrogant 
Norman may levy his amerciament, and, in default of coin, sentence me 
to the dungeon ; but not on thee shall thy father’s trespass be visited, 
my noble boy! I am old, and smitten down even to the dust, and there 
remaineth scarce one who would ask where Thunsig, the Thane of 
Halton, had drawn his last breath. Then let me forth—let them bind me 
—let them close me in the darkest dungeon, and they shall find that the 
spirit of the Saxon is crushed beyond repining, if they do but leave thee 
unscathed. Yield thee to thy father’s prayer. Let it not be said that a 
son of the great Hereward wore the iron badge of thraldom, and lived.” 
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“ Better were it thus told,” returned the youth, “than that Hereward’s 
son had beheld his aged sire languish in hopeless durance and made not 
an effort to deliver him. Thou art feeble, my father, and captivity would 
speedily bring thy days to aclose. And shall thy death lie upon my 
conscience? Shall I think that I might have prolonged thy days, and did 
not? Oh! an’ thou lovest thy son, let him pursue that path which duty 

inteth out to him. I know well the heart of our stern lord, the Vayasor 
Le Mont. He would see thee die in thy chains ere he would lighten the 
amerciament by a silver farthing. One only means of paying it remaineth 
unto us. My services, as a slave, during the period of seven years would 
balance the debt, and deliver thee from this peril. Then withhold not thy 
consent. Am I not young —vigorous—and could life’s best years be more 
worthily employed than in labouring to save a father from durance and 
from death ?” 

‘Seven years—seven years!’’ the patriarch repeated ; “ shalt thou 
toil for seven weary years with the stripes of the goad upon thy back, the 
collar of serfhood around thy neck, and the iron entering even into thy 
soul? Oh Celdic! Celdic! wilt thou add anguish to thy father’s wrung 
heart ? wilt thou tear from him the last staff left to support his fainting 
steps ? the only tie binding him to a desolate life? Oh—oh that I had 
died before this cruel strait came upon us !”’ 

“ Be comforted, sweet sire !’’ said the youth, affectionately taking the 
hand of his almost heartbroken parent; “ little would thy son deserve 
the name did he suffer even thy entreaties to shake his purpose. I am 
not blind to the hardships of slavery, but happier shall I be, even under 
the goad, than if I sat here, and knew that thou wert pining in the dun- 
geon. Prithee, peace! Give me not the pain of hearkening to thy 
prayers and repinings. Hath not the Vavasor Le Mont consented already 
to my offer? Have I not sworn by Hereward (and when did any of our 
race break that oath ?) that I will remain true to my resolve? Pardon 
me, my sire, an’ I thus run counter to thy wishes ; it is not often that 
this charge can be brought against me.” 

“ No, no!” cried the old Saxon. “ Obedient hast thou been from thy 
childhood upwards. Oh! very dutiful hast thou been unto me, my son! 
strengthening thy sire in thy strength—making him to feel youthful in 
thy youth—cheering him with thy hopeful endurance and never-swerving 
love! Benisons on thee, my boy! Heaven return unto thee, even a hun- 
dred-fold, that which thou hast rendered unto me!”’ 

Overcome by multiplied sorrows, and by the struggles of a spirit, 
noble though crushed, the old man sank upon his son’s shoulder, and 
wept bitterly. Celdic’s attempts to soothe and cheer him were inter- 
rupted by a voice without. The low door of the humble homestead was 
opened, and a man, enveloped in a cloak of Tarcilis, entered with a 
friendly salutation. | 

“ Welcome, Goodric!’’ said the patriarch, rising. ‘“ Low as the right- 
ful Thane of Halton hath fallen, he hath yet a cup of huff-cap and a seat 
by his hearth to offer to a friend. Kinsman, thou hast come upon us in 
a heavy hour. I did deem that the Norman had exhausted his spleen, 
but the heaviest blow hath he reserved for the last.” Ai 

‘‘ Nor come I with tidings to make thy heart lither,” said the visitor, 
as he removed his cloak, and took the settle to which Celdic motioned 
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him. “ The Vavasor Le Mont will hold his hall-mote on the second day 


hence.” 


Father and son started. 
“The second day!” repeated the former. ‘“ How so? A week inter- 


veneth between this and the day first appointed.” 

“ Thou sayst sooth, but word hath just come that public matters will 
oblige the Earl of Chester to hold his court some days sooner than is his 
custom. Wherefore the Baron of Halton, whose presence as constable 
and chief marshal will be required at Chester, will be compelled to hasten 
the celebration of his court-baron, and he hath issued notice to that effect 
among his vassals. Thus (since, by the system established in our land 
by the usurping Norman, the movements of each landholder are depen- 
dent on those of his superior, like so many strings in a maiden’s bodice) 
the vavasors are — to hold their hall-motes on the day followin 
the morrow. This, howbeit, would little concern us (our birth forbidding 
our attendance at the courts of these haughty Normans—St. Dunstan’s 
ban rest on the race!) but as the Vavasor Le Mont hath appointed thee 
to pay down the imposed amerciament on the day of the mote.”’ 

“ True, true,” cried the old man, clasping his hands; “and I am to 
pay it with my son’s freedom! Yea, thou mayst look upon me. Oh! 
kinsman, kinsman, the foolish boy would sell himself unto slavery for 
seven weary years, that his services may balance the debt, and save his 
old sire from the dungeon.” 

* Wilt thou so?” asked the Saxon, turning to Celdic, who, since his 
entrance, had sat grave and silent. ‘ What, Celdic? slavery? Canst 
thou so readily give up all? What of thy fair Winifride ?” 

The youth winced, as if some chord had been painfully jarred by the 
question. 

“ Peace, peace, Goodric,”’ he replied, in the same low tone in which 
the Saxon had addressed him; ‘ Winifride shrinketh not from the 
test—hers is no fickle heart. Prithee hold my sire in talk until my 
return.” 

He rose, and shrouding himself in a rude cloak of Tarcilis, hastily 
quitted the hut. Evening was closing in the landscape. A fitful wind 
was abroad, and drizzling rain fell incessantly. 

“T will see her,” he muttered, as he passed quickly on; “I will see 
her now, and so be strong to fight out to the last.” 

A few moments brought him to a homestead of larger build than 
common, and which seemed, indeed, by its strength and dimensions, to 
belong to a vavasor, as the more opulent vassals were named, rather than 
to a knight simple. Celdic’s summons at the stout gate was answered 
by a miserable-looking serf, who, after satisfying himself as to the epee | 
of the visitor, gave him admittance. Crossing the outer, the you 
entered the inner garth, wherein stood the garners, stables, and other 
offices. The strong, iron-clenched door of the homestead being unfastened, 
yielded to his hand, and Celdic found himself within the principal room, 
a large, rude, but withal comfortable apartment. The log-fire blazing 
on the hearth threw a ruddy gleam on the uncouth furniture and the 
burnished platters on the smoking board. At the head of the table sat 
the master, a rude Norman, in conversation with a guest; five stalwart 
sons sat on either side the board; the dependents, ¢. e. a damsel, two 
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men-at-arms, and three serfs, being seated (agreeable to ancestral 
custom) below the salt. 

Celdic, on his entrance, received no immediate greeting, but stood 
hesitatingly at the threshold. The Norman youths eyed him askance, 
and with no expression of good-will; but none spoke until the host, 
turning from his companion, saluted the Saxon roughly, but with 
cordiality. 

“What ho! Celdic, is that thyself? Why linger there as if thou 
wert a stranger, or unwelcome at my hearth? And ye, ye rude carles,” 
addressing his sons, “sit ye whispering and grimacing like so many 
joggleurs on a festival, and never a word of greeting for the youth. 
Advance, boy, hang up thy wet garments by the blaze, and then find 
thyself a place at the board. What, nay?” he added, as the youth 
civilly declined the offer, ‘then prithee quaff a cup of ale, stout as thine 
own re to cheer that brow of thine; thou seemest as triste as a 
monk during his fasting penance.” 

These words of the knight did not pass without giving some umbrage 
to his sons; while the Saxon divested himself of his wet cloak, and 
placed it to dry, they descanted upon them in an under tone, not caring 
that their remarks should be overheard by the party referred to. 

* As fain would I sit at meat with a Jew,” muttered the swarthy 
Bruno. ‘ That the land wanteth purifying is now all the cry; and it 
cometh sooth when a Saxon is exalted to sit at board with a Norman 
born, Out upon the race! Throw the dog the bone, and we shall have 
him clamouring for the meat anon.” 

“ What seeketh the Englishman here at this hour?” said another. 
“ T marked his visage fall when he saw that the seat of our fair kinswoman 
was void. Brethren, the kesterel sometimes aimeth to imitate the mount 
of the hawk; and we have heard of love which hath despised all pelf in 
the contract.” 

At this one or two of the youths, on whom, perhaps, the blue eyes and 
fair tresses of the gentle Winifride had not been without effect, kuit their 
brows; Bruno, whom the remark seemed chiefly to concern, uttered an 
oath, and darted a fierce look upon the Saxon. 

The situation of Celdic was far from pleasant. The old knight ap- 
peared to have forgotten his presence, and was again joking with his 
right-hand neighbour; and he wished not to intrude his company on the 
young boors, of whose gibes he had more than once been the object. 
He was preparing, in silence and melancholy, to withdraw into the ample 
chimney-ndck, when a young boy, whom he recognised as a favourite 
slave of the maiden Winifride, entered the room. The child passed up to 
the Saxon, and whispered in his ear: the two then withdrew. 

Let us now repair to the apartment which supplied the place of par- 
lour, or withdrawing-room, and which was distinguished by the name of 
the “matted chamber.” Uncouth would appear this boudoir to our 
modern belle. The window was of course destitute of the luxury of 
glass, for which linen dipped in amber was an ingenious substitute. The 
floor was covered with matting of an inferior description, but considered 
a luxury in that simple dwelling. The settles and table were carved, the 
facing of the chimney was ornamented by a neatly-cut engraving repre- 
senting the wassail-bowl and its votaries, but the rude walls were bare, 
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and at times the wind, which howled fitfully without, would whistle 
through the chinks. Not unfrequently a sudden gust would find its way 
down the chimney, and driving the smoke before it in an eddy, fill the 
apartment with it for some moments. Evidences of these accidents re- 
mained in the thin flakes which hung from the beams supporting the 
roof. 

At the table, and with her brow resting on her hand, sat a young 
maiden. Her dress betokened her race. Her kirtle, or cyrtle, being 
the innermost garment, was of linen. The tunic was long, with a deep 
border ; the sleeves were tight, and resting in close regular rolls to the 
wrists, were there confined by a bracelet. Over this was worn the gunna, 
or gown, a long, ample robe of the finest blue woollen, with loose sleeves, 
“ar confined round the waist simply by the girdle. The mantle, one of 
the chief articles of the Saxon female’s dress, was now, by reason of the 
season, dispensed with. This garment, when worn, covered the whole 

erson, and when looped up by the raised arms it formed a festoon in 

nt, very much resembling the ancient chasuble of the priesthood. The 
head-dress (haefodes roeyel) a veil of coloured linen, or silk, wrapped 
round the head and throat, was laid aside for the same reason. But the 
Saxon, unlike the Norman dames, seldom wore any head-gear within 
doors, and took pride in delicately curling and ornamenting their hair. 
Blue socca and unhege-scto (a kind of slipper) were concealed by the 
garments. 

The sweet, ingenuous features of the maiden were shaded by thought. 
Often raising her head, she glanced toward the door as if anxious for 
the appearance of some visitor. The sudden deepening of the hue of her 
cheek announced that the expected footstep was heard; and the next 
moment Celdic sat clasping the hand of his beloved, and gazing fondly 
into her face. 

** Methought that thy foot would be turned hitherward; therefore sent 
I young Edrie forth,” said the maiden. “Ah! Celdic, hast heard the 
late tidings—that the hall-motes are to be hastened by some days ?” 

“Yea,” replied the youth, “the tidings were brought unto us by 
Goodric of the Clough. I heard them with sadness, and yet with joy. 
On the second day hence must I give up liberty, and leave an aged sire 
to sit desolate by his hearth, and on that day also shall I receive that gift 
which I hold most precious on earth. The saints rain their choicest 
benisons on thee, my Winifride ! May they forfend that thou shalt ever 
have cause to regret the generosity and womanly devotion which leadeth 
thee to become the bride of the slave—a daughter unto his father !” 

** Dost speak of regret, Celdic ?” replied the maiden, as an ingenuous 
blush dyed her cheek. “ I have won a noble heart, and my aim shall be 
to render myself worthy of it. Sigh not for me. Oh! can I but share 
thy estate—soothe oe | sustain thee when thy heart is wrung, and thy 
spirit boweth beneath the rigours of slavery, I shall be happy !” 

“It would need but thy presence, oh my beloved, to render even serf- 
hood a blessed lot unto me. Oh! very dear hast thou been unto me 
from thy childhood—yea, from the early days when I aided thee to dress 
thy yule baby,* and gathered the freshest garland wherewith to decorate 


* To nurse the “yule baby” used to be a favourite custom among the little 
maidens at Christmas. 
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its cradle! But my heart reproacheth me for the ill requital which | 
would make for thy love. Thou speakest of hardships, but thou canst 
not conceive them to their full extent. Dear innocent, shall I bring 
upon thee the miseries of slavery—degradation—sufferings which thy 
tender frame could not but sink under! And should Heaven bless us 
with children, what agony to behold their little necks encircled by the 
ignominious collar-badge of thraldom to the Norman! Oh, my heart is 
heavy! Could I but feel that here thou wouldest have a home, with 
kindred hearts around thee, I would gladly go forth to toil, alone, until 
the seven years of service were expired. But nay—Bruno’s bride must 
thou become if thou tarriest here, or be subjected to persecution with 
which thy gentle spirit could not cope.” 

“It is so, Celdic, and being so, repining were vain. Although the 
testament of my father ordaineth that, if I wed not the rude Bruno, the 
patrimony to which | were otherwise entitled shall be forfeited to my 
young sister Editha, he did not bind me to an union which, perchance, 
he even then foresaw would prove unhappy. Then cheer up! Go forth 
to fulfil thy noble purpose. Unto thine is my destiny linked —to slavery 
will I follow thee, my husband, and if the saints reward righteous acts, 
happy days will yet be for us.” 


Il. 


Tue Vavasor Le Mont sat in his hall amid his dependents when Celdic 
advanced to deliver himself to slavery. ‘The ceremony was an affecting 
one, even to the Norman spectators, who were little wont to regard the 
subjugated natives with kindness or sympathy. The Saxon preserved his 
self-possession to a surprising degree. He was upheld by his purpose, 
and perhaps sterner feelings were at work, and prompted him to hide 
within his bosom that which he would not have exposed to the vulgar 
eye. 

"But when he knelt before the feudal tribunal—when, laying down the 
bow and the spear—the arms of a freeman—he was to take up the bill 
and the goad, the youth’s fortitude wavered. He clasped the weapons 
to his breast as if overcome by his strong and conflicting sensations. 
This burst of natural feeling, however, subsided, and the self-command 
which he had shown at the beginning of the ceremony did not desert him 
at its close. 

But the most touching scene yet remained. The aged Thunsig had 
not been present in the hall, the spectacle being too painful for him to 
sustain. When the youth came forth, clad in the gear, and wearing the 
collar, of the slave, the old man’s grief waxed uncontrollable. He 
swooned away; and when he revived it was only to hang upon his son’s 
shoulder, and utter the outpourings of parental anguish. The group— 
the aged and heartbroken father ; the son, supporting and encouraging ; 
the young and devoted bride—presented a subject worthy of the acon 

A few days after this the fair city of Chester was the scene of expen- 
sive and riotous festivity. It was Midsummer-eve, the vigil of St. John 
Baptist ; a feast which was observed throughout the kingdom, and, per- 
haps, particularly in this town, with rejoicings scarce inferior to those 
which celebrate the merry time of Yule. At this season a great con- 
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course of yagrants and persons of loose character were wont to assemble 
at the city; the cause of which may be traced up to the time of Edward 
the Confessor, when Leofric, Earl of Chester, among other grants to the 
abbey of St. Werburg, established a fair on that saint’s festival, and 
ordained, in his honour, that whatever rogues should assemble in the 
city during that solemnity should be safe, provided that they committed 
no new misdemeanor. 

The city, we have said, was the scene of mirth and tumult. The 
door of every dwelling was decorated with green birch, the waving 
fennel, orpin, and the like ; and amid the fresh foliage were wreathed 
garlands of gay and beautiful flowers. The fronts of the houses of many 
of the burgesses were hung with arras and tapestry of gay and vivacious 
colours; tables stood at every door, laden with meats and beverages to 
profusion, of which passengers were hospitably invited to partake. In 
the free spaces of the streets, and other favourable spots, were erected 

eants representing forests, caves, palaces, and castles, and mingling 
gods, devils, buffoons, nymphs, satyrs, and personages famous in legends, 
in romance, and heathen mythology, in grotesque confusion. 

Minstrels, joggleurs, bands of strollers of every description, burgesses, 
artisans, slaves—all the population of that great city thronged the streets. 
Bursts of uproarious laughter, shouts, and acclamations arose from every 
quarter; and mingled with these the ringing of bells, the thundering of 
drums, and the confused strains of music, stunned the ear. 

But the tumult appeared to reach its height when the cry arose— 
“The Lord of Misrule goeth on his parade! The Lord of Misrule 
passeth !” The ery found echo from a thousand ready throats. On 
swept the crowd, roaring and rushing, and receiving increase from every 
street, by the numbers who hastened in one direction, eager to witness 
the great spectacle of the day. 

Through the principal street of the city marched the procession which 
caused all this eagerness and excitement. Foremost went a company of 
musicians and morrice-dancers; the “‘ grand master of mischief,” the 
Lord of Misrule, came next, surrounded and followed by his henchmen, 
near a hundred in number, attired in grotesque liveries of the gaudiest 
colours, and bedecked with scarfs, flaunting ribbons, and lace. Bells 
placed in alternate rows on their arms, legs, and on some forming a 
girdle around their waists, jingled at every motion. The hobby-horses 
and dragons succeeded, frolicking and skirmishing among the crowd ; and 
the procession was closed by a motley train of henchmen, drummers, and 
minstrels. On marched the procession! with drums beating, minstrels 
vieing with each other in raising most discord, with singing, and the 
utterance of buffoonery and low jests calculated to amuse the vulgar, and 
attended by the riotous shouts and cheers of the populace. 

Hark! pealing suddenly through the air, penetrating to the most 
distant corners of the city, and checking, as by a spell, the clamours of 
the revellers, rings out the warning of the immense alarum-bell! Again 
and again booms the portentous signal! Bewilderment stamped on every 
face and paralysing every limb, the throng stood speechless, each man 
gazing into his neighbour’s face as for an explanation of the sound. 


Then the buzz of excitement arose, wild conjecture, and cries of con- 
fusion, 
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“I marked a young Saxon serf, Celdic, the son of Thunsig,” said a 
loud voice; “I marked him enter the Bridge Gate with hasty steps, with 
garb soiled, with mien portending him the bearer of no common tidings.” 

At this juncture, one part of the crowd was greatly agitated—a hum 
was heard—a murmuring—and then the cry, ** The herald appeareth ! 
now for the solving of the riddle! To the market-place! to the market- 

lace!” 

In the market-place, and attended by a body of guards of the Earl of 

Chester’s household, stood the herald. After a loud flourish of trumpets, 

silence being proclaimed among the vast and excited assembly, he issued 
roclamation in the following words : 

‘* Tidings have been conveyed unto John de Lacy, constable of this 
city, that Randal, Earl of Chester, our good lord, hath been suddenly sur- 
prised and besieged by the Welsh in the castle of Rhydland, where he now 
abideth in great peril. Now, John de Lacy, in concert with other faith- 
ful vassals of our good lord, hath devised an expedient for his deliverance, 
in carrying which into effect all hearers are prayed to take part. It is 
clietdh that every man within this city do hereupon take in his hand 
drum, herion, trumpet, pipe, or other minstrel's instrument, and placing 
himself under the banner of the constable, do so march against the Welsh, 
leaving the issue in God’s hands.” 

Difficult to believe as this incident may appear, it bears the stamp of 
strong traditional evidence—nay, of history. We are told that when this 
strange army, led on by the ingenious Baron of Halton, with drums beat- 
ing, herions playing, with all the instruments wielded in their doughty 
hands, screaming, braying, and clapping in hideous discord, appeared 
before the Welsh, that brave people were so confounded and terrified at the 
unusual mode of warfare that they instantly decamped, and left the libe- 
rated Earl of Chester to come forth, and thank in person his motley but 
firm-purposed deaverers. 

It is said that this incident led to the institution of the famous 
“ Minstrels’ Court.” 

Celdic was the fortunate messenger who bore the news of their lord’s 
danger to the faithful burghers of Chester. Despatched on an errand to 
the spot, he had witnessed the appearance of the Welsh before the castle, 
and hastening to the city, immediately gave the alarm. 

Need we add that the earl was not backward in testifying his gratitude 
to the youth? The birth of the Saxon rendered his advancement to any 
office difficult; but a few days after, Celdic, no longer wearing the badges 
of thraldom, might have been seen wending from the castle of the Baron 
of Halton. From that time the Saxon prospered surprisingly. The 
good old Thunsig lived to behold fair-haired grandchildren sport about 
his knee, and on each returning vigil of the Baptist he religiously offered 
a taper at the saint’s shrine. 
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THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 


AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


XII. 


WHILE speaking thus, Renac had taken a step forward. Emile quickly 
drew from his pocket the chisel which had served him on another occa- 
sion, and pressing its point against Renac’s chest, cried : 

“‘ Don’t advance, or as truly as 1am an honest man, and you a villain, 
I will give you three inches of steel.” 

Spite of the savage fury which contracted his features, Renac stopped, 
hesitated, and ended by falling back. 

‘« Citizens,” Emile Lursiedly continued, ‘1 am neither a false patriot 
nor a traitor. I swear to you that you run no danger, and that the 
secret of your deliberations will be rigorously preserved. If Citizen 
Renac roars like a wild beast, and accuses me of treason, do not believe 
he fears spies and informers. Does a spy cry out or denounce himself ? 
No! Citizen Renac does not fear that he will find an informer here; but 
he recognised the voice you heard for a woman’s, and he is afraid this 
woman is a young girl he has long loved and followed, and whom he 
still loves. Phis, citizens, is the real motive that sets the mighty patriot 
Renac in emotion—this is why he tries to persuade you that I betra 
and sell you. Come, citizens, take pity on Renac’s jealousy; help him 
to burst open the door I defend, in order that it may be proved that the 
woman concealed in this room is not Lucie Gallier.” 

These explanations, given by Emile with an accent of profound con- 
viction, momentarily appeased his hearers’ irritation. 

“ He lies, he lies!’ Renae cried repeatedly, with a rage which proved 
exactly that his adversary had spoken the truth. 

Emile’s assertions consequently maintained their air of truth, in spite 
of his antagonist’s furious mein and in favour of this diversion there 
was a truce between the belligerent parties. Renac himself was silent, 
and as it were trying to pass an insurmountable barrier, he remained 
some time in the attitude of a man studying his situation. At the close 
of this species of aside, his face glowed with a beam of joy, which imme- 
diately gave way to sardonic but impenetrable coolness. 

“‘ Well then,” he said, “ I am jealous! But if, in truth, Lucie Gallier 
is concealed in the room, nothing prevents Citizen Emile from showing 
her to the citizen president of the committee, the more so as Lucie does 
not hide her love br Emile, and has already visited him more than once. 
Citizen,” he added, addressing the president, ‘‘ are you not our chief, 
and ought you not to watch over our safety? You know Lucie Gallier, 
president : enter that room alone, tell me if I was wrong in accusing 
Citizen Emile of treason, and | agree to confess my fault ; but till then 
1 have a right to keep my own opinion, and repeat that Citizen Emile is 
a false patriot and a traitor.” 

Emile felt the blow was driven home, for he again convulsively clutched 
his chisel. 

“* Citizen Renac’s remarks are correct,” the president said. “ Citizen 
Emile, will you allow me to enter this room alone ?” 

“No,” said Emile. 
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“The person in there then is not Lucie Gallier ?” 

“ No,” Emile again said. 

“You see,” Renac roughly interrupted them, “ he wished to free 
himself by entrapping me; he has cheated you.” 

* And who may the woman be whom you take so much interest in 
concealing ?” the president asked. ‘ Answer, Citizen Emile.” 

Emile was silent. This silence revived the suspicions which had for 
an instant been calmed; all eyes were fixed on the young workman 
with an expression of doubt which threatened an approaching explosion. 

“‘ Who is this female?” the president repeated. 

“ And what right have you to ask me ?” Emile at length said. “Am 
I compelled to sacrifice a woman’s honour to your unjust distrust ?” 

A general murmur greeted this protest against a power which, in the 
terms of the club rules, should be exercised without appeal or control. 

‘* Citizen,” the president remarked, ‘I know my duty, and will fulfil it. 
I will see this woman whose name you so obetinately conceal ; I will 
enter this room in spite of you, if requisite.” : 

“Do not stir,” said Emile, half frantic. 

“Citizens, steel against steel!” said the president, drawing a knife 
concealed beneath his waistcoat. 

At the same moment seven other knives gleamed simultaneously. 

“Now, Citizen Emile, I give you a minute for reflection,” the presi- 
dent said, checking by a look the impatience of his colleagues. 

However great the workman’s resolution might be, he could not dis- 
pense with reflecting that he was alone against seven equally resolute and 
armed men ; his defeat was, therefore, inevitable. Besides, in suffering 
himself to be killed, he ensured and accelerated the princess's destruction 
instead of her safety. 

*« Citizens,” he at length said, “I will present to you the female whose 
acquaintance you desire so much to form; but you will, I trust, permit 
me to prepare her for the interview.” 

While thus speaking, Emile entered the bedroom, chisel in hand, still 
ready to strike down the first who dared to follow him. No one did so, 
either because all felt the propriety of the delay he asked, or because no 
one desired to take the initiative in the attack. The princess was still 
standing near the bed, and was only a little paler than when Emile 
quitted her. Since the moment when her emotion tore the cry of dis- 
tress from her, she had recovered, if not all her presence of mind, still a 
spark of that nervous energy which never abandons women. 

“ And you, too,” she said to Emile, when he approached her—* you, 
too, voted the death of your queen !” 

“I did my duty,” the workman said ; “and now, madame, listen to 
me. Our moments are counted, and I ought not to conceal from you 
that our situation is desperate. In an instant, madame, your life will 
be on the hazard of a die. If any one of those who await you has 
already seen you and recognises you, then recommend your soul to God, 
for you are lost without resource, and myself too. Though you may 
protest that chance effected all, and that you were ignorant of what was 
going to take place here—though you may swear never to divulge what 
you have heard—your efforts would be useless to save you. You are a 
great lady, a friend of the queen’s, and would not be believed. You 
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will meet the fate of spies, and I of traitors : we should both be killed. 
But it is possible, madame, that you may not be recognised, and, in that 
case, your safety will depend on yourself. If you possess courage and 
coolness, you are saved. But be careful not to contradict me by look, 
word, or gesture. You are about to appear before suspicious judges, and 
remember that your life is in their hands.” 

This was all said in a low voice, so as to be only heard by the princess. 

“‘ Now come, madame,” Emile added, taking the young woman’s hand, 
which trembled in his own—“ come, and prevent your heart from beating, 
your hand from shaking, your eye from seeking support from heaven. 
Come—come !” 

At this awful moment the princess furnished a proof of that energy 
she revealed later still more patently, and wr thats like a woman who 
knows how to die. When she walked into the centre of the threatening 
group about to decide her fate, her face was pale, but calm ; her features 
affected, but not agitated; and ‘her downcast eyes, her sadly smiling 
mouth, only evinced a feeling of wounded modesty. When Emile saw 
all the eyes of his colleagues fastened simultaneously on the princess, an 
icy coldness seized on his heart; he trembled lest a voice should pro- 
nounce the frightful words, “I know her!” and, like a gamester who 
has risked his present and his future on a single cast of the dice, he 
murmured in his agony, “ Lost or won?” 

The looks of his eight colleagues only expressed a species of astonish- 
ment and hesitation; and all were silent, even Renac, who had fixed his 
eyes on the princess with more avidity than all the rest. 

“Won!” Emile said in his heart; “they have not recognised her !” 
And he looked maliciously at Renac, as if to make his victory sweeter 
by enjoying the disappointment of the vanquished. 

The latter did not stir; his face, usually so agitated, wore the impas- 
sibility of stone, and his closed lips seemed to prevent his words from 
passing them. 

Still the republicans were not entirely disarmed. They did not know 
the female who appeared before them, and therefore could not, a priort, 
declare her guilty of premeditated treason, but this woman did not the 
less possess the secret of their sanguinary projects; and the statutes of 
the society commanded not only that treason should be punished, but 
indiscretion prevented. 

“Citizen Emile,” the president said, as interpreter and organ of all, 
‘you have done well in obeying the general will, and your readiness 
already militates in your favour. Still, I should en myself with 
not fully doing my Sete, did I not ask you one and a final question. If 
you desire us to believe in the discretion of the female here present, you 
must tell us frankly what ties connect her to you.” 

“She is my wife,” Emile said, without displaying any hesitation. 

“Is this true, citoyenne ?” the president asked the princess. 

** Yes!” she said, in a low voice. 

‘I was not aware that Citizen Emile was married,” one of the party 
objected. “ At what arrondissement did the ceremony take place ?” 

“I married her on a Sunday, in open day, beneath a clear sky,” said 
the workman, plagiarising by anticipation a remark which afterwards 
became celebrated from Marat’s lips. 
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There was a moment's silence, during which the princess’s embarrassed 
attitude and blushing face became the subject of a fresh examination. 
As long as only her life had been at stake, the noble young woman had 
neither trembled nor hesitated, but at this moment the instinct of 
modesty struggled within her against the fear of death, and she asked 
herself would it not be better to die than blush ? 

Emile, without looking at her, knew what was passing in her mind, 
and he therefore came to her help. 

“Citizen president,” he said, “it appears to me that your doubts must 
now be sufficiently cleared up, and that it would be ~—n proper to 
continue an interrogatory to which no woman could submit without 
embarrassment. I will be answerable for the citoyenne. Will you 
accept my bail ?” 

“Yes,” said the president, after a moment’s hesitation. “May God 
forbid our suspecting a patriot’s wife. Come, lift your eyes, citoyenne,” 
he added, approaching the princess familiarly, and trying to take her 
hand, which she hurriedly drew back. ‘ What, you are prudish, are 
you?” He then continued, with a change of tone, “ What a fine lady 
you have for a wife, Citizen Emile! Is she not a good patriot like 
yourself ?” 

“Yes, yes,” Emile interrupted quickly ; “but she is very young yet.” 

“ Answer me frankly, citoyenne,” the president continued, fixing his 
~ once more on the princess, “‘do you detest Capet and her family as 
we do?” 

Spite of himself, Emile trembled; the danger he an instant before 
fancied removed, now returned more threateningly than ever. He would 
have given worlds to hurry to the princess’s side and whisper in her ear 
the saving words: “‘ Remember! oh, remember!” But every eye was 
upon him—his movements were watched, and he saw himself reduced to 
wait, motionless and inactive, an answer the result of which he feared. 

“You do not reply, citoyenne?” the president went on to say, en- 
couraged by his colleagues ; ‘ you are an aristocrat, a moderate, a feuil- 
lantine, then ?” 

“ No,” the princess at length replied. 

“Then ery, ‘ Down with Capet.’ ” 

‘“<¢ Down with Capet,’” the princess murmured. 

“ Say, ‘ Down with the Austrian.’ ” 

This the princess also repeated, though she was forced to press both 
her hands on her heart to repress its beating. 

“‘ That is better,” said the president. ‘“ One question more, citoyenne. 
You know the crime we accuse the queen of—you heard her letter read— 
now I must have your opinion. What punishment does the queen merit ? 
—answer.” 

“ Death,’? murmured the princess, closing her eyes. 

“ Very well,” said the president. 

“You see that she is as good a patriot as yourself,” Emile observed, 
not concealing the joy which swelled his bosom. nih 

The princess alone seemed insensible, and, as it were, buried beneath 
the weight of her victory. Her last effort had annihilated her strength; 
her limbs trembled, her teeth chattered, her whole body displayed secret 
horror and remorse. Fortunately an unexpected diversion saved her, by 
distracting the attention of which she was the object. 
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A manly voice was heard singing on the stairs at full pitch, 


Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira! 

Les aristocrat! a !a lanterne : 
Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ga ira! 

Les aristocrat! on les pendra. 


The same voice drew rapidly nearer, and finished by breaking into 
a wild outburst at the door of Emile’s room. The singer then stopped 
and pronounced the incantation, the meaning of which the reader already 
knows: 

“ Fraternité, egalité et passe.” 

When the door was opened by virtue of these magic words, a man 
covered with perspiration, like the soldier of Marathon, rushed into the 
midst of the members, crying : 

“ To arms, citizens, to arms! The faubourgs St. Marceau and St. An- 
toine are in motion: the populace is acting while you are deliberating.” 

The fact is, that in the two faubourgs we have mentioned everything 
assumed the character of an armed movement, if not of an insurrection. 
They wished to present a petition to the king—the petition, however, 
supported by 30,000 pikes and two cannon. The sans-culottes and the 
tricoteuses gave the impetus to the mob that appeared ready to follow 
them ; every stone bore a petitioner ; every street corner formed the 
centre of a group; every bench was transformed into a tribune. All the 
streets were filled, from the Bastile up to the Barriére du Troéne; the 
drums, under Santerre’s orders, who had appointed himself general of the 
popular army, beat the rappel for the citizens, and national guards in 
uniform gave an appearance of legality to this raising of bucklers against 
royalty, that was both too weak and too obstinate. They wished to act 
on the terrible words Vergniaux had pronounced in the affair of M. de 
Lessart : 

“ Terror must enter, in the name of the people, that famous palace it 
has so often quitted in the name of despotism.” 

To excite the masses, all those who had gained a name, either in the 
clubs or in the various meetings that had previously taken place, brought 
up all the old grievances the king was burdened with. In addition, they 
called attention to the fact that the chateau was unable to offer an 
serious resistance to a popular manifestation. The constitutional ts | 
dissolved some time before, had not been replaced ; the Swiss, objects of 
execration, but at the same time of fear, had not quitted their barracks at 
Courbevoie ; the gerdarmerie, far from displaying “pers against the 

ple, appeared ready to unite with it; the chateau was only garrisoned 

y a few companies of the national guard, whose temper was at the least 

doubtful, and who would certainly recoil from the alternative of shedding 

the blood of their fellow-citizens. Nothing, therefore, opposed the will 

of the sovereign people. In fact, this sovereignty of the people, so often 
proclaimed pe nes dated from the 20th of June, 1792. 

All the details we have just concisely furnished, the new arriver gave 
his colleagues hurriedly, and then ended as he had commenced, by crying 
‘* To arms, citizens, to arms!” 

“Come!” the republicans shouted, rushing towards the door. 

One of them stopped and looked at the princess. 


“Won't you come with us, citoyenne ?” he said to her. 
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_ No!” Emile interrupted; “I don't think she is well, and I would 
prefer to leave her here.”’ 

The princess had not the strength to thank Emile even by a look; the 
recital she had just heard had overpowered her: forgetful of self, she 
only thought of the queen, who probably as yet knew nothing, and whom 
the sight of 30,000 pikes, directed against her abode, would suddenly 
surprise. Emile followed his companions, and had reached the threshold, 
when Renac, whose negative attitude during the last part of this scene 
had something inexplicable about it, touched his arm, and said to him : 

“‘ At least embrace your wife before leaving her.” 

Emile turned beneath Renac’s eye, approached the princess, and gently 
rested his lips on a forehead which could not defend itself: a singular 
kiss, which the princess received while striving not to blush, and which 
the workman gave while striving not to tremble: a politic kiss, which 
necessity commanded. And yet, when Emile was at the bottom of the 
stairs, he still shuddered at the thought of the bitter happiness his lips 
had transmitted to his heart. 











THE MISERIES OF A CHEAP NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I ama clerk in a large manufacturing house in the city. I have been 
engaged there nearly twenty years. My salary is comfortable, and my 
duties light. Six years ago it was my good fortune to form the acquaint- 
ance of Euphemia Stubbs at a tea-meeting held at the chapel | belong 
to. I“ wooed her for my blushing bride,” and took her home to a nicely- 
furnished house in Convolvolus Villas, Bayswater. I am the happy father 
of three children, who, with my mother-in-law and wife, form the circle 
that meets round my domestic board three times a day. Such being the 
case, it would be difficult to imagine that I wanted much to make me 
contented ; but, alas! there is a pars in every house, as I have read 
somewhere, and mine is asaving wife. Though I did not indulge in any 
vicious or extravagant propensities, I gradually found my comforts cut 
down to an infinitesimal scale. Once I used to smoke c’naster, now it is 
bird’s-eye ; formerly I took in the Britannia every Sunday, now it is the 
News of the World; in short, my pleasures and my expenses are cur- 
tailed in geometrical progression. The misfortune is, too, that Tama 
peaceable man: I am not fond of family disputes, though I did, at first, 
kick against the constant presence of my mother-in-law. For the sake of 
peace and quietness I am only too glad to yield anything either in, or out 
of, reason. This Mrs. Dobbs (for such is my honoured patronymic) 1s 
inclined to take advantage of, and though a quarrel is a thing unknown 
between us, still she manages to make me feel the collar in many more 
i than one. 

n this ‘process of “ beast-taming,” as a witty friend of mine once 
termed it, she is materially aided and abetted by the aforesaid “ mother- 
in-law” and another female relative—a Mrs. Smith. I cannot say that I 
have any predilection for this lady. I said before that I am a quiet man, 
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and this quietude extends to colours. I dislike furbelows and flounces, 
while Mrs. Smith is greatly addicted to their use. She will come soaring 
into our modest parlour in a fierce red velvet bonnet with yellow ostrich 
feather, a green shawl, and a blue dress. She is also partial to jewellery 
—in fact, Mr. Smith is in that way of business—and has gradually 
affected my spouse with the same taste. Unfortunately, I am not able to 

rocure these articles at cost price. My es are in the wholesale 
rug line, and I cannot bring home anything of service for the house in 
=n a of my salary, although Mrs. Dobbs once requested me to 

uy a few pounds of rhubarb and magnesia for the children’s use if I 
could get them a bargain. 

Such being the case, it was with great inward repining that I listened 
to my wife’s suggestion that we should leave Bayswater and pitch our 
tent under the shadow of the Highgate hills. This was partly owing to 
her fondness for Mrs. Smith, who resided on the skirts of Somers Town, 
and was never weary of dilating on the cheapness of provisions there. 
This last fact was so strongly in unison with my wife’s economic theories, 
that she made up her mind to move her Lares and Penates to the same 
quarter. She speedily found defects in what had been, heretofore, a 
paradise. Bayswater was damp, she was convinced, and the dear, good 
creature reminded me how sadly I had suffered from rheumatism the 
previous winter ; besides that, bread was really at a shameful price, and 
there was no buying decent meat without sinful extravagance. I shook 
my head dubiously, but “frequent dropping wears away a stone,” and 
it took but little to induce me to believe the sageness of her propositions. 

In consequence, I asked my employers for a holiday ; the first I had 
solicited since my wedding-day. They stared at me with as much sur- 
prise as if I had said the Bank of England had broken, but, of course, let 
me go. The next morning the wife of my bosom and myself set out to 
see the Somers Town El Dorado. 

I had stipulated for a quiet street, and my wife informed me that Mrs. 
Smith had told her we should find all we wished in Turnagain-place, 
** the second turning after passing the baker's shop, which his name was 
Jones,” where Mrs. S, dealt. This walk, however, cost me just seven 
pounds ; for it was such a rarity for me to walk with Mrs. Dobbs through 
Oxford-street in broad daylight, that she took the best advantage of the 
opportunity. I cannot say I like to go shopping with members of the 
female sex, they are so fond of buying bargains that they will haggle for 
half an hour about one halfpenny ; in fact, women do not know the value 
of time. We had quitted Bayswater at ten in the morning, and by the 
time we reached Somers Town it was just upon the stroke of four; these 
six hours having been spent, in company with the seven pounds, in pur- 
ae a variety of things which I no idea we wanted; but I found 
that, though what we had was good enough for our present home, it 
would not do to move with. 

Turnagain-place certainly suited me in the matter of quietness; there 
were gates at each end, always kept closed, as the houses stood on the 
duke’s estate. Strange to say, though, nearly half the street was 
empty, which struck me as an ominous sign. It was no use, however, 
raising any objections; the fates had willed it that we should try Turn- 
again-place, and it was little matter which of the houses we took, for 
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they were all alike, though my wife would persist in dragging me into 
every nook and corner of eleven of them. ‘This being satisfactoril 

accomplished, and our future place of residence selected, the next question 
was to inquire about the rent and taxes. The first was much the same 
as at Bayswater, but the second was nearly double; but this had little 
weight with my wife, for she was quite certain that this would be more 
than compensated by the saving in the price of articles of consumption. 

All proper references having been given, we set off home again to 
Bayswater ; and on arriving, the process of unfurnishing commenced that 
very evening. As for comfort, I saw very plainly from appearances that 
I should know but little of that till we were fairly settled in our new 
house ; but, of course, I silently put up with the want of it. I think, 
however, that for nearly a week I did not know the luxury of a hot 
dinner ; and for three days, at least, my staple nourishment were bread 
and cheese. The day of removal at length arrived, and I went to my 
office in a proper state of mind I hope, and with a full conviction that 
my miseries would only endure for a season. How bitterly I was mis- 
taken the sequel will show. 

On the first night we were forced to make up our beds on the ground, 
and we had not long retired before I felt myself attacked by a whole 
swarm of—I need not say what—but, at any rate, we had not known 
them at Bayswater. My agonies were indescribable, and my only con- 
solation was that Mrs. Dobbs suffered, if possible, rather worse than I did. 
At length I dropped off to sleep, but was suddenly aroused by the most 
iniquitous noise in the street, just before our house. I rushed to the 
window, and saw a crowd of noisy youths holding a chafing conversation 
with two or three policemen, and diversifying the entertainment by re- 
peated shouts of “ Va—r—i—e—ty!” This, at length, came to an end, 
and three of the noisiest entered the next garden to ours, and mana 
to get into the house after some searching for the keyhole. We after- 
wards had the pleasure of hearing them “ discourse most eloquent music” 
in the adjoining room: the chief instruments appearing to be poker, 
shovel, and tongs. 

The next morning I was again roused from sleep at six o’clock by a 
most discordant hurdy-gurdy, which played “Jeannette and Jeannot” 
for three-quarters of an hour without intermission. To get rid of him, 
I was simpleton enough to give him twopence; and the consequence has 
been that the number of instrumentalists in our street has increased to 
an unparalleled extent. 

I managed to get some breakfast with considerable difficulty, for every- 
thing had been stowed away into impossible places, and had my meal 
varied by a succession of single raps at the door. First sweeps, then 
door-mats, hearthstones, fire-guards, clothes-lines, pegs, kettles and um- 
brellas to mend ; china and glass; old clothes to sell—in short, an army 
of locusts, all ready to devour the green ones who had taken a house in 
Turnagain-place. 

On sallying out to my office, my real troubles may be said to have 
commenced. At Bayswater I had an omnibus every five minutes that 
took me past the door of our establishment, now I had only a choice of 
evils : either to take a bus to the corner of Page Be and walk the 


remaining distance, or else rush down to the Cap, and catch a 
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Hampstead omnibus. I selected the latter alternative, and in conse- 
quence, after seeing seven busses pass me In succession, full above and 
below, I was forced to take a cab, and, after all, arrived nearly half an 
hour behind my time. In the bitterness of my heart I invoked anything 
but blessings on Mrs. Smith’s head. 

The house was at length brought into some state of tidiness and clean- 
liness by the exertions of my wife and the aid of some — gentle- 


men she called in, and the Saturday night approached on which the first 
experiment was to be made on the alleged cheapness of the Somers Town 
market. My wife started for market in all the dignity accruing to her 
status in society, with our servant carrying the et behind her. She 
had not been gone very long when she returned in a state of great con- 
fusion and alarm, for she had left her purse behind her, as she thought. 
She certainly had done so, but then it was in the market, where some- 
body had taken advantage of her ignorance of the locality, and picked her 

et. But she went again; however, this time with her money in her 
glove. Nearly two hours elapsed before she came back, and then I 
evidently saw by her countenance that she had a tale to unfold. The 
poor, dear creature had never been acclimatised to the habits of an out- 
door market, and the Brill was about the worst place for her to take 
elementary lessons in. She had been hustled by sturdy navigators, and 
her pocket turned inside out ; insulted by costermongers, and cheated by 
everybody with whom she attempted to have any dealings. The things 
exposed for sale were nominally cheap, but intrinsically dear, for they 
were evidently the refuse of the market. The bread was decidedly de- 
ficient in weight, and the meat poor, and without nourishment. As for 
groceries, the sugar was certainly sanded, and the tea composed of sloe- 
leaves, which are wholesome if not agreeable. In fact, Mrs. Dobbs 
6 compelled to confess that the cheapest things are not always the 

Add to these minor miseries many much more serious ones. Hardly 
a night passed without there being a row of some sort or another in our 
street, which did not cease till the police carried all concerned to the 
station-house. Our neighbours were veterinary students, and I need not 
tell any of my readers who are acquainted with this genus, that they are 
of the pessimist order. 

But it is a long lane that has no turning; and our troubles were des- 
tined to end in a more favourable manner than we anticipated, or per- 
haps deserved: our landlord sold the house to a person who wis 
to inhabit. it himself, and gave us notice to quit. I need not say 
how gladly we listened to his propositions, and agreed to give up pos- 
session immediately. We returned once more to Bayswater, and my 
wife, I am happy to say, has benefited much by the lesson she received 
im Somers Town. I verily believe if bread were a shilling a loaf, which 
indeed there appears some prospect of its becoming if the present glut of 
gold continue, she would not wish to roam again in search of a cheaper 
er and have to endure once more the miseries attached 

it. 
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THE WEE BIT BURNIE. 
By G. W. Tuornzury, 
AUTHOR OF “BALLADS OF THE NEW WORLD.” 


Tue bright drops through green moss distil * 
Of diamond clearness, icy chill, 
And, slowly blending, form the rill. 


Oozing where clear springs throbbing well, 
And where the foxglove sheds her bell, 
The dappled flower of moor and fell. 


Beneath the jagged leaf of the fern 
The golden dandelions burn, 
Like full-rayed suns, where’er you turn. 


The green moss, dark and velvet-soft, 
Cushions the moist rock, and now oft 
You see the birch-tree nod aloft. 


The thin leaves twinkle ’gainst the blue, 
And when the mavis upward flew, 
He shook upon our heads the dew. 


The dark pine-branches bar the sky, 
You scarce the rainbow can descry 
When God’s bright banner gleams on high. 


The thyme grows near on sunny bank, 
Well guarded by a winged rank, 
Its purple flowers with honey dank. 


The hartshorn and the adder’s-tongue 
To lichened rock have crept and clung, 
On a ledge above the wild ash hung. 


The spice-breath of the mountain pine 
Steals through the tangled bramble-bine, 
The maiden’s bower, and wild grape vine. 


And through this thicket woven strong, 
With soft, low murmured under song, 
The burnie wimples slowly on ; 


So still, but for the beads of foam, 
You’d deem that such a stream would roam 
From some still spring by cottage home ; 


Nor think, where rocks are torn asunder, 
It flashes with a voice of thunder, 
The plaided men’s eternal wonder. 


But now transparently it lies 

In pools, that shine like hazel eyes, 

On bed of stones of pargrony yes 
25 
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The golden sunbeams glancing, pass 
Through broad blade of the long sword-grass, 
Transparent as the crystal glass. 


Rippling flows the burnie bubbling, 
Nothing its clear waters troubling, 
Every step its vigour doubling. 


Beneath the drooping, weeping ashes, 
Where foaming water-torrent dashes, 
The dragon-fly like fire-spark Hashes. 


Now o’er smooth stones the gentle brook 
Its playful course with laughter took, 
Like truant child escaped from book. 


Shoot up the birch’s silver trunk, 
Ps Its deep root that the waters drunk, 
Deep, deep into the moss have sunk. 


The wild-flowers hang ath wart the stream, 
Their shadows, passing like a dream, 
Are mirrored in the silver gleam. 





MY LONDON NEWSPAPER IN THE COUNTRY, 
BY EK, P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


Tuere is hardly to me any greater pleasure than that which arises 
within me when, lying at length on the grass, with the glorious country 
around, and the sun » Farha brightly over me, I leisurely peruse a Lon- 
don newspaper. The feeling is not new; itis the same gratification as 
that Cowper speaks of in his “Task” as having been experienced by 
him when, far away from the noisy city, on a winter's evening he read 
the news at his quiet tea-table. But I must confess I think my pleasure 
is, if the expression be applicable, the more praiseworthy. Cowper's 
seems to have been formed by the somewhat selfishly drawing a vivid 
ig: oe between the discomforts, the toils, the troubles of those whom 
he deemed less fortunately situated, with his own deep peace and tran- 
quillity. He seems to hug himself in the consciousness that he is not 
exposed to the ills, the contrast between which and his own ease and 
quietude render the latter so exquisitely delightful. Now, my gratifi- 
cation I have alluded to arises from quite a different source, When 
reposing, as I have said, I do not seek to heighten my pleasure by labo- 
riously investing the opposite occupation—the engaging to the full in all 
the bustle of London life—with undue and exaggerated gloom. I do 
not know, indeed, that my pleasure is induced by any sense of contrast, 
it arises rather from the singular combination, the union of making 
acquaintance through my newspaper with all the activity and novelty of 
the t metropolis, with the enjoying, while I do so, the rich calm and 
bright beauty of the country. There is a singular pleasure in this 
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grasp of two important sources of agreeable emotion at once which is 
quite sufficient for a reasonable man. I do not need to dress London in 
its blackest garb. I do not need mentally to paint it in its dreariest 
aspect. I do not require to gloat over the pale faces and overtaxed 
frames of those who are perpetually its residents, and are unceasing! 
engaged in its wearisome employments, to make me feel delighted wit 
beauteous scenery and healthful air, and perfect freedom to enjoy them 
to the utmost. I must say, that if Cowper had not been afflicted as we 
know him to have been, I should have much fallen foul of him for the 
feelings he expresses in this portion of his “ Task.” A man crushed and 
fallen, with weakened mind, and broken spirit, and shattered constitution, 
may be excused retiring from the world and seeking that rest which is 
the only balm he can ever know, and without which his existence would 
be speedily closed. But allowing this (and even here I hold that the 
spitefully decrying the vigorous labours of others, simply, as it would 
seem, because those labours can never be rivalled by any similar of our 
own, is the very reverse of commendable), there certainly cannot be, or at 
all events, should not be, anything to excite our admiration in the dis- 
position—-where there is nothing to excuse it, where there is, at all events, 
average intellect, average courage, and average bodily strength—to with- 
draw from the sphere of active usefulness, and to retire through sheer 
indolence and cowardice into obscurity and insignificance. Cowper 
might look through the loopholes of his retreat at the busy world for 
which he was not fitted, but would it not have been nobler in him, would 
it not have shown a higher, worthier spirit, if, instead of seeking consola- 
tion for his feebleness, and endeavouring to induce in himself resignation 
to his lot, by dwelling disparagingly upon the more stirring lives of others, 
he had simply thanked God that if he could not earn laurels in a bolder 
field, he could at least be useful and do good in a calmer and less ex- 
citing? Tam sure none of my readers will disagree with me when I say 
emphatically that there is a dignity, a nobility in labour which must 
make us regard needless indolence with very great contempt. You 
can hardly show me a man who, to my mind, is so little worthy of esteem 
asthe man who, not being obliged to toil for daily bread, thinks that 
there is not the slightest call upon him to undertake any useful task. 

Such a man is not the Earl of Shaftesbury ; such a man is not the 
Karl of Carlisle. Even my humble pen shall render a tribute to men 
like these. Oh would that there were more like unto them. Would 
that there were more who, similar in station, influence, and means (un- 
fortunately there could be but few with similar ability), who should be 
their rivals in their earnest, unceasing, and effective efforts to bring the 
bright sunshine of peace and happiness upon their fellow-creatures! 
Look at the labours of Lord Shaftesbury. Look at the perpetual self- 
denial exercised by him, and rendered imperatively necessary for the full 
and perfect importance of his works of love. 

The object of this paper not being to eulogise any particular individual, 
I forbear to dwell upon the eminent usefulness to the community of 
such men as Lords Shaftesbury and Carlisle. But a passing notice they 
may well claim in any article speaking of real practical advantage to our 
fellow-creatures. I hardly know that I anne with any profound emo- 
tion of esteem a wealthy philanthropist in the country, who founds his 
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elaim to the title not upon any vigorous exertions either of mind or body, 
but upon certain alms poured into the hands of agents to distribute as 
they may amongst the suffering sick and poor. I believe myself, strange 
as may appear the remark at first sight, that we actually think almost too 
much about our poor—too much (I add, in explanation) in the sense that 
we think too little about the means of preventing any from becoming, in 
the extreme meaning, poor. 

The wise, wealthy, and kind-hearted capitalist (if I may here mention 
a name, I would speak of Mr. Peto, M.P.) who is perpetually devising 
and carfying out great works—works of noble improvement and advan- 
tage—and who studies the welfare of all whom he engages im the execu- 
tion of those works, does he not, in every way, do much more service, 
much more open up sources of happiness, than the idle, little-thinking 
almsgiver who gives money and nothing else? I go further. I say the 
man who too freely spreads his alms does positive injury. Anything 
which serves to increase pauperism and destroy self-reliance and inde- 
pendence, tends to the destruction of all dignity of character, of all moral 
worth. But if you look on the other side—if you consider the tendency 
of the proceedings of the intelligent capitalist who originates plans of 
undertakings, in themselves to be rich benefits, and who subsequently 
carries out those plans through the medium of those who have to labour 
with their hands for a subsistence for themselves and their families, do 
you not see that, regarded in every light and every way, this man is a 
real well-worker, a true advantage, an emphatic blessing to his fellow- 
men. 

Therefore I say, if you command that I show you a man who most 
truly, to my idea, represents a boon to the community, I do not withdraw 
the curtain and show you some lazy old gentleman, residing I don’t know 
how many miles from town, possessed of I don’t know how much money, 
and giving away nobody knows—he cannot tell himself—how much 
every year. No; this old gentleman is very kind and very amiable, 
but though he will give money almost to any extent, and almost to 
everybody asking him, he never troubles his brain, or his body either, upon 
any matter connected with the welfare of his fellow-creatures generally, 
requiring exertion. His usefulness is all of the passive, the less valuable 
kind. He busies himself not with difficult projects for the advancement 
or reformation of those whose condition needs attention from the philan- 
thropist (and there are few who might not be better and happier than 
they are); he leads “a quict life.” He folds his hands, and declares his 
abhorrence of *“ London and its bustle; and when he reads his news- 
paper, while lying at length on the greensward, with the glorious country 
around and the sun shining brightly over him, he chuckles to himself at 
the enjoyment of such peace and exemption from the tumultuous scenes 

g in the Great City. 

No, reader, I shall not show you this inactive though amiable old gen- 
tleman. I shall show you the man, of property certainly, but of talent 
also—a man right-minded and true-hearted, and ever stirring, ever 
striving after good—a man who feels that with so many advantages 
how vast is his responsibility, and who believes, and acts in accordance 
with his belief, that the way to gain the heaven above the skies is to 
endeavour to induce heaven Clow them. 























POEMS BY ALEXANDER SMITH.* 


A NEw poet has risen up among us, as sudden and beautiful as a 
rainbow in the firmament of June. 

The good fortune of Byron, who “awoke one morning and found 
himself famous,” is now equalled by the unanimous verdict that has 
raised Mr. Smith at once, and almost without a struggle, to a high rank 
amongst our modern poets; upon himself only does it now depend 
whether his dominion be permanent or transitory—whether it daily 
spread wider, or shrink back to a mere provincial celebrity. Much as he 
deserves success, let him remember that mere popularity is neither a proof 
of merit nor a certain warrant of perpetuity. Glover and Darwin had 
their day ; Pye and Whitehead were the lions of a season. Let him, 
then, despise the herd of critics who wind their penny trumpets to his 
praise, and scorn the sudden court that has sprung up so miraculously 
around the new-made monarch of to-day, and who would as readily 
forsake him for a new favourite to-morrow. 

Mr. Smith, though one of nature’s poets, and in thought, though not 
in style, eminently original, shapes himself much after the rhythm, and 
the metre, the school of philosophy, nay, even, we regret to say, some of 
the very affectations of Tennyson. Not the Tennyson of to-day, but 
the Tennyson of a dozen years back. The same cataract of images, 
the same want of human interest, the same prismatic glitter and sen- 
suous embodiments, and the same daring and not always successful coin- 
ing of new words, the same psuedo love-verses full of sweetness, but 
addressed to ladies, we have every reason to believe, as imaginary as the 
old faded Mirzas, Tirzahs, &c., who have long since broken up their 
sheep-crooks and pawned their dingy ribbons, and are now housed in 
the poetical almshouse not very far from the nine spinster Muses, and 
those old dowdy heroines of the Grand Cyrus, now almost in their 
second childhood. 

They cannot wish well to our new poet who place him as yet either above 
Keats, or on a level with the Laureat. He has neither that passionate and 
morbid (for none but the dying could have so written) perceptiveness of 
the former, or the classical finish and matured, but still mystic, thought- 
fulness of the latter. Mr. Smith could not, with all the rich jewellery 
which bespangle his pages, have ever written such lines as are to be 
found in the “ Pot of Basil”—that poem as sad and as beautiful as a 
nightingale’s song ; he is neither lyrical—though he is passionate and 
impulsive—neither dramatic nor sublime. His characters, too, if we may 
be pardoned the bull, are all twins, and to take up the book carelessly is to 
run through all the category of mistakes to be found in the ** Comedy of 
Errors,” for Walter will always stand for Edward, and vice versa. 

He wants the extension of thought and the varied reading of Shelley, 
the calm, serious, meditativeness of Wordsworth. His writing is like 
a charge of an Eastern army, all glittering with spearheads and banners, 


i * Poems by Alexander Smith. London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street. Second Edi- 
ion, 1853. 
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and loud with drums, tramplings, and multitudinous shouts; but there 
is still to come, and we believe will come, the slow, measured, and irre- 
sistible advance of an English host—the connexion of incident we mean, 
the development of character, the elaboration of a story; in a word, the 
epical continuity of a perfect poem. 

The “ Drama of Life” is wonderful as a feat of strength ; but let us see 
the sustained labour, the long, patient toil of sinewy striving ; we don’t 
want the exertion of the dram-excited acrobat, we want the strong, 
ardent vigour of the old workers.* 

Is it that our poets now do not really fly so far as they say into the 
regions of fairy, that they turn as soon as they are out of sight and bait 
their hippogriffs behind a sheltering cloud, or how is it that they so 
seldom escape from the painful atmosphere of the present day? Byron 
and his whining imitators were miserable, they knew not why ; were 
always getting under willows and flourishing cambric, and dropping tears 
like leaky rain-butts, and all for what ?—for Hecuba, for nothing. Our 
present men have found out an evil, and lament, earnestly and fervidly, 
the vices of the day and the material tone of society, amongst which 
they wish to appear to move like lost Pleiades. 

Modern poetry, there can be no question, has a reactionary tendency 
to super-idealism. Wordsworth led the way with his statuesque nature 
and his moral meditations, and when he does bring in a human being 
he places him as badly, and makes him as shapeless, as the figures 
of Claude Lorraine. Then there was Coleridge, with his opium dreams, 
shattered jewels, and many-hued spangles, always out of sight of earth; 
and Shelley, roaming amongst planets in the fourteenth heaven, listen- 
ing to the young earthquakes’ voices, watching the sunrise, with its 
burning plumes outspread, giving voices to the clouds, and peopling 
unheard-of elements with unheard-of spirits; and next him, Southey 
and Scott, repeopling the past, anything but the present—hence the 
antiquarian spirit even in Church matters; and Keats galvanising a 
torso; and Tennyson platonic and allegorical; and in prose Hawthorn, 
Maturin, and Mrs. Frankenstein, delighting to throw the supernatural 
over the meanest things, and watching the very sunset in a puddle. 
We men of business and care want poetry now to idealise our daily life, 
as the old romances did, to wean us from grief, and make us forget the 
sorrows of life for half an hour. 

Our poetry is divided now into two classes: the Pope and the Lake 
schools. The one calls the other “ monotonous, artificial, worldly ;” the 
other replies by such terms as “ bombastic, languid, tiresome, rhetorical, 
mystical, fragments, fopperies, imagery instead of thought,” appeals to 
eye and not to heart, and so on. That the Lake school—the first 
revival of the poetical spirit since the Elizabethan age—runs too much 
into idealism must be confessed, though it may perhaps be justly imputed 
to the natural tendency of the age. But never was poetry more musical 


* The fever flush of rouge is not the rosy blush of youth. He who writes what 
he hopes will last long must be long in writing, and longer in revision. 

Modern poetry seems to incline to mere landscape painting. A story is written 
to introduce images previously composed, not images written to illustrate a story. 


We have yet to learn forbearance, and not to insert a simile because it is merely 
beautiful. 
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than now—never did it evince a deeper love of nature. The Greeks 
seldom describe external nature. The spring and the forest had their 
spirits, and of these incarnations alone could the Greek think. The 
Greek mind never loved the undefined like the Gothic—their gods were 
tangible, and could be moulded in stone. Look at the architecture, the 
Greek temple, beautiful in external form, within a darkened barn; the 
Gothic cathedral, as Coleridge truly calls it, a “ petrified religion.” 

“ But if he has not all these things, plague it, what has he ?” says our 
vexed reader, fearing that he will, as so many have done since the world 
began, look up and find his idol nothing but a calf, a golden one, perhaps, 
but still a calf after all. Why, he has those gifts that Heaven rarely be- 
stows, and which, if they were always recognised—for the recognition of 
sympathy is their reward—would make earth too much like paradise for 
those who are only a little lower than the prophets. A full harmony of 
line, a perfect and all but satiating sweetness of diction, a command of lan- 
guage which seems a marked characteristic of the writers of this century, a 
teeming flow of imagery on all the great themes of nature, but exulting 
chiefly in a few—as the sea and the stars,—a startling and condensed force 
thrown into a single line, so that it seems perfect in its unity as a planet, 
a richness of thought seldom broken by a platitude, though sometimes 
marred by affectation, or blurred by a fantastical conceit, eminent origi- 
nality and few repetitions, and a style so full of electric shocks that you 
can scarcely believe it unstrained till you observe its brilliancy unceasing 
as the flow of a Highland torrent. 

After reading such peaceable poets as Rogers or Bloomfield, we seem 
now to hear the gods speak in the likeness of men. How easily the eagle’s 
wing can outstrip the swallow! It startles us, after watching so many 
wrens feebly fluttering to their bough, to see at last an angel spring up 
the empyrean like an ascending flame : 


A tale through which my passion runs 
Like honeysuckle through a hedge of June. 


Looks met like swords— 


are such perfect chrysolites that we can scarcely credit that they are mere 
specimens from a newly opened mine. What exquisite propriety, yet 
novelty, in such a sweet thought as this, as harmonious and tender, but 
deeper and more sensitive, than Beaumont and Fletcher : 


The happy thoughts from which I’ve been estranged 
Again come round me, as the old known peers 
Surround and welcome a repentant spirit, 

Who by the steps of sorrow hath regained 

His throne and golden prime. 


Or this, so wild, yet so harmonious in its combinations : 


A palace full of music was his heart, 

An earthquake rent it open to the rain, 

The lovely music died, the bright throngs fled, 
Despair came like a foul and grizzly beast, 
And littered in its consecrated rooms. 


The optimism of the author are well shown in such verses as these, 
which will give our reader a better idea of his continuous verse : 
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Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a mountain's summer crown, 
And look up and watch the shadow of the great night coming down ; 
One great life in my myriad veins, in leaves, in flowers, in cloudy cars, 
Blowing underfoot in clover, beating overhead in stars. 
* * * * * * 
Weary eyes are looking eastward, whence the golden sun upsprings, 
Cry the young and fervid spirits, clad with ardour as with wings : 
“ Life and soul make wretched jangling, they should mingle to one Sire! 
As the lovely voices mingle in a holy temple choir. 
And these souls of ours, my brothers! prison’d now in mortal bars, 
Have been riched by growth and travel, by the round of all the stars. 
* * * 
Like a mist this wail surrounds me, brothers; hush, the Lord Christ’s hands 
Even now are stretched in blessing o’er the sea and o’er the sands. 
Sit not like a mourner, brother, by the grave of that dead past ; 
Throw the present! ‘tis thy servant only when ’tis overcast ; 
Give battle to the leagued world, if thou’rt worthy being brave, 
Thou shalt make the hardest circumstance a belper or a slave. 
As when thunder wraps the setting sun, he struggles, glows with ire, 
Rifts the gloom with golden furrows, with a hundred bursts of fire 
Melts the black and thund’rous masses to a sphere of rosy light, 
Then on edge of glowing heaven smiles in triumph on the night. 
Lo! the song of earth—a maniac’s on a black and dreary road— 
Rises up and swells ; and grandeurs to the loud triumphal ode. 
Earth casts off a slough of darkness, an eclipse of hell and sin, 
In each cycle of her being, as an adder casts her skin. 
Lo! I see long blissful ages, when these mammon days are done, 
Stretching like a golden evening forward to the setting sun.” 


This is Mr. Smith’s creed. Our question is—if we advance to per- 
fection, what need of heaven ? 
We cannot refrain from giving a few quotations from his thoughts 
upon the stars, his favourite topic. Page 26: 
The night which, like a sea, 
Breaketh for ever on a strand of stars. 
Page 12: 
As when, upon a racking night, the wind 
Draws the pale curtains of the vapoury clouds, 
And shows those wonderful mysterious voids, 
Throbbing with stars like pulses. 
Page 148: 
Great gulfs of silence, blue and strewn with stars, 
No sound, no motion in the eternal depths. 


Page 128: 
Repentanit day 
Frees with his dying hand the pallid stars 
He held imprisoned since his young, hot dawn ; 
Nor watch with what a silent step of fear 
They'll steal out one by one, and overspread 
The cool, delicious meadows of the night. 


Edward. And lo! the first one flutters in the blue 
With a quick sense of liberty and joy. 


Page 95: 
Unrest —unrest, the passion-panting sea, 
Watches the unveiled beauty of the stars 

Like a great hungry soul. 
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Some of his most original images are drawn from the sea, and this is 
one of the best. Page 121: 
The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore—his wedded bride— 
And in the fulness of his marriage joy 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a pace to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud runs up to kiss her. 


For scattered lines, the following have not often been surpassed. 
Page 39: 
Passion, as it runs, grows purer, loses every tinge of clay, 
As from dawn all red and turbid flows the white transparent day ; 


And in mingled lives of lovers, the array of human ills 
Break their gentle course to music as the stones break summer rills. 


Page 125: 
Heart as vacant as a lust year’s nest. 
Page 170: 
Calm thoughts that dwell like hermits in his soul. 


Page 142: 


Alchymist memory turned his past to gold. 
Page 189: 
I will throw off the dead and useless past, 
As a strong runner, straining for his life, 
Unclasps a mantle to the hungry winds. 
Page 19: 
All things have something more than barren use ; 
There is a scent upon the briar, 
A tremulous splendour in the autumn dews, 
Cold morns are fringed with fire. 
Page 95: 
The unquiet clouds 
Break and dissolve, then gather in a mass, 
And float like mighty icebergs through the blue. 


Idealism, which is the obvious reaction from the materialism of the age, 
‘pervades every line of Mr. Smith’s poetry. ‘The scantiness of his sub- 
ject shows at once his merit and his defects, for he is at once rich beyond 
precedent, and diffusive beyond bearing. If men write from such teeming 
minds, we shall soon have epic poems on the Polar Star, or a hundred 
verses to the Daisy. 

In page 18 we find palpable allusions to his own mercantile life in 
Glasgow : 





He drinks such joy, as doth a pale 
And dim-eyed worker, who escapes in spring 
The thousand-streeted and smoke-smothered town, 
And treads awhile the breezy hills of heath. 


He recoils from earth with all its cares, and wings his way to the sun, 
or the sea. Even Festus has scarcely more allusion to the stars. He has 
not a tinge of visible nationality; no warm rhapsodies on Bruce and 
Wallace “ red wat shod,” or the “rough burr thistle;” scarcely an image 
borrowed even peculiarly from Scotland. He might be a native of the 
moon for all the sympathy he shows in the land of Burns, though he 
does once mention “the flower on the lonely heath,” “the martyrs 
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cain upon the mountain,” and alludes in another part to the Falls of the 
Clyde, Loch Lomond, and Inversnayd, both easily accessible from Glas- 

w. In page 181 we find, I soon will grow ;” and in 182, “I would 

thrust ;’’ Scotticisms for “I shall” and ‘TI should.” 

The more personal allusions, to the uncongenial city of trade, and the 
effects of its jarring and discordant stir upon the mind, are frequent. 
The chief among these is a short episodical poem, imitating ‘“ Locksley 
Hall,” full of vigour and genius : 

In the street the tide of being, how it surges, how it rolls. 
God! what base ignoble faces !—God ! what bodies wanting souls! 
’Mid this stream of human being, banked by houses tall and grim, 
Pale | stand this shining morrow, with a pant for woodlands dim. 

8 * * * * * 
O why stain our holy childhoods ?—why sell all for drinks and meats ? 
Why degrade, like those old mansions standing in our pauper streets, 
Lodgings once of kings and nobles, silken stir and trumpet din, 
Now where crouch, among rags and fever, shapes of squalor and of sin. 


In another place he alludes to— 
A great city lying in its smoke, 
A monster sleeping in its own thick breath. 


And at page 144 he sketches, in a few vigorous Rembrandtic touches, 
the great ironworks familiar to every one acquainted with the suburbs 
of Glasgow, and which by night turn the whole scene into a sort of pur- 
gatorial region : 
The wanderer saw 

The labouring fires come out against the dark ; 

For with the night the country seemed on flame. 

Innumerable furnaces and pits— 

Gloomy holds in which that bright slave fire 

Doth pant and toil all day and night for man— 

Threw large and angry lustres on the sky, 

And shifting lights across the long black roads. 


A little further on he takes a higher flight, and alludes beautifully to 
the influences that keep alive a thought of nature and nature’s God in the 
heart of the mammon-worshipper. The whole passage is so exquisite 
and full of thought that we append it in spite of its length : 


I love the stars too much. The tameless sea 
Spreads itself out beneath them, smooth as glass. 
You cannot love them, lady, till you dwell 

In mighty towns, immured in their black heart ; 
The stars are nearer to vou than the fields. 

I'd grow an atheist in these towns of trade 

Wer't not for stars. The smoke puts heaven out: 
I meet sin-bloated faces in the streets, 

And shrink as from a blow ; and hear wild oaths 
And curses spilt from lips that once were sweet, 
And sealed for heaven by a mother's kiss. 

I mix with men whose hearts of human flesh 
Beneath the petrifying touch of gold 

Have grown as stony as the trodden ways. 

I see no trace of God, till in the night, 

While the vast city lies in dreams of gain, 

He doth reveal himself to me in heaven. 

My heart swells to him as the sea to the moon ; 
Therefore it is 1 love the midnight stars. 
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But to consider the book as a whole. ‘The Drama of Life,” a poem 
of 212 pages, is divided into thirteen scenes, but is in reality a series of 
thoughts on the world in general. 

Walter, the hero, is a sort of improved Faust; his questionings and 
doubts less satanically grand, and his final punishment a marriage. He 
roams about Glasgow at night in an incoherent manner ; talks wildly, as 
if excited by the national beverage, to a lady of the town, and accuses 
himself of a crime which the rest of the story seems to show is not 
imaginary ; but to review it seriatim. 

The first scene represents Walter burning for admittance to Pater- 
noster-row, reading his own MS. to himself, probably as a preparation 
for sleep. Like Cowley, he says: 


What can I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? 


Or, as he more passionately bursts forth: 


As a wild maiden, with love-drinking eyes, 
Sees in sweet dreams a beaming youth of glory, 
And wakes to weep, and ever after sighs 
For that bright vision till her hair is hoary. 
For poesy my heart and pulses beat— 
For poesy my blood runs red and fleet 
As Moses’ serpent, the Egyptian swallow’d. 
One passion eats the rest. My soul is follow’d 
By strong ambition to outroll a lay 
W hose melody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward on its golden way. 


He then very foolishly tears the MS., and, after addressing the moon, 
leaves the stage, we suppose, for bed. 

In the second scene, Walter is discovered by a lady asleep beneath a 
tree, as Milton was, and some old French poet before him. The lady 
takes up the book that had fallen from his hand, and a poem drops out. 
It is eminently Tennysonian, and hath a certain loud-resounding march 
and energy divine ; he says, in one verse, 


Love is a sea 
Filling all the abysses dim, 
Of lornest space; in whose deeps, regally, 
Suns and their bright broods swim. 


Walter awakes, and, not the least astonished at this his first patient 
reader, enters into conversation with her as you would with a gipsy. The 
lady returns his compliments by singing him verses, which she attributes 
to some Mr. Harris, but which are probably her own. Upon this Walter 
very improperly keeps up the deception by reading a long and beautiful 
poem in the ‘* Locksley Hall” vein, which he also fathers on some ima- 
ginary friend. He declares his determination to be the laureat of op- 
timism, and they separate, the lady, we suppose, promising to subscri 
for at least three copies of his first volume. 

In the third scene, Walter, in an antique room, soliloquises, and 
reads a poem he has written to the absent lady, with whom by this time 
he is in love with up to his ears. In the Chatterton sort of fondness of 
concealment, it is in reality his own love-story of the wood, told in an 
assumed name. ' 
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Scene 4. Walter and the lady have met beside a river; he tells her a 
story of a lady and a page, actually again telling his love under this 
guise, which poem contains itself two or three episodical poems, so that 
you get as confused as a Chancery lawyer with a complicated inter- 
marriage. At last he has the courage to drop the mask and pop the 

uestion. Salts and hysterics! she is just goimg to be married, and 
banns are already out-asked. 

Scene 5 sees Walter very much Werterised, and reproving a peasant 
for his happiness, uttering this bit of Byronism : 

We are immortals, and must bear with us 
Through all eternity this hateful being ; 
Restlessly flitting from pure star to star, 
The memory of our sins, deceits and crimes 
Will eat into us like a poisoned robe. 


Scene 6, and Walter is in London, again reading a MS. with an 
episode. Edward, a cynic, enters, and disputes with Walter on optimism. 

Scene 7, Edward decoys him down into Bedfordshire, describing 
the beauty of his host’s daughter, who seems already to have driven his 
former love out of his heart. 

The 8th opens as the Manor House. They are making a night of it, 
and several descriptive songs are sung; and Walter pleads hoarseness, 
and volunteers a story, m which, with his old love of mystification, he 
tells his own early struggles and desire for fame, but Violet-—that is the 
beauty’s nalts ababiaie him. 

Scene 9 finds him at Violet’s feet, no longer mysterious, and actually 
reading her chapters from his own life, with accounts of former love, as 
much coloquinteda to the lady, we should think, as the praises of a dead 
husband to a widow’s suitor. 

Scene 10 shows him moping about a city late at night, and raving 
about a love we thought already shaken off. 

Charles and Edward talk about Walter, and tell us he has written a 
poem, and is already famous, having fulfilled his intention : 

I'll rest myself, O world, awhile on thee, 
And half in earnest, half in jest, [ll cut 

My name upon thee, pass the arch of Death, 
Then on a stair of stars go up to Heaven. 

The 13th, last scene of all that ends this “‘ strange, eventful history,” 
is not second childishness, but good earnest. Walter returns to Violet, 
declares himself eternally tormented by recollections of his past love, 
me proves that his heartache was a mere shooting pain by marrying 

1olet. 

We can only say with quaint Touchstone—“ Truly shepherd in 
respect of itself, it 1s a good life; but in respect that it is a shepherd’s 
life, it is naught.” In respect that it is full of beautiful thoughts, 
it is goods but in respect it is a continuous poem, it is naught—stark 
naught. 

One or two other poems of inferior merit, and some rather pointless 
sonnets, conclude the volume. 

Let us now consider the faults, having fairly summed up the merits of 
the poems. A critic is not a despot or an executioner ; he shouldn’t 
stab like a masked assassin, or scalp like an Indian chieftain; he should 
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be a calm, impartial friend, with a wish to discover merit even in the 
smallest degree, but still a determination to resist indiscriminate admira- 
tion, and to point out what errors may be removed, and what are too 
deeply-seated for such health-giving amputation. 

We have already pointed out Mr. Smith’s Scotticisms ; we must now 
select some jarring affectations and faults less excusable. Page 78: 


I saw a misery pases 
I the melancholy corners of his mouth, 
Like griffins on each side my father’s gate. 


A most strained and fantastic image, carrying you no further, and 
neither suggesting nor illustrating. 

Page 79: ‘‘ Whistling silks.” Silks rustle, corduroys whistle. 

Page 78 : 


Hug the earth, 
And crack its golden ribs, 


Out Herod’s Herod. Fat isn’t health, or tumidity grandeur. 

Page 69 : 

How poor our English to your Indian darks— 
a miserable piece of lisping. 

Occasionally we find words of very questionable taste: as “‘ breechless 
Cupid,” “the sky’s unwinking eye,” “ full-blown chest;” or rhymes as in- 
distinct as “ vague” and “ Lubnaig,” or “ Ganges” and “ ranges,” or a 
line as deadly flat as this incredible common-place : 


My heart is in the grave with her, 
The family went abroad. 


A shaft dissolving in mist is a false and impossible image. In page 27, a 
poet is thus described : 
He was one 
Who could not help it. 


“ Writing pearls” is a new thing, not yet introduced into England, and 
therefore we must not comment on the phrase. 


Sin passed over it 
As smail-pox passes o’er a lovely face, 


though a fine image, is prosaically handled, and sounds as dismal prose 
as Wordsworth’s sonnet commencing with that fine outburst: 


Dear Jones, when you and I. 


In page 28, he describes a spirit accosted on the threshold of heaven 
by adeparted poet, whose first inquiry is if his poem has reached another 
edition >a pretty thought to distress a soul’s mind. 

Mr. Smith is scarcely susceptible of the ludicrous, or he would not use 
such punnible phrases as the “ van of the world,” or say, 


’Neath dry crusts of dead tongues he found 
Truth, fresh and golden winged. 


Why, it’s for all the world like finding an unexpected bit of egg concealed 
in a dark corner of a goose pie. 
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‘“‘ Love sitting like an angel on the heart” is a painful image; for 
either Love is heavy, and the heart breaks, or it is slippery, and he wil! 
roll off. 

“ The sun lolling in the west” is vulgar, and so is “ rubbing clothes” 
with Fate or any one else. Fate is generally represented without 
clothes, so ‘‘ rubbing noses”—the New Zealand salutation—would be 
better. 

“ Veins of mud” is an overstrained simile. 

Mr. Smith sometimes repeats his own images. A man may be too 
fond of his children. In page 20, “a thought rushing past like a 
blazing ship upon a mighty wind” is repeated in page 186. 

In page 88 he has : 

A day unsealed with sunset. 
In page 94 : 
Sunset burning like the seal of God 
Upon the close of day ; 


a thought — worth reduplication. 
In page 235, Lady Barbara, a sort of faint Imogene, says to her re- 
turned lover, with exquisite pathos: 


With a wan smile methinks I’m but half blest, 
Now, when I've found thee, after weary years, 
I cannot see thee, love! so blind I am with tears. 


But this beautiful thought becomes trite when we find it used again in 
the “ Drama of Life.” 

“« Disembogue” (page 180), applied ta,the soul, is an ugly word. ‘“ Ne- 
bula condensing to an orb,” is pedantic. We might quarrel with our 

et for his marked love for Mare Antony so often repeated, but we will 
forbear. We might quarrel with such words as “ swelter,” ‘ squab,” 
“ smell,” “ greenery ;” or such phrases as “empty soul,” “ star packed,” 
and “ voice of larks ;” but let them pass : “a fico for the phrase.” 

Let us not part in anger. A mind more deeply poetical than Mr. 
Smith's we have seldom met with, rhythm more full, deep, and melo- 
dious, or blank verse more sweet or more vigorous. His command of 
language is boundless, and many of his sentences are at once unmatchable 
and unimprovable, Let him only yin: his imagery more subservient to 
his main subject; let him put a curb on his Pegasus, and, to use the parting 
words of Lavater to Fuseli, let him “ do only HaLr he can do.” 
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Ir is almost a shame, I think, to speak of second sight, presentiments, 
auguries, and death-omens, with a bright August sun lighting up the 
harvest fields, and the waters rippling in upon the beach with the scarce 
ebb and flow of a full contentment. Such things seem now out of place; 
and yet, I know not why, there is a chord in the human heart to which 
the supernatural always strikes home. We are never wearied of prying 
into these hidden mysteries, though unconsciously we must connect them 
with gloomy ideas, or we should not always, I think, prefer the twilight 
for their relation. There is something in the very howling of a November 
wind, in the intense dreariness and bleakness mF that makes us draw 
closer around the fire, and there, with hushed voices and startled looks, 
we are sure to find ourselves rushing at once upon a ghost story. The 
query is so natural—‘ Do you believe in ghosts ?” and the answer, in 
most cases, so unvarying: “No, I cannot say that I do; and yet there 
are some curious things that we cannot account for; if you look upon 
them even as coincidences, they are very remarkable, and I will tell you 
an instance that happened to myself.” And then, of course, begins some 
wonderful history. Now is the time that the beating of the rain against the 
window-panes sound to us as warning knocks, and the shrieking of the 
tempest is to our prophetic imagination as voice of Banshee bewailing at 
our doorstead. Now we draw as by common consent into a closer circle, 
and furtively glance across at the dark shadows nestled so snugly in the 
recesses of the room. Yes! a ghost story belongs as of right to a winter 
fireside, but here, in the face of all that is bright and beautiful, what have 
we to do with it? Why, even the “rapping spirits” in London must find 
it rather hot work performing for public benefit through the dog days ! 
We cannot help thinking it would be much more congenial to their feel- 
ings to float about (as we have no doubt in our own hearts they really 
do), invisible but permitted ministers of good on the blue ether, whisper- 
ing better influences and happier thoughts to men’s minds, and still, as 
their guardian angels, leading them forward on the upright path. 

No! there is something too matter of fact in these “ rapping spirits” to 
please us ; they are too much mixed up with the fashionable excitements 
of the day to touch that true chord in the human heart of which we 
before made mention. Of a spiritual nature ourselves, it is not to be 
wondered at that marvellous agencies and spiritual mysteries should more 
or less affect all of us, but I think they come closer home in the prophetic 
dream, permitted vision, or seemingly authorised presentiment, than when 
we thus coolly pay down our money to take out its worth in knocks from 
under a mahogany table, according to a Medium’s interpretation. 

So much, however, for preambulation. The a Iam going to relate 
to you I received by word of mouth from a friend, who was himself an 
eye-witness of the fact, and by no means the sort of person likely to let 
his judgment be carried away by his imagination. Vouching thus for the 
principal features of the case, I must, of course, leave you to draw your 
own conclusions. 
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MY FRIEND'S STORY. 
I have been fond of the sea all my life, and they say that all sailors 


are more or less superstitious. That, however, is not my weakness, for I 
generally investigate things pretty closely, and there are very few of your 
sup phantoms that will bear rough handling; though I am not 
going to deny the existence of supernatural visions. I should just as 
soon think of entering a protest against the Spirit World. All I think is, 
that it would be better if men only answered for what they have them- 
selves seen. There was a curious thing that happened to me some years 
ago in the Highlands, and which left a very painful impression upon my 
mind. Iwas staying in the Orkney’s, and had made acquaintance there 
with the captain of a small vessel that traded constantly to a certain sea- 
port town in Scotland. The man’s name was Campbell, a tall, fine, 
stalwart fellow, I seem to see him now, with his Scotch bonnet, open face, 
and clear, intelligent blue eyes. He, and, indeed, all his family were 
accounted Seers. This is much more common im Scotland than with us. 
It is a gift that appears to be handed down from father to son, and most 
reverently is the power accorded to them held in estimation. I used some- 
times, when gazing on Campbell’s face, to fancy I could tell when this 
spell of Second Sight was upon him. He had eyes of that deep and 
peculiar blue which takes every shade from the reflection of the moment’s 
feelings, and at times, when he was thoughtful, I could see a film steal 
across them, as though their vision was directed inwards, and for the time 
being all visible sense of the outward world lost to them. I never used to 
disturb him in these moods—in fact, I had a sort of reverence for them; 
something of that hushed, still feeling, which is, I think, mspired by all 
mysteries above our reach. 

I knew, for he had told me so, that he was engaged to a merchant’s 
daughter in the seaport town to which he was in the habit of trading. 
It had been a long engagement, but now the period of his probation 
was drawing to a close, and after his next cruise he was to return and 
marry her. I knew from little things and my own observation how much 
he was attached to her—not from what he said, for the Scotch are a 
proud people, and not fond of protestations or outward demonstrations 
of affection, though you may search wide in the world ere you find truer 
lovers or more attached husbands. There was a pride, however, in the 
whole man when she was mentioned—a fearless confidence, and an assured 
trust that many a noble lady might have been proud of. I have been 
told since that she was very beautiful, and much devoted to him. Cer- 
tainly there must have been more than a common attachment subsisting 
between the two. 

I told you that Campbell had to make one more cruise before he re- 
turned to his mistress. As the voyage was longer than usual, and over 
a part of the seas I had not before navigated, I was not surprised at his 

uest that I should accompany him. 

We had beautiful weather for the journey ; the whole crew appearing 
to rejoice in their master’s satisfaction, and “all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” Still at times there was a nameless depression that ap- 
peared to sweep over Campbell ; it would come upon himin his brightest 
moments, and check the light jest just as it trembled on his tongue. 
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Still I saw that he would not allow the feeling even to himself, and that 

nothing annoyed him more than to have it noticed by others, and there- 

fore my lips and those of the crew were of course sealed on the subject. 

I was very fond at that time of steering. Under Campbell’s experienced 
tuition I had become quite an adept in the science, and now that we had 
studied charts and consulted the compass till the whole course of the 
yessel was clear to me as a written book, he would sometimes put her 
under my guidance for an indefinite period. I used particularly to de- 
light in spending the night watches in this way. The vessel had now 
been put on her homeward track, and I used to try and surprise Camp- 
bell by informing him what progress we had made during the night— 
not but what he always seemed to know it by intuition. 1 used to wonder 
sometimes if his second sight infested his dreams, and if he really saw 
through sealed eyelids the points we were passing. 

Well, it was during one of these evenings in which I had taken my 
place at the helm for the night, that I was startled about twelve o'clock 
by seeing Campbell reappear upon deck. We kept primitive hours in the 
vessel, and all hands not otherwise employed were in their berths at ten, 
and all lights carefully extinguished, so that I had been for the last hour 
or two left solely to my own ruminations, and had, I suppose, got quite 
lost in the tide of dreamy memories, for I remember starting as though a 
ghost fell across me when this vision of my poor friend with his white face 
and shaking frame thus greeted me. He had come up without his coat, 
and his whole appearance in the moonlight was ghastly. It but needed 
a glance to convince me that he was either very ill or else sleep-walking 
—the man’s whole frame seemed to totter. Beckoning hastily to one of 
the hands on deck to take my place, I approached nearer to him, and 
placing his arm within my own, walked him up and down the deck dis- 
coursing carelessly on things in general, until I thus gave him time to 
recover himself. I never saw a person so agitated. His lips moved con- 
vulsively, and his limbs quivered, whilst he gasped and choked to give 
utterance to the words that yet failed him so completely. 

By degrees, however, he became more composed, and so, leaning hea- 
vily on my arm, I drew from him what had thus disturbed him. It 
appears he had descended to his berth at the usual time, and had laid 
there day-dreaming, as was his custom, over his approaching happiness. 
The moonlight had entered through the berth, which was lighted from 
the deck, and the waves just seemed to kiss the sides of the vessel, and 
altogether he had fallen into one of those delicious reveries that seem to 
give us a foretaste of paradise. Nothing, he said, of fear had crossed 
his mind, only as he mused a sort of still presence fell upon him, as 
though the spirit he invoked was actually in nearness beside him. He 
closed his eyes to greater enjoyment of this feeling, and then, as suddenly, 
his old hereditary gift of second sight fell upon him, and he saw the girl 
he was betrothed to standing over him, with just the same usual appear- 
ance, only he fancied her eyes seemed more spiritualised. She stooped 
as though to press her lips upon his forehead, and then he saw that im- 
stead of his berth he was in her chamber, and there she was laid out 
cold and dead before him ; and her mother was putting aside the white 
draperies so as to close her eyes on which the film of dissolution already 
rested. He knew not how long the vision lasted ; he rather thought he 
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must have lost consciousness, for the next thing he remembered was 
noticing again the uncertain moonlight in the berth, and hearing vaguely 
the gentle ebb and flow of the waves up against the vessel. How he 
came on deck he could not tell me—he only felt, he said, that he was 
choking for air, and so rushed forth, or rather tottered forward upwards 
by the gangway. : 

Well, I said what I could to compose him, though that was, I fear, 
unsatisfactory, for the strong belief of another in what they have seen 
is very apt to affect yourself. He would not, however, be reasoned out 
of what he had told me. It was useless to speak to him of having fallen 
asleep, and being frightened by a nightmare, or of having dreamt what 
had occurred—equally vain to speak of how moonlight may be imaged 
into forms and features. 

I saw he hardly attended to what I said; and I felt indeed that I was 
talking idle words even to my own soul. At last I tried another system. 
I begged him to go down again into his own berth; I promised to sit up 
with him there during the night; I even spoke as though I believed fever 
were on him, and that he was slightly delirious. It was all to no effect. 
“ He would never return,” he said, ‘‘ to his berth, for he knew it was 
lighted up even now by her spirit sitting there awaiting him. But no, 
no; she was dead to him upon earth, and he could not bear to meet her 

in and live.” Nothing could shake this fact of her dissolution from 
his mind; but his previous tremor left him, and he grew silent, composed, 
almost sullenly gloomy. He would hardly answer me at last; and, after 
a pause of a few moments, turned round and requested I would leave him 
to himself. ‘ You need not fear any violence, or attempt at suicide,” he 
said coldly; answering, I fancy, more to the expression of my eyes 
than to anything I had let fall from my lips. ‘I only feel it is good for 
me now that I should be alone; and I do not even ask you to leave the 
deck ; if you will return to your old post at the helm, you will see me 
from thence, and I will come to you when I am able.” 

Well, I thought he would be better humoured, and I accordingly left 
him, only I called one of the hands aside as I passed, and desired him to 
keep his eye upon him. I congratulated myself at first on my foresight, 
for he went straight up to the side of the vessel, leaning over its wooden 
side as though he could look right into the heart of the waters. Every 
moment I expected him to spring over, but the faithful help I had spoken 
to was there behind him, and would have come forward at the least 
movement. It was a relief though, I must own, when he moved from 
the side of the vessel—stupidly, it is true,.and as one in a dream—but 
still there he was away from actual danger, and as I saw his tall figure 
leaning up yee the mast, and his eyes bent thoughtfully downwards 
to the ground, | felt as though a heavy weight had been taken from my 
heart. I looked up several times, but he always continued in the same 

ition ; and, after what he had said, I must own I hesitated in disturb- 
ing him. It might have made a fine picture that for a painter. The sky 
was of that intense blue in which each star mirrors herself again upon the 
bosom of each tiny wavelet that rises to greet her ; and the track of the 
vessel upon the waters was marked out. by a phosphoric hue of glory that 
followed as she went. Half the vessel was in shade; and sleeping there 
amidst the heavy cordage, you could just make.out the figures.of the 
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sailors, whilst the moonbeams fell straight across the deck where Camp- 
bell was standing, and laid themselves out in white light at his very feet. 
For myself, keeping my station at the helm thus silent, lonely, and un- 
disturbed, I could almost fancy myself a good influence, steering the poor 
craft amid the shoals and quicksands that surrounded her, into the calm, 
deep waters of trust and security. The anxiefy I had felt on Campbell's 
account was beginning to wear off, and seeing him still standing quietly 
in the same position, I turned my eyes from him for a moment to make 
out the tack on which we were then going. A moment did I say ?—it 
could have scarcely been a breathing time—but in that instant I heard a 
heavy fall downwards on the deck—a fall of that dull, fearful, sickening 
nature that tells its own tale of helplessness and unconsciousness. I[ 
rushed forward instantly to the prostrate man, and was joined by one of 
the sailors whom the noise had also aroused. We found him still laid 
just as he had fallen, with his face across his arms, and himself wholly 
turned towards the deck. He was quite—quite dead; he never stirred 
after we approached him; the breeze just slightly moved his hair, and 
the moonbeams fell full upon his figure, but no marble could have been 
more cold, passive, and motionless. His heart must have broken, I 
think, at the instant he fell forward from his position; you could almost 
have fancied he had been shot at his post. I shall never forget the grief 
and reverence of the poor sailors as they raised him up. He was univer- 
sally beloved, and as I related to them what he himself had told me, an 
awe fel] upon their rough countenances, and you saw that every man be- 
lieved from the bottom of his heart the truth of the vision. 

We had only a few days further to complete our cruise, and as we were 
all unwilling that the deep sea should receive our poor friend, we 
wrapped him up carefully in his own hammock, and day and night one 
or other of us took our watch beside him. Ah! those were sad hours ! 
and as we neared the seaport town to which we had looked forward with 
so much pleasure, a shade fell over the most careless countenances, and 
men went about with hushed steps and low voices. 

I used sometimes to hear them conversing together in knots, and I saw 
how, as by common consent, they were satisfied of the girl's death to 
whom Campbell was engaged. It was the third day when we came in 
sight of the town, and as we sailed into the basin, a boat that had pushed 
off on our approach, neared our side. In it sat an old man and woman 
with niourning garments and weeping faces. They had no need to tell 
us their story. Slowly and sadly the body of poor Campbell was lowered 
down to them in the boat; and so.through the town streets, and amidst the 
awe-struck people, swept past the mournful procession that should have 
been a bridal one. They bore him straight to the house where lay the 
dead body of her who should have been his wife ; and then on the morrow 
a double funeral and one common earth received them both. I never 
heard much of the history of the poor girl. I believe she had sickened, 
and died suddenly ; and, as it is affirmed, with her last breath calling 
upon his name. 

My story is over. I make no pretensions to account for the facts I 
have related to you, but that poor Campbell did actually see the vision I 


have described I have no more doubt than that I am now speaking 
to you. 
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CHANGE, 


BY MARGARET CASSON. 
, 
CuaptTer XI. 


I sat beneath the elm-tree, I watched its long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, I did not feel afraid ; 

For I listened for a footstep, I listened for a word, 

But the beating of my own heart was all the sound I heard. 


Anp Eleanor only longed to flee away and be at rest; it seemed to 
her as if “ enclosed were her ways with Lanta stone, and all her paths 
made crooked.” She and her father met as they had parted, a solemn 
silence preserved between them; and after breakfast Mr. Stanley shut 
himself up in the library, morose and sullen, to brood over his vexation 
and disappointment. And Eleanor felt very cowardly and weak at the 
prospect of the interview before her, haunted by the vision of the past, 
disturbed and ill at ease, torturing herself as to whether Dugald would 
blame the letter she had written him, and think it bold, unmaidenly, 
unbecoming—whether he loved her yet, whether his love would excuse 
all ; nervous and wretched, it seemed to her she lived centuries rather 
than hours of harassing anxiety and disquiet in the short time which 
intervened ere the moment drew near when she and Dugald were to meet 
again. ‘ Time and the hour (thank Heaven !) wear through the roughest 
day.” And that hour came, too, and Eleanor dared linger no more. 

“ Ida,” she said, “1 am going to walk alone once more to-day; will 
you forgive me, after all my resolutions of yesterday ? One day more, 
and I wall tell you all.” , 

Ida sighed, but, as usual, opposed not her wayward cousin’s will, and 
Eleanor went. 

It was a wonderful progressive step—a great movement forward— 
when, in the ancient philosophy struggling upwards for light, the pure air 
of heaven was deemed to be the living soul—the infinite. Significant, even 
to our hearts, to whom the truth has been revealed, not found, is that 
invigorating, ever-present element. And who can wonder, groping 
amid chaos for- some form, some light, that the blessed power, the 
health-inspiring, reviving air, should by those grand old minds be con- 
ceived and adopted as the primary cause—the vital principle. Oh! 
blessed nature; blessing from on high, to heal the sad and the weary 
ones of earth ; how often has your sweet voice spoken comfort to my 
heart ; how often, when bending beneath a load of sorrow and care, have 
I sought sympathy with you, which elsewhere was denied me ; and when 
did you ever fail your votary, when did that great soul of thine—the pure 
free air, which everywhere—everywhere above and around—encompasses 
and unites with thee in the same mysterious unfathomable relation as 
soul to body, earth to immortality—when did it ever fail to restore my 
sinking faith, my trust in Heaven ; to bid me look above, and there find 
rest ; to shame me from my weeping and my hopelessness, and to return 
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to the conflict, calmed and sanctified, with healing from on high? Ah! it 
needs sorrow and suffering duly to love you, duly to read your deep sig- 
nificance, your true religion in all its intensity; but to who have 
lived to see their brightest hopes prove worse than nothingness—wherever 
they have most trusted to have that trust to fail, wherever they have felt 
most secure there to see the ground crumbling beneath their hoot they, 
and such as they, can worship thee, and in thy deep, earnest heart, and 
perfect love, may find repose, led by thee to look “ from nature up to 
nature’s God !” 

Ah, well! be it so; it is better those days should fall away from us, 
before we do ourselves from them! The days of darkness must be many 
here below, therefore remove sorrow from thy heart. Yet, “ truly the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun!” 

Eleanor stood by the lake. It was a lovely, peaceful scene, that large 
placid water, in the midst of that beautiful Morton Park. A November 
day, true—but a beauteous day nevertheless, genial and mild, gleams of 
bright sunshine here and there, with a wild, wandering wind, breathing 
of the gentle happy influence of the far-off spring time, rippling the lake 
into tiny waves ; though leafless now, the trees tapering down still kissed 
the water’s edge ; no sound to break the stillness but the subdued song of 
birds, and the plashing of the boughs into the lake; the’ distant prospect 
veiled in purple haze. It was, in truth, lovely weather. Oh, were the 
human mind and life more resembling the earth's loveliness and the sky’s, 
how blessed a dwelling-place would this world be! But then, who would 
care to leave it? How we cling to it even now. Were all peace, sepa- 
ration would be impossible ! 

Eleanor looked around, but no other form was to be seen ; “one deep, 
deep silence all.” Still it was early yet; he might come still; she seated 
herself under the spreading boughs of the old oak which stood at the 
head of the lake, near the chestnut-trees she had designated as their 
trysting-place. In the distance she could just discern the clump of 
hawthorns, and many a busy memory rose before her—recollections of 
childhood’s days, and the love they had borne each other then, a host of 
remembrances of bygone hours. Some writer (1 forget who) has 
beautifully remarked, “ To revisit the scenes of our youth is to commune 
with the ghosts of ourselves ;” was it not so with Eleanor? Oh, “Quella 
bell "Alma, fatta non era per la Colpa.” Oh, why—why was she not 
always thus true to herself? to her steadfast, single-hearted nobleness, 
simply as nature made her! She remained there thinking, absorbed in 
the beauties of the scene; she hoped he would come—she felt he would 
forgive her; she felt eager to see him, her spirit had grown calmer, she 
could meet him now. Still Dugald came not. 


Slowly, slowly up the wave 
Steals the sunshine—steals the shade. 


“ Darker shadows” rested upon Eleanor: for still he came not, and 
still she waited lonely there. The beauty of the scene, the fair and holy 
thoughts it had evoked, the imagination began to fail—soon all vanished 
from her sight. It was November without, November within her heart— 
all murky, gloomy, and drear. With despair in her soul, Eleanor rose to 
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retrace her steps; she had waited until the last moment she had dared to 
wait. And still she stayed there, pacing by the water’s edge, repeating 
over and over again, “He will not come, and I must go; yet one 
moment more. Ah! cruel! cruel ! he will not fail me yet.” Still he 
came not, and the thought crossed her mind she would go home by 
the hawthorn-trees. Yet some contending will arose against the project 
—some dark presentiment of evil weighed upon her breast ; but she re- 
sisted the warning voice : people generally do, or else this heaven-be- 
stowed helm to guide our careless actions—this impulse of instinct to 
which we refuse to give heed, would more frequently be heard by us. 
However, she determined finally to bend her steps that way, rather than 
by the path by which she had sought the lake. Destiny again! who can 
oppose their fate? She shuddered as she turned away from the scene 
which had looked so bright, so glowing, but a little while before. Now 
“ chill and dun the brief November day” was falling on all around. When 
she looked forwards to it, what a future it was to live for. That was all 
she thought. She did not blame him. She only craved and supplicated 
to know something certain ; it was so exquisitely torturing this suspense 
—going on, on, in this heart-piercing still life, where neither energy nor 
action would be developed ; withering and blighting it was to bear, 
truly! Her path led her for some little way by the water’s edge, to 
reach the bridge which crossed its centre: on the other side of the lake 
lay a bosky dingle—a lovely spot in summer, but cheerless enough now. 
She crushed the withered leaves beneath her feet as she walked on 
through it, and felt they were even as her hopes—typical of them, 
crushed and trampled on. She watched them eddying round her, as the 
wind, which was now rising coldly and loudly (no longer still and peace- 
breathing), seized them and scattered them whirling before her. She 
felt, thus were all Aer better feelings given now to the sensationless 
winds, to be blown by them hither and thither where they listed. The 
chillness of the air increased ; she felt numbed from its cold, a prey to 
that strangest and stagnant grief—that “ grief that saps the mind.” On 
she pursued her way, poor Eleanor! scarce knowing why she was im- 
pelled to wander there. She stood at the ending of the brake. One 
turn round the little hillock whereon they grew, and the spot she sought, 
the dearly-loved hawthorn-trees would be gained. But why, as she 
emerges from the glade, stands she there as one transfixed, with that 
dilated eye, that quivering lip, that deathly, ghastly pallor on her cheek? 
Ill-fated Eleanor! well may your spirit quail, your strong heart fail, 
the sickness of despair freeze all vigour and life within your veins, and 
bitterness be your portion. There before her, beneath the very shade 
where he had plighted her his love, sat Dugald Annesley, and by his side, 
he bending over her as if hanging on her very words, was Ida! She 
held in her hand a letter—could Eleanor doubt it was her own to 
Dugald? Ida’s eyes were cast upon the ground; she and her com- 

ion were talking deeply and earnestly; they did not see Eleanor. 
Could she doubt the subject on which they spoke ? An agonising cry 
escaped involuntarily from her lips, but she checked it. She turned 
round almost fiercely—as if a scorpion had stung her; she drove the 


— and the feeling remorselessly back into the recesses of her own 
eart. 
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What a change had fallen on that beautiful face as she retraced her 
steps; such a cold, determined marble look upon the brow—the li 
compressed, the hands clasped tightly together ; within, such wild tur- 
moil rolling wave-like in agony over her soul ; without, that impassive, 
passionless countenance. There was something grand, too, in its ex- 

ion, as if disdaining to lament orto mourn. Looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, heedless of the path she followed, through the 
swampy ground in the dingle, through the now dripping grass, wet with 
the falling night dew, by the edges of the lake ; shivering, on, on she 
y pressing her hand now and then on her burning brow. But once 

hesitated, as she passed the chestnut-trees and the old oak, beneath 
which she had waited so long for the faithless one ; and there for one in- 
stant she paused, and a convulsive tremor shook her frame. That passed 
hastily away; on, on, through the shrubbery, through the old terraced 
garden, now dim and indistinct, lighted by the rising moon ; in stern 
resolve, on, on she sped, until she reached her home. She crossed the 
hall; she faltered not. She entered the room where her father sat. 

“« My resolution’s placed, and I have nothing of woman in me; now 
from head to foot I am marble constant; now the flickering moon no 
planet is of mine.” 

Could you doubt but that it was so with her as she stood there with 
that wild, eager eye, yet steady gaze—that firm disdainful lip? Could 
you doubt but that her purpose, too, was fixed, as unshrinkingly to be 
fulfilled, as mindlessly of the fearful consequences of her desperate act, 
to apply the aspic to her heart, to draw from thence the life, as she for 
whom the poet spoke those words ? 

Mr. Stanley just looked up as she entered, and then never raised his 
eyes from the newspaper he was reading. The room, dimly lighted, with 
its old paneled walls, its faded furniture, and antique books, was in itself 
a gloomy thing to view, but a gloumier, sadder sight was Eleanor as she 
stood there—willingly offering herself a prey to the desperate impulses 
of her own erring, misguided heart. She leant her head against the wall for 
a little while, with her eyes fixed upon her father. ‘“‘ There was a hardness 
in his cheek ; there was a hardness in his eye,” but she must not now 
turn back. She walked up to the table where he was reading. 

‘‘ Papa !” she exclaimed, abruptly and imperiously, “I was mad yes- 
terday in all I said and did. I revoke it all now. I am ready to do as 
you wish me. Forgive me. You need not fear my disobedience now.” 

“Indeed !” he replied, coldly, without looking up. ‘I am glad you 
are come to your senses at last.” * 






















































GOOD-NATURED PEOPLE. 
[Queer Prorte.—No. X.] 


q BY JOHN NAULE ALLEN. 


Bricuteners of the fireside, cheerers of the painfully-busy street, 
gladdeners of the very earth, how shall we write of you? The stationer, 
we are afraid, cannot assist us, or we would immediately go purchase, on 
credit, the finest gold pen he has in his shop: did we think that smooth 
paper would draw forth oily words, the finest satin-note should be at 
service: could we for a moment suppose that there would be a smell of 
use in i, a bottle of perfumed ink should be sacrificed in a description of 
your virtues. But, matters being as they are, our pen of cold steel shall 
glow for a while with warmth, and no harsh thought shall flit across our 
| brain whilst we sit and write of you. 

; Good-nature—how the world ill-uses it! It may and does display 
itself in a great variety of shapes. It is ever open-hearted, open- 
handed, giving what it can and doing what it can, with the only regret 
that it cannot do and give more. It practices forgiveness even to a 
fault. Oh, yes! knock it down and trample upon it, or rob it and call it 
foul names, and Good-nature will forgive you ali; and this virtue it is 
never allowed to let slumber. Listen to the recitation of a confirmed rascal 
of his latest piece of villany, and, a hundred to one, Good-nature was his 
dupe. Look at some poor fellow taking his steps to prison, owing thou- 
sands of pounds without a sixpence to meet the debt, and he is an excep- 
| tion to a rule if his good-nature has not brought him to it; for, disguise 
| it as we may, it is generally a great misfortune to be possessed of this 
virtue, for it is constantly stripping its owners to aggrandise others less— 
far less deserving ; and allowing said owners to have their pockets picked 
with their eyes all the time upon said pockets. Good-nature, as we have 
just remarked, showing itself in a variety of shapes, occasionally causes 
its proprietor to appear a barefaced contradiction, from lacking the 
ability to deny anybody anything: as, just take a case in point: 
} Bantry was a fellow rather low in the pocket, and being so, it was 
| anything but unnatural that he should be in want of three hundred 
pounds—just. Over and over again he read the advertisements of Money 
to Lend, but was all unable to find any one couched in language to lead 
him to suppose that its author was sufficient of a philanthropist to 
advance him the required sum without security ; wherefore he relinquished 
1 all hope of being benefited by “our advertising columns.” He next 
began to think about his friends. All of them passed before him like the 
7 ghosts before Macbeth, with countenances no more inviting, and he was 
about to despair of that source of revenue, when at the tail of his ghostly 
) friends another man appeared, bearing in his hand a glass of Champagne, 
| as Bantry had seen the glass and its bearer for the first and only time @ 
week before, stationed opposite to him at a public dinner ; and when the 
bearer of the glass—a good-natured fellow, as every movement declared 


him—said to Bantry: “A glass of wine with you, sir?” who said, 
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“ With very great pleasure, sir.” After which they never caught each 
other's eye during the evening without smiling congenially. Well, as 
this phantom passed before the bewildered eyes of Bantry, it seemed to 
say, in a very jolly manner, 

« Ah, look here, old boy, I like a glass of Champagne, also a of 
good old October. I’m likewise very fond of making friends and having 
them. You and I have only met once, but we were very agreeable 
together ; you appear to be in want ofa little money; well, come to me, 
ask, and have.” 

“Well,” says Bantry, musing, “I think I will come to you;” and 
forthwith goes, not to the phantom, but to Goodbody in the actual flesh. 

Passing over the warm embraces of the two, we come to this brief 
confabulation : 

“ J want to ask a favour,” said Bantry. 

“Want a favour?” repeated the other, brightening up, although 
bright before, like a cheerful fire when you apply the bellows to it, 
—*favour me by naming it. Three hundred pounds—hum x 

Bantry’s heart sank within him. 

‘¢ Three hundred: no, that will not do 4 

The listener turned very pale, wondering why the wretch of a speaker 
should smile so. 

“That will never do—you must have four hundred, you really must.” 

And Bantry, after a slight resistance, consented to take that sum, and 
did take it, his word of honour being the security. But the borrower was 
unfortunate, lost his money in some mad game of speculation, and shortly 
afterwards presented himself before the man of good-nature, quite woe- 
begone, to declare his inability to pay. 

“ My dear sir, I hope and trust you will not make yourself uneasy 
about that trifle.” 

Bantry said he must—he could not help it. 

** Well, but now don’t.” 

How could he possibly help it ? 

* But oblige me.” 

Suffice it to say that the defaulter, after this becoming resistance, con- 
sented not to be unhappy. 

“And I'll tell you what,” continued Goodbody, “ never mention the 
money to me any more. I promised the other day to buy your little son 
a toy of some kind—you save me the trouble, and buy him a rocking- 
horse with that four hundred, any day when you can spare it.” 

And, after some persuasion, Bantry consented to this too. 

Now for the incongruity. A short time subsequent to this interview 
Walesber presented himself before this same good-natured fellow to tell 
his tale of grief and woe. That bear, Bantry, had actually made up a 
little shooting party, neglecting to invite as one of it him--Walesber— 
the best shot in the county. Our kind-hearted friend condoled with the 
slighted one, and—what could he do for him? The last-named said he 
was going to ask a favour. The face of the other, as usual, glowed 
afresh at the 

“T know,” spake Walesber, “‘that Bantry will be in a back street, on 
his way home, at eleven o'clock to-night, and I want you to assist me to 
assault him.” 
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Goodbody being unable to say ‘‘ No” to any proposal, an agreement 
was recrce and that evening, whilst Walesber broke his head, he 
smashed Bantry’s mouth, and the next day waited upon him to see how 
he was, and to beg him to accept the loan of another four hundred pounds. 
And as he begged, he wore such a confused and guilty air that we may 
safely say perhaps he longed for the ring of Gyges, and, for we would 
not willingly mislead, perhaps he didn’t. However that may be, the 
invalid, after another slight resistance, again became a debtor. 

Good-natured people are proverbial for being put upon. “I don’t 
like to put upon good-nature,” we hear said again and again, and perhaps 
the speaker may generally be telling the truth ; he may not like it, but 
his own interest requiring it, he does it nevertheless. Bantry was a 
tender-hearted man; he did not like to keep so large a sum of money to 
buy a rocking-horse with, nor to take a similar sum afterwards—it was so 
disagreeable to put upon good-nature—but he did both. Run down any 
list of real grievances between man and man, or man and woman, and our 
word for it, the aggrieved parties are, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, good-natured people. And it is well that it is so. It is so exceed- 
ingly unpleasant even to attempt to jew a surly, cross-grained person. 
And if you do attempt it, and succeed, they have a nasty way of never 
forgiving you, while a good-natured mouth will kiss with a relish the 
very hand that but a moment before fleeced its owner. We are  yraren 
to maintain firmly that Shylock ought not to have been foiled so un- 
mercifully ; he was not made for it ; and it, after all, must have been 
painful to an extremity to the feelings of Portia and Nerissa that he 
was 80 foiled. Antonio was a good-natured man, cut out to be butchered, 
and oh, the pleasure of sharpening the knife! 

Now there is a species of false gallantry which, like false delicacy, 
carries its own shame with it. Were we possessed of it, we should not 
assert, as we do, that ladies are, or deserve to be, notorious for their ill- 
treatment of good-natured people. Mr. Winks, by the way, mentioned 
in our last, is one of the latter, and look how it causes him to be used 
by his intended. Miss Swanny thinks of him as some persons think 
of their dog : that a gentle admonition administered now and then in the 
shape of a kick, engenders a wagging of the tail more briskly when 
they condescend to smile. If we were a lover, what little good-nature 
we happened to have we would strive to conceal; for the moment it 
became ostensible, as sure as fate we should have to suffer for it. Look at 
yonder swain—what a while he has been lounging in the neighbourhood 
of Jemima’s residence. She promised to meet him at five o'clock (it is a 
clandestine courtship), and lo! it is half-past six, she not come, and he 
there yet. She knows he is there; of course she knows it—nothing 
particular detains her; but she just wants to finish the yellow crow in 
the Berlin-wool pattern before she goes ; and she is certain that Henry is 
such a good-natured fellow that he will wait till she does come, and then 
not utter a word by way of reproach. Had he enjoyed the reputation 
of — a liberal quantity of wormwood in his composition, he would 
have had her in his arms an hour and a half ago. Neither if we were 
married would we run over with good-nature; we would burst with 
it before we would. Just point out to us a good-natured husband that 
hasn’t to smart for it. If there is a man without a button on his shirt, 
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whose dinner is never ready when it ought to be, who cannot get a latch- 
key when he wants to go to Exeter Hall, which—as every right-minded 
woman ought to be aware—never leaves off before three in the morning, 
who dare not ask home to dinner the friend who once saved his life, nor 
make a present of half a sovereign to a poor relation, nor spend three 
pounds in a coat for himself without investing five in a shawl for his wife 
—depend upon it that man is a good-natured one, and his wife knows it. 
Wherefore do we say to all lovers and husbands, be good-natured by all 
means, but do not make your sweethearts and wives aware of it, or your 
virtue wins your martyrdom. But lovers especially are to be cautioned. 
When a man goes and marries, he, allowing him to be in his proper senses, 
will expect his spouse to give him evidence of her spirit at times—and if 
he do not get it in one shape he will in another. But before wedlock he 
naturally expects better treatment, which he will not gain by appearing 
amiable. An old traveller relates how, in Japan, there is a night-fly 80 
beautiful that all other kinds of night-fly are said to fall in love with it, 
and that to test their love it bids them fetch fire, when they, with the 
heroic rashness of smitten ones, make to the nearest candle, and are killed. 
What are the unfortunates thus immolated more like than our good- 
natured lovers? the beautiful cruel than our heartless loved ones ? There 
is not so much difference (to the very imaginative mind) between these 
insects tupping at a taper and the young gentleman’s standing in the 
cold at a garden-gate for an hour and a half. 

But such is ever the case with good-natured people. Let it be known 
that you would not impose upon anybody, and you will have half the 
town imposing upon you directly. They are sure to come in for all the 
kicks, and to miss all the halfpence. They are violently assaulted, and 
then, while the offender escapes, are taken into custody for causing a dis- 
turbance. At a railway station, after taking a second-class ticket, they 
are thrust into a third-class carriage, on account of all the second ones 
being full of third-class passengers. At dinner they are usually waited 
upon last, on account of the servants’ negligence, and their own quiet 
amiability. In a crowd they are sure to get the worst place; in a row 
to receive the blows not intended for thenr; in an omnibus they have 
only to be asked, which they often are, and they take fractious babies on 
their knees, to oblige fatigued mammas. 

Oh! but wherever you may be, it is pleasant to meet, as a rfect 
stranger, a good-natured man. You feel like an astronomer who has 
just discovered a new planet that will win him fame and make his fortune. 
You soon come to know him well. After the first five minutes he 
addresses you as his dear sir; and after the first ten, speaking to the 
company generally, if there should be one, refers to you as his excellent 
friend opposite. And you really must not go home’yet—no, no; stay 
and crack another bottle; he has bespoken it, indeed; so you must stay, 
you know—you must. Pray fill your glass. He is aig nse / anxious 
that nobody should fail to perform this piéce of business. He delights in 
making offerings. He offers you to-day’s Chronicle before he has done 
with it ; ere he applies it to his own pipe, he offers you the lighted spell, 
with, “After you;” and he offers to assist you on with your great-coat, 
and to give you a ride home with him, not being ‘nwilling to journey 
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three or four miles out of his way to oblige you. In short, he is al 
making offers. And he has a fine old rosy face removed fom. the 
silted which becomes more rosy every time he laughs, which is very, 
very often. And he loves to enjoy himself, and is fond of declarmg that 
he, you, and the rest of the persons present, are young and stout, so as 
to defy any power to turn you out, and that he, you, and the rest of the 
persons present, will not go home till morning, till daylight does appear. 

Who, if he were invested with the power to order such matters, would 
not have the path of good-natured people all brightness— 


A mede 
All ful of freshe floures white and rede— 


the music of their sphere being perpetual, and of a character to make 
the very tombstones dance? But this may not be. We have seen them 
—as who has not?—penned up by misfortune, in debt, with empty 
purse and hungry family, yet, forgetful of themselves, and caring only 
for others, striving, and not altogether without success, to place comfort 
at the fireside in the face of all this, and toiling on without a murmur. 
It is painful to contemplate, but Fortune is in the habit of turning her 
back upon Good-nature. 

If she were not, however, it would come to the same thing in the end ; 
for they are ever—as vide Bantry’s friend—going through a performance 
which puts Baron Munchausen’s wolf into the shade—turning their backs 
upon themselves, or, to speak the plain truth, imposing upon themselves. 
We once went with our good-natured man to arace. Just as the horses 
were preparing to start, he touched us playfully in the ribs with the end 
of his thumb, and said : 

‘*Come, what are you going to back ?” 

‘‘ Neck-or-nothing against the field.” 

** How much for ?” 

We did not require much time for consideration; for when we turn 
sportsman we have one particular stake from which we never swerve, 
and which was embodied in the emphatic answer we gave to our friend’s 
query : “ A penn’orth o’ baecy.” 

Done. The horses were off; we, having a bet on, felt an interest in 
the race, and, pulling off our hat and waving it, we roared “ Neck-or- 
nothing has it!” we can’t say how many times, before that celebrated 
animal reached the winning-post—coming in last, and making us out no 
prophet. Let it be known to the world wepaid like aman. Now comes 
the sequel, Our friend took the tobacco, purchased by us at a snuff-shop, 
with a blush—he felt it was like robbing us. During the whole of that 
day he seemed in the highest degree uneasy, every minute his face sud- 
denly changed from pale to red, or from red to pale, and at night he 
repaired to his home, we to ours. Next morning we rose early, and 
whilst we were dressing, a knock came at the street-door, and soon after 
a knock at our room-door, when, on its being opened, the maid informed 
us that a messenger had just arrived with Mr. F.’s very best respects, 
and to beg we would accept from Mr. F. “this box of cigars.” Wesaw 
through the whole ease at once. The dear fellow had been so impressed 


with the wrong he had done us, that he had been unable to sleep, so 
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ing out of bed ata very e hour, he had called up his tobacconist 
Pd his servant, and sent off the latter to us with the Havelendit by wa 
of penance and reparation. In the evening he came to see us him 
and having tapped a little fire-water and smoked the pipe of peace with 
us, he departed, we verily believe, a happy man—if there ever was one. 

This good man of ours, like all his delightful class, is most indulgent 
of children. Of all the bumps upon his head the bump of philoprogeni- 
tiveness is, perhaps, the most liberally developed. He has spent a fortune 
in toys for that grandson of his; and if the young villain were to ask for 
the moon he would get him either it, or a copy so very like it that a 
child could not tell the difference. When this juvenile falls into disgrace 
in his parents’ eyes, from breaking windows, or being saucy, he knows 
perfectly well whom to fly to for a screen: “ No, no, leave the child 
alone; poor little Dicky, ha! ha!” But this kind of thing will not do 
for us. If children wish to knock about, they must’ go out of the house 
into the fields or garden; if there are no fields or garden they must re- 
main quiet—that’s all. This being our unalterable maxim, which no 
amount of grandfatherly coaxing can get over, it may be guessed with 
what disgust we saw an attempt made by the young rebel in question 
upon our most valuable chimney-ornament the other day. Of course, we 
seized hold of him, and put him roaring into a corner—and it is sur- 
prising how loud children can roar when they think there is some one 
present who will take their parte “ Nay, nay,” said the grandfather ; 
“Jet him have it. Ha, well, don’t look at one im that manner; don’t 
be grieved, I didn’t intend to hurt your feelings.” Grieved! hurt our 
feelings! But good-natured people can never conceive it possible for a 
man to be in a sulk or a rage; his being grieved or having his feelings 
hurt is the farthest they can imagine. 

We see a good-natured man a tradesman. He is in every res 
unfit to be one. If parents send a little child to his shop for anything 
he sells, he lets it have as good an article as he would the parents them- 
selves ; whilst a tradesman with a proper eye to his own interest would, 
undoubtedly, with such a chance, have palmed off something inferior. 
But no, his heart is tender, and he could not fleece the lamb; so, how 
can he expect to prosper? He gives anybody credit who asks for it, he 
never requests payment, and he, consequently, seldom gets it. He will 
make one of a party of pleasure whenever you ask him, for he has a 
young man—who knows him to be good-natured, and has, therefore, no 
compunction in robbing him—to take care of his — and when all 
these things have told against him, and he finds hi a bankrupt, he 
meets with no pity from the ill-natured world, who says that he should 
have minded his business better; that part of the world in his debt being 
the most severe in its condemnation. 

And, you may place implicit reliance upon what we say, we have 
met with another—in the form of a lawyer. Beyond a doubt his 
friends committed a mistake in making him one. His ruling propensity 
caused him to be placed in a number of fixes, which we will not parti- 
cularise, but will take the last of them. One day a gentleman waited 
upon him. This gentleman had no money, had had none for 4 long 
time, and was tired of not having any. He imparted the nature of his 
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feelings to the man of law, pointed out a certain estate, pleasantly 
situated, which he thought he could like, and would Mr. Lamb write 
him some old deeds? We will not stop to describe how the word 
“forgery” was smoothened down—how one persuaded, while the other 
tremblingly prevaricated—in a word, how the attorney’s good-nature got 
the better of him. Be it sufficient to say the old deeds were drawn and 
engrossed, and our two friends transported. Yes, to the discredit of our 
laws, Lamb was transported for his good-nature. 

Believe us, or believe us not, we know a good-natured cabman, and a 
most pleasant fellow he is. See that man whenever you will he has a 
face with a smile upon it. You will never hear him insult a passenger, 
or a word of slang escape his lips. But what illuminates him the most is 
his utter disregard of money. He never objects to what you give him, 
never looks at it; but, the moment he feels the coin, turns his head the 
other way, and puts the money in his pocket. Is not this good-nature ? 
Yet this man has been in prison we don’t know how many times, even 
lately; several mercenary parties having convicted him of having 
pocketed a sovereign instead of a florin, and refusing, or neglecting, to 
give change. They do not know the greatness of his mind—how often 
he may have taken a penny instead of half-a-crown. But, notwithstand- 
ing this unjust persecution, he perseveres, we rejoice to say, in his noble 
course. ‘There are men in Cabland yet, as well as in Denmark. 

When we were engaged to drink strong tea to keep us awake, and to 
report the debates for the Jncensor, we knew a good-natured fellow 
who was in the ministry—yes, a cabinet minister. You may easily de- 
termine his fate; he was a philanthropist, and always striving to do good, 
so was regarded by the country generally as the great enemy of man- 
kind; he never spoke but in the gentlest tone, wherefore the fire-eater 
on the Opposition was ever down heavily upon him ; he was always ready 
to receive any deputation, and here his amiability was his greatest bane ; 
they used to construe his genial encouragement into unqualified promises, 
and time after time was he declared destitute of every particle of honour ; 
the press used to whip him desperately as a milk-and-water man—and he 
had his good-nature to blame for all. 

What can we have been thinking of ? we have arrived at the end of 
our present stock of writing-paper, and have not said anything of good- 
natured women. This is, at once, inexcusable and very excusable. It 
is the former, inasmuch as it is very ungallant; and the latter, inasmuch 
as it would have been next door to impossible to have said anything 
worth saying without filling a volume; as, excepting two or three who 
are not, all women are good-natured. Should, however, any one desire 
to glean a few particulars as to how some of them are treated, let him 
refer to the police reports. 



































NICHOLAS FLAMEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXI. 


Wuewn Nicholas re-entered his home, he read on his mother’s brow, 
and in his wife’s downcast looks, the blame which the former did not 
choose to speak, and which the latter would not for worlds have spoken. 
Although ppstagy grave for his years, Nicholas’ temperament was as 
far removed from the saturnine as from the jovial; and if he was now 
silent, it was more from lack of words to express his rapture than from 
any desire to conceal it. His heart was all too full to contain his world 
of happiness ; and yet no rhetoric at his command could clothe the bril- 
liant dreams that crowded upon his imagination—he knew not how to 
translate to others the thick-coming fancies of his teeming brain. There 
was light on his brow and gladness in his eye—it was obvious that no 
ordinary luck had befallen him—yet his mother abstained from — 
ing, and he suffered the evening meal to come to an end ere he broke 
silence, when he thus addressed his astonished listeners : 

“ Now I am about to possess a secret that will place me, humble as I 
am, on a level with the great. Kings would be proud to court—the 
priest and the man-at-arms would bow before me if they but guessed the 
power I boast. There is a glow in that thought which teaches me what 
the mighty of this earth must feel. Only, methinks, tenfold more happi- 
ness must be mine, who have hitherto hte ower but as its victim, 
than theirs who have known its pleasures from their cradles. wg 
and the silent musings of the closet have taught me its use ; how dif- 
ferently shall I wield it from those foolish men who listen to nothing but 
the voice of their caprice—consider nothing but their own wayward 
will ; how different shall be my views, my aim, my ambition, and my 
happiness ; how much more unlimited than theirs! Think of it, Per- 
nelle—think of it, mother—the possession of unbounded wealth! Think 
of the thousand joys—the thousand blessings, which that one mono- 
syllable, gold, embraces. To possess it is to possess them all !” 

“ Ay, there’s enough to be done with gold,” said the old woman, 
“‘ provided one but had it; but with all your boilings and eookings I do not 
see that we are getting the richer, but indeed quite the reverse; and since 
you yourself break the ice upon this subject, Nicholas, I may as well tell 
a all I have upon my mind aboutit. Your father, honest man, did not 
ose his time frolicking after unfindable treasures—he contented himself 
with the hard-gotten earnings of his labour; and scanty as they might 
seem, they afforded me more solid comfort than I have ever derived, or 
am likely to derive, from your lame exertions.” 

“‘ Nay—even there, mother, you are unjust,” the young man 
replied, for he bore in his breast a charm against angry words. “The 
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Templars’ remunerations were not to my seeming altogether unwelcome 
to you.” 

x Ay, to your seeming—but do you think, whilst availing myself of a 
succour which our necessities rendered imperative, I ever ceased to 
lament the source whence it came, the means by which it was obtained, 
and the idle habits this easy way of gaining money engendered in you ? 
without speaking of the fearful risks that such very doubtful transactions 
must of necessity entail! Think you my heart has not sorrowed because 
my lips have not given that sorrow vent? Pernelle has listened to 
truths it would pain her to repeat. Poor Margot, too, had her mis- 
givings as well as I—but she, too, hated to give you pain. However, 
now I see your reason is less assured than ever, I cannot refrain from 
disburdening my mind and repeating to you the maxim your father so 
often sought to inculcate in you ; namely, that steady daily labour, in the 
midst of which Fortune, if he chooses, may as well surprise you as in the 
lap of idleness, is the only means to drive away actual misfortune. Think 
what must be the apprehensions of those who, not sharing your dreams, 
see you day after day pursuing the same fallacious course, driving away 
customers, losing the esteem of your neighbours, assuming a mysterious, 
wrapt appearance, and offending alike God and man by your neglect of 
all religious observances. I put it to yourself whether this be not a 
course likely to bear evil fruit in the long run. Oh! Nicholas, Nicholas, 
great is your error if you fancy that the future does not richly repay the 
employment of the passing hour, whether in good or in evil! I cannot 
see you thus hurrying along what my experience tells me is the road to 
ruin, without as much indignation as pity.” 

“T am not guilty of that error,” replied Nicholas; “ and the future is 
about to repay me for all the disappointment I have suffered. Why 
suppose it so impossible that I should be successful in my undertaking ? 
Provided the real substance be discovered of which Nature works the 
stuff we call gold, why should not the adept, imitating her process, pro- 
duce the like result ?”’ 

“ Pshaw!” replied Dame Flamel, shaking her head contemptuously. 
“Go into the fields and gather all the fragrant herbs and flowers you 
find there, cook and boil them as you please, and see if you can turn 
them into blood or milk as the cow does, poor simple soul, without 
book or retort.”’ 

“Hers is indeed, mother, the alchemy of Nature.” 

“ And believe me, my son, it is the only true one. As to your sup- 
posing that pots and pans, and glass bottles, and all the filth you put in 
them can do her work, it’s all nonsense—dreams, Nicholas—dreams!” 

“ But if my dream be realised, what then, mother? Admit that sup- 
position but for one moment.” 

‘If I could I would,” bluntly answered Dame Flamel ; “ but somehow 
it does not seem likely that you, of all persons, should discover anything 
whatever. Besides, if there were something of that sort to be done, it 
strikes me they of the convents would be the very first to nose it out; 
and if they had discovered it, the world would be too small to hold them. 
No, no; speak as many hard words about it as you like, to make gold is 
a more difficult job than you think; and as to any one teaching it to 
others for money, why that’s sheer nonsense on the face “of it. They 
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who can make gold for themselves have no need to take the money of 
other folks. That’s my argument; and though you may tell me many 
things to the contrary, which I cannot understand, you can tell me 
nothing that can convince me I am wrong.” 

“Unless you see the treasure actually poured into your lap, I suppose 
you would hardly deny such a pleasing and palpable fact.” 

“Tt must, then, be poured into my lap, as you say, either to make me 
believe in, or see the good of it.” 

“Ah, mother! how much more inexhaustible a happiness will it prov 
to me than you imagine! I dwell not”—and here the youth slily 
glanced at the old dame—“ at the manifold comforts of a well-ordered 
household—of a table where there will not only be abundance, but the 
mirth which makes abundance cheerful. I _ not of the furs, silks, 
and gold chains, which you and Pernelle shall display in the eyes of our 
astonished neighbours—I speak not of the handmaidens that will lighten 
your toils, and whom to watch will be more a matter of pleasure than of 
necessity.” 

“ Ay, but the jades must be looked after, or they will soon eat you out 
of house and home,” interrupted Dame Flamel. 

Nicholas smiled to see how his mother could enter into those fancies 
which met her own half-way. 

“That will be out of their power, mother; for let them cheat and 
squander never so much, a little of my cooking, as you call it, will cover 
their worst extravagance.” 

“ If people thought you had all that wealth they would soon plunder 
and murder you, Nicholas.” 

“ But, mother, I shall be able to pay men-at-arms to defend me, and 
build strong walls behind which to conceal my treasures—but no,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “I should not like that castle-life, which 
is, after all, little short of imprisonment. I would not live away from 
the sounds of the gué—from the immunities of cities—from the sight of 
the many smoking hearths of my fellow-citizens. Even if I mix not 
with them, I must feel myself among men. I like to listen to the hum 
of the human beehive, to the ringing of bells—they people my closet 
and enliven its solitude—in obscurity would I seek safety, not in an 
aggressive display of stone and iron. And, oh! mother, there is not a 
known manuscript which gold can purchase that shall not find its way 
into the scrivener’s closet; and, oh! the long uninterrupted: days of 
leisure to enjoy them! And when the soul wearies—for, alas! it will 
know lassitude as well as the body—how sweet, how various my relaxa- 
tions! True, the juggler, and the lying pilgrim with his false relics, and 
the minstrel with his tales of raed shall be turned away from my 
door; but not so the hearty friend, the destitute, or the wayworn. 
There is not that sorrow to which relief shall not be extended. Not 
only shall houses of refuge rise for the fatherless—for childless 
for those whom illness or fate has affected, but every deserving t, 
whatever his class or his country, shall find a home erected for him, ° 
whence nought but his own demerits can banish him! Ah, mother, he 
who has money may legislate, and reform, and impose regulations on the 
future; and it is inborn in man to impress the seal of his mind on that 
which is to come after. Life after death, here below as well as above, 
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is one of the master impulses—one of the most important revelations 
made to man.” 

As the youth spoke, his eyes assumed that deep, brilliant expression 
which Pernelle loved to watch and Margot often remembered, when the 
soul triumphing over every deficiency of form and colour in the outward 
man, betrayed its power and origin. It was not in Pernelle’s gentle 
nature to follow exactly the train of long-hoarded thought which had 
almost unconsciously burst her husband’s lips; but perfectly satisfied that 
one gentle caress would ever suffice to bring him down from those flights 
of fancy to her own level, she viewed his enthusiasm with smiling com- 
posure, and with instinctive tact abstained from any of those trite, com- 
mon-place, irrelevant remarks which fall on the glow of thought, and ice 
it at its source as the winter frost checks the rapid stream. Not so Dame 
Flamel. She had long ceased to live that double existence which love 
alone teaches, and words suggested to her facts not feelings. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “it is very natural to wish to live for ever, espe- 
cially when one gets old. Iam sure there are many people would like 
that even better than wealth.”’ 

Nicholas started, as though suddenly awakened from a dream. 

“J was not alluding,” he said, “to material life, but to that strong 
impulse which leads us all, more or less, sometimes even unknown to 
ourselves, to care for that morrow which our reason tells us we shall never 
see. Thus we observe an aged man plant an acorn with his trembling 
hands, whose shade he will never know; and yet he watches the sapling 
with fostering care, surrounds it with a protecting fence against the ap- 
proach of man and beast, as though any one who might, on some future 
day, recline beneath its verdant foliage would bethink him of the kind 
hand that put it there. Thus, too, the aged rejoice in the smile of in- 
fancy, whose ripening graces they shall never behold; thus the warrior 
erects defences against attacks which his mouldering dust shall not wot 
of; the legislator provides against wants that cannot oppress, and crimes 
that cannot reach him; and the benevolent erect hospitals, and provide 
for the possible sufferings of generations yet unborn. Even the poet 
hopes to live in his verse—nay, the humblest will have his name recorded 
on his tomb. Yes! man will grapple with time and baffle its decrees. 
His life is but a day, but in thought he will span the past and anticipate 
the future; and who will dare to say, when he thinks of this, that the 
soul is not immortal, and does not return to that Divinity whence it 
emanated ?” 

“To be sure,” said Dame Flamel, catching, perchance, her son’s mean- 
ing, and clothing it in her simple way more forcibly than he had done 
himself—“ to be sure, we are all God’s children, and the devil, with all 
his malice, can’t help our knowing it. However, that’s a good thought, 
and I wish you had more of them; it shows more sense to entertain 
such than your silly fancies about people living longer, and becoming 

richer than is their due.” 
__ “Nay,” said Nicholas; “there seems nothing impossible in prolong- 
ing ag do not say to an indefinite, but to a comparatively remote 
peri > 

“ And yet, Nicholas,” said Pernelle, thoughtfully, “are there not 
many persons whose prolonged life could bring no blessing either to 
themselves or to others ?” 
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« There be those,”’ said Flamel, “ who find even under existing chances 
their days too long to be filled up, and watch the weary hours as they 
creep, and devise every malice and wickedness the human intellect can 
compass to make their short span appear shorter. To beings like these, 
I grant you, an extension of life would be, if not an undesired, certainly 
an undesirable boon. But upon such as you, my gentle Pernelle, whose 
heart can never know the chill, and whose temper will never experience 
the acerbity of age, who would not wish to confer a more extended pri- 
vilege ? who would not wish to see that fair forehead ever smooth as 
now, those locks as sunny, and that lip as fresh ? Who would not wish 
to see youth and health linger in those that are loved and are loveable ? 
Ah! if I knew a secret to keep you ever by me, I should prize it above 
all others ; but,” he added, drawing the fragment of gold from his breast, 
and exhibiting it in the palm of his hand, and glancing, triumphantly, 
from his mother to his wife,—‘“ the science that has achieved thus much 
may—nay, shall do more.” 

Exclamations burst from both the females. Pernelle threw herself 
on her husband's breast, with tears of gladness in her eyes. 

“ Dear, dear Nicholas,” she exclaimed, “is your heart’s wish at last 
gratified ?” 

‘¢ And where on earth did you get this?” asked Dame Flamel, after 
the first pause of surprise, seizing the glittering object and examining it 
with the utmost care; “ are you sure it is the true metal ?” 

“T have tested and found it pure, past all doubt; and as to where it 
comes from ” here Nicholas detailed the circumstances connected with 
his prize. 

Dame Flamel listened with deep attention, seemingly not untinged 
with incredulity; she shook her head more than once, and at last broke 
in with : 

“ Had you found it in your own crucible, I don’t say; but as it is, 
what with your dealings with Templars and Jews, and all sorts of un- 
Christian company, and your tampering with forbidden things, you'll be 
sure to come to evil at last, Nicholas. The king summoned you, and 
you got off scot-free; but if the Church once get hold of you, you'll be 
lost! Yes, my son—mark my words—irretrievably lost!” 

“The profits well repay the risk,” said Nicholas, smiling, as his mother 
slipped the subject of argument into her ample pocket. ‘ When you see 
piece after piece, ten times the size of this one, from my own laboratory, ° 
you will then say that I have power to reconcile the Church.” 

** Ay—when I do!”’ observed Dame Flamel. 

“Then you expect this first result will remain a solitary one ?” 

‘* When I see a second,” said Dame Flamel, “ we'll talk more about it; 
until then ’twere wise to moot the point no further; and, oh! Nicholas, 


again I say, throw off all these idle fancies and tread in your father’s 
footsteps.” 


‘And what says my Pernelle ?” 


“‘ We'll hope for the best, and hope together,” she answered, with her 
placid smile. 

“Ay, it will always be time enough to return to such thankless 

dgery as mine,” said Nicholas, bitterly. 

“You'll love it now less than ever,” remarked the mother, with a deep 
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sigh; “‘the habits of diligence and soberness once laid aside are not 
easily regained.” 

As they separated for the night, Dame Flamel again repeated her ad- 
monitions. But whilst her shrewd mind intuitively suspected the trick 
Canches had practised upon the youth, the latter yielded to the most 
flattering anticipations, and determined to lose no time in making others 
participate in his triumph. 

Having, on the following morning, after much demur on her part, 
recovered the piece of gold from his mother, whose object it had been to 
conceal or lose it, that it might never rise up in evidence against her son, 
he exhibited it at the Temple; thus fanning the flame in the breasts of 
the ignorant neophytes, which many causes had of late combined to cool. 
A day, or rather night, was fixed on which a projection was to be made, 
the stars being, even according to Flamel himself, in a peculiarly favour- 
able aspect. On this occasion the Jew and the scrivener were both to be 
present; and the critical moment was to confirm or destroy the hopes of 
all parties, and to determine the value of Canches’ claims upon the more 
tangible substance of the credulous young Templars. 


XXII. 


Tue main building of the Temple was chiefly allotted to the grand 
master and dignitaries of the Order during their sojourn in Paris, which, 
as we have seen, was at present purely accidental. At other times it was 
tenanted by the highest in command among its permanent residents, who 
had allowed themselves the latitude of converting the ceil-like apartments 
into comparatively luxurious retreats, wherein they lacked none of those 
comforts for which a life of ease and idleness naturally increase the taste. 
But under the supervision of Jaques Molay, Hughes de Peralde, Guy 
d’ Auvergne, and Ponsard de Gizi, the rooms had again become cells; and 
instead of the stray lute that might formerly have been seen, the hour- 
glass and death’s head had resumed their place near the lowly pallet ; and 
in lieu of the rich hangings, the shield, the lance, and the shirt of mail hung 
on the bare walls. 

Jaques Molay’s apartment was further decorated with a large image 
of Christ on the Cross, rudely sculptured in wood, on the lower step of 
which lay a cushion of rich tissue, so worn with use that scarce a vestige 
of its original bright tint remained. An oaken chair, with an elaborately 
carved canopy, and a few steps to ascend it to mark the dignity of the 
possessor, fitted with a cushion as worn and faded as that at the foot of 
the cross, and obviously of the same date and texture, was the only luxury 
appropriated to the grand master. This, his inner chamber, communi- 
cated with that of his numerous attendants and the outer apartments, 
where ordinary receptions took place, and which the etiquette of his station 
required him to keep in a less denuded state; but in this closet were spent 
his hours of solitary meditation, and took place those secret conferences 
which in reality determined the interests of the Order. 

Here Jaques Molay loved to sit, gazing now at his arms, on which he 
suffered the rust to gather, and now on the remembrancers of death beside 
him, and anon his looks would wander to the majestic square tower, of 


which his eye could catch the angle cutting sharply with its dark grey 
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outline against the clear blue sky of France, wherein lay the treasures and 
the archives of the Order—the source of its strength and the records of 
its weakness. 

But though Molay’s thoughts were thus naturally led towards those 
objects which should have most engaged his attention, his mind was not 
fit to grapple with so important a theme. Even in his best days a man 
of deeds rather than of words—a knight in the fullest sense, but, like the 
best and highest of his class at that period, illiterate, superstitious, and 
grossly ignorant—having spent a long life in calculating the chances of 
battles rather than in canvassing political questions, his spirit, though 
just, manly, and uncontaminated, would have been at no time, but now, 
dulled by age and infirmity, was less than ever able to cope with the 
difficulties that were thickening around him. The very simplicity and 
straightforwardness of his character blinded him to the meaning of pass- 
ing events—incapacitated him from that just admixture of confidence and 
suspicion which enables wisdom to foresee, nay, oftentimes to forestal the 
machinations of enemies or the strokes of fate. No chance could be more 
unfortunate, in the then crisis of affairs, than that which placed a Jaques 
Molay in the van and restricted a Peter of Boulogne to the rear. 

As the aged warrior sat with his head reclining on his breast, suffer- 
ing the beads to glide gently through his fingers half unconsciously, 
whilst his eyes seemed fixed on that dim futurity which was seldom 
absent from his thoughts, he was roused by a gentle knock at the door, 
and an at all times acceptable visitor presented himself. 

“TJ did not expect you, Guy,” said the grand master; “ but I am blithe 
to see you.” 

“T fear you will hardly be so when you hear my tidings,” said the 
dauphin, seating himself on a stool which a frére servant presented. 

“Your grave looks bode no good,” said Molay, when the brother 
servant had retired; “ has any new disorder broken out in the Temple?” 

“ One of so grave a nature,” said Guy, “ that I am afraid the utmost 
rigour will be necessary.” 

“So soon after our last chapter!” said Molay. ‘ Truly I had not 
expected this.” 

“ Their incorrigibleness proves, alas! but too clearly that most of our 
young men should never have been received,” replied the dauphin. “ It 
may now be too late to undo this error; but those who trifle with the 
honour and repute of our house, and make us, by their vices, a by-word 
to the inoffensive and the just, should be visited with exemplary punish- 
ment. However, judge for yourself. So recently as last night, a group 
of females, introduced by one of our unworthy brothers, penetrated into 
our sanctuary, pane | our chapel by their presence, entered the cells 
of our younger brethren—nay, passed our very doors.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed the grand master. “TI can call to mind no 
one man so bold as to have done this.” 

“ Ah, my noble brother, you know not yet some of our worst spirits. 
And yet I will allow that, were not my informant a man whom to doubt 
is impossible, I should myself feel inclined to say with you that the 
thing could not be; but Ponsard de Gizi says he saw them, and I, for 
one, know not how to disbelieve him.” — 
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“Nor I,” said Jaques Molay; ‘and yet this sounds strange—so 
passing strange!” 

‘Nay, he was not the only witness; I can produce others scarce less 
credible.” 

« And Ponsard saw this, and called us not—nay, did not so much as 
arrest the offenders! What means this? Should not these females have 
been brought before us ?” 

“Alas, prudence forbade it. It is indeed happy that he chanced to 
recognise them in time to forbear.” 

«And who may they be ?” inquired Molay, impatiently, “that we 
should abstain from punishing them? Some worthless paramours of a 
few perjured brothers ; but be the rank of these men what it may, either 
here or in the world, we will not spare them or their accomplices in 

uilt.” 
: “ The latter, I repeat, we may not reach ; they are the three Burgun- 
dians—the wives of Philip’s sons.” 

“The princesses of France!” exclaimed Molay, with quivering lip. 
“Our Lady of Nazareth! but this is an idle dream, or Ponsard’s reason 


must be wavering! Speak, D’Auvergne—say if I be not right—or are 


your senses likewise affected r 


“ T own it seems a marvellous tale, and therefore was I willing to be 
myself its bearer, that it might gain credence from the teller.” 

“ And what motive could have prompted—what means had they of 
achieving so unheard of a deed ?” 

‘Idle feminine curiosity was the prompter, or perhaps some intrigue— 
for who can fathom the purposes of women, especially of those invested 
with power and authority, for which by their frailty they are unfit. For the 
means—they found them within these walls. But 1 think that Ponsard 
acted wisely in screening himself from notice, and in not detaining such 
dangerous guests. It is not likely, for their own sakes, that the prin- 
cesses will inform the king of their folly; thus we shall be spared some 
of the embarrassments into which this wild frolic would otherwise have 
thrown us.” 

“And what Templar has dared to transgress thus far ?” 

“One whom we have already convicted of subverting all the rules of 
the Order—breaking his vows, and abusing in many ways the trust re- 
posed in him—Esquin de Flexian. The grand visitor found man 
irregularities in his preceptory of Montfaucon; your kindness alone 
spared him the shame of losing it on that occasion.” 

“T was but just returned from Cyprus, oppressed with many cares ; 
I scarcely knew at what end to begin, so much work was there on hand ; 
besides, I would not celebrate my return among my brethren by unusual 
rte: | But we have kept that man under our own eye—under our 
control.” 

“There was no lack of prudence on your part; you did all that 
circumstances required ; for how could we foresee that our presence 
would be of no avail? Punishment alone will tame these wild spirits, 
whom perhaps it would be far better to get rid of altogether.” 

‘This mockery of our authority before the very eyes of those who are 
most jealous of it, cannot—shall not go cnpilihel, it demands all the 
chastisement it is in our power to inflict. But I think we should be 
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guarded in stating before the chapter our suspicions respecting the rank 
of the intruders, which I do not suppose the unhappy man will himself 
reveal. And yet,” continued Molay, shaking his head and knitting his 
brows more in thought than in anger, “I cannot choose but think you 
are mistaken in the persons of these females—the princesses would not 
have ventured alone——” 

“They brought with them a whole posse of their ladies, pages, and 
squires. I[assure you it was devised in the very malice of their hearts 
and in the pride of their power.” 

“ Dearly shall they rue this insult who have dared to give their hands 
to it!” exclaimed Molay; ‘but is no one implicated besides the Prior of 
Montfaucon?” 

“It is certain that they entered the cell of Almeric d’Aulnoy, but he 
did not leave it. Masvalier, indeed, and Fravaux accompanied them 
some way; but Esquin de Flexian, disgracing alike his rank and his 
vows, paraded these thoughtless and malicious creatures throughout the 
establishment. It is well that Jean de Tours keeps an eye to his charge 
in the tower, for were it otherwise, there can be no doubt but such men 
as Noffodei and Flexian would soon get at it ; as it is, I have reason to 
suspect that the former has been tampering of late with the locksmith’s 
anvil. Alas! I fear we are not yet aware of the extent of the mischief 
hatching among the younger knights. Ponsard, Perald, and I are ever 
on the watch ; but I doubt they overreach us for all our vigilance.” 

Another low tap at the door here interrupted the speakers. In its 
cautious, almost mysterious character, the grand master and the dauphin 
recognised Peter of Boulogne’s presence even before his shrivelled person 
became visible. He was a respected, if not always a welcome, guest in 
the grand master’s apartment, where he was in the habit of broaching 
his opinions more freely than before the council; for though in most 
things Molay affected a minute and almost pedantic observance of the 
laws originally laid down by St. Bernard for the guidance of the Templars, 
the responsibilities and duties of his position made his infringement of 
that which enjoined silence and solitude to each knight almost unavoid- 
able. 

The new comer was soon informed of what had awakened such bitter 
feelings in the two friends. 

“Tt is necessary,” continued Jaques Molay, “to make an example and 
to work a radical reform, for which the leisures of peace afford us every 
facility. Indeed, it now becomes an imperative duty to repair, whilst we 
may, the irregularities that have crept among us during the hurry of per- 
petual warfare; but when I think of the task before me, how unenviable 
is my lot! How much rather would I, like most of my predecessors, have 
ended my days on the battle-field than employ my last hours in mending 
dissensions among ourselves!” a“ 

Peter of Boulogne was even slower in admitting the smart! of the 
fact alleged than the grand master himself had been; ut when at last 
compelled to yield belief, he still seemed dubious of the policy of owning 
to any knowledge of it. 

‘And would you have us suffer all right and tree | even the mere 
mask of decorum, to be done away with?” exclaimed Molay, impatiently. 
“Ts that the advice of our sage brother ?” 
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“I do not less ardently desire reform than yourselves,”’ replied Peter 
of Boulogne ; “but I doubt if the measures you contemplate be in any wa 
likely to further it. We must not lose sight of the fact, that we stand in 
a political crisis as serious as our moral one. It were well to extricate 
ourselves from the danger before we proceed to eradicate the evil. That 
young men have of late been admitted into the Order, especially in 
France, who are utterly unfit for the life we lead, is evident—the mischief 
originated in receptions conducted on the falsest principle.” 

“ How could we help that?’ exclaimed Guy d’ Auvergne—“ whilst 
absent in the East how could we overlook the preceptories in France ?”’ 

“True ; nor can we now avert the consequences of their misrule. In 
vain should we endeavour to rake out each error—we might toil with the 
incessant care of old wives, and yet effect nothing. We have seen that 
no appeal to their better feelings—to their interests—to their reason, has 
found an echo in these young men’s breasts. Severity will only exaspe- 
rate them, and raise enemies against us within our very walls, where most 
we need unity. I see but two ways of managing the refractory. One, 
by engaging them in a war so desperate that but very few should return 
—which would, indeed, serve other purposes, diverting the main part of 
our forces from Europe at a moment when their numbers are viewed with 
extreme jealousy—the other, by returning to Cyprus, to whose precep- 
tories receptions should for a time be restricted, and whither, under 
various pretences, we might remove our treasures and collect the greater 
part of our soldiers to defend them. This formidable display of strength 
would force the Cyprians to respect us—we might, gradually, re-purchase 
the island, and boldly maintain what we had bought against Paynim and 
Christian. In the face of prospects like these, the incorrigible would 
fling aside the white mantle, and it should be our care to force such run- 
aways, not indeed back to the Temple, of which they never would be 
faithful servants, but, according to our rules, into severer communities. 
A few examples of that sort would do good; whilst, dazzled by so in- 
spiriting an aim, those who are not irreclaimable would soon show their 
metal. You will say I have already given this advice in the council. It 
is true. But I never should tire of repeating it could I but hope thereb 
to bring conviction home to you. No half measures will avail, of this I 
am convinced.” 

** You would, then, have us allow the Prior of Montfaucon to return to 
his priory, or perhaps, as he is bold and decided, promote him to higher 
honours,” said Guy d’Auvergne, sarcastically. 

‘“‘Esquin de Flexian is too fond of pleasure, and too devoid of good 
qualities, to be of any use whatever,” replied Peter of Boulogne. ‘ He 
certainly must be punished—or rather rendered harmless—but not here 
should he meet his doom. In some obscure preceptory, where none care 
for his tongue or his country, and whither he might be sent under some 
pretence likely to impose on so cunning a spirit—there might he reap the 
fruits of his worthlessness.” 

“T doubt not the wisdom of your views,” said Guy d’Auvergne; “ but 
were we as powerless as we are powerful—were we in the midst of actual 
dangers, of which any less superhuman vision than your own can see not 
the faintest shadow, I should still venture my last stake on the punishment 
of crime wherever it came under my notice.” 
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“ Nobly said, and like yourself, Guy!” exclaimed the grand master, 
impetuously. ‘‘ Your feelings are my own; and no later than this da 
shall last night’s fault be expiated. Nay, I will go further and strike 
some arrears—I will rid the Temple of the polluting presence of some of 
its members, and let me see which of these presumptuous boys will dare 
to question my authority !” 

Peter of Boulogne made no reply, but sighed deeply, like one who 
laments the false move of a friend ; and waiving further discussion on that 
topic, he resumed : 

“ But these are trifling considerations now, whatever they might be 
at other times ;—I repeat, other matters press upon us—grave matters, 
that will require most anxious deliberation.” 

‘The secret machinations of our enemies in Europe, and our escape 
to Cyprus, are subjects that haunt our poor brother’s brain day and 
night,” replied Molay, with a shrug. “I will engage they banish sleep 
from his pillow.” 

“As much to the full as the Moorish music of the Turcopoliers did 
from poor Ponsard de Gizi’s,” answered the dauphin, with a melancholy 
smile, which faded away almost as soon as it appeared. 

“Nay,” insisted Peter of Boulogne, “the danger I allude to is not 
imaginary as your words would imply. Think you the Pope would have 
contemplated such a measure as that of merging our Order in the Hospi- 
tallers of St. John, had he been a free agent? Can you not see in this 
step a desire to save us from some hidden danger? The sovereign 
pontiff is—I grieve to say it—a miserable tool; and, if the king so 
willed it, would break up our Order without a word of remonstrance. 
Philip is our enemy ; and Clement’s proposal, rejected by you, my noble 
brother, with so much scorn, was made in anticipation of the royal 
demand—for it would not do to loose the chief bulwark of his pa 
power, the well-tried soldiers of the red cross. You shake your heads 
and smile as though my fears were groundless—my suspicions dotage ; 
but I tell you Clement is in Philip’s bondage, and must sacrifice even the 
interests of the Church to those of his mighty patron. The Pope who 
has resigned the Vatican for a woman may well betray his friends to their 
enemies, for he is a mere slave to passion! Clement has removed his 
papal seat from Rome to Avignon for the Countess of Perigord ; and for 
Philip he will sacrifice the Templars whenever the sacrifice is called for. 
But we are not alone threatened—the jealousy of kings extends also to 
the other Orders. Alas! I fear we are like so many ships at sea— 
clouds begin to lower—the waves to curl about the goodly barks, and 
prudent pilots should steer for port.” 

“And only foolish ones remain out and brave the tempest;—nay, 
though but an ignorant layman, I can carry out the simile for our 
reverend brother,” replied Jaques Molay ; “but remember, many a 
goodly ship, whilst creeping in along shore, is driven among the breakers, 
whilst the bold craft has outlived the storm at sea.” 

“To brave a danger is sometimes the best way to escape it I well 
know,” said Peter of Boulogne, thoughtfully ; he Charles Gebhardt, 
the grand master of the Teutonic Order, shares not this view. He has 
set out for Avignon to clear his Order from the foul aspersions with 
which rumour has covered it. He trusts not so weighty a matter to the 
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dead letter, or to a messenger—the former may never reach its destina- 
tion or not be read, the latter may prove faithless or lukewarm: mark 
the issue, Charles Gebhardt will save his Order.” 

* And poor old Molay will lose the Templars! Again I understand 
you, reverend brother,” said the grand master, with difficulty keeping 
down his rising ire. ‘It were a wise, political measure, if the grand 
master of the Templars ran to Avignon, there to urge his cause before 
the Pope, like a criminal before his judge.” 

‘‘T mean not that precisely,” replied Peter of Boulogne, meekly. 
“ There are many—very many in our Order who could be well employed 
on such a mission ;—it were, indeed, more suitable in every way to one of 
our clerical than to one of our military dignitaries. You might choose 
from among us one shrewd and cautious, versed in argument, capable of 
refuting hostile insinuations, of satisfying doubts, placing interests and 
circumstances in their true light, so experienced as to read the heart 
and thoughts through the manifold disguises of looks and of words— 
whose prudence——” 

“In short, Peter of Boulogne,” interposed the dauphin, with a sar- 
castic smile ; and turning to the grand master, “we have but one such 
man in our whole Order, and he stands before us.’’ 

‘‘If I thought an ambassador on such a mission at all needful,” said 
Molay, bluntly, “I might listen to your proposal, good brother—nor 
could I repose my trust in better hands than yours; but, in my humble 
opinion, my letter to the Pope, in which I gave my reasons for refusing 
all amalgamation with the other Orders, was, and still is, all-sufficient— 
therefore shall I request your services on other, and to us more urgent 
matters. We ha.e now,” continued the grand master, bent on carrying 
through the lesser matter that agitated his mind, “to think of passing 
judgment on these miserable men. With regard to your advice about 
Cyprus, we will think and talk of it at our leisure; but rest assured we 
will give the affair due consideration. Your zeal for the Temple we have 
never had occasion to doubt, and therefore are we disposed to consider 
your opinions in the most favourable light, even when they differ from 
our own, though sometimes, peradventure, we may think it advisable to 
consult our own poor judgment, especially in cases where conscience 
prompts us.” 

Peter of Boulogne crossed himself several times; but whether he was 
imploring patience to bear with his superior’s obstinacy and blindness, or 
entreating Heaven to avert their consequences, his command of feature 
made it difficult to determine. 

Accompanied by Guy d’Auvergne, he now withdrew to reflect upon 
the calamities he so clearly foresaw, but had so often in vain striven to 
avert. Jaques Molay continued firm in his resolve. That same night a 
limited Chapter was convened; and Noffodei and Esquin de Flexian 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, the offences of the latter 
being found not many shades lighter than those of the Italian, who, it was 


discovered, had found means to enter the tower, where he had embezzled 
money to a considerable extent. 




















CURIOSITIES OF GERMAN HISTORY. 


I 


Tue battle of Miihlberg had been fought, and a great part of the 
imperial army lay in and around Halle. While the German infantry was 
quartered in the city, the Spanish and German cavalry lay without it along 
the banks of the Saal. Several disturbances had taken place between 
the two nations, reeeene originating from horse-stealing. ‘The Spaniards 
possessed very beautiful horses, and many a German did his best to gain 

ossession of these splendid animals. A German nobleman, for instance, 
had commissioned his servant to steal a famous Spanish stallion, and then 
sent it away to a distant town. After the expiration of some weeks the 
horse was brought back to the camp, and his new master hoped that the 
loss would be forgotten, and the animal not be recognised in the number. 
It was not so, however. One evening the horse was led to the river, and 
recognised there by the former groom. A loud dispute immediatel 
arose between the two servants, which soon led to the exchange of blows. 
Spaniards and Germans flocked in from all sides and took the part of 
their countrymen. The larger the mob grew, the greater the tumult 
became, and they soon began to use their weapons. The Spaniards held 
the higher ground, and fired with such fury, that several German com- 
manders were wounded in their tents. As soon as the emperor (Charles V.) 
was informed of the disturbance, he sent a Spanish noble of his suite to 
the place of contest to restore peace; but he had scarce made his ap- 
pearance, before the Germans saluted him from afar with the cry, 
“ Shoot the Spanish villain.” In fact, several guns were pointed in the 
direction he was coming, and as he crossed the bridge a bullet struck his 
horse, and it leaped with its rider over the parapet, and both were irre- 
trievably lost. The Archduke Maximilian then galloped up, but he was 
scarcely better treated than his predecessor : the Germans attacked him, 
and the emperor’s son was forced to carry his arm for several weeks in a 
sling. The Emperor Charles then decided on undertaking the office of 
intermediator, and he at length succeeded, though with much difficulty, 
in calming the temper of the soldiers. Without inquiring carefully into 
the cause of the dispute, he somewhat hastily acquitted the Germans of 
all blame, and promised them that he would hang the Spaniards on the 
following day. As soon as matters had been so far arranged, the town- 
gates, which Charles had wisely ordered to be closed, were again opened. 
This occurred on the 12th of June, 1547. The next morning the em- 
peror inquired after the loss on both sides, and it was seen that the Ger- 
mans had lost eighteen men and seventeen horses, but seventy Spaniards 
had been killed. Charles, who had, in the mean while, learned that a 
German had been the cause of the first outbreak, could not possibly keep 
his promise: he therefore sent a message to the German cavalry, telling 
them that he would have the Spaniards hanged if they desired it, but as 
they had suffered a loss fourfold greater than theirs, he considered them 
sufficiently punished, and hoped that the Germans would also feel satisfied 
with it. ‘They agreed to this proposition ; and if horses were afterwards 
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stolen from the Spaniards, it was done with more caution, for we are not 
informed of any further excesses. 

This little episode was either forgotten or passed over by the historians 
of this period as unimportant: only one eye-witness has retained it for 
posterity by giving it a place in his memoirs. 


IL 


In spite of being fifty-four years of age, the Dowager Princess of 
East Friesland was much handsomer than ladies are wont to be at that 
period of life. She was well aware of it, and neglected none of the innocent 
arts of the toilette to preserve her charms. In her wardrobe she had more 
than two hundred dresses, and it afforded her the greatest pleasure to 
continually change her attire. Her wardrobe always accompanied her 
wherever she went. During a visit she was paying to the Duke of 
Celle, at his chateau of Bruckhausen, in 1692, a violent pain in the 
heart suddenly attacked her, which the physicians declared was mortal. 
On her inquiry, they informed her of the impossibility of effecting a 
cure. She prep for death like a Christian ; but as soon as the 
clergyman had quitted her room, she ordered all her lady’s-maids round 
the bed, and arranged her toilette with the greatest accuracy. She was 
dressed in her best linen, and a white dress shot with black; had her hair 
arranged, and her handsomest head-dress put on. All was most carefully 
selected, down to the white gloves. She then uttered her last wishes, 
among which she 4 ordered that no surgeon should lay his 
hand upon her. She had her coffin lined with white satin, and placed 
in her room. Her greatest seme was lest the jolting of the 
coach, in which her remains would be borne home, might disarrange her 
position and dress; and only a few moments before she felt the approach 
of death, through the coldness of her extremities, she most earnestly 
entreated her attendants to take care that she was properly laid in her 
coffin, and securely fastened down, that nothing might be disturbed. 
Could any one be more consequent in vanity, in the presence of death ? 


III. 


Anpreas EserHarp Ravser, councillor and son-in-law of the Em- 
peror Maximilian II., had a beard which reached to his feet. His corporal 
strength wag notorious, and the Archduke Charles once wished that he 
should measure his strength with a converted Jew, who, im the confi- 
dence of his power, was wont to boast largely. The trial was to be a very 
simple one, and consisted im standing a buffet from the other. On draw- 
ing lots, the Jew gained the first chance, and when Rauber was prepared 
to receive his opponent’s blow, he had such a tremendous one that he was 
hurled to the ground, and was forced to keep his bed fora week. He 
had scarce recovered, when he appointed the time for repayment. They 
stood opposite one another again. Suddenly, and before his opponent 
could prevent it, Rauber caught hold of him by the beard, twisted it 
twice round his left hand, and struck him so tremendously with the right, 
that he held not merely the beard, but the lower jaw as well, in his hand. 
The Jew died soon after from the effects of this strange duello. | 
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IV. 

In the year 1451, two thieves went from the Bavarian town of Lands- 
huth to the Suabian town Dinkelsbiihl, and stole all they could lay 
hands on. ‘The people of Dinkelsbiihl seized them, however, and 
made no long inquiries as to where they came from, but hanged them 
without further ceremony on the town gallows, although many of the 
elders of Dinkelsbiihl expressed their opinion, “that the gallows were 
built for themselves, and it was a disgrace to them that ‘ foreigners’ 
should be hanged’ upon them.” This attack on the prerogative of the 
Duke of Landshuth annoyed him terribly. He said, “ Tl hang my own 
Bavarians,” and marched with a troop of soldiers to Dinkelsbihl, ¢. e. 
to the gallows of that town. The hanged men were then taken down, 
bound across a horse, and the duke returned triumphantly with them to 
Landshuth. Here they were cast into prison, condemned to be broken 
on the wheel, as if still alive, and, finally, hanged a second time. Thus 
did the Duke of Landshuth maintain his privileges. 


V. 

Art the commencement of the fifteenth century, a carpenter was work- 
ing at a tall gallows, which the magistracy had ordered to be erected. 
Twenty years later the carpenter was hanging upon it, but not in the 
dress of a carpenter, but in a black velvet cloak adorned with ermine and 

recious stones, over it the massive chain of a reigning lord, and on his 

ead a heavy velvet cap, adorned with ermine and pearls. Round the gal- 
lows were three hundred silver cups, and fifty golden vessels of every de- 
scription. All the guilds and corporations had assembled in solemn pro- 
cession, with flags and music. The former carpenter on the gallows was 
Ulrich Schwarz, the powerful Burgomaster of Augsburg, who had just 
been hanged for his barbarity with the same solemnity as he had been 
invested with his office. The gold and silver vessels had been found in 
his house, and he had cltsiaad them from the citizens by menaces. A 
more solemn execution never took place in the German empire. 


VI. 

Ir was formerly the custom in some German towns for the butchers 
to carry about an immense ~e on New Year’s-day, and make me 
over it. The butchers of Konigsberg made one, in 1583, which was 596 
eet long, weighed 494 pounds, contained, beside other ingredients, 36 

ams, and was borne by 91 journeymen butchers on wooden forks. After 
an interval of eighteen years, the butchers of Kénigsberg made a much 
larger sausage, which was 1005 yards long, and for which they employed 
81 smoked hams, and 18} pounds of pepper, and it weighed Aer 300 
pounds. They carried it round the town on New Year’s-day, 1601, with 
great solemnity, and accompanied by bands of music, and then ate it in 
company with the bakers, who had made out of twelve bushels of rye- 
flour eight great loaves, each five yards long, and baked six huge cakes, 
which they carried in procession through the town on the 6th January, 
and which the butchers afterwards helped them to devour. 


Vil. 
‘Tue Republic of Venice had sent an embassy to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., and presented him with a splendid glass drinking-cup. The 
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ambassadors were invited to the imperial table. Kunz von der Rosen, 
the emperor's jester, danced round the room, till his spur caught in the 
cloth of the table on which the present was exposed, and pulled it down, 
so that the vessel was broken to pieces. The Venetians fancied it was 
done to insult them, and were very angry with Kunz. The emperor, 
however, took him under his protection, and wittily remarked: “ Dear 
gentlemen, it was only glass; had the goblet been made of gold or 
silver it would still be whole, or the fragments would, at least, be of some 
value.” 
VIII. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was the fashion among 
the princes and nobles to have their genealogies drawn up, in which they 
were proved to have descended from the Trojan heroes, or even from Noah. 
The in Max ordered the historian John Stabius, poet-laureat and 
mathematician, todraw up a genealogy of the Austrian ruling family at 
Vienna in 1510, and the learned man traced it back to Noah’s ark. 
When Stabius handed the emperor the genealogy, and informed him of 
the result of his investigation, Kunz von der Rosen was also present: he 
put his hand in his pocket, drew out a florin, and handed it to Stabius, 
while thanking him for the information that he was the emperor’s cousin, 
through his descent from Noah. 

IX. 

WIGAND von THEBEN, called the Priest of Kahlenberg, attracted the 
attention of Otho the Merry in a curious fashion. When he was a 
student, he lived in the house of a respected citizen of Vienna. While 
walking with him across the fish-market, they saw a fish of an extraor- 
dinary size, which no one was inclined to buy. The student, however, 

rocured the money to purchase it, and also borrowed some state clothes, 
in order to present it to the duke. The porter, however, would not admit 
him into the palace until he promised him the half of what the duke gave 
him. The student agreed: laid the fish before the duke, and begged to 
be rewarded with a hundred blows. When he had received half, he 
mentioned that the rest were due to the gatekeeper, who most assuredly 
met with his reward. The duke felt great attachment to the young 
rogue, asked him who he was, and what he wished to obtain by his 
clever scheme. The student mentioned his name, and expressed a wish 
to become a priest, and receive a good living. After a very ludicrous 
examination, the young student was appointed to the vacant rectory of 
Kahlenberg, near Vienna, where he preached with great success, though 
never forgetting his own advantage. On one occasion he had purchased 
a quantity of wine, and finding it too bad for his own drinking, he 
announced that he intended to fly from the steeple of his church across 
the Danube. A number of peasants collected to witness the miracle. 
The priest kept them waiting a long while. The day was very hot, the 
peasants wanted something to drink, and the rector’s sour wine went off 
at a famous price. When it was all consumed, the priest appeared, and 
asked the people whether they had ever seen a man fly? As an universal 
“No!” was answered, he continued, “ Well, then, you shall not see me; 
it is a sinful thing to desire such an extraordinary novelty. Go home— 
I give you my blessing!” The peasants went away, some laughing, 
some cursing ; but the priest was enabled to buy better wine. 
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X. 

Taiors have always furnished strange materials for history, from 
the first tailor in the world down to “ my lord” in Leipsic, and Tomaschek, 
who was buried alive in Berlin. In the year 1590, a tailor from Candia 
came to Munich as a Count Mamugna, lived there in great splendour, 
and was admired by the court and all the notabilities of the capital. At 
first he gave out that he could make gold, and a quantity was brought to 
him, in order that he might double it. At last they came to their senses; 
the goldmaker was taken by the collar, and his head was cut off on the 
17th April, 1591. That he might be reminded of gold to his dying 
moment, he was seated in a gilt chair, near a gilt gallows, with gilt 
cords, and the sword with which he was executed was also gilt. Two 
black dogs belonging to this count of the thimble also suffered with their 
master. They were considered demons, on account of their colour, and 
were shot with large iron guns from a considerable distance. 


XI. 

Tue celebrated poet Lessing was continually at war with the gloomy 
fanatic, Pastor Goeze, in Hamburg. About this time there also lived in 
the same city a newspaper reporter of the name of Dreier. He was a 
little, crooked, but witty man, who admired Lessing as much as he de- 
tested Goeze ; but he had caused all sorts of intermozzos between the two 
enemies, had often suddenly brought them together, carried anonymous 
letters backwards and forwards between them, and so on. Lessing’s 
“ Emilie Galeotti” was played for the first time in Hamburg. A young 
Swede, attached to the polished court of Gustavus III., had arrived in 
Hamburg just before the commencement of the representation, and 
hurried off directly to the theatre. Delighted with the splendid play, he 
asked Dreier, who was sitting next him, the name of the author, and 
Dreier answered with a smile, “ It is Pastor Goeze.”’ 

“TI must form his acquaintance,” the Swede exclaimed. ‘ Does he re- 
ceive visitors ?” 

“ He will be delighted,” Dreier answered; ‘have the kindness to note 
that he lives in the Konigstrasse, No. 54.” 

The Swede noted the address, and on the next morning called upon 
Goeze, who was just preparing to criticise Lessing’s new work “as a 
masterpiece of Satan.” The comical scene of mutual embarrassment 
ended by the gigantic clergyman taking the young Swede by the collar 
and putting him outside the door. The latter now perceived how he had 
been deceived, and he ran furiously through the city to look for Dreier. 
There was no difficulty in recognising him, and the Swede found him in 
a coffee-house between the Alster Basin and the old J wo oni . On 
entering, the young man gave Dreier such a tremendous box of the ears 
that he fell from his chair on the ground ; but, as he lay there, he kicked 
his legs out and clapped his hands with pure delight as he said, 

“He's been there ! he’s been there!” 


XI. 

EvErRyBopy is acquainted with Goethe’s beautiful poem of ‘‘ Hermann 
and Dorothea,” but the subsequent anecdote, which we derive from Haase’s 
“ History of the Salzburg Emigration,” is not so well known. In the year 
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1732, when the Protestants of Salzburg wandered by thousands to the 
north of Germany, the following interesting circumstance took place. 

A party of emigrants arrived at Altmihl. The son of a respectable 
citizen formed their acquaintance there, and stayed awhile with them ; 
something more than mere sympathy, however, seemed to attract him. 
At last he went up to a pretty girl and asked her how she liked the neigh- 
bourhood, and if she would stop there and be servant to his father. She 
replied that the neighbourhood pleased her very much, and if they would 
take her she would be a faithful and industrious servant, for she could 
milk the cows, mow the grass, and undertake the management of the 
farm. He then led her to his father, and begged him to give her to him 
as a wife; and when he had recovered from his surprise, and asked her 
if she consented, she replied, ‘‘ You are jesting with me ; your son wanted 
a maid, and I am willing to earn my livelihood.” But when both adhered 
to their determination, and the young citizen offered her a pledge of be- 
trothal, she put her hand in the bosom of her dress, pulled out a purse 
containing 200 ducats, and gave them to him with the words, “I will 
esteem you like the apple of my eye. Here, take my dowry.”’ 


XIII. 

Tue following curious letter, written to the Elector Frederick William 
of Prussia, by the undersigned Hanns Hienicke, is still preserved in the 
royal archives at Berlin: 

** Most revered, most illustrious, most magnanimous, and most invin- 
eible Elector, &e. 

* * Honest service brings an honest reward,’ says the Preacher Sirach, 
in the Sth chapter. I give you to know that the sexton’s office at Lon- 
kowitz is now vacant, and that I am well worthy of such a situation ; and 
if your mightiness were to hear me sing and see me, you would say, ‘ By 
my soul, the fellow is worth more than to become a sexton, but the rogue 
of a bailiff is my enemy, and the reason is because my wife has just such a 
red gown as his wife ; and if I were to get the situation, which I certainly 
deserve, I will have a better one made for my wife than the bailiff’s wife 
has, whether it annoys the rogue or not ; and if I obtain the situation, 
our rogue of a bailiff must not know it, or else he will take it away from 
or again, I am quite sure of it, and remain your good friend as long as 

ive. 

“ Hanns HIENICKE. 

“ Lonkowitz, 23rd Jan., 1688.” 


“Signed. Six ducats will be given the petitioner after he has passed 
an examination, and if he is found suitable fe will have the situation be- 
fore any one else, without any interference of the bailiff. 

“ FREDERICK WILLIAM, ELECTOR. 


“ Potsdam, 25th Feb., 1688.” 



































THE ELIXIR; OR, FAMILY LIKENESS. 


BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, ESQ. 


(CORNELIUS COLVILLE. ) 


TwENTY years, my friend, forms a considerable portion of a man’s 
life. What changes does it involve—changes in the destinies of nations 
as in those of private individuals. The religious, social, political rela- 
tions of Europe, of America, nay, of the whole world, bear testimony to 
the transitory condition of mundane affairs, and evince the susceptibility 
of the greatest institutions of the earth to changes similar to those which 
affect every member of the great human family. If I turn from a general 
survey to a more limited one—if I turn to my own OT» for example, 
the spirit of change becomes still more apparent—I find innovation 
everywhere around me, in manners, customs, dress—everything. Again, 
if I turn to that inner circle in which a man moves and lives, and with 
which his sympathies are linked by a thousand ties, I find the same busy 
spirit still at work. What a list of births, deaths, and marriages—what 
ups and downs—what separations and re-unions—what enmities and 
friendships are comprised within that period. If a twenty years’ history 
of the obscurest individual living were minutely written, it would occupy 
more volumes than many persons are aware of. My life has not been an 
adventurous one by any means, yet 1 would undertake to say that a 
twenty years’ history of it would oceupy more than twenty volumes, 
and if any man will put the question to himself, he will find that his 
own experience justifies my assertion. We live a great deal more 
— we imagine, and every hour will make a long chapter in our 

ory. 

Wall, what does this twenty years’ history amount to? what have its 
changes to do with the question in hand? 

It is just twenty years since that I was walking, one fine frosty morn- 
ing in December, Unter den Linden, Berlin, when an old gentleman 
whom I had not seen for a year or two, accosted me. 

“Eh! What!” he exclaimed, running towards me; “why, can it be 
my old friend Steifenhausen?” 

“It is, indeed,” I said, “ and I am equally surprised and delighted to 
meet my dear friend Alterkerl in Berlin.” 

“ There need be no surprise at your meeting me here, for you know I 
have long resided in the neighbourhood of Berlin.” 

“That, indeed, is true, but as I arrived here only to-day from Rostock, 
it is somewhat surprising that you should be the first friend I should 
meet.” 

“« Well, well, let that pass; and how long do you propose to remain im 
Berlin ?”’ asked Alterkerl. 

“ T shall be here, I expect, a month.” 

“Oh! then if you will be here so long as that, I shall expect you to 
spend a fortnight with me at my house.” 

“ Well, you are very kind, but I am not quite sure that I shall be able 
to do so, for I have come here on some important business, which will 
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occupy a large portion of my time, and require almost my constant 
attendance.” 

“ Nay, nay, Steifenhausen, I shall not be denied—lI shall insist. You 
know my determined character, eh ?”’ 

“My good Alterkerl, I’m not a stranger to the firmness of your 
character. But what of the elixir? Have you discovered it yet, eh, 
Alterkerl? Ha, ha!” 

“T have, my friend, I have.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ There is not a doubt about it, sir.” 

“‘ Why you astonish and confound me.’’ 

“* My good fellow, I was astonished at the discovery myself. The thing, 
too, is so simple; but everything is simple when you have found it out.” 

“ So simple !” 

*‘ So simple, Steifenhausen. I had no idea, sjr, that it was so simple. I 
have been applying myself for years to various experiments without suc- 
cess, but yet in a lucky moment, without any effort upon my part, I dis- 
cover this wonderful elixir.” 

“Truly this is an age of discovery. But if you have been so success- 
ful in this instance, why not push your discoveries further? Restore the 
dead to life, for instance, discover perpetual motion, or invent some 
machine for making an atrial excursion to the moon.” 

“ Ha, ha! I shall have done my duty, friend Steifenhausen, I think, if 
I make no other discovery than the one I have made.” 

“ Indeed, Alterkerl, I already regard you as one of the greatest dis- 
coverers of the age. I should like, however, to see it fairly tested.” 

“ T will afford you that opportunity, only say when I may expect you.” 

 T will not promise, for I really do not know whether my engagements 
will permit me to avail myself of your invitation.” 

“Oh! I shall certainly not excuse you, Steifenhausen; therefore, fix 
the time, if you please.” 

“If you are so resolute, I shall be obliged to yield—suppose I say a 
fortnight to-day.” 

“ Very well, a fortnight to-day I shall expect you. The elixir shall 
be fairly tested, remember.” 

— of course,” I said; “I am exceedingly curious to know the 
result.” | 

I parted from Alterkerl, but my mind was still filled with his wonder- 
ful discovery. I had known him from youth, and I knew that for many 
years he had been applying himself to innumerable experiments. To 
what purpose did they tend? Were they intended to find out a remedy 
for consumption, a cure for rheumatism, toothache, a simple compound 
for removing stains or restoring faded documents? No. They were 
directed to a loftier, a nobler ocr They were intended to restore 
youth—glorious, buoyant youth, with all its freshness of feeling—all its 
vigour and activity of limb—all its beauty and comeliness of aspect— 
youth, that season of hope, love, confidence—youth, when all external 
things wear their brightest aspect; when the earth is one vast green 
carpet; when the sky is unobscured by a cloud; when flowers spring up 
on every side; when the air is filled with the songs of birds—youth, that 
potent talisman, that everlastirig beauty. The elixir was intended to re- 
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store youth; to divest the shrivelled frame of its physical infirmities, its 
aching and decrepid limbs, its wrinkled skin; to divest the heart of its 
mighty cares and bitter disappointments. What a mighty project, what 
a daring mission for man to propose! 

Alterkerl was a great chemist, a physician in extensive practice, an 
expert and indefatigable botanist, a man, in short, who had penetrated, 
as it were, into all the recesses of nature, who was acquainted with the 
properties of all herbs and plants; but was he capable of counteracting 
the works of nature—was he capable of revoking the decrees of the great 
Sovereign of the Universe? It was incredible, impious. It was the dream 
of a visionary, it was the hallucination of a lunatic. Upon all other 
points the man was sane, rational. He spoke, he acted in all the common 
concerns of life as other men; on this matter alone did he betray any 
weakness of intellect. 

The fortnight passed over, and agreeably to the arrangement I had 
made with Alterkerl, I proceeded to his residence. It was a beautiful 
mansion of elegant structure, a few miles from Berlin. Some large 
iron gates admitted me into the grounds. I walked up a somewhat 
winding carriage road, skirted on both sides with young trees, that ap- 
peared not to have been very long planted. The grounds were very taste- 
fully laid out, and altogether the mansion of my friend was as desirable 
an abode as could be wished for. 

When the servant announced me, Alterkerl immediately came to bid 
me welcome. 

‘* My dear Steifenhausen,” he said, ‘‘ I am exceedingly happy to see 
you. i only regret that you did not make my house your residence 
during your whole stay in Berlin.” 

“] feel very grateful, indeed, for your kindness, but my business en- 
gagements would not have permitted me to do so, had I been ever so 
desirous.” 

‘“* Well, well, I must be satisfied.” 

After dinner, we strolled about the grounds and neighbourhood for an 
hour or two, but during our walk the elixir was never alluded to, nor did 
I, indeed, feel anxious to recur to the subject, for I knew the weakness 
of my friend, and in truth, I feared that his experiments might lead to 
some painful results. 

In the evening, however, much to my annoyance, Alterkerl touched 
upon the subject again. 

“I feel assured you are not serious, Alterkerl,” I said. 

“ Oh, quite—quite ; I was never more so in my life.” : 

“Do you mean to say that yr have discovered something which re- 
stores to you youth, energy, and all the faculties appertaining to it ?” 

* T do, indeed.” | 

“‘Oh! its contrary to all experience.” 

“ The greater the discovery, friend Steifenhausen.” 

“ Well, excuse me for saying that I am altogether incredulous.” 

“ T will convert your incredulity into belief in the course of a very few 
hours. mits orem will be in readiness by this time to-morrow, and 
your eyes shall bear testimony to my wonderful discovery.” f 

I was not anxious for the following evening to arrive, for I anticipated — 
only failure, and perhaps some disagreeable results from my friend’s 
experiments, 
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The few intervening hours passed swiftly away, and my friend again 
resumed the leks ; 

“ T beg, Alterkerl,” I said, “‘ you will not make any useless experi- 
ments, which can only result in failure.” 

“Oh! you take a wrong view of the matter. Have the kindness to 
follow me.” 

It was already dark, and with the aid of a light which Alterker! car- 
ried, I followed him along some intricate passages till we arrived at his 
laboratory. It was filled with all kinds of curious implements, and on 
either side was ranged a number of shelves, upon which stood several 
rows of bottles, containing various liquids, Two or three human skele- 
tons were placed at the further end of the room, and a table stood near 
the entrance, the top of which was nearly covered with human skulls and 
bones. A few anatomical drawings were hung upon the walls, and 
which illustrated certain diseases in their various stages. 

Alterkerl then proceeded to mix the liquids of some of the bottles to- 
gether, which he poured into a small phial that he held in his hand. 
He Pea to the further end of the room, and holding up the 

isl, eaid : 


“ This is the elixir. By a draught of this, I will remove twenty years 
from my age, and restore myself to all the vigour I possessed at fifty. 
I am now seventy, as you are aware, Steifenhausen.” 

As he was in the act of raising the phial to his mouth, a thick vapour, 
imparting an agreeable and aromatic odour, arose from either side of the 
room, and which for a few minutes hid Alterkerl from my view. 

When it had cleared away, I was amazed beyond expression. The old 
man had disappeared, and Alterkerl, as I knew him at fifty, corpulent 
and hale, and with the phial in his hand, stood before me. The silvery 
white hair was exchanged for dark, slightly tinged with grey; the 
wrinkled skin and hollow cheeks, for a fresh, ruddy complexion ; the tooth- 
less gums were now filled with shining rows of ivory; the lacklustre 
eyes were replaced by two of a dark and piercing character ; the shrunken 
and debilitated limbs had become muscular, strong, and full of animal 
vigour. 

My first impression was I had been imposed upon—but how? It is 
true, twenty years had elapsed since I had seen Alterkerl at the age at 
which he now appeared, but I was still able to call that period vividly to 
my recollection, and I can only say, that the gentleman who now stood 
before me bore an exceedingly strong resemblance to Alterkerl at that 
age; so strong, indeed, that I could have sworn to his being Alterkerl 
twenty years ago. I say, my first idea was that I had been subjected to 
some extraordinary imposition—but how was it effected? Here was a 
solitary old man, without friends or relations near him, and surrounded 
by his servants, living in an isolated house, and labouring under, as I 
conceived, an extraordi hallucination. Here was this man, encom- 
passed by circumstances the most unfavourable for any confederacy, 
producing a result perfectly startling and astounding—a result altogether 
incompatible with reason, experience, or the law of nature—a result which 
I have no doubt will provoke a smile upon the countenance of the gravest 
reader. Heavens! had we returned to the age of fable—was witchcraft 
still dominant in the land—or had Oberon and his fairy band come once 
more amongst mankind to madden and perplex them with their mischief? 
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I turned the matter over in my mind, but I could not form the most 
remote idea as to how this wonderful transformation had been accom: 
lished. So far as I knew, Alterkerl had never been married, had no 
rothers, no relations, who bore any resemblance to himself whatever. 
How had this remarkable change inn accomplished, then ? By the 
elixir—or was I labouring myself under some unaccountable optical 
delusion ? There are situations which men are thrown into some- 
times that overwhelm them with their extraordinary character, and 
render them altogether incapable of extricating themselves from their em- 
barrassment. My present situation was of this kind. I was no visionary 
—I was not imbued with the remarkable infatuation that had haunted 
Alterkerl for so many years. I regarded his experiments as childish, and 
as leading to no practical results; So long as this weakness, however, 
assumed no more dangerous a form, I saw no objection to it, for I had 
long been persuaded that it was impossible to convince him of his error, 
or to turn his mind to more profitable and rational pursuits. Such was 

the view I had all along taken of the weakness of my friend. 

“ Well, Steifenhausen, congratulate me, my boy. Here I am, fresh, 
hearty, and strong, and younger by twenty years than when I last spoke 
to you. There is some virtue in the elixir, after all—eh, Steifenhausen?” 

“ T—I am astounded,” I said. 

* But no longer sceptical, eh ?”’ 

** T—I do not know what to think,” I replied. 

‘Think, my dear fellow, ha, ha!’ and he brought his heavy hand 
against my shoulder with such force that he nearly crushed me to the 
earth. ‘Think, Steifenhausen, why what the deuce can you think, but 
that [ am a very extraordinary fellow, and that I have made a discovery 
that will infuse life and spirit into all the tottering, asthmatical old 
fellows in the universe.” 

“‘T am amazed ; but are you sure that you are Alterker!l ?” 

“ Are you sure that you are old Steifenhausen? My dear fellow, do 
you not recognise me ?” 

“ There is a strong likeness, I confess,” 

“ Why, sir, there can be no question as to my identity.” 

Pa a what feelings, pray, do you experience after this remarkable 
ange ?” 

“Oh ! delicious, delectable. Fancy a burning day in summer—fancy 
yourself fatigued with walking, a limpid stream presents itself, you 
undress, rush in, lave your fevered limbs with its waters, cleanse your 
skin of all the impurities it may have contracted from the perspiration 
rushing from every pore in your body ; after these ablutions you again 
dress: but what a change has come over you, you feel ieslagdll aa 
though a new spirit was infused into you—you can walk, undergo any 
exercise with an amount of energy that was quite impossible before ; so 
it is with me, Steifenhausen. I feel a change similar to that I have just 
described. I feel that fresh life has been given to me. I feel myself, 
indeed, a new man.” 

“I should like to hear an account of your feelings a few days hence, 
when you shall have settled as it were into your new character. 

_ h! I shall not conceal them from you. But come, supper I have 
no doubt is waiting, and I feel already a most extraordinary appetite.” 
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The domestics were as much astonished as myself at the change which 
Alterker] had undergone, and the exclamations that his present appearance 
occasioned excited not a little amusement. 

“La, Mr. Alterkerl, I shouldn't have know’d you if I had not been 
in your family for so many years!” 

‘Gracious me, master, what have you been and done ?” 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Alterkerl looks twenty years younger. What 
an extraordinary thing that elixir must be.” 

When their surprise had somewhat subsided, Alterkerl gave various 
directions which were incidental to his new situation. 

‘“‘ Hans, go to town in the morning and desire Schneider to come here 
as soon as he can to take my measure for a few suits of new clothes, for 
I feel those that I have on pinch me dreadfully.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And I say, Hans, see if you can fall in with a good hunter; I would 
not mind giving fifty or sixty guineas.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

One or two other important orders having been given, Alterkerl and I 
proceeded to the supper-table, and certainly ample justice was done to 
that meal by my entertainer: a fact in itself which bespoke a very im- 
portant change indeed. | 

A few days passed away, during which time Alterkerl seemed to enjoy 
himself immensely. One evening, however, I was particularly struc 
with his dejection, for which I was at a loss to surmise any rational cause. 
He had become much paler, I thought ; did not eat his food with such a 
relish, and was evidently not so buoyant in feeling as hitherto. 

“ Why, what has come over you, Alterkerl ?” | said ; ‘‘ you seem per- 
fectly prostrated.” 

“Oh! I am miserable, Steifenhausen—wretched—extremely wretched, 
my friend.” 

“ How is that, Alterkerl, you who a few days ago were making a boast 
of being the happiest man in life ?—you, indeed, who had almost, as it 
were, commenced your career anew, filled with new hopes, energies, 
enjoyments.” 

* Ah! I was mistaken.” . 

“What do you mean ? Is it possible that your new situation can have 
exposed you to any inconveniences ?” 

“ A very great many, my friend.” 

** What are they, Alterkerl ?” 

“I have no friends,” said Alterkerl, “no aequaintance, no connexions. 
Those that knew me before this change took place, no longer recognise me, 
or, if they do, inform me I must associate with younger men, with persons 
whose sympathies are more in common with my own; others, again, 
charge me with being in league with the devil, look upon me with sus- 
picion as something unclean, unnatural; as one who can have no claim 
upon the sympathies of mankind. There are two or three who are still 
disposed to be friendly with me, but their society now affords me no plea- 
sure ; their pursuits, opinions, sentiments, are quite at variance with my 
own; hence there is no bond of union between us. My books, but more 
particularly my works upon science, impart no longer that pleasure 
which they were accustomed to do; and if I seek for amusements more 
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congenial to my age and taste, I find it difficult to make new friends who 
enter into them with that spirit and zeal which characterised my old 
friends. Again, I feel my mind filled with inordinate appetites, which 
are difficult to keep in check ; ambition, lust, avarice, and various others, 
which I had been a perfect stranger to in the latter years of my life. My 
mind, indeed, is a chaos of the most conflicting passions. I feel at times, 
too, certain compunctious visitings, which afflict me with the bitterest 
remorse. If my transformation has given me vigour and activity, it has 
opened out griefs and vexations that with the lapse of time had long 
ceased to annoy me; it has opened out wounds, in short, which, though 
never completely healed, were at all events cicatrised, and from which I 
suffered little anxiety.” 

“IT am truly sorry, Alterkerl, to hear you give such an account of 
yourself.” 

“ My life is, indeed, unbearable, and I would gladly assume my old 
position, if it were possible.” 

“Is there no remedy ?” 

‘None but death. Ha! a thought strikes me, Steifenhausen. The 
elixir—the elixir—yes, I had forgotten that by another draught I can 
remove twenty years more, and become the person that I was at thirty.” 

‘‘ T beseech you try no more experiments, Alterkerl.” 

“ Pshaw ! a change is necessary ; I can’t endure myself as I am.” 

“ The change you contemplate may be still less endurable.’’ 

‘* It is impossible, for I feel assured I shall commit suicide if I remain 
as Tam. Come, come, good Steifenhausen, to the laboratory.”’ 

I followed my friend as he desired, scarcely knowing what other as- 
tounding wonder he had in store for me. The same process was gone 
through again with the bottles; liquids were poured from one into another, 
and at length a small phial became the receptacle of the various mixtures. 

** Stand in your old place, Steifenhausen, if you please.” 

I mechanically obeyed. A thick vapour again arose from either side 
of the apartment, which spread itself over the entire room, and I awaited 
some minutes in the greatest anxiety and suspense. At length it cleared 
away. Heaven and earth! what a change had been effected. I was 
bewildered. The room seemed to swim around with me. A vision of 
past times rose upon my astounded senses. It seemed as if, by some 
power of enchantment, forty years had been suddenly removed from my 
own age, and as though I was suddenly transported to a period in life 
around which a halo of more than usual interest was thrown. Old ties, 
old associations, were suddenly conjured up, and the grave appeared to 
open and give up the dead who had lain dete for so many years. A 
_ wife, a parent, a beloved child, stood before me; a thousand familiar 
scenes flitted in a moment past; the ghosts of departed years clustered 
around me. Oh, powerful talisman! Oh, mighty magician! where is 
the puny trickster who, with spells and meaningless jargon, can conjure 
up such scenes, such astounding visions, as Memory? Where is he who 
can represent them with such force and fidelity—where is he that can so 
quickly crowd together the events and associations of a whole life? If 
the same facility were afforded us of looking into the future which is 
afforded us of looking into the past, where is the man that would not 
shrink from a conflict with life? Memory, with brooding wings, hovers 
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over the past, whilst hope, with glittering pinions, bears us on to the 
future. 

My feelings overcame me, and I wept. I was at length aroused from 
this weakness by my friend. 

“ Steifenhausen—Steifenhausen, my good fellow, what ails you ?” 

“It was but a passing thought, Alterkerl.” 

“‘ Some nonsense —some mere childishness, [ll be bound.” 

‘© Well—well, it has gone,” I said. 

A young man of some thirty years of age now stood by my side. He 
was in height, features, complexion, everything that Alterkerl had been 
at that age. How these marvellous changes had been wrought, as | 
have already intimated, I was at a loss to conjecture. The identity was 
unmistakable. 

“1 trust this change will, at all events, be more salutary,”’ I said. 

“T think it will,” my companion replied. ‘Ah! where is the old 
gentleman of seventy who would not gladly be thirty again.”’ 

On the following day some especial business again called me to Berlin. 
When it was completed, I returned to the residence of my friend. 

“Well, my young friend, how do you feel yourself by this time?” I 
said. 

“Oh! pretty well, tolerably happy, but still not exactly as I could 
wish,” 

“ T dare say you would like to be what you were again.” 

“1 did not say so, Steifenhausen, by any means.” 

I stayed with my friend some days longer, but each day only added to 
my conviction that Alterkerl was less happy than before. I did not like 
to question him upon the subject, nor, indeed, was it necessary, for he 
opened his breast freely to me upon the matter. 

“In truth, Steifenhausen,” he said to me one day, “I am not happy 
by any means. My passions are stronger than they were at fifty. At 
each remove I find myself encompassed with new difficulties, new sor- 
rows; but what is more, and what is the most terrible thing of all, 
I have lived in the Future. I have all its sorrows, troubles before me, 
and I know that every year, every week of my life is to be marked by 
some calamity or disappointment. What an unenviable position to be in 
to know every difficulty that lies in the way. Oh! what fool—what 
madman would wish to live his life over again !” 

Alterkerl wept like a child. 

** Well—well, let us talk of something more agreeable, for you know 
I must leave you early in the morning.” 

“Nay, my friend, not so; you shall spend to-morrow with me at all 
events, for I expect some friends to dine with me. | still have one or 
two left upon eda { can depend.” 
| Bw a visit has, indeed, been prolonged much beyond the time I stipu- 
a for.” 


‘“* No matter—no matter, friend Steifenhausen.” 





On the following day at dinner, my surprise may be conceived when, 
on entering the room, I beheld the three gentlemen who had severally 
entertained me during my visit. 


The eldest came forward first. 
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“My dear Steifenhausen,” he said, “all shall be explained after 
dinner.” 

“ My good friend,” said the second, “I still bear my wretched exist- 
ence. 

“I’m not yet tired of my youth, Mr. Steifenhausen,” said the third. 

“Why, gentlemen, [’m perfectly astounded. What means this?” | 
said, indignantly. 

‘‘ Forbear, forbear, my good fellow,” said the old gentleman, disarming 
me of my ire. 

When the cloth had been removed, and the wine placed upon the table, 
my friend thus addressed me : 

‘‘In those two gentlemen, Mr. Steifenhausen, you behold my son and 
grandson, who have been allowed, by those who were acquainted with me 
in my earlier days, to be the exact counterparts of myself at the ages at 
which they have respectively arrived. I owe you, sala some apology 
for thé deception I have practised upon you, but it was suggested by two 
circumstances. Firstly, by your allusion to the elixir (a project, | may 
tell you, I had abandoned for a great number of years), and which | 
thought was a sly piece of sarcasm on your part ; and secondly, because I 
thought it would be the means of educing some useful truths. 1 am sure 
you will forgive me, Steifenhausen, for you know I was always addicted 
to those freaks even in my younger days.” 

“ T never heard of your marriage,” | said. 

“ It has not been revealed to my closest friends,” said Alterkerl. 

“1 am perfectly satisfied to be seventy,” added Alterkerl No. 1. 

“ And I fifty,” said No. 2. 

“And I thirty,” said No. 3. 

As the wine passed round, I confess my indignation gradually subsided, 
and before I took my leave of the family, I partly promised to spend a 
month with them during the following summer. 

I have, perhaps, a little duty still to perform. I earnestly but respect- 
fully invite all those who wish themselves young again to read this paper 
and reflect. 








GHOST STORIES. 


‘“‘ ALL experience is for it, all reason is against it,” was the remark of 
Dr. Johnson on the subject of a belief in apparitions. We will not now 
stop to inquire how far it may share in that want of accuracy which was 
so often sacrificed by the doctor to epigrammatic point ; it is undoubtedly 
true on the whole ; for, while we find it difficult to refuse credence to the 
apparently irrefragable evidence which is adduced in —— of certain 
cases of the kind, yet, on the other hand, when we consider the question 
as a whole, our reason shrinks from allowing the occurrence of super- 
natural events, in which the seeming absence of purpose is not com- 
pensated by any express revelation. Still we have no doubt that the 
believers in the appearance of spirits, either open or secret, constitute a 
large majority of mankind; there is an auxiliary at work in favour of 
such a creed more potent thau reason, and beyond the reach of all cavil 
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or suspicion—in the heart of man is to be found that deeply-seated 
interest in the invisible world, which is at the root of all such super- 
stitions. The idea that the spirits of men, when their mortal race is run, 
should still be cognisant of what passes upon this earth, and should 
return at times to visit the scenes of their former existence, is one that 
cannot fail to enlist our earthly affections on its behalf; much more when 
we come to reflect that the spirits of departed parents, lovers, and 
friends, may still move us, though unseen by us, and watch our actions 
as of old, do we feel that the Valley of the Shadow of Death is well- 
nigh bridged over, and that death itself is but a passing sleep. Reason, 
on the one hand, may assail, or the testimony of ages, on the other, 
may strengthen such pleasing sentiments, but their origin is beyond the 
reach of the former, and is independent of the latter, and will keep up 
a perpetual and intense interest in the subject, we believe, as long as the 
world endures.. Neither can any but a thorough disbeliever in the 
separate existence of soul and body, apply Hume’s well-known dictum 
on the miracles to the subject before us. If there are spirits existing in 
another world, it is more likely that they should occasionally have visited 
this one, than that so great a number of witnesses, from the beginning 
of the world to the present time, should have been deceived or deceivers. 
For ourselves, we confess we have a leaning towards this one superstition; 
to speak of it superficially, it is at all events a reverend and affectionate 
one, and although in many current and well-authenticated instances 
the re-appearance of the dead has seemed to have had little or no con- 
nexion with the living, yet nevertheless the fact of such re-appearance 
at all, were it proved, is sufficient to show that the link is not wholly 
broken, and that human sympathies exist beyond the grave. I trust 
the reader will require no further apology for a chapter on Ghost 
Stories, in which I purpose to narrate one or two which are not likely, I 
think, to be generally known, which appear to my own mind to fulfil all 
the requisite conditions of credibility, and which cannot but force the 
disbeliever to declare that he will admit no evidence whatsoever in sup- 
port of such a theory. The first that I shall relate, is one that was told 
me some years ago a a person who had himself been the eye-witness of 
the circumstances which he narrated. He was a strong-minded man, of 
a liberal, and perhaps rather free-thinking turn of mind, and one as little 
likely to become the victim of any delusions of this kind as can well be 
imagined. He told me that between twenty and thirty years ago, being 
then in the army, he was quartered at a small town in the west of 
England, with a small party of soldiers. It was a very retired neigh- 
bourhood ; but, as frequently happens, the inhabitants were hospitable 
and sociable, and did all in their power to enliven his somewhat lonely 
situation. 

One day, in the middle of summer, he had been invited to join 
in a pic-nic, which was to take place in the afternoon, at a wood 
which lay two or three miles out of the town. When the day arrived, 
he found he had business which would detain him till the evening, but 
he promised to walk over and join the party as soon as he could get 
free from it. He set out accordingly, on a beautiful summer evening, 
about seven o'clock, and took his way across the fields towards the 
appointed spot. He had got about half-way, and had just crossed over 
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a large open grass field, when, on happening to look back, as he was in 
the act of getting over the stile, he saw, much to his astonishment, in 
the centre of the field, a female figure pacing up and down, and leading 
a child by her side. The lady, for such he said she appeared to be, 
wore no bonnet, and her hair, which was long and dark, fell loosely 
over her shoulders. Curious as to what she could be doing there, my 
informant watched her for some little time; at first he was inclined to 
think that, notwithstanding her superior appearance, she must be one of 
the peasantry, or perhaps a farmer’s daughter, employed in gathering 
mushrooms; but no, she did not seem to be searching for anything, 
but continued to walk slowly backwards and forwards, without looking 
to the right or to the left. He at last came to the conclusion that she 
must be some unfortunate person of unsound mind, and under this con- 
viction he resumed his walk. He can scarcely, he says, explain the 
nature of the feelings which restrained him from approaching her ; it was 
not merely the disagreeableness of an encounter with a mad woman, it was 
something akin to a feeling of awe, which he could not account for to 
himself. He was not conscious at the time of thinking he had seen 
anything supernatural, but he felt himself in an uneasy and excited state 
of mind, which the gay party he soon afterwards jomed was scarcely able 
to banish. At length, however, under the genial influence of bright 
eyes and festive cheer, he began to laugh at himself for indulging in his 
former more serious feelings, and presently began to relate what he had 
seen to the assembled company. As he proceeded, however, he observed 
one or two of the older guests to look grave, and soon one of the ladies 
contrived, under some pretext, to interrupt his tale, declaring at the 
same time that they would hear the rest of it when they got home. 
Before, however, he had any opportunity of continuing it, her husband 
managed to take him aside, and after questioning him very closely as to 
what he bad seen, begged of him not to talk of it any more. Such an 
appearance (he added) had been once witnessed before by one of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and that it was fully believed that 
some awful and terrible mystery was connected with it; in explanation 
of which he would relate to him some circumstances which had occurred 
in the vicinity a few years before, and then leave him to form his own 
opinion of what he had seen that afternoon. 

He proceeded to inform him that lodgings had been engaged at a 
farm-house by a lady and gentleman, whether man and wife had never 
been ascertained. The lady was young and handsome, and they ap- 
peared devoted to one another. ‘They seemed also in easy cireum- 
stances, as they came in a handsome carriage, which, however, they did 
not use afterwards, but frequently took long walks together. In process 
of time the lady was confined, and gave birth to a son, and shortly after 
the gentleman left. He was absent several months ; and on his return 
there appeared to be no diminution of their affection. They took their 
walks as usual, and everything went on as before. 

One afternoon, however, they went out together, taking the child 
with them, and not one of the three had ever been heard of since. No 
inquiries had ever been made after them by relatives or friends, and the 
people at the farm-house had soon let the matter drop. This occurred 
(said the gentleman) about fifteen years since, but some seven years ago 
VOL. XXIV. 2K 
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another farmer, who had been well acquainted with them during their 
residence here, called one evening at the house where they lived, and stated 
that he had just seen Mrs. S. and little boy walking in that very same field 
where you yourself saw what you have ectsiliad to-day. He was pre- 
vailed upon without difficulty to be silent on the subject, and the cireum- 
stances are not generally known. I make no comment on them—lI seek 
not to penetrate the mystery ; one thing seems certain, that it can have 
been no ocular delusion either in you or in him. [I tell the cireum- 


stances as they came to my own knowledge, and judge for yourself. I. 


have had but one opinion on the subject myself (said my friend) ever 
since, and I do not see how any one else can entertain a different one. 
That any solution but one of this very remarkable occurrence is exceed- 

ingly difficult, we think, no one can de my. Here, as is rarely the case, 
there can be no question about the facts; and the only natural way ef 
accounting for them requires almost as much credulity as it does to 
believe them supernatural. We are to believe, in the first place, that 
there was some person living in the neighbourhood so like the young 
lady as to have been mistahon for her, and yet that the resemb lance had 
never been noticed before. We are to believe, secondly, that a man of 
forty or fifty, who had lived all his life on the spot, should have been 
ignorant of ‘the person of one living, we must suppose, within a few miles 
of him. We are, thirdly, to believe that this young woman should 
either have walked in the same place repeatedly for a space of, at all 
events, eight years (supposing the farmer had seen her at first) without 
being seen more than twice, or else that she should have selected these 
tno particular ev enings to visit a field for no purpose vy whatsoever. Or if 
we say that she was a stranger, the circumstance is equally marvellous, 
that a young girl should come alone from a distant part of the country 
to walk up ond down in one particular field, with her head uncovered, 
for no intelligible purpose. We must maintain that this is a marvel 
which defies all ordinary explanation. The appearance which was there 
witnessed must either have been that of a departed spirit, or it must 
remain an impenetrable my: stery. Here, indeed, as in many of the best- 
authenticated instances, there is that apparent want of purpose to which 
we have before alluded. But mortals do not act without a purpose any 
more than spirits; and, as human motives and purposes are within the 
scope of that reason which fails to detect any for the action we have 
described, while those which may actuate spirits are clearly beyond it, 
this absence of purpose, as it seems to us at least, is rather in favour of 
the supernatural hypothesis than against it. We have always felt greatly 
moved by this story, apart from the more awful elements of interest 
which it contains. The imagination dwells upon the history of this 
mysterious couple ; was it a runaway love-match ? was the young lady 
one ‘of the daughters of luxury, who had broken through all ties of 
kindred and fled from a home of splendour to seek that bliss in the arms 
of her forbidden lover, without which splendour is but vanity, and even 
love of kindred insufficient ? or was she one of those unhappy ones in 
whom strong and earnest love had yielded itself to faithless vows and a 
semblance of passion ? The fancy ‘busies itself in picturing their story : 
the first meeting, the thrilling vows, the temptation, the ball—if indeed 
it were so—the first raptures of happy love untinged as yet by doubt or 
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remorse, the glow of maternal affection as she held up her first-born to 

his father’s arms, and then the dark thoughts which already were gather- 

ing in his breast ; fits of gloom and unkind words, and then some dark 
and lonely spot, and a fair pale face turned up in horror and entreaty ; 

a shriek, and then a guilty wretch with no more peace on earth ; and 

the lady and the child in the lonely field with her loose dark hair and 

her fixed and marble face. 

A scarcely less remarkable anecdote, though certainly a less romantic 
one, was related to me by a clergyman in Warwickshire. It occurred at 
the house of a gamekeeper on a neighbouring gentleman’s estate, and 
was as follows: One afternoon, when the keeper’s wife was out for the 
day, and he himself was gone his rounds, the eldest child, a girl of about 
fourteen or fifteen, who was left in charge of the house, and who hap- 
pened at the time to be in the garden, suddenly heard a violent shrieking 

from her little brothers and sisters, who were in-doors; on hurrying in to 
learn the cause of it she found them in an ecstasy of terror, and able to 
articulate nothing further than, “ Oh, Lizzy, the woman—the woman on 
the stairs!” After a time, however, she elicited from them that, on 
opening the room-door, which was at the bottom of a flight of stairs, 
they had seen a strange woman sitting on the top; she was dressed, 
they said, in what looked like a flannel dressing-gown, and a sort of coil 
of the same material was bound round her head; on seeing her the 

shrieked with terror. This one staircase, we may observe, was the only 
communication between the up-stairs rooms and the down stairs. While 
they were all standing by the door the keeper returned, so that they 
were enabled to search the upper rooms. It is needless to add that no 
one was found there, though no living being could have passed out with- 
out being discovered. The story got abroad, and it was soon remem- 
bered that such a figure had been seen in the house before, some years 
back, but village tradition gave no record of who it was supposed to be. 

Now children are not, we think, generally superstitious, and seldom have 

any ideas of spirits and goblins, unless put into their heads by nurses or 

servants. It is impossible, we think, to doubt that these children must 
actually have seen something—and something, too, which inspired them 
with horror. 

We have selected these two stories for narration because they both 
present the same difficulty to the incredulous—that, namely, of account- 
ing for them by natural causes. ‘There are no marvellous coincidences 
or revelations in them which, though doubtless quite as convincing, or 
more so, to those immediately concerned, cannot of course weigh so much 
with those who are incapable of appreciating them. But granting the 
truth of the facts we have above related, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive any natural explanation of them which has the most remote claim 
to probability. We do not of course expect to convince the sceptical, 
but it is something if we weaken their fancied grounds of ridicule against 
those who believe more. 
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IS HE A DOCTOR? 
PY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 


III. 


Nought can to peace the busy female charm, 
And if she can’t do good she must do harm. 
Hon. G. Lamp. 
But O! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen- peck ‘d you all. 
Byrron’s Don Juan. 


“Do pray, Mr. Thomas, cease singing in that obstreperous manner!” 
exclaimed the jfille-de-chambre of Miss Charlotte Simpson, as she was 
sipping her chocolate the morning following the arrival of herself and 
mistress in London. “As if you “could not beach a coat, or wash a few 
wine-glasses, without distracting ove with some low air or other.” 

“Low air! Do you call a "fne old national ballad a low air, Miss 
Maria? I discovered your radical principles in an instant, and feared 
you would not do for us; we are all loyal here to the backbone, and care 
for nothing in the way of music but ‘God save the Queen,’ and the 
‘King of the Cannibal Islands.’ ”’ 

“Ah, Mr. Thomas, how I pity you: you really deserve better at the 
hands of fortune: it is deplorable to see a naturally fine mind like yours 
contracted to the limited scope in which, alas! from ignorance, you too 
evidently delight. How different would be your feelings —how great 
and glorious your love of liberty, if you had thrilled, as I have, often and 
often, at the soul-stirring strains of the ‘ C’Ira,’ the ‘ Marseillaise,’ the 

‘ Mourir pour la Patrie,’ the ‘ Partant pour la Syrie!’ Your nerves 
would then quake, as mine do, at the discordance of your country-fair 


jigs.” 


* And if I had thrilled when listening to those exciting strains, and 
obeyed the inclination which they awoke, where should I have been now, 
do you think ? Why, not in this clean, comfortable kitchen, sure of a 
good dinner, good wages, and a good bed to lie on, and nothing to pay, 
but living worse than a dog, nobody knows where, as I see hundreds 
and hundreds must do, whom those songs have driven into all the out- 
of-the-way corners of the world. And as for — I am thankful that 
I have none to quake at any mortal thing. lady has enough, and 
to spare, for the whole house ; and she’ ll soon p hing yours to tatters, if 
she once finds you boast of having any.” 

* Your lady, forsooth ! why, what right can she have to interfere with 
me, or my nerves either, I should like to be informed?” 

** Only the common right of frightening us all out of our senses when 
she chooses. You should see her in hysterics, that’s all.” 

‘‘T should be charmed to do so. I love a scene amazingly, and a 
domestic one especially. But what effect have her vagaries’ on your 
master ?” 

‘Oh, sometimes he coaxes, and sometimes he scolds, and sometimes 
he swears, and sometimes he rushes out of the house, muttering horrid 
threats of self-destruction.” 
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« And then, when he is gone, she comes to ?” 

“ Instantly.” 

“ That is always the way with such creatures—they hate to act with- 
out spectators ; my last lady was just such another. Oh! how she tor- 
mented her husband, and how she tormented me! Talk of the slaves in 
the colonies as being oppressed !—let them who advance such insane 
opinions, try the slavery of being the husband, or the first maid, to a 
fine, affected woman of fashion, and then they will understand the full 
significance of the term. I never shall forget master’s emotion when I 
gave notice to leave. ‘Oh, Maria!’ he exclaimed, ‘if you go, what 
shall I do with her? How happy you are to be able to go!’ Poor 
fellow! I quite felt for him, and did not then envy his being a lord.” 

“ But Miss Charlotte seems easy enough to please ?” 

“Yes, at present I manage her very well; but marriage may spoil 
her.”’ 

‘“‘T wonder she’s not married, so very, very pretty as she is.” 

‘She has a lover—not a declared one—but he will not do for her, 
nor me either ; and so I have told her over and over again. He is a 
mere spendthrift, having spent two fortunes of his own, and only want- 
ing to air hers in the same rapid manner.” 

‘* Ah, Maria! excuse the familiarity, but if we are to live together, let 
us be sociable. Call me plain Thomas, and I'll call you plain Maria.” 

‘That is more easy for me than for you. Plain Maria, indeed !” 

“La! I did not mean plain, as you fancy, for I think you anything 
but plain. Ah, Maria! as I was going to say, if your lady is really in 
love, or only imagines that she is, marry the prodigal she will in the 
long run, that you may depend upon. Nay, for my part, I am of 
opinion that women prefer a dreadful risk even in marriage ; they like 
to show their courage in that, as well as in all they undertake, and the 
more certain the danger, the more headlong will they rush into it.” 

“Thank you for your flattering estimate of our ever-maligned sex, 
Mr. Thomas. That is the consequence of your mechanics’ institutes, 
your servants’ clubs, and libraries for the million, where you only learn 
to vilify and traduce the hapless creatures, who are not allowed to be 
present to defend themselves. 


Oh! when will woman take her proper stand 
In this male-governed and misgoverned land ?” 


“ There, do not be angry—I do not include you. You would, I am 
sure, prefer a nice, steady young man.” 

‘What ! with indefinable hair, and a face so freckled, that a girl 
might win a wager by betting a pin could not be put between ’em !” 

“ Well ! my hair is my own, and so is my face, and that’s what some 
could not say with truth.” 

“Mr. Thomas! I do not comprehend your dark insinuations. Noone 
can tax me with artifice, although I have been on the Continent. I’ve no 
need of deception to set myself off. Nature’s been bountiful enough in 
that respect, and | am too conscious of her favours to conceal them by 
any —- ; my hair, my skin, and my shape are wholly and solely 
ier gifts.” 
fj never disputed it. I only wish they were my gifts !—that is, that 
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you would do by me as Nature has done by you. But I'll wait for that 
piece of liberality. So tell me a little more about this lover of Miss 
Charlotte’s—what will he do, now that she is snug under the roof of her 
guardian ?” 

“Why, get under the same roof too, if possible. 1 even expected to 
see him among the company last night.” 

“ Then master does know him ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of, except by name, perhaps.” 

“Then how could he have come ?”’ 

“Why, as he has followed us everywhere, in fifty disguises—in Eng- 
land, or abroad, it was all the same, we have never moved a step without 
him—at church, the opera, promenades, public gardens, picture-galleries, 
and even at private parties, there he ever was.” 

‘* Such perseverance would win any woman.” 

“It has not won me yet, for I can safely say, that time after time he 
has implored me in vain to take charge of messages and letters; but I 
was inflexible, for was I going to demean myself, do you think, Mr. 
Thomas, by becoming an accomplice in a shetladion intrigue, as I may 
call it, for nothing ? And, either from absence of mind or absence of 
means, he never offered me one farthing !” 

“ Well, Lnever! How shabby !” 

“Shabby enough! Yet, with all I can invent to poison her heart 
against him, she is, I am positive, only waiting until she is of age to . 
unite herself to the illiberal wretch. Well! if she does, I shall instantly 
leave, Mr. Thomas, for it is so mortifying to throw one’s advice’ away ! 
Besides, to tell you the real truth, I feel above my situation.” 

** And you are above it ; you talk like any lady. What schooling you 
must have had !” 

“Only reading and writing at a Sunday one. Quite finished my edu- 
cation after | went out in the world, by ruling foolscap, and, as I devoured 
the novels my ladies used to leave about, copying all the hard words and 
high-flown sentiments, and then committing them to memory; and you 
see, Mr, Thomas, that I have not lost my labour.” 

‘Thomas! Thomas! how you are gossiping!” cried Mr. Watson 
from the top of the kitchen stairs ; “did you not hear the bell ring 
repeatedly ?” 

‘No, sir,” replied Thomas, hurrying up them. ‘ Well, then, you 
might have heard your poor mistress’s screams: she is taken suddenly 
ill, and must have a doctor immediately.” 

* Doctor Martin, sir ?” 

“No, no; he lives too far off, and may not be at home. Bring the 
first you can find ; they swarm in every street. Ask at the baker’s, or the 
butcher’s, for a direction to the nearest physician. And before you go, 
send up Miss Simpson’s maid to assist us until he arrives.”’ 

* Yes, sir.” 

And while Thomas hastens to execute this somewhat vague order, we 
will endeavour to explain the necessity of Mrs. Watson’s so unexpectedly 
requiring the aid of one 

Who could minister to a mind diseased, 


her alarming impromptu malady arising from— 
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A something light as air—a look, 
A word unking or wrongly taken. 
Oh! love, that tempests never sliook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken — 


and which was simply, that as soon as breakfast was over, which hap- 
ened to be very late, in consequence of the party on the preceding 
night, Mr. Watson, influenced by the spontaneous hospitality of his 
nature, proposed to his wife, that as the day was already broken in upon, 
instead of her retiring to her studio to weary herself in writing some 
nonsense or other, he should order the carriage to take her and his ward 
for a refreshing drive, to renovate them both after their fatigues and 
dissipation. 

Although Mr. Watson had had months and months’ experience of 
what Mrs. Watson termed the exquisite susceptibility of her poetic tem- 
perament, he was as much astonished at the effects which his considerate 
proposition produced, as if a casual expression had never occasioned a 
paroxysm of indignation before; and every loud and piercing shriek 
pierced him to the heart, and every frightful contortion of body made 
him dread a crisis, ending in horrible convulsions, and perhaps death ; 
hence his alarm was pitiable and extravagant, while his soothings and 
apologies were absolutely ludicrous, from their abject and childlike cha- 
racter. As for Charlotte, she was perfectly confounded at the entire 
drama; while Maria, Martha, and the cook, looked on as mere spectators 
of the fine piece of acting which they had been summoned to behold. 

Thomas speedily returned, to the infinite relief of Mr. Watson, accom- 
panied by a remarkably distinguished and elegant-mannered man, whom 
he seaalinal as Doctor Sanders, and whom, he said, he met accidentally 
in their own street—a singular coincidence, considering the illimitable 
scope of his master’s orders, certainly ; but, however, there was no time 
to investigate the improbability of such a chance rencontre, as Mrs. 
Watson was in danger, and Mrs. Watson must be promptiy attended to ; 
for, at the sight of assistance, she had renewed her agonising anguish. 
No one, therefore, observed the start of Charlotte, the amazement of 
Maria, as the doctor, with the most imperturbable countenance, pro- 
ceeded at once to business, by drawing a chair close to the sofa, on 
which was gracefully writhing, in serpentine convolutions, his fair and 
interesting patient, drawing out his watch, assuming a look of profound 
wisdom, taking the delicate wrist between his finger and thumb, and 
then, after a preparatory and portentous shake of the head, a throat- 
clearing hem, inquiring of the anxious husband whether the hysteria was 
of long standing or incipient—the habits and pursuits of the lady—the 
various causes of mental disquietude to which she was exposed, and the 
cause of her present violent attack? which, when duly and conscien- 
tiously responded to, pronouncing, “that in this peculiar case, medicine 
was of no avail—that physic must be thrown to the dogs—that all that 
was to be done, was for every one in the house to conform scrupulously 
and willingly to the desires of Mrs. Watson, let them seem ever 80 
capricious and ridiculous—that it was his duty to enforce compliance 
with this essentially curative point, or he could not answer for conse- 
quences.” 
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“But, doctor,” interrupted Mr. Watson, “ you do not know the im- 
ibility of obeying your orders.” 

 ePealen me, 7 apoleon did not admit the word in his vocabulary ; 
and as an upright practitioner, I must, if you please, protest that it has 
long since been expunged from mine. Good Heavens, sir! shall it be said 
in this age of boasted civilisation and humanity, that a man, a gentleman, 
an Englishman, finds it impossible to preserve the life of the partner of 
his bosom—the frail and feeble creature he has sworn to succour and pro- 
tect—the sensitive plant shrinking from every hand but his, by common 
kindness? Oh, sir! excuse my warmth, but, upon my honour, you do 
surprise me. Why, sir, from idolaters, from the benighted Hindoos, we 
Christian and enlightened husbands may learn a pregnant and humiliatin 
lesson : ‘ Strike not, even with a blossom, thy wife, though she be guilty 
of « thousand faults,’ says one of their benign laws; and yet—and yet, 1 
declare my emotion quite unmans me; I do feel so acutely on these pain- 
ful occasions.” 

“Oh, doctor, doctor!” said Mrs. Watson, in a languid tone, “ you 
never, never will convince Mr. Watson, with all your eloquence. I do 
not mean to aver that he is totally devoid of tenderness—that is, he would 
not wilfully injure me by any act of brutality—but he forgets that 


Many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken ; 


he never studies the petite soins, the mille et une nameless homages which 
are due to females in a refined age; his motto is, ‘ What's the odds so as 
you're happy!’ Horrid! As if a woman of soul could be happy with a 
man who thinks with food and raiment she ought to be content—who reck- 
lessly and readily ignores the place aux dames, so invariably observed 
in chivalrous ab gallant France! I do say, his insensibility is horrid.’’. 

“But he must be made aware of them, my dear madam. Why, 
the Russian barbarian, who used to suspend his wife by the hair of her 
head and then apply the knout, as affirmed by Dr. Collins, physician to 
the Czar in 1670 (I shudder whilst reverting to the blood-chilling fact), 
would have found his savage arm arrested by the invincible power of your 
superior and transcendent genius, and would have prostrated himself at 
the shrine of such beauty and excellence.” 

* You know nothing of the annoyances to which you so dogmatically 
condemn me, doctor!” exclaimed Mr. Watson, with almost anger at the 
undisguised triumph expressed on the countenance of his wife, and which 
she made no effort to conceal. ‘* Every martyrdom,” he continued, “ is 
heroically endured in theory, but only try in practice the nuisance of 
spending your time with a woman who, having no real complaint against 
Providence, is nevertheless continually upbraiding him with injustice, in 
a strain of imaginary morbid sorrow and despair. I am naturally cheer- 
ful, and would, if allowed, follow literally and joyfully the axiom of Mar- 
tial, ‘ Aide st sapis—laugh if you are wise ;’ but even a gentle smile at 
the richest jest offends Mrs. Watson’s sentimentality; tears are all she 
can sanction and tolerate; tears she can always shed herself. Ah! if the 
source of the Nile was as easily discoverable as a lady’s pellucid fountain 
of tears, how long since would that perplexing verata questio have been 
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decided! But I am not the only marital sufferer by this poetic weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, doctor, for some foolish creature, frantic at the 
catastrophe which she herself had produced, advertises in the Z'imes for 
the return of her husband to his distracted wife ; and, as a lure to brin 
him back, actually signs herself Prose. Does that not speak volumes for 
the heecatomb of elegiacs sacrificed on the altar of a late, and, perhaps, 
fruitless contrition ?” 

‘But, my dear sir, has Mrs. Watson’s muse so melancholy a tendency ? 
Is it more prone to I] Penseroso than L’Allegro? Is it always robed in 
crape, and reclining under cypress ? What is your favourite style, 
madam? On what themes does your vivid imagination mostly delight to 
dwell—the pathetic or the humorous ?” 

“The pathetic, undoubtedly. Have you never by chance met with 
the ‘ Reverie of Lethe ; or, the Lover’s Last Sleep,’ by the authoress of 
the ‘ Dreamer,’ the ‘ Anodyne,’ the ‘ Poppy Worshipper,’ &c. ?” 

“ Did you write them ?” 

‘‘ Yes, doctor, and many other equally affecting pieces.” 

“Oh, my dear madam! oh, my dear sir! what a wife you have! what 
a wife you have! Let her write, Mr. Watson—let her write; it is a 
duty which you owe to your country; it is conferring a national benefit 
on it. Let her write then, I repeat, and calm down the turbulent times 
in which it is our misfortune to live. Let Mrs. Watson write, sir; for 
truly such strains as she utters must be as the universal lullaby of 
anarchy, riot, and revolution.” 

Charlotte listened to these pernicious sentiments with the greatest 
regret and chagrin, for she pitied her poor guardian, having already dis- 
covered his amiability, and the domestic tyranny exercised over his pliant 
and yielding mind. Maria listened to them with sovereign contempt and 
disgust, suspecting that the arch-hypocrite was only exhibiting himself in 
another of the many parts which she had seen him play. Mrs. Watson 
listened to them with unmingled satisfaction and exultation, for she 
now had the highest medical authority to oppose to any and all of her 
husband's unreasonable and unfeeling expostulations. Martha and the 
cook listened to them with a secret and sullen determination to quit, 
rather than submit to such rubbish. Thomas listened to them with fear 
and trembling, feeling that, hard as submission would be, he could not 
give warning so long as Maria remained behind; while Mr. Watson 
listened to them with an overpowering sense of that consciousness of 
defeat which bows down the spirit when aware that the odds are in favour 
of its adversary, and yet the struggle for victory must be attempted, 
although foreshadowed with certain and inevitable failure. 

Although Doctor Sanders did not prescribe the customary pill and 
potion to Mrs. Watson, still his bland flattery dropped as healingly on 
her ear and heart 


As the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum, 


and consequently she insisted on his daily visits until her shattered 
nerves were quite restored to their wonted tone; to which request he 
instantly acceded, and then pressing her hand a between his 
own, with a “God bless you!” and bowing ceremoniously to Charlotte, 
he signified a wish for a few moments’ private conversation with Mr. 
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Watson, who, as soon as he had conducted him to another room, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Doctor Sanders, you do not know Mrs. Watson—you have no idea 
of the romance of her disposition, nor to what an extent she carries it.” 

«| do, my dear sir—I do. I perfectly understand her.” 

“ Then why encourage her in ~ folly ?” 

“T encourage her? My dear Mr. Watson, how you misconstrue my 
motives.” 

‘‘ How misconstrue your motives, doctor? Have you not, within the 
last five minutes, agreed with her in everything, advising, nay insisting, 
on a blind obedience to her whims and caprices ?”’ 

‘“‘T own the soft impeachment.” 

‘Ah! if you had been aware how much and fondly I have yielded to 
her—for I love my wife, married her for love —you would not have 
thought of recommending aught so destructive of my peace and com- 
fort.” 

“It was for your sake—for your happiness—that I acted thus; yes, 
inconsistent as my conduct may appear to you, I had, I seriously protest, 
only your interest in view.” 

“Well! never was an interest more strangely evinced! Persuade me, 
if you can, that you had my interest at heart when you so peremptorily com- 
manded a sober-minded man never to contradict a vain, eccentric woman, 
whose silly conceit might, perhaps, be eradicated by proper firmness !” 

“Thad, my dear Mr. Watson—I had, believe me or not as you will. 
Celsus, Galen, A’sculapius, the whole college of modern physicians, with 
Morison, the hygeist, to boot, would have advised as I have done. Op- 
position to a woman is the vital principle of her existence; cease to sus- 
tain her with that requisite pabulum, and, like the flower deprived of 
light and heat, she languishes and fades. Nothing but your mistaken 
resistance has kept alive the poetic ardour so long ; every fresh objection 
to it was as the blast of the blowpipe to the lamp of the chemist or 
mineralogist—replenishing its wasted fires. Remember, that thunder 
never visits the island of St. Helena—and why? Because the winds blow- 
ing all one way there are no contrary currents of air, and hence no ex- 
plosions.” 

“IT see! I see! my dear doctor. Are you engaged to dinner to-day ?” 

* Engaged to dinner to-day? Let me consider—what ¢s to-day ?” 

* Thursday.” 

‘“* Thursday, Thursday, why—no, I cannot recollect that I exactly am, 
at present.” 

* Then pray do us the favour, sans cérémonie, of joining us at half- 
past six.” 

‘‘ With pleasure. I have three or four consultations, but they will be 
over by then.” 

“You have a fine practice, of course, if that is the case; and yet the 
name is new to me.” 

‘In London, but not at Bath. Go there, if you wish to hear of me. 
I have only run up for a few of my noble patients.” 

‘** Well, do not forget; half-past six, ‘ exactitude a table, voila la regle 
de la maison,’ doctor.” 

“ I shall be punctual, never fear. And do you not forget ; no opposi- 
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tion, no contradiction to madam; try that first, and if that does not 
cure her, make her jealous.” 

“ What! Sophia! Poor thing, I dare not, for she would never survive 
that ! Besides, with whom, doctor? I never glance at another woman.” 

“ The young lady staying with you. She may be a relation, though.” 

“© Oh, no; only my ward.” 

“ Well, should we fail in the one scheme, we can have recourse to the 
other. A little whispering and a drive or two will do wonders—but it 
may not be required.” 

‘‘ | hope not, doctor, 1 hope not; I never could bring myself to render 
Sophy miserable, even in jest.” 

“It would be for her ultimate happiness, my dear friend. But good 
morning: at half-past six expect me.” 

“T shall. Good morning.” 











TWO UNFORTUNATE INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
MR. SINELUCK. ; 


BY ONE CONSIDERABLY BELOW THE STATION OF A CABMAN. 


Mr. SineLuck was the son of a respectable tailor, and during his 
youthful days was placed at a school where every branch of science was 
taught for the small sum of two guineas per annum. Now, to speak the 
plain truth, he was not by any means talented, and his appearance would 
never lead any one to imagine he was. His head was of a monstrous 
size, with a pair of full-moon cheeks, a moderately stout stomach, and a 
very thin pair of pins; in addition to having his head adorned with a 
plentiful crop of carrots, and scarce any eyebrows over his sleepy-looking 
eyes, giving him the appearance of a tortoiseshell-cat in the sunshine, a 
large nose, and a mouth for pastry, as his companions called it, caused 
him to have a comical-looking phiz. 

After having passed the quarantine at school to which all new comers 
are subjected, his master endeavoured to draw him out by kindness, but 
unfortunately there was nothing to draw out, and, shocking to relate, he 
had to batter it in. | 

Now | am not in a position to state whether flagellation ever benefited 
him; he said not; but this much I can testify, that at the age of fourteen 
himself and the butcher's boy had a discussion as to the probable number 
of beans that made five, which said discussion concluded by our hero » 
wending his way to his mother with one eye considerably inflamed. 

On the following morning he might have been observed seated on the 
door-step, with an immense poultice over the spot, a monster piece of 
bread and treacle in his capacious paws, whilst his cheeks were slobbered 
with the treacle as if he had drawn all the figures in the six books of 
Euclid on that small place. 

Although I have stated his father was a tailor, it is not to be inferred 
that his clothes were @ la mode au contraire ; they had the appearance of 
having been cut with some similar instrument to a hand-saw; and when 
his hair was plastered with some vile pomade he looked like what he 
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really was—a snob in embryo. He was taken into his father’s business ; 
and now let us leave him to thrive amongst the cabbage, leading a slug- 
gish life, and like them leaving a track behind only supposed in this 
instance to be treacle, whilst we turn our attention to a far different indi- 
vidual. 

I have read somewhere of a person called Cupid; don’t know myself 
what trade he may be, but certainly cannot imagine him to be a tailor, 
as all the portraits, statues, and carvings I have ever seen make him— 
what ?— don't wink—naked! Now really, if he be a tailor, he ought to 
make himself some kind of garment. Should recommend a “ rum ‘un to 
go,” with brass buttons; but don’t want to dictate to the little urchin, if 
he would only cover himself with something or other. 

Now to our hero. When he became a man and put away childish 
things—mind, I don’t mean to say he left off bread and treacle—but 
when he arrived at the age of twenty, he was dining in the little front 
parlour (nothing extraordinary in that), but his face was very red with 
the exertion, and having sucked the last lot of gravy off his knife, he re- 
paired to make his toilet, or, as he termed it, “ to clean,” as he was going 
to a friend’s house, and then was to accompany him to the theatre. 
Having cleaned up, he was standing at the window, rolling his huge 
tongue round his «enw clearing away remnants of dinner, when a young 
damsel, whose ruddy cheeks But stop—we left Cupid standing in 
the cold. 

It so happened that that individual (Cupid, I mean) had strayed down 
Corduroy-alley on that afternoon, and had actually presumed to enter 
the parlour of our hero, and eventually his breast. 

Now the young damsel chanced to catch the eye of our hero, or his 
head—not sure which. However, the ruddy cheeks so captivated him 
that he actually blushed, and it so well matched his hair, that instead 
of feeling the pure flame he seemed all in a blaze. Reader, he was in 
love. 

Any individual passing that way might have seen him rushing after 
the young lady, whilst his long arms and red paws gave him the appear- 
ance of having two pump-handles with the same number of pieces of raw 
beef attached to them. When he overtook her he described sundry circles 
around her, looked in her face, whilst his own resembled that of a yemmy 
—translated, means sheep’s head. 

“ You haven’t lost anything, have you?” said she. 

Such an opportunity was not to be thrown away; and after lessening 
the radii of his circles he found himself conducting the damsel home, and 
when he had made arrangements for seeing her again, he returned a 
happy man. 

On his way to his friend’s house he invested in two Havannah cigars, and 
a few hours afterwards he was journeying towards one of the minor 
theatres, where the price of admission was threepence ; in fact, the drama 
was a favourite amusement of his. They had nearly reached the place, 
when it occurred to him he would light his cigar, and repaired under 
a doorway to accomplish the same, when, horesco referens, some young 
sinners had so irritated the old lady by continually ringing at her bell, 
that she had come to the conclusion to sit at her window with a bucket of 
slops ready for any unfortunate offender. 
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Natural enough she imagined, on seeing a youth like our hero ap- 
proaching, that it must be for the same object, and the crack of his fusee 
was no sooner heard, than, imagining that they had added crackers to 
the previous sport, she capsized the pail on our worthy hero. 

How he bellowed, roared, and even swore; tugged at his red hair, spit, 
splurted ; called her beldame, brute, and kicked up devil’s delight outside 
until a mob was collected. He told his tale—got laughed at. One said 
his hair would not want pomade for a month—another, that his mother 
would not know him. One said sarved him right—another advised him 
to tell his mother to * chain up Ugly.” Finding no sympathy there, he 
turned tail and ran, amidst a shouting and yelling unequalled by any Red 
Indian tribe. 

An hour after, he was gently slumbering, dreaming about a young 
damsel with a cigar in her mouth, an old woman with a pail, and the 
ballet-girl at the Royal Slum Theatre. 

The next morning he was up at the usual hour, with scarce any trace 
of his night’s adventure. He longed for six o'clock to come, that he 
might visit his lady-love, that being the appointed hour. It is true that 
he put the clock on; but, when he got outside, the church hour showed 
him plainly that time travelled no faster with the wings of love than he 
did with the wand of death. 

Finally it did strike six. Out he came. His thin legs never carried 
him so fast over the pavement of Corduroy-alley as they did on this occa- 
sion ; and as the bell chimed the half-hour, rat-tat-tat went the knocker 
of Miss Dorothy Chit’s door. 

Circumstances were against him. An old flame of hers was there, but 
she had discarded him on account of having expressed himself too warmly 
on the beauty of a Miss Sarah Grubbs. However, he had come with the 
intention of pacifying her, when the rat-tat told him what game was up, 
and he determined to see the fun. 

Miss Dorothy ran down, let him in, and gave him to understand he 
must not mind the gentleman up-stairs. Our hero seated himself on a 
stool at the feet of Miss Dorothy, whilst his companion amused himself b 
making uncharitable remarks on both; but getting tired of this fun, he 
playfully asked for a kiss, and stooping to steal one, he saw the heavy 
hand of Miss Chit raised, when, bobbing in time, our hero received what 
is commonly ealled a back-hander, which completely floored him, whilst 
Mr. John ran down the stairs, and just met the young lady’s uncle 
outside. 

“ You had better go up to your niece; there is a hulking great fellow 
with her all alone,” said he. 

Uncle stopped to hear no more ; five leaps brought him up-stairs, where 
he found his niece erying; and our hero the length of a looby in the 
same position he had been knocked by Miss Chits. 

In a towering rage he caught hold of poor Mr. Sineluck, and applied 
his toe to an interesting portion of our friend’s body, which sent him 
flying down stairs. 

He never ceased running until safely ensconced in his own house, and 
from that day to this he has never dared face a lady; in fact, he is a 
miserable man, and the only consolation he finds is in taking a philo- 
sophical view of the case, by saying it might have been worse. 












































FRANCOISE DE FOIX; OR, WORDS OF WARNING. 


So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven: 
Unfit for earth—undoomed for heaven— 
Darkness above—despair beneath— 
Around it flame—within it death.—Brrown. 


History offers many sad tales to our perusal, and records many stories 
which may serve as warnings to individuals in all future ages. There is 
no more miserable tale told than the tale of Frangoise de Foix, no warning 
recorded which better calls us to consider the consequences of such sin as 
hers even in this life than the warning offered by her fate. 

Can any woman, however moral she may be, read the history of Fran- 
goise de Foix without feeling her heart swell with emotion, her eyes fill 
with tears? Young, lovely, innocent, and totally ignorant of the world, 
suddenly brought by foul stratagem from the solitude of her husband’s 
castle in Brittany, and introduced to the fascinations of the brilliant and 
profligate court of Francis I., where should she have found the shield 
and protection of her purity of thought and action ? The husband, who 
had hitherto been all the world to her, was in his place in that dazzling 
circle. If he had opened his arms and his heart to his pure wife, shel- 
tering her with his love, warning her from his experience, who may say 
that the fair form of Frangoise might not have continued to enshrine an 
unsullied soul ?—who may say that the first words and looks of unholy 
passion that were addressed to her would not have been tremblingly 
whispered on her husband’s bosom, accompanied by an entreaty that he 
would once more restore her to the peaceful and safe solitude which 
she had quitted ? 

But M. de Chateaubriand himself gave the fatal impetus which hurried 
Frangoise towards the brink of the precipice. Indignant at her sudden 
appearance at court whilst he imagined that she still tended her birds 
and flowers in Brittany—totally incredulous of her earnest assertion that 
she had no knowledge or suspicion of the ruse which had brought her 
thence, in obedience, as she imagined, to his own summons—the husband 
turned moodily from her with the harsh words which at once darkly pro- 
phesied the evil of which Francoise was as yet unconscious as a child, 
and which also, by their cruel injustice, wounded her feelings deeply, and 
raised a barrier between two hearts which had hitherto sufficed for each 
other’s entire happiness. 

In this. state of feeling, Frangoise made her first entrance into the 
court circle, half indignant, half afraid, when she recalled the manner 
and words of her once devoted husband. Doubtless she was deeply mor- 
tified at his distrust ; the woman's pride, as well as the wife’s affection, 
had been wounded, and as day by day passed on, and she found that every 
chance hour’s ¢é¢e-d-téte with him was filled with reproaches on his side, 
and tears which were unheeded on hers, was it strange that, in the pride 
of youth and beauty, she should ere long prefer the splendour of the 
court circle, and the still respectful homage of the handsome and fasci- 
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nating young monarch, to the retirement of Brittany and the cold 
harshness of her husband ? 

The tale is well known. Francoise fell—and in her fall was raised to 
the perilous and disgraceful elevation of Favourite to Francis I. M. de 
Chateaubriand sullenly and silently retired from the scene of his and her 
dishonour, and the lovely Frangoise retained for years the humiliating but 
brilliant position to which her beauty had raised her. 

The sudden change in her life and pursuits must have been almost 
bewildering. It must have seemed but as yesterday that she wandered 
through the glades of her forest in Brittany, her eyes resting on the beau- 
ties of nature, her thoughts dwelling on her absent husband with the tender 
longing of a wife’s affection. She might remember the approach of the 
page who brought her the fatal letter, she might recal the joy with which 
she recognised the ring which her husband had told her was to be his 
only summons to her to join him at the court. How gladly she had pre- 
pared for the journey—how eagerly she had hastened to meet his em- 
brace of weleome—how chilled her feelings must have been by his re- 
ception of her—how unfeigned her surprise at his conduct and words— 
how bitterly the sense of injustice must have rankled in her full heart ! 
Then how suddenly the brilliancy of the court must have burst upon her 
sight; and whilst she gazed and admired with all the girlish pleasure 
of her age and inexperience, how flattering must the admiration and 
attention of her sovereign have been, whilst her spotless innocence made 
danger unknown to her. How instantly was the homage of facile 
courtiers laid at her feet; they saw plainly what her purity concealed 
from her, and she found herself the star of attraction to the most courtly 
members of a most courtly circle. Perilous position ! and with no hand 
outstretched to save her, Francoise tottered and fell—and the Recluse of 
Brittany became the king’s Favourite. 

Great as the change in her outward life was, still greater must have 
been the change of which we hear nothing—the change in that inner 
life which each human being must bear about with him. There is no 
such revolution in the world as the revolution of a woman’s whole nature 
when she has passed from innocence to guilt. Has she had aspirations 
after good in her previous life ? has her heart responded to any great or 
noble sentiments? has her cheek glowed as she expressed them? She 
may not encourage the return of such moments now—she must force 
them from her if they come unbidden—what has she to do with high 
thoughts or feelings now? In the depths of her self-contempt she feels 
her unworthiness as no other can feel it; and though she may carry an 
unblushing countenance, and pride may seem still to rest on her brow, 
that woman lothes and despises herself in her inmost heart with un- 
utterable scorn. Never for a moment has she deceived herself, never for 
a moment has the truest instinct of her sex deserted her; she disdains her 
conduct, her position, her feverish joy, her moments of most passionate 
despair ; but the fatal step is taken, and she feels that it can never be 
retraced. Others might talk of repentance, and might feel as hopefully 
as they speak. None but herself considers repentance impossible, because 
the severest judgment that can be passed on her by others is light com- 
pared with the intense horror with which she regards herself, and the 
bitter view she takes of her own irretrievable guilt. Every avenue of 
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hope seems closed for her for ever—the womanly nature with which 
God endowed her is blackened—it can never be restored to its purity. 
Her life may have hitherto been all blameless, her thoughts pure, her 
soul transparent as the clearest crystal, but when a moment of temptation 
has come, and been yielded to, and the storm of passion has swept over 
her spirit, that storm has left its dark clouds over her nature, and they 
can never be dispersed for her, no, not though rivers of tears should flow 
from their weight. 

‘The sad experience of life proves to us that all the dread of a future 
judgment, and of worldly disgrace, is insufficient to stand between the 

ower of passion and the commission of crime. But it seems to us, that 
if at the moment that a woman stands on the brink of the abyss she could 
once glance into the depths of her own feelings as they must for ever re- 
main after her guilt is consummated, even passion would calm down, and 
she would start back affrighted from the hideous sight. 

And there is another consideration which would most assuredly arrest 
many in the downward path, could it be received and credited at the 
critical moment. 

Unhappy ones, who have fallen from innocence to guilt—wives who 
have broken your solemn vows—what was the temptation that tried you 
even to your fall? Was it that burning words of love met your ears, 
impassioned glances met your eyes? Did you tremble under the infec- 
tious agitation of one whose words and looks had invaded your husband’s 
most sacred possession—your heart? Did you forget the sin in the 
tumult of feeling with which you listened to whispered vows and pro- 
testations ? Did you forget the marriage-ring, whilst the hand that 
bore it involuntarily returned the passionate clasp of another? Did 
sig love this man, and feel that you could sacrifice all for him— because 

is love for you, also, was intense and undying—and with sophistry he 
pleaded for the consent which, he said, should make a lasting tie between 

ou ? 
" Pause there and reflect, ye who still shrink back. Those words which 
your listening ears drink rapturously, has he not uttered them again 
and again? ‘Those looks, those gestures, of hope, passion, despair, is 
he not well practised in them? Are you, the wife of another, the first 
whom he has thus addressed ? You would sacrifice all to the love 
that fills your soul for this man, an unrequited love—he cannot love !— 
an unholy love, and yet, Heaven forgive you! you almost fancy there 
is holiness in its very intensity. Pause, and draw back the yielding 
hand. See the phantoms of other passions he has indulged, other 
desires he has pursued, arising between him and you. Dream not that 
this is Jove he experiences for you. He would recklessly ruin your hap- 
piness, blacken your soul, to procure one hour’s excitement to his own 
wearied senses. And oh! be warned in time. I tell you that soon, 
when you are a fallen, guilty creature, trembling at your crime, terrified 
to think of your degradation, and turning with the yearning of your 
nature to look for support and tenderness from the man who has led 
you to your misery, and for whose sake the darkness of night has spread 
over your life, you will meet a cold glance, a cold word; and whilst in 
frantic fear you may utter a few words from the torture of your soul, be- 
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speaking your readiness to bear all, and, woman-like, to bear it silent] 
and uncomplainingly, if only the love for which you have paid so dearly 
be yours still, you will receive cold assurances ee colder looks, and if you 
follow his glance you may find it already selecting a new victim—your 
charm is gone—you have yielded. And, alas! for you, it is your nature 
to cling more passionately than ever to the man who has brought you this 
agony, as much as it is As nature to weary of one who has sacrificed more 
than life for him. 

What language can describe the feelings of a woman under such cir- 
cumstances? Her soul is, indeed, wrung with speechless anguish. This 
anguish will tell differently on different characters. Some will bitterl 
reproach the destroyer, some will silently endure, some will in despair 
sink down and die, but all will suffer to the fullest extent of suffering 
of which their nature is capable. Doubt it not ye who may read these 
words; dream not that pride would come to your aid. What has a guilty 
wife to do with pride? She dare not be proud. None know her degra- 
dation so well as she does herself. 

Francoise de Foix was a king’s Favourite ; but, unlike many who have 
held that place, her story may still serve as a text for these thoughts and 
warnings of ours; for Frangoise loved the man. Dazzled she might be, 
and, doubtless, was at a later period by the influence her position gave 
her, as courtiers thronged around her, and all eager supplicants for court 
favour approached the king through her alone, But Frangoise’s heart 
was gained by Francis I. as any man may gain any woman’s heart. She 
loved him; she forgot her marriage vows; she may have struggled for a 
time, but she yielded at last, and when she yielded it was to the man’s 
love, not to the sovereign’s promises. Unlike her successor, she shrank 
from the publicity of vice; and it was not until her husband had retired 
to Brittany, and the profligate circle that surrounded Francis I. closed 
around her, and, aided by his own royal mother and sister, forced open 
favouritism upon her, that Francoise ceased to tremble, and emerged 
into the full glare of guilt. 

We need not attempt to depict her sufferings years afterwards, when 
she saw the inconstant monarch’s passionate admiration for a younger, 
but scarcely fairer, woman than herself. We can imagine what she 
endured, and the torture that roused in her at length the resolution of 
yielding to her destiny, and quitting the court. But once before she 
goes she will endeavour to touch the heart which has apparently been 
her own during these past years. She feels as if he coudd not let her 
depart thus; she feels by her own heart as if he cannot fill her place in 
his affections. Alas! poor Frangoise. 

She seeks the king in the palace gardens ; she requests his permission 
to depart from court. The permission is calmly and coldly granted, and 
Francoise stood—as we have read the tale—with gasping breath and 
beating heart, and heard her sentence pronounced, and uttered no word 
of complaint or remonstrance; and the king passed on in his walk with 
a courtly salutation, whilst the miserable wife seemed to feel fully for the 
first time all the bitterness of the punishment that must follow such guilt 
as hers had been. ‘The palace gardens were bright and beautiful on that 
day, but they were darkened in Frangoise’s eyes by the shadow of 
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despair; the breeze stole lovingly over her fair brow, but it chilled her, for 
the icy touch of death seemed stealing over her senses; the branches 
waved joyously in the sunshine; the birds warbled amongst the green 
leaves, but the joy of life was gone for Frangoise—it seemed a distant 
memory now, fading away with the love that had made it; and with 
bowed head and hushed footsteps she returned to her apartments, and 
prepared to depart for Brittany. Francoise’s heart was broken. 

And thus must it ever be with those unhappy ones who yield to unholy 
love. Be very sure that the man who is capable of tempting you to sin, 
is capable i seer you to tempt another. Be very sure that though 
your delirium may last for a longer or a shorter time, the awakening 
will come, and it is a terrible awakening that awaits you. If you love 
your destroyer, as women only can love—at once passionately and cease- 
lessly—then, indeed, is your fate most doubly wretched. Your very 
being will be consumed by the tyrant emotions of remorse, despair, and 
jealousy—ay, jealousy, because you know that his unstable feelings will 
wander to another; and you, who have given up all for him—peace, in- 
nocence, happiness here and hereafter—you must endure your agony 
unsolaced by one word or look of tenderness—you must feel that your 
suffering must be concealed, if you would not have his indifference turn 
to lothing, and this last sacrifice is added to all others, and you sit by in 
silence and apparent calmness, whilst some other attracts his eye, and’ 
excites that feeling which he so misnames love. 

A woman will bear much, if she still possess the love for which she 
has sacrificed herself. It is very wonderful how calmly she will endure 
the reproaches of her conscience, the feverish misery that haunts her from 
the moment she has sinned. She will never speak to him of her remorse ; 
she will feel instinctively that such a feeling could meet no echo in his 
breast—his very nature is different from hers. She will smile for him, 
and receive with rapture his every word of tenderness. But when the 
change has come, and his love—such as it was—has passed from her, 
who can describe her sufferings? No man can conceive them ; no man 
can comprehend the unselfish exclusive devotion that fills a passionate 
woman’s heart for the man for whom she has sinned and fallen. 

In that fall she separated herself from all that had hitherto made 
the happiness or the interest of her existence. In losing her self-respect, 
she has lost, in her own eyes, the respect of all the world. The innocent 
affections and associations of her childhood to which she has clung lovingly 
through life, she puts away from her now ; she never forgets for a moment 
that black guilt is between her and them. Has she sisters ?—she shrinks 
from their pure love. Has she parents ?—she dares not meet their trust- 
ing glance. Has she a child ?—oh! if suffering coud expiate sin, what 
human suffering can equal that of the guilty mother whem her little 
child’s loving arms are twining round her? Has she imtelleetual tastes ? 
——-each book is closed in turn, each book has its eloquent. reproach for 
her, either in the memories with which it is linked of. happy imnocent 
days, or in its words and sentiments, which seem to be startlingly directed 
to Aer state of mind. 

Where then can she turn? What is left to her in this world, where 
the path before her is become a desolate wilderness? She does not yet look 
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upwards ; that time is not yet come ; it cannot come until a calm succeeds 
the whirlwind of passion. She can only turn to the fatal influence which 
has ruined her; and when averted looks and cold words meet her pas- 
sionate yearnings there, her cup is full, and with the unuttered cry of a 
broken heart, she sinks into the gulf of despair. 

We need not pyrsue the tale of Frangoise de Foix. We need not tell 
how she returned passively to her fee husband, unable in her misery 
to feel even a natural dread and shame of meeting his eye. History 
tells his severe treatment of her, but history tells nothing of her sensa- 
tions under it. History records one last agony inflicted upon her by 
Francis I., when, by the suggestion of her worldly and ambitious suc- 
cessor, he wrote to request the restoration of the jewels he had given to 
her in her days of love and favour. We know not how this letter was 
received—her dungeon concealed that anguish—but we know how the 
gold and the precious stones were restored to the king, but how each 
tender device, each initial, was torn from the setting; the agonised 
Francoise would not have those memorials gazed on by other eyes—worn 
on other bosoms—and she tore all such tokens from their setting, and 
sent back the mere wealth which she had never valued. 

History touches slightly on a kind of reconciliation in after-years 
between M. and Madame de Chateaubriand. On this we will not dwell ; 
but every woman must know how hollow and superficial such reconcilia- 
tion must have been. The hearts of the dishonoured husband and the 
guilty wife must have been totally estranged for ever. We have dwelt 
on all that served our purpose in this sad story of guilt and woe, and we 
leave the subject now. 

Let none whose eye dwells on these pages condemn us in that we 
have seemed to speak too leniently—with more compassion than horror 
—of those who thus grievously sin. We have seen the fearful suffering 
of which we speak, and we have thought we might do more good by 
dwelling on that as a warning, than by dwelling on the heinousness of 
the crime. Why is it so true that 


Every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame ? 


Let none condemn us in that we have dwelt exclusively on the earthly 
woe and punishment of such sin. We have done so purposely, because 
such woe and punishment seem to us more likely to startle one under the 
bewildering influence of earthly passion, than even the more solemn 
considerations of guilt and its punishment hereafter. Neither is this the 
place, or ours the hand to point the more solemn warnmg. It has been 
often and powerfully sounded—it will be often and powerfully sounded 
again by those who are fitted for the task. Enough for us to point out 
the slighter warning, which may still reach some heart, and perchance 
cause some tottering step to pause in fear on the brink of evil; and in 
that pause, my sister, raise your heart, your sinful heart to heaven—a 
more solemn thought may arrest you—the thought of Eternity! 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Lanp of the West! earth's builder gave to thee 

The wealth of vastness, charm of majesty ; 

Vales stretch to kingdoms, streams to oceans swell, 
As Heaven designed that giants there should dwell. 
All is colossal ; sunless forests spread, 

Which feet, for long moons wandering, fail to thread; 
Lakes, wafting fleets, unfold their azure robe, 

And sky-topped mountains girdle half the globe. 
Immensity her sceptre stretches here, 

And proud Creation claims a wider sphere. 


Hear ye the thunder on the shrinking gale, 
Hollow and deep, like some lost spirit’s wail, 
Where swift Niagara pours on, more grand 

Than countless armies charging o’er the land, 
Laves his steep banks, slow wearing down their wall, 
With each dread second hurrying to the fall, 
Then o’er the rock leaps flashing into air, 

Like some proud god driv’n hellward in despair, 
Shakes in his agony the sounding shore, 

Foams in his rage, and breathes his anguish-roar ; 
Till battling, madd’ning in the white abyss, 

A boiling Phlegethon where furies hiss, 

He yields a sight, to mortals trembling near, 

Of beauteous terror, and heart-thrilling fear. 


We stand below the falls ; this smooth, broad rock 
Is wet with spray, yet safe amid the shock ; 

Goat Isle before us, with its lichens brown, 

And tall black pines, on borror gazing down ; 

As though they shrank, but still by some dread spell 
Would peer beneath, and watch the torrents swell. 
Behold, but speak not—words may rarely be 

Th’ interpreters of mind’s intensity ; 

When most we feel, then mutest grows the tongue, 
The goddess Silence from pale Wonder sprung. 
’Tis not the whirl, the bound of raging waves, 
Hurled from above to dive in earth’s deep caves ; 
*Tis not the mounting spray, where rainbows shine, 
Like rubies dropping from some sky-deep mine, 
While eagles o’er the gulf in terror scream, 

To see those waters toss, and boil, and gleam ; 

Tis not the thunderings shaking rocks around, 

The roar—the deafening roar—that ceaseless sound 
Not this affects the soul, o’erwhelms the sense, 

And bids us feel our frailty, impotence ; 

*Tis the dread power displayed by this wild mass 

Of living waters maddening as they pass— 

Power mocking human force—unchecked, sublime, 
Not urged for months, or years, but ceaseless time. 
No moment, since the flood, those waves have slept, 
But on unresting plunged, and thundering leapt ; 
And now they dash through air, as these poor eyes 
Their grandeur view, and awe finds vent in sighs ; 
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And when our turf-wrapped breast shall throb no more 
Race following race entombed on yonder shore, 
Still shall their mighty voice to heaven ascend, 

And earth’s new children o'er their glories bend, 

The final echoes of that voice at last 

Mingling, and lost, in Judgment’s trumpet-blast. 





A vision of the rapids—long ago, 

An Indian launched his skiff, where waters flow 
Less swiftly and less wild; his glancing oar 

He stoutly plied to gain the opposing shore : 

The treacherous paddle snapt where eddies curled, 
And down the rushing tide the bark was whirled. 
The Red man fears not death ; no ills impart 

Grief to his soul, no terrors move his heart ; 

He dares all danger, smiles at each distress, 

The untanght stoic of the wilderness !— 

On like an arrow glanced the frail canoe, 

The Indian, borne to death, his fate well knew ; 

The eagle saw him, and wheeled down the sky, 
Eager for prey, and shrieked his hunger-cry. 

The victim bowed his head, and o’er his face 

Drew his war-cloak—how brief, how brief the space 
Between him and destruction! pitying Heaven ! 
Live none to save? may no kind help be given ? 
Instinct that hour of horror claimed its sway, 

Hope waved her torch, and stoic pride gave way : 
Swift rising in his skiff, sad signs he made 

To those who watched afar, but could not aid, 

Then stretched his arms to Nature glowing round, 
Rocks, moss-green valleys, hills with forests crowned, 
Where he should throw no more the quivering lance, 
Tread ‘neath the moon no more the wild war-dance ; 
No more with foot of fleetness urge the chase, 

Or with fond arms his bead-decked love embrace. 
The Indian’s heart scarce breathed the word—farewell ! 
When full in sight the maddening torrents fell ; 
Scarce from the vulture broke another scream, 

When o’er the rock he plunged, like meteor-beam ; 
Down, down, ’mid foam and thunder, lost to sight, 
’Mid water-flakes thrown out like tongues of light, 
’*Mid eddying surge, and seething, feathery spume, 
Here whitening in the sun, there locked in gloom— 
Down in that gulf where death and havoc lay, 

And whence alive no power e’er snatched a prey ; 
Vain searched his tribe, and wailed along the shore, 
No mortal eye beheld the lost one more.* 


* The incident related above is not an imaginary one; several years ago an 
Indian in his canoe was carried over the Falls much in the manner described. 
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A DARK REMINISCENCE OF MY FIRST CURACY. 
BY ALFRED SAXON, ESQ. 


Ir was an intensely and bitterly cold evening in November, with the 
hail and sleet dashing against the windows, that I sat in my study, en- 
deavouring to contract my thoughts solely and intently on my readings, 
and thus drive away the tumult and discord that raged without in the 
streets. I had lately been translated to a curacy in Manchester, and 
the whole day had been a scene I fervently and sincerely pray I may never 
see the like again. Trade had been for some time very bad, and provisions 
unusually dear. (It was before the repeal of the Corn-laws.) Man 
mills had suspended work, and the “ turn-outs” had increased daily. Un- 
shorn and unshaven mechanics paraded the streets with ton deli- 
neated with a death’s head and cross-bones, and “ Blood or Bod” scrawled 
beneath, and drunken and emaciated women went screaming about, hold- 
ing up almost naked children, or goading on the men to seek for and 
reap vengeance on their employers and masters! Most of the shops 
were closed save the gin-palaces and wine-stores. A Radical baker, 
either for a sinister or unadvised purpose, had left his windows exposed 
and his shutters down. In an instant the glass was shivered to atoms, 
the loaves seized and distributed amongst the mob. The police imme- 
diately endeavoured to secure the perpetrators of the outrage, and were 
decidedly worsted in the mélée. An ex-shoemaker, who was a magistrate 
for the borough, mumbled over the Riot Act. A troop of dragoons came 
rattling down the street, and the infantry was seen “ doubling” in the 
distance. The mob, elated with their recent victory over the police, 
were determined to make a stand, tore up the paving-stones, and hurled 
them at the soldiers. The cavalry charged; a few of the people were 
trampled down by the troop horses, the rest attempted flight. Conjec- 
ture, however, reader, the horror and dismay of the poor deluded fanatics 
to find two companies of the pensioners, who were well acquainted with 
the intricacies of the street, had formed up in their rear, and now opened a 
raking and galling fire upon them. Such a frightful seene ensued my 
feeble pen cannot depict. The excess of human lives, the heart-piercing 
screams of women and children, the blasphemous groans of dying men, 
the bright red blood dyeing scarlet the pure white snow, all made such a 
= that I involuntarily exclaimed, and urged a prayer to Heaven, 
that 


Man may be strong without maiming his brother. 


A capitulation was quickly made with the insurgents; the ringleaders 
were given up, the wounded taken to the infirmary, and soldiers told to 
return to barracks, but, in the hearing of the mob, ordered “ to be in 
readiness to turn out at a moment’s notice.” The fire was quenched, but 
believe me, reader, from confessions and words imparted to me in my 
clerical capacity, I knew was far from being extinguished. Knots of 
sullen, turbulent-minded men congregated at the corners of the streets, 
vociferating loudly upon the so-called “rights of man,” and then moving 
stealthily away at the approach of a policeman. I knew “ the unions” 
were ready to turn out, even though they had been screly worsted ; and 
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secret societies were held by German and French refugees and the London 
Chartists to deliberate upon the most feasible plan of operations; whilst 
the foreigners held as erroneous views of a British mob charged by 
British soldiers, as the Earthmen of Africa do anent civilisation. 

I poked my study’s fire, raised a good bright flame, ensconced myself 
in a cozy arm-chair, and settled down to my Plato. I was engaged in 
thought upon rather an obscure passage. It will doubtless recur to the 
scholar—@piccovoay xa@poy ; “ musically bristling,” I read it. I may 
be wrong. At this very moment my | was rudely pushed open, and 
I beheld in the shade a shock head, with a towering mass in the back- 
ground of my very precise landlady. 

“ Plaze, sir!” exclaimed he of the scarlet hair, “ oh, plaze, sir! There 
bees a mon about to die, and he wants to say summit ’orrid to you. 
Plaze make haste. LHe be too fly to peach to ’em ere beaks; so says he, 
‘ Fetch me a devil-dodger—a good ’un mind, Bill.’ So I runs for you. 
Oh, plaze, sir! make haste, sir; he bees fast a going, he bees, sir. He is 
mortifully wounded. Them ere bloody soldiers did it, sir.” 

I immediately prepared to follow the lad, and, seizing my hat and 
buttoning up my great coat, I emerged into the streets. It was, as I 
have already said, a bitterly cold night, as dark as Erebus, with a chill, 
damp wind blowing the rain heavily against me. I hurried on along 
the narrow and little-frequented way, following my shuffling, halting . 
guide, who perpetually gave furtive glances behind him to make sure he 
had me safe in his wake, until he came to a full stop before one of the 
dirtiest houses in the pestilential alley down which he had led me. We 
both entered into the house, and he, having thrust a rushlight into my 
hand, disappeared. I tumbled up the dark companion-ladder sort of 
staircase as well as I could without completely stripping the skin off my 
shins, ‘and pushed open the door of a room from whence issued the 
most fearful groans I ever can call to mind to have heard. Lying on 
a flock bedstead in one corner of the unfurnished apartment was a tall, 
middle-aged man, rolling and writhing in most excrutiating agony, in the 
last throes of death. A gun-shot wound was bleeding most profusely 
from his side, and I saw the bullet must have torn away part of a lung 
and settled in his back. A surgeon had been sent for, but none could be 
found. Had one been, it required no scientific or professional mind to 
say he could have been of no earthly avail. The poor creature was quite 
past human aid or skill. 

The dying man rose up a little on his bed, and drawing up his con- 
vulsed limbs, rolled about his eyes in frenzy, and whispered, in a dry, 
husky voice : 

m Redien will out! Ay, mur—der most foul.— Innocent!— The 
verdict rings in mine ears now.—Innocent !—Great God !—Innocent !|— 
Nay, nay, nay. It’s a dream—is it not? The judge proclaims my 
fate.-—W hat, am I free ?—do I breathe the air of heaven? Free! free! 
free - . 

“ What is it you require of me ?” I asked. 

“ To serv: 4 my soul of its weight of guilt ere it sinks ito 
eternal damnation. Absolve my offenees. Nay, nay, may, you will 
hang me—I see it in your eye. Away from me, ye traitor /—away— 
away—away, I say! ‘This is a free country—no priest-riding here. 1 
am no Papist, I say, and you cannot taunt or coerce me into confession. 
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Away! I say—do ye hear me? Away! It is getting dark—night is 
coming on. It is dark—very dark ;—cold—very cold—oh! throw a 
blanket over me———Sir—I—I—am worth six—six dead—dead ones— 
now—no—you By my dying oath you shall have = confessions !” 

A female entered the room, veiled. He muttered a few unintelligible 
words to her—there was a rattling noise in his throat—a glare of the eye 
—a groan—and he fell back—dead. 








It was some two years after the horrid scene I have just endeavoured 
to picture to your mind, that I changed my lodgings, and removed to 
those let by a prim old lady, who had been for many years housekeeper 
in the family of Lord Beaminster, in Lancashire. The dear, good 
old lady had been singularly unfortunate in her lodgers. She was a 
perfect Gorgon of correctness and propriety, and extremely aristocratic 
in her ideas. She has often confided to me her woes on the head of 
lodgers. Her first tenant was a timid-looking, nervous man, with a 
shuffling gait and an unpleasant affection of the nose, and an imper- 
turbable reserve. He professed to be a doctor of physic and teacher of 
elocution, and talked much of distinguished physicians and men of letters. 
He used to go out every day and take a shuffling walk for a couple of 
hours, until returning rather hastily from one of his strolls, he lay down 
on her sofa, and shuffled off the mortal coil altogether, leaving behind 
him no assets to pay his rent, burial fees, or various little bills for beef, 
tea, and coals, which the poor lady had become bound for. Her next 
lodger was a stout, sleek gentleman, of the Independent persuasion of 
religion, preacher in ordinary to the Bethlehem Chapel, dressed in the 
most sombre garments, and a perpetual expression of mortification and 
sanctity in his countenance ; author of a pamphlet, not much read, ex- 
cept in the Bethlehem Chapel, called ‘‘ Christian Crutches for Sinning 
Cripples.’”” The Independent gentleman kept irregular hours, but that 
was caused by his ‘ mission,” as he called it, and which the good old lady 
remedied by a latch-key. Sometimes in the daytime he smelt of rum and 
gin. This he satisfactorily accounted to her for, by explaining he was 
troubled with a heart complaint, and followed up his explanation by an 
edifying discourse on sin and wickedness in general, and drunkenness in 
particular, and wound up in assurances of salvation by a constant attend- 
ance at the Bethlehem Chapel, until the dear old woman assured me she 
never was so shocked in her life as one morning to find the worthy 
preacher had departed to America, leaving all his bills unpaid, and a letter 
of excellent advice and much religion to war against sin and vice, but 
taking with him all the available furniture and goods he could lay his 
hands on. From that time forth she determined upon taking no one with- 
out a reference. A pale-faced gentleman applied, but it appeared he was 
addicted to the trombone, which, however necessary an instrument in a 
full band, is not generally popular alone in a small house. The next was 
a youth, with a very rakish Yok and a splendid pair of whiskers. The 
old lady was rather prepossessed in his favour at first, but he swore 
various fast oaths at her requiring a reference, stated he was “a gentle- 
man on the turf,’ and considered that a sufficient reference for any one. 
“No! old lady! Well, then, refer to Jack Broome, better known as the 
‘Coventry Pet,’ at the Cross Keys, in Cripplegate.” As he insisted on @ 
latch-key, three oyster-knives, and a corkscrew, she presumed he was 
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given to late hours abroad, and conviviality at home; so he was declined 
as well as his reference, Mr. John Broome, the particular delight of 
Coventry. The next was a very pretty, lady-like girl, with a melancholy 
cast of features, and a baby in her arms. The landlady was captivated 
with her ere she spoke. 

“ Well, my dear girl, who are your friends ?” inquired the old lady. 

“Oh, pray don’t ask me,” said the girl, bursting into tears, and weep- 
ing as though her heart would break. 

“Tt is very wrong, my dear,” observed the old lady. The girl knew 
it, and confessed it. ‘ No references, my dear ?—no friend at all ?” 

Yes, she had one—one who had vowed and promised never to desert 
her—had won her heart—had seduced her from home and parents, and 
then, as a faded rose or a soiled glove, had cast her aside, and had left 
her and her poor little baby to starve in the streets of the last town they 
were in, and he was now quartered in the barracks up the street. 

My dear, good, excellent paragon of virtue and morality, who was as 
unsophisticated in the wickedness, and vice, and cruelty of the world as a 
child of four years old, and never was in love in her life except that amour 
with my lord’s butler (which was broken off from his dying of a repletion 
of black puddings and tripe), and which was more one of mutual interest 
than romantic passion (they were to have kept the Beaminster Arms), 
gave such a start, such a scream as was heard half-way down the street, 
and rose in such a storm of rage and frigid propriety, and pointing to the 
door ordered the poor girl to leave the house instanter, and not come con- 
taminating her parlour with her wicked baggage. ‘ An officer’s tatter- 
demalion, forsooth! a soldier’s lady, eh ?’—*‘ I do hates them soldiers 
most promiskuhously, sir”-——the old lady always wound up her story with 
—‘as an idle, suhtnadting: swearing, drinking lot, who do nothing 
but bring poor girls to ruin and aggrevates elderly ladies like me as we 
go to chapel.” 





I was giving myself one evening the treat of a novel, a thoroughly 
sound, healthy English one—Bulwer’s “ Caxtons”—when I heard a com- 
motion down stairs. As the Italian can foretel evil weather, much rain, 
and the jarring of the elements of the firmament from an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, so could I prognosticate from those sounds evil feelings, much 
vituperation, and the jarring of the elements of the passions of the mind. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the landlady, throwing wide open my door, “there 
is a brazen woman down stairs a asking for you. If you keeps sich com- 
pany, sir, all I can say, sir, is, you are a demeaning of your cloth. If so 
be you ain’t, sir, I had better call the perlice to remove her.” 

“ Nay, my good madam, don’t be hasty in your judgments. She may 
have something of consequence to communicate, or some poor creature in 
distress. We cannot do much harm by hearing what she has to say, and 
then let us judge of her; you shal) be a witness to our interview. Show 
her up, if you please.” 

“ Mine is a respectable ’ouse, I would have you to know, sir. Nor did 
I live thirty-two years in Lord Beaminster’s family with an unimpeachable 
character without having one, I can tell you, sir.” 

“T never doubted it for an instant—never. My own will bear some 
little scrutiny, too, and has done,” I added, with a smile, “from your 
favourite references, methinks.” 
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The retort had the effect I required; and my Gorgon of morality and 
propriety forthwith vanished to usher up my unknown visitor. 

She was a tall, singularly handsome woman, once seen never forgot. 
Her Grecian head was a study for the sculptor, her hair of raven black- 
ness, her eyes dark, rolling, and wild, fringed with long lashes, whilst her 
complexion was as clear as alabaster—the most transparent I ever remem- 
ber to have seen. Her figure was tall and commanding, and her manner 
imperious; nevertheless, with all this transcendent beauty of face and 
figure, there was a wild, dissolute stamp over it that I might almost write 
down as demented, which awed rather than took your fancy, and an 
indescribable “ something” that repelled your sympathy and better feel- 
ings from her. 

‘¢ We must be alone,” said the woman, shortly. 

“‘ Hoity-toity! Fine, indeed! to be ordered about in my own house. 
This is My house, you dirty, wandering, barefaced-———” 

“ Come, come, Mrs. Brown,” I interrupted, waxing a little wrath, 
‘you have no right or justice to make such assertions against one totally 
unknown to you. This woman is a perfect stranger to us both. Well! 
She may be good, she may be bad. You have no proof to bandy against 
your assertions. Be silent. May J request you will leave us together 
for a few moments ?”’ 

My good, well-meaning landlady left the room, thoroughly abashed 
and ashamed at her late conduct. 

‘| trust your feelings are not hurt,” I remarked. 

“Feelings, sir? Faugh! what are feelings after you mingle a few 
years with the world? Do you think one sinful, wild, and ruined, such 
as myself, who has pledged her soui for him she so madly loved, that 


Paradise itself were dim 
And joyless, if not shared with him— 


has feelings? Feelings such as you speak of—better ones, holy ones, 
simple ones, guileless ones? No! no! no!” 

‘* Reserve your rhapsodies for more fitting times and more willing ears, 
and proceed at once with your business.” 

“ Brief : remember you one night in October, some two years ago ?”’ 

“ Well! Lattended, I could not help fancying, the death-bed of a 
murderer.” 

“You did.” 

“Ha!” I exclaimed in surprise, “ how so ?” 

“The dying man was bound by an oath not to reveal the awful secret 
until one was dead. He is dead now. He wasa smuggler.” 

“ Such a lawless, foolhardy trade generally terminates in a sudden 
death,” I replied, mournfully. 

“T was his——” 

“ His wife,” I said, anxious to save the poor creature harrowing up 
the painful reminiscences of her past sin. 

‘““ Wife? No! Is it by such a name the adulteress in soul glosses 
over her sin at the altar of her God—eh? Marriage made holy by the 
cloak of religion? No! No marriage vows were muttered over the 
union of our hearts; but yet we loved truly, sincerely, faithfully. Through 
all the maze of blood and storms, with billows for my children and 
our cutter for my home ; through good repute and through bad ; through 
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short-lived wealth and in dire poverty ; through victory and death ; through 
the carnage of the deck or the rollicking merriment on shore, I remained 
true to him—so true as woman alone can to him she loves, not to him 
whom hating she weds. Nay, more; but——” 

With these words she threw down a dirty brown paper parcel. I 
stooped to pick it up, and during that action the female disappeared, and 
not caring to stop her, I heard the street-door bang ‘to, and from that 
moment to this I have never set my eyes on my mysterious stran 
again. I opened the parcel, and transcribe its contents as near the text 
as circumstances will allow. 


The Confessions of a (Hurderer. 


I was born and bred in a quiet rural village in the north of Yorkshire. 
My father was a clever, shrewd, “thrusting” farmer—a tenant of Sir 
Harry Masham’s, by whom he was highly respected. By diligence, 
attention, and shrewdness, my father had amassed a considerable sum of 
money, and was what country folk would call “well to do in the world,” 
and hoped that I, his only child, would be able to rise above our present 
station. For this purpose he gave me a good education, and, as we sat 
around our hearth on a Saturday evening, my mother knitting away at 
a pair of stockings, and my father blowing a cloud of smoke from his 
pipe, or sipping at his glass of grog, he used to allow his fancy to roam, 
and to build up aérial structures of what I should some day be. He 
had a tale of the times of Henry VIIL., of a certain butcher's son who 
rose to be the great Cardinal Wolsey. He was often fond of telling me 
it, and then, in his homely, practical way, drawing many an inference. 
To be brief, however, I was, at the age of eighteen, articled to an 
attorney in our market town of the name of Jackson; he was an 
uncommonly clever and learned man, but had what is unfortunately but 
too common a vice with your geniuses, an inordinate love for drinking. 
GIN was the foul fiend that usurped his faculties! Although he had the 
business of all the leading families, and very aristocratic and wealthy 
ones they were, in the neighbourhood, nevertheless, poor fellow, he died 
a pauper in the union workhouse! My fellow-clerk was a person of the 
name of Litchfield. From his low debaucheries and sensual excesses he 
was considerably embarrassed. I took a liking to him, and my purse 
was at his disposal, and he did not scruple to avail himself very largely 
of my offers, He bet at races, diced at hells, and had under his pro- 
tection “a lady,” whom he kept in a style equal, if not superior, to 
those we see lolling in the pride of shameless infamy in their broughams, 
or “loose boxes,” in Rotten-row. He, very shortly after our acquaint- 
ance, succeeded in degrading me to a level with himself, and imbued me 
with similar vices to his own, until I became as sinful and lost as himself. 
We then led on one another, encouraging each to fall deeper and deeper 
down the scale of infamy, and obtained the notorious appellation of 
the “* Arcades ambo,” in the quiet, unsophisticated country town where 
we were articled. About this time Litchfield had a legacy left him by 
an aunt of seventy pounds. It was, to our ideas, a fortune—a sum 
never to be exhausted. We left Jackson’s office, and, in company with 
Litchfield’s mistress, reached our Modern Babylon. We took lodgings 
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in the West-end, and attempted fashionable life. Louisa (for such was 
the woman’s name) was heartless, extravagant, and careless. She run 
Litchfield irretrievably into debt in a very short time, and, together with 
his own tastes of horse-racing, cock-fighting, and boxing-matches, the 
legacy was quickly dissipated, and we were then paupers. In our visits 
to the race-course we had picked up the acquaintance of one or two 
sharpers and black-legs, and in the dilemma of his ruin Litchfield applied 
for advice to one of this fraternity. ‘‘ The leg” gave it readily, and my 
friend unfortunately took it. He forged the name of one of Jackson’s 
clients to a cheque, was discovered, taken, tried, and sentenced to be 
transported for life. Whereon the indirect cause, the worthless Louisa, 
— with a cornet of “ Plungers,” and may even now be seen glorying 
in her harlotry in Hyde Park or the West-end playhouses. 

I was then left utterly destitute on the wide, wide world of London. 
My late life having dissipated what little honesty I had arrived with, 
without a character or a friend, I rambled up the hard-looking and 
callous streets—starving. ‘Thanks! there is at least one resource for the 
destitute, whose characters are never pryed into, or questions asked ; 
where the peer or the peasant, the gentleman or the whop-straw, the 
lawyer or the artisan, are all equal—all “fish for the net!” Walking 
up the Strand, I met a smart dragoon, tricked out with flaunting 
ribbons. I listened to his cajolery and lies more with amusement than 
conviction, sold myself for a shilling, and, as a natural consequence, got 
most royally drunk ! 

The life of a soldier was not at all consonant to my tastes: rising at 
five in the morning to “ strap” a trooper to get ready for riding drill at 
six, to be bumped without stirrups, and anathematised without limit for a 
whole hour on a rough horse’s back, to return to a seven o’clock break- 
fast of warm water sprinkled with chicory, and bread without butter, was 
not suited to the feelings of one brought up in the homely plenty of a 
Yorkshire farm-house, or the comfort of an attorney’s office. I became 
mutinous, disobedient, and slovenly, answered when spoken to, advised 
by the sergeant-major not to become “a lawyer,” to which he hinted I 
was fast approaching, and threatened by the captain with the black hole, 
or (what we soldiers called) “ donkey drill.” Once I was had up before 
the colonel, at that time reputed to be second to none in his day at 
anathematising a sinner. I gave him retort for retort: he was paralysed 
with rage and astonishment; ordered in the guard, had me placed in 
irons, and a court-martial was convened the next day totry me. My 
legal knowledge stood me in good service now. I took exception to part 
of the charge, referred the matter to the major-general of the district, 
won my point, and was not convicted; gained the éclat of the canteen 
and the hatred of the officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, and 
marked out as the “cleverest blackguard lawyer in the whole army.” 
Under such a stigma no man could live the life of a soldier; conse- 
quently, I exchanged my uniform for some old clothes at a “ pop-shop,”’ 
and set off on the world—a penniless cosmopolite. 

Certainly my antipathy to truth and honour did stand me in good 
need in one instance, and duplicity was surely allowable. On enlisting, 
I gave the rather general English patronymic of Smith, and my pari 
the rather populous one of Lambeth, consequently my dear old parents 
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were spared the affliction of seeing their only child, from whom they 
hoped such great things, branded as a deserter on the parish church-door, 

It was a bright summer day that, travel-stained and weary, I walked 
along the Old North-road (as it was then called). Barnet was some two 
miles in my rear, and my available capital was, beyond the clothes I had 
on me, and a thick hedge-stake in my hand, ¢hreepence three farthings ! 
I forget what Whittington set forward upon his travels with. But then, 
sir, you must bear in mind he was an honest man—ZJ was not. 

It is a wonderful place—London ; a Scylla that lures every one on into 
a whirlpool. I have known gentlemen express sentimentalism over cats 
on a roof-top, and look on at a prize-fight ; I have seen ladies go to 
Exeter Hall, and coquet with cardinals afterwards ; and I have actually 
seen a pickpocket fervently pray at church, and decline his avocation on 
the Sabbath-day. 

To proceed. In the whirlpools of Niagara, I believe a corpse has to per- 
form so many gyrations ere it sinks, and this is my faith in the case of 
sinners who are tossed to and fro on the surface of our metropolitan com- 
munity a certain number of times before they fall. I shall not stoop to 
pander, however, to a low taste, and chronicle the number of gyrations I 
performed. I recollect little beyond being taken up ata ‘* boozing-ken,” 
in a state of complete drunkenness, as a deserter, my shirt plainly ex- 
plaining my position from its mark: “James Smith, K troop, 10th 
Heavies.” The police took me before a magistrate, a sombre-looking 
creature, who did not seem ‘‘ up” (to use theatrical parlance) on the law 
military. By the advice of some one—a reporter, if my memory does 
not fail me—I was sent to Coldbath-fields prison, and from that passed 
on, under a strict guard, from regiment to regiment, until I once more 
stood in the presence of “ him of vociferation.” I knew my doom, and 
that alleviates half the sting of futurity. I was to be tried by a court- 
martial. 

The cell in which I was placed, from the acknowledged genius of the 
engineer, was some four hundred yards from the guard-room. At night 
the corporal of the guard visited me. A fortunate gust of wind blew out 
his candle, and during his absence I managed to place a stone in the lock 
(for he had left my cell-door unlocked), when on his return, as he turned 
the key, the bolt shot on the pebble I had inserted, and, under a vain 
fancy that he had secured me safe, he went away. But, behold, I was 
once again free! I easily scaled the barrack-wall, and ten days after 
was once more frequenting my old haunts in jolly London ! 

I was re-taken, and this time tried and sentenced to be burnt with the 
letter 3, and, in addition, to undergo six months’ imprisonment. On 
the expiration of that punishment, “ Cavalry Jack,” as was my sobriquet 
in the regiment (taken from Mr. Ainsworth’s well-known chronicles of 
Jack Sheppard), is once again a deserter, and free in London! I have a 
vague idea, a flitting fancy, for then it was madness I am sure, of ob- 
taining, under false pretences, a complete suit of clothes, and with these 
I used to set off on what we term ‘ mouching” expeditions, orderin 
dinners and refreshments at hotels and eating-houses, and taking Frene 
leave immediately after the repast without payment. The police were set 
on my track, and, singular enough, the police-officer who took me was the 
very sergeant who, four years before, had enlisted me. I was taken to 
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a police court, and the ex-sergeant of dragoons advised that I should be 
committed under the Mutiny Act for desertion, instead of being sent to 
trial for my civilian crimes. I stoutly denied my individuality—swore I 
was a lieutenant in her Majesty’s navy—and told the magistrate, with a 
gentle tone of modulation in my voice, dashed with a slight tinge of 
melancholy and chagrin at my unfortunate position, that I was a gen- 
tleman, &c., &e. “The upright judge” looked puzzled—half believed 
my story—thought the police-officer had made an error, and had not the 
fellow stuck to his assertion, and prayed for a remand to produce fresh 
evidence, I believe I should have been released ; as it was, the magistrate 
told me he was grieved for me, and trusted I should be able to produce 
bail in an hour or so, which he put at a ridiculous small sum. I replied, 
in the haughtiest manner possible, “That I should request my uncle, 
Lord Somerstown, to become one, and Colonel Bellefield, of the Guards, 
the other, and that I should certainly bring an action for false imprison- 
ment and perjury against the police-officer.” To this bombast the 
magistrate actually made me a low bow, and wished me a good morning, 
after again expressing his annoyance and sorrow at being compelled to 
remand me. ‘Two days after this his surprise was really amusing to 
find, by the additional evidence of two of our soldiers then recruiting in 
London, that I was indeed a deserter! This time J wished him a good 
morning. 

I was taken back to my regiment, and tried by a general court- 
martial. My sentence was never promulgated. 

By one of those pieces of luck with which the devil treats his children 
now and then to, I found a sovereign in one of my pockets. One even- 
ing, when I knew a very stupid and drunken corporal was on guard, 
and still more ignorant officer on orderly duty, and the adjutant on 
leave, I entertained the soldiers who guarded me with long stories of 
my adventures in London—told them I had determined upon a new 
course of life, and the only chance for my reformation was to be trans- 
ported, when, as it would be for a military offence, I should be very soon 
sure of obtaining “my ticket of leave.” 

“ Boys!” I said, “perhaps this may be the last time we shall ever 
meet. I have always been a good comrade whatever I have been a 
soldier. Come, let us drink a duc-an-durras. Take warning from me, 
boys. Do your duty, boys; and d it, go and get us some lush. There’s 
a sovereign.” 

It does not take a great deal to work on a soldier’s feelings when 
drink is in the case. They went off and got the liquor. By my halidom! 
I can now see them in a maudlin state of intoxication wishing me a good 
night, if not a good-by, and telling me they pitied me far more then they 
were able to express, and then tumbled off into a sound sleep. Hurrah! 
My end was gamed. I once more scaled the barrack-wall !—once more 
was free! 

There is such a doctrine as fatality, surely! Yet why do we know (as 
oft I have heard those of my comrades who have seen “active service ” 
say) that soldiers in battle can foretel their death, or even country folk 
dread a certain hour ; or those even of gentle rank {dread some anniver- 
sary—say a birthday—a day in autumn or spring; or wives the day their 
husbands died on ; or husbands, that of wives; or the hated year of sixty- 
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seven of those years past and gone? However, a fatality—for I will e’en 
call it by no other name—drove me down to Yorkshire. I begged my 
way by the dear Old North-road, and tears hot and passionate rushed to 
my eyes as I thought over what my life had been, and what it might 
have been had I fulfilled those wild expectations of my fond parents ! 

I remember it well—alas! too well! Oh, reader, spare my confes- 
sions, and let me, with breaking heart and humbled anguish, proceed ; 
nor ask me, for pity’s sake, to harrow up the remembrance of my feel- 
ings, as, sitting in a village ale-house, I asked a labourer how the old 
couple fared. 

He replied: “ Ould John Willeox? Why, mon, I ken’d him well. 
He lived up by our Grange. Poor John! poor fellow! A dacent body, 
mon; but then you know there was that domn son—oh, dang it! enough 
to rive t’life out of ony mon. Why, he broke t’ould mother’s heart va 
soon, and then tould chap took to drinking; and drunk, drunk, drunk 
it was, till there was no liver left in him; and a body dies fast after the 
liver’s gone. Well, the son was a sharp fellow in his way, and he ’listed. 
Dang him, and he hadn’t the courage to stand by his gun—for our part 
of Yorkshire produced Shaw the Lifeguardsman. He deserted, and———” 

I gulped down my ale. Ican now hardly pen my memoirs, bad and 
sinful as they are. (Oh, Heavens! grant they may be a warning to 
others.) * * * My father was dead, and so was my mother. 

I wandered a week afterwards down the street of ——, the capital 
then of that district. Passing by a public-house—the Red Lion—I saw 
a man standing by the doorway; I observed him accurately, and re- 
ferred back in my memory. I had a hazy remembrance I knew such a 
one a long time ago a boy, with brown hair, soft blue eyes, and rosy 
cheeks. Yet surely that prematurely old man, with iron-grey hairs, 
fiery, bloodshot eyes, and harrowed, pale, flabby cheeks, could not be 
Litchfield. I passed him three or four times, when the person in ques- 
tion exclaimed, with various horrible oaths, 

“ Why, this is Bill Willcox!” 

I looked afraid ; it might be an enemy. 

“ Don’t fear me,” said the man, who was considerably the worse for 
the liquor he had drank. “Are you, or are you not, Bill Willcox P” 

I acknowledged I was. 

“ And I am Litchfield!” 

Brief: we soon became friends, and appointed a meeting on the fol- 
lowing night. The appointment was kept at the Red Lion, when, after 
two or three glasses of grog, ordered and drank and paid for, we com- 
pared finances ; mine was a fourpenny bit, his three and twopence. I 
ought here, perhaps, to mention, Litchfield was a returned convict, 
having made his escape by the dangers and hardship of the “ Bush ”— 
so, often written on, as certain to prove tedious by any one’s repetition. 
He told me he had a wife to support—a clergyman’s daughter, whom he 
had seduced in the south of England; that he was now a smuggler, but, 
some ten days previously, had had such a conflict with the revenue- 
officers of Whitby that he barely eseaped with his life, and with the loss 
of his cutter and a valuable 

He plied me with drink, and then confided to me ina whisper that 
the man sitting in the corner of the room was a person/of the name of 
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Ward, that he had a hundred and fifty pounds in his breast-pocket, and 
proposed that we should rob and murder him. Intoxicated as I was, I 
was fearfully startled at his proposition; I trembled violently. He urged 
upon me my desperate situation, spoke of his own, and then conjured up a 
harrowing picture of her whom he styled his wife, nurtured and brought 
up in the lap of indulgence, cast on the wide, wide world without the 
common necessaries of life. I drank deeper, and at last consented. 
When Ward rose to" go home we offered to bear him company ; in his 
jovial, drunken mood he readily accepted our offer. On passing a dark 
clump of trees Litchfield and myself dropped back a few paces, and, whilst 
Ward was carolling forth the “ Poacher’s Delight,” Litchfield struck him 
so violent a blow on his temple that it felled the unfortunate creature 
upon the spot. Litchfield then took out a pocket-pistol, cocked it, and 
blew out his brains. We then rifled his pockets of their contents: a 
hundred and fifty pounds, a watch, some foreign coins, and a knife; and 
then dug a hole in the wood, buried the body, and proceeded to the next 
village. On the morrow Litchfield came to me, and informed me that 
should the body remain where it was we were certain of detection, and 
that we must remove it. ‘That night we again repaired to the wood, and 
dug up the corpse. Hardly had we finished our hellish work, and thrust 
it into a brown sack, before a drunken little tailor, of the name of Bobby 
Smith, came singing and reeling along. I was for secrecy, and leaving 
the removal of the body to two, ourselves; Litchfield, on the contrary, 
was determined to press in Bobby Smith, as he said we must throw the 
corpse into the river eight miles off; and do it, too, before daylight ; and 
that, as Bobby was so drunk, he would remember little of the matter. 
Bobby was pressed, and, in the fear of a good thrashing, had the sack 
thrown across his shoulders, which he was informed was full of hares we 
had just snared in Squire Hanmer’s woods. Bobby bore his weight for 
half a mile, when, unfortunately, the dead man’s head fell across his 
shoulder and hung on his breast. Bobby put up his right hand to 
thrust it back, when he felt a human body. He gave a loud scream, 
became sober in an instant, roared out, “It is poor Ward!” and fell 
down in a fit by the road-side, We there left him, and by six in the 
morning arrived with the body by the river-side. We were just about to 
cast it in, when Litchfield espied an unfinished bridge, which, it was plain 
to see, was then under construction, and exclaimed : 

“ The nearer the church, the further from God! We'll put the body 
into one of the arches, and forty pounds to a China orange the masons 
will wall it up.” 

We did as Litchfield advised, and the masons did as he had said. 

We were taken before the magistrates on suspicion ; the only evidence 
against us being the landlord of the Red Lion, who saw us all three part 
on the most friendly terms, and the police, who certainly saw the re- 
mains of blood on the high road near the plantation, and a place like a 
man’s grave where the earth had been neni dug, but no corpse or any- 


thing else could be found; and Bobby Smith never appeared, nor did I 
ever hear what became of him. Our defence was, we had accompanied 
Ward to within a quarter of a mile of the plantations; that he had told 
us he had been jilted by a girl in his parish, and that he had, there- 
fore, determined to emigrate to America; and, as we parted, had forced 
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upon Litchfield the acceptation of his watch. We then stated, if Ward 
had come to any violence or danger we should suspect a young’ sailor, 
who was his successful rival with the girl I have just mentioned. Justice 
being entirely thrown on a wrong scent, we were acquitted; the sailor 
was taken up, but easily proved an a/ibi, and the matter remained, as 
the newspapers termed it, “ clothed in the deepest mystery.” Litchfield 
and I, after sharing the spoil, parted. What became of him I know not. 
I received a letter from him, a year afterwards, from Vera Cruz, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, in which he informed me his wife had written a letter 
purporting to be from Ward, and that a trusty shipmate would post it in 
Montreal. I received the wife’s forgery; showed it about; some believed 
it genuine, others not. ‘Time passed on rapidly; a new generation 
sprung up—fathers died, and were succeeded by sons—properties changed 
hands—and Ward’s disappearance was forgotten. 

Singular to relate, from the time of the murder I began to prosper. 
I invested my share in a small shop some forty miles from the scene of 
our ungodly and damning sin; and here I managed, somehow, to still 
remorse and fear. I married a respectable, thrifty wife, had three chil- 
dren, and was saving money. 

Fifteen years have elapsed, and a winter had passed unprecedented in 
its mildness and dryness, followed by a similar spring, and succeeded by a 
lovely summer. The newspapers spoke of an eruption of Mount tna; 
whether it has any atmospheric influence on Europe generally, or not, this 
is not certainly the time or place to enter into a discussion. Suffice it 
to say, after these reports it rained incessantly for four days, and then 
there broke forth a waterspout from above, and a fearful flood came 
roaring and foaming from the mountain-tops down to the valleys below, 
carrying in its headlong course houses, stacks, cattle, sheep, and corn, 
into one wild maze of chaos! 

The bridge I have mentioned where the body was buried fell a victim 
to its fury. It was literally left without one stone standing upon another. 
An immediate repair was necessary; and there, amongst its ruins, was 
found a skeleton with a skull—prominent forehead, high cheek-bones, 
and an eye-tooth. These were all the characteristics of poor Ward. A 
button, too, was found; it was an old crest one, belonging to a Mr. 
Warren, who had died immediately after the murder ; whose establish- 
ment had then been broken up, his servants all discharged, and his heir 
had lived ever since in Italy, consequently the button must have been used 
for a livery antecedent tothe murder. Three hundred pounds reward was 
offered for the conviction of the murderers, and after diligent inquiries by 
the police, I and Bobby Smith were taken up; Litchfield could nowhere 
be found ; he had been seen last in the vicinity of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
some five years previously, disguised in woman’s clothing—for what 
purpose I never heard. Five or six witnesses swore to Ward’s general 
appearance, and the eye-tooth. A tailor remembered well making Ward 
a new claret-coloured cloth coat; his little child had thrown away one of 
the basket gilt buttons, and as a temporary measure, he had sewn on an 
old livery one of Mr. Warren’s. Then came Bobby Smith (a ect 
wreck from the effect of delirium tremens and drinking) as Queen’s 
evidence. He remembered well being impressed to the sack, the 
horror he felt when he touched the head, his exclamation that it was 
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“poor Ward,” and my frightened corroboration of his suspicions, and 
Litchfield’s vow that he would serve him so likewise if he ever ‘“‘ peached” 

nus. This evidence the magistrates considered conclusive, and I was 
committed to trial with Smith. On our journey to gaol I managed to 
arouse poor Bobby’s fears to such a height, and cast him into such a state 
of despondency and gloom, that on our arrival at York Castle, when the 
gaoler’s back was turned, Smith hung himself in his braces! I was 
brought to trial; Smith’s evidence was quashed, and the judge summed 
up in my favour a believe he had once presided at a trial where a pri- 
soner was hung for murder, and the supposed murdered man returned 
from America afterwards), and with ten minutes’ consultation the jury 
returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 





I remember nothing further to jot down save a gnawing and restless 
desire to appease my frantic mind. I deserted my wife and children, and 
came to Manchester. * * To-night I join a meeting of the strike 
delegates, to raise on high our banners, and cry “ Death or victory! 


Blood or bread!” 








THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


We believe that in the old feudal times, when there were a few high 
lords and the mass of men were lowly vassals (we have myriads of —vir- 
tually—lowly vassals amongst us now for the matter of that, but let it pass), 
there was much more of friendship subsisting between the rich and the 
poor than will be found in the present day. Between the man of noble 
descent and ample fortune, of varied attainments and of courtly manners, 
and the poor scien labourer, who does truly toil for his daily bread 
(and then only obtains it in scant measure), there is "saga chance of 
the existence of kindly feeling than in any case where the contrast is by 
no means so marked.. It is in fact in the intensity of the contrast there 
lies the probable absence of dislike and the presence of well-wishing. 
Between the great noble and the poor peasant there is such a vast gap 
that no pe can be found for any feeling of jealousy or envy ; there is 
no possibility of any emotion of rivalry, that fruitful cause of enmity 
and origin of hatred. 

If we for a moment imagine ourselves one of our agricultural labourers, 
earning twelve shillings a week, having a wife and five children—our 
attainments being limited to the reading at the rate of a word a minute, 
and the making a cross as a substitute for a signature—if we suppose 
ourselves one of these enviable individuals (and let it not be imagined we 
are trying to be sillily jocose at their expense—Heaven knows we write 
with a sigh—we write grieving at the lowly condition we describe), we 
can understand something of the emotion with which we should contem- 
plate the great duke living in yonder majestic castle. This great duke’s 
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father employed our father—his grandfather our grandfather; his nobility 
in our eyes is something of transcendent brightness: his wealth we re- 

as of almost infinite extent, his knowledge as surpassing ; his pre- 
sence to us is positively awful, and his power, from all these circumstances 
combined, seems to us absolutely overwhelming. Shall we have an 
feeling of hostility towards this exalted man? will our mind be filled 
with bitterness that he is so high and we are so low—that he has been 
born to such fortune and we to such insignificance? No; inthe ordinary 
course, unless we be the victim of persecution and injustice, the very 
distance between us will occasion in our heart an emotion of respect and 
esteem mingled with something like awe for such a prince ; we shall 
have no wish to injure him, no desire for a single instant to be in his 
place ; we shall regard his being a noble and ourselves a peasant as an 
ordainment to be met with utter, absolute submission—as something 
against which we must not only not murmur, but be thankful for as a 
wise and benevolent arrangement. 

And now if we turn to the noble and regard his feeling towards the 
peasant, we shall find (unless, indeed, we have an unhappy instance of a 
tyrant and oppressor) a feeling of unmitigated kindness and good-will. 
The sense of almost arbitrary power commonly inclines the heart to ten- 
derness and compassion. The great lord may emphatically be said to look 
down upon the poor man, who in every respect is, we were about to say, 
so frightfully his inferior. He feels that this poor man (nominally his 
servant, virtually his slave—his slave through his obligations, his slave 
through little work and plenty of workmen, his slave through his ties and 
engagements, his wife and children who must be fed, and clothed, and 
taught, not much, perhaps, but something) lies so beneath his sway, 
crawls before him so worm-like, so weak and defenceless in his poverty 
and his ignorance, is so utterly incapable of assuming anything like a 
hostile position, that his must be a very wretched, black, mean heart, in- 
deed, if it feel not the entrance regarding this poor creature of a generous 
emotion, a desire to raise, to protect, to improve. 

And this being the feeling between the two men, their manner towards 
each other will exhibit it. The great lord will be condescending and 
affable, the lowly labourer will be respectful and obedient. One will have 
pleasure in manifesting kindness, the other will receive the kindness with 
grateful heart and look. There may, indeed, be, to a thoughtful observer, 
something rather painful in the sight of the two coming together. The 
gratification experienced on both sides is brought about by a state of 
things which somewhat jars against the feelings, although we know that 
such state of things is unavoidable, and will last so long as this world en- 
dureth. Still, we think the consideration of a mighty gap between two 
creatures, the same before Heaven but so different on earth, endowed 
alike with minds and bodies, and yet as far apart as regards those things 
which men hold dear as—if the comparison be allowable—almost angels 
from men, cannot be otherwise than painful. The contemplation of great 
power, as contrasted with utter humility, is never pleasant to us; we may 
not, indeed, feel angrily towards the strong man, but thejweak one elicits 
our sympathy, and unconsciously we mourn, “ Oh that this should be !’ 

Now the very explanation which we have given of the kindly emotion 
which will generally be found existing between the lord and the labourer 
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will, we think, go to the explaining why the sentiment ordinarily is so 
very different where the distance is materially diminished. We have ex- 
plained that the friendship on which we have been dwelling has its foun- 
dation in the simple fact of the disparity being so extreme as entirely to 
preclude all jealousy or desire of rivalry. Let us now regard a case in which 
the disparity is very much lightened, and see how far the friendly feeling 
heretofore dwelt on exists in this altered case. 

Now imagine that I, being an agricultural labourer as before, one of 
my comrades, by hard striving, combined, perhaps, with a little more 
cleverness, a little more address than I can lay claim to, has by degrees 
worked himself into a position above me. I may not be a bad-hearted 
man, yet almost certainly it will be with by no means a pleasant eye that 
I shall regard this fortunate individual. There is just sufficient difference 
between us to make me envious of my comrade’s better success. I can 
fully appreciate the advantages of a success. I can perfectly under- 
stand this former comrade is now undoubtedly better off than myself. 
Why? Yes, why? Did he deserve to be better off? I may or may 
not admit that he did. If I do not, then the individual will be still more 
obnoxious in my eyes. The case may really have been one of pure, what 
the vulgar term, “luck.” The man may not havea solitary good quality, 
he may have succeeded just as though his deficiencies and short-comings 
had been merits calling for reward. In these very strong, or, indeed, in 
any other, weaker circumstances, the great chance is that I shall dislike 
this man. I cannot reconcile myself to his having obtained what he did 
not deserve one whit more—perhaps I may think by no means so much— 
as myself. My successful comrade can never be agreeable to my eyes. 

The case will not be much altered if we consider the state of feeling 
likely to subsist between myself and all who (from any cause whatsoever, 
not confining ourselves to a single case) occupy a position just so far 
above me, that, while all its superior advantages are fully known to and 
appreciated by me, I see no way of achieving it myself, no source of hope 
that it will be at any time occupied by me. In an ordinary way we 
feel the reverse of friendship for those who possess what we should like 
but have not been able to obtain. We do not mean to say that there is 
a broad and habitual disregard of the commandment “ Thou shalt not 
covet ;” we do not mean to assert that every man hates the man who is 
immediately above him, and if he dared would take from his advantages 
by force. Our assertion is simply that there is great difficulty in the 
way of friendly feeling where there is room for rivalry or jealousy. Such 
is our nature; we may curb, we may check it; but uncurbed and un- 
checked, so it tendeth, and after this manner does it work. 

And it is an unfortunate thing that, too commonly, the difficulty here 
spoken of is vastly aggravated by the demeanour towards one another of 
the two parties whose cases we are considering. Somehow or other I get 
a notion that the man above me is more or less a tyrant, that he dislikes 
and despises me, and would injure, perhaps crush me, if he could. 
I am perpetually thinking his desire is to hurt my pride, wound my 
feelings, humble and degrade me. Being lower than he is already, I 
torture myself with the fancy that he wishes and is trying to drive me 
lower still, And though policy or necessity may push me hard, and I 

may pay respect to this man, and seek to hide my real feelings, yet they 
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will more or less be apparent (as we believe all feelings are to a great 
extent ; the emotions within a man are generally much more visible than 
they are supposed to be), they will creep out and exhibit themselves in 
an evidence of distrust and dislike, a suspicion of injury ready to be 
inflicted. 

Now look to the other side, and what do we see. The man in the 
superior station too frequently is fond of displaying his advantage. As 
the people just above him require him to crouch down, so he expects to 
crouch down those who are beneath him. He knows this must be dis- 
agreeable to them, and that they are more or less his enemies in con- 
sequence. Be it so ; then he is their foe, and is ready to meet them. 
His manner shows this—he is never friendly—he never seems to forget 
the distance between them; 7 is too little to allow him to do so. If it 
were ten times as much, there would be no jealousy, no rivalry, no 
dwelling on the fact of the one being high or the other low ; there would 
be no barrier to kindness or good-will, but being so trifling, there is 
jealousy, there is rivalry, there is a constant irritating contemplation of 
unequal advantages, and consequently there is a serious obstacle to amity 
and brotherly disposition. 

We have been keeping in view more particularly the poorer class, the 
myriads who are as nearly as possible ona par. Education and improve- 
ment are busy amongst these myriads. They are not now what they 
were, they will soon be very different to what they now are. Their 
movement has been, and is, emphatically onward. We are educating the 
artisan and the labourer. The poor man’s brain is being roused; his 
slumbering intellect is awaking ; he is beginning to know things hereto- 
fore altogether beyond his ken, to perceive and grapple with subjects 
before which but lately he would have fallen utterly prostrate. Is there 
no warning in the fact? is there no lesson taught us ‘by the advancing 
tide of intelligence? Are we blind to the power that approacheth from 
the north and from the south, from the east and from the west? Our 
masses are acquiring a strength which may not be lightly regarded, a 
strength which is growing daily, a strength which will become 
irresistible. A mighty revolution is working. Education has laid 
the train. There is no brawling agitator among our poor to inflame 
their passions, but knowledge is amongst them to open their minds. 
Welcome, welcome the revolution wrought by such an agent. No 
need to fear the riotous, rufianly mob; there may be a triumph, 
but it will not consist in blazing houses or battered property. Let 
us not press hardly upon those who are beneath us, let us not 
be jealous of them, let us not treat them as though we desired that 
they should never ascend, but let us lend a helping hand to all 
our inferiors, and draw them upwards. In one point of view, our con- 
duct in this regard will, indeed, make but little difference. Onward will 
come the masses, quietly but steadily, peaceably but surely. It rests 
with ourselves whether, as they advance, they shall only become more 
firmly and closely cemented with the middle and higher classes, or whe- 
ther their march shall be the signal for our retreat, the commencement 
of our danger, the sign and seal of our approaching destruction. 
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LOOSE PAGES FROM A POET'S PORTFOLIO. 


By G. W. THornsBury. 


THE BIRTH OF SONG. 
Sone rises in the poet’s heart 
As the bubbles do in wine ; 
Born of the sweetness and the strength 
That prove the draught divine. 


As sudden as the meadow-flower 
Leaps forth in early May ; 

As swift as lark in morn of June 
Springs up to greet the day ;— 

As sudden as 'mid summer shower 
The rainbow has its birth; 

As rapid as the crystal spring 
Upstarteth from the earth ;— 


The flower niay die, the rainbow fade, 
The echo pass away, 

But still a thought of beauty past 
Within some mind will stay. 


THE TRAMPER’S SONG. 
Tue tramper’s life is wild and free, 
From man he keeps aloof, 
And when he can sleep beneath a tree, 
Doth shun the prisoning roof. 
And many a noon in warm sweet June 
He lies on a bed of flowers, 
And lulled to sleep by the blackbird’s tune 
He dreams away tlie hours. 


And where the nodding hazel-trees 

» Are linked by a flowery chain, 

And the honeysuckle lures the bees 
To hide from the passing rain,— 

Couched on the aromatic thyme, 
With its blossom’s purple flush, 

There many an hour in the April-tide 
He lies to hear the thrush. 


Or where on the heath the living gold 
Blooms on the prickly furze, 

And where the purple thistles bold 
Shed oft their downy burs, 

And the well-cropped grass is velvet soft, 
And the broom grows tall and fair, 

He lies on his back and gazes up 
Into the wandering air. 


And the bramble yields him coal-black fruit, 
And the thorn its scarlet hip, 


And the brook that washes the oak’s snake root 


Brings nectar to his lip. 
And in the chilly autumn time, 
When the leaves drop thick and fast, 
He lights his fire in some warm deep nook, 
And laughs at the threats of the blast. 
And he counteth forth his stolen scraps 
From out his clouted bag, 
That like his coat is a patchwork rare 
Of many a coloured rag. 




























































THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 
AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


XTi. 


WueEn the princess found herself alone, her first exclamation was, 
« Now to rejoin the queen.” And she immediately descended the stairs, 
rushed into the street, ran towards the Tuileries, crossed the suite of 
apartments, and only rested when in Marie Antoinette’s presence. 

“ Madame, madame!” she cried to her, on seeing the queen, “ your 
life and the king’s are menaced !” 

The queen had been already informed of the crisis that was impending, 
and at this moment a scene was being acted at the chiteau of which we 
shall only trace the outline, as, in order to reproduce it, we should be 
compelled to copy a history all our readers are acquainted with. 

Round the king were already assembled MM. de Bougainville, d’Her- 
velly, @Aubier, Lamoignon de Malesherbes, and an octogenarian marshal 
of France, M. de Noailles-Mouchy. 

Round the queen were Madame de Tourzel, who at a later date was 
fated to lay down her life for her devotion and mistaken fidelity, 
Mesdames de Duras, de Maillé, de Luynes, de la Roche Aymon, de 
Maclaude Genestoux, de Soucy, and the Princess of Taranto. 

The queen obstinately refused to leave the king. 

“ Whatever the peril may be,” she said, “I will not forget my duty, 
my affection, or my name.” 

“But you will perish,” they remarked to her, “and the king will not 
be able to survive the loss. You increase his danger by wishing to 
share it.” 

This consideration alone was sufficiently strong to conquer the queen’s 
obstinacy, and she then shut herself up in her room with Madame de 
Tourzel, the Princess L , and the few ladies we have named. 

While this was passing at the chiteau, the members of the Bastile 
Club had rapidly reached the line of the Boulevards. Sinister rumours 
were flying along them: the tradesmen, as prudent then as they are now, 
were hurriedly closing their shops. An armed force was maples to be 
seen; the path was free; and it seemed as if the court, the national 
guard, and the army, had agreed on suffering the anger or the justice of 
the people to pass unassailed. Emile walked along with naw head 
some paces behind his companions, seeming to obey mechanically a given 
impulse. There was such a confusion of feelings in his ss that it 
would have been impossible for him to say whither he was going, and 
what part he desired to play in the approaching drama. By his side 
Renac seemed to measure his steps by the workman’s, and silently ob- 
serve the symptoms of agitation his countenance revealed. Their com- 
panions, tired of waiting for them, soon left them far behind. 
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“ Wait a minute,” Renac said, laying his hand on his companion’s arm ; 
‘“‘T want to speak to you.” 

At the sound of this voice Emile trembled, and fixed two wandering 
eyes on the person who addressed him. 

‘Don’t you understand ?’ Renac continued; “I want to speak to 
rou: come in here.” 

He pointed to a cabaret situate at the corner of the Rue Poissonniere, 
and which alone had remained open in the line of closed doors and 
shutters. The two republicans entered this cabaret, and sat down in the 
back room, one in front of the other. 

“‘T trust I behaved properly,” Renac said, filling the two glasses the 
innkeeper brought with white wine. “ You do not understand me yet ; 
wait a minute and you will see. [Here he rested his elbows on the table, 
and continued in a low voice, though emphasising each word:] I know 
the woman who was in your room just now: by naming her I could have 
destroyed her, but I did not do so. Don’t be in a hurry, though, to 
thank me; if I held my tongue, it was because I had an interest in keep- 
ing quiet, and we could come to an arrangement. [Here he put his face 
close to Emile’s.] You love the Princess L . You love her,” he 
continued quickly, noticing the start Emile gave ; ‘that’s settled, so say 
no more about it.” 

Like a man walking in darkness, under whose nose another man sud- 
denly places a lantern, thus Emile had bounded on hearing his com- 
panion’s concluding words. Human feelings nearly always require a 
second external shock to cause them to explode, like the igneous 
matter is drawn from the flint through contact with the steel. These 
words, * You love the princess,” were the electric spark which set the 
whole machine in motion. To return to our first comparison, Emile saw 
clearly into his heart: the obscurity that had hitherto covered his rising 
passion was dissipated : the miracle of revelation had been accomplished. 
He loved the princess—he loved her with a devotion stronger than his 
reason, than his conscience perchance, and he did not possess the re- 
source of hypocrisy. He did not, therefore, attempt to oppose a denial 
to Renac’s repeated affirmations. 

“Let us come to an arrangement,” the latter said. “ The princess 
would give her life to recover the queen’s letter, and you would give 
yours, or as much, to restore it to her. It’s very simple ; in making 
the princess such a present you would acquire claims to her gratitude, 
and every benefit deserves a recompense. Well then, behave yourself, 
and I will give you the queen’s letter.” 

As if to give more weight to his words, Renac drew a paper from his 
pocket, unfolded it, and passed it before Emile’s eyes, adding, “ Here’s 
this famous letter. Will you have it ?” 

“ Yes,” said Emile, in a hoarse voice, stretching out his hand. ; 

“ An instant,” Renae said, restoring the precious document to his 
pocket. ‘I will give it you, but not to-day.” 

“ When then ?”’ Emile asked. 

“The day when Lucie becomes my wife. You love the princess, I 
love Lucie ; serve my amour, I will do the same for you.” 

“ But would Lucie ever consent to become your wife ?” Emile mur 


mured. 
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« Try to persuade her ; that’s your affair, not mine. I have no call to 
interfere. Here’s your health !” 

Renac raised his glass to hob-nob, but Emile did not stir ; any one 
who saw him at this moment would have taken pity on his weakness, 
even while condemning it. 

“My God! my God!” he cried. 

This was the last appeal of the honest man who bade adieu to the re- 
miniscences of an unstained past life, and wept for his departing honour. 

‘‘ Lucie shall be your wife,” he said, as he rose, “and you will give 
me the letter.” 

“ As truly as we are two good republicans,” said Renac. 

These words were the commencement of Emile’s chastisement. He a 
republican! He had no longer the right to assume such a title. He was 
no longer the Emile of yore, the disciple of the philosopher of Geneva, 
the ardent patriot, the devoted apostle of the doctrines of the future: at 
this moment his master, Rousseau, would have branded him with his con- 
tempt, and scourged him with his wrath. 

A sound of drums, voices, and clanging arms interrupted these sorrow- 
ful reflections. This noise announced the approach of the popular 
army, whose first columns gained the Porte St. Denis, while the last 
were still on the Place de la Bastile. 

The vanguard of this army was composed of tricoteuses: they were 
for the most part clothed in rags, and had tucked up the sleeves of their 
jackets to the elbow ; with fiery eyes, dishevelled hair, naked feet, and 
fists planted in their sides, they uttered from time to time frightful cries, 
in spite of Santerre’s formal orders to the contrary, who was marching at 
their head, accompanied by his aides-de-camp. Behind this feminine 
cohort came the drums; after them some veteran gardes Francaises 
dragged along two cannon, with lighted matches, and the declaration of 
the rights of man fastened to the breech. Another group of men sur- 
rounded an instrument of peculiar form—a species of platform, sur- 
mounted by a cleaver; above it floated a flag, on which might be read 
this inscription : “ National justice for tyrants.” The instrument, of 
which this inscription explained the use, was called a guillotine. 

At the rear of these different groups, which formed a very characteristic 
vanguard, came another body, composed of lads, who might be easily re- 
cognised for true Parisian gamins, by the assurance of their look and the 
air of satisfaction which beamed on their faces. One of them, wearing 
a paper Phrygian cap of his own manufacture, walked in front of the 
beardless corps like a drum-major, and bore in his hand a lantern 
attached to a broomstick. We have no need to explain to our readers 
the meaning of this singular standard ; and as for the standard-bearer, is 
it necessary to add he was called Citizen Panotet ? 

We might add other details, but fear lest we might be accused of 
dwelling too fondly on a popular manifestation, which, in spite of a mix- 
ture of the odious and grotesque, had not the less its character of sombre 
grandeur. The fact is, that the aspect of the immense mass led by 
Santerre was grave, silent, and almost solemn ; all seemed to _— the 
consciousness of a duty to be performed. The drums beat, the cannons 
rattled, the pikes gleamed, the flags floated in the breeze, without confu- 
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sion or disorder: a single thought, a single will animated this immense 
improvised army, and the 30,000 men composing it only appeared to 
form one single man, who was named the people, and was about to pay 
a visit to the king. 

On passing in his turn before the cabaret, on the threshold of which 
Emile and Renac remained standing, Panotet perceived them, and shook 
his lantern in sign of recognition. 

“‘ Are you coming?” Renac said to Emile ; “ if you don’t join your 
companions to-day, that will be a way of inspiring them with sus- 

icion.” 
a What matter ?” the workman replied, with a profoundly melancholy 
accent ; “ my fate is now settled.” 

And while Renae went to swell the ranks of the petitioners, he re- 
mained motionless, regarding the crowd that defiled before him. At the 
expiration of a few moments he was, however, compelled to decide : in 
every rank he had friends, and those who noticed him cried to him as 
they passed : 

* Come with us, comrade; come and say good day to M. Veto and 
his family.” 

To cut these successive appeals short, which revived in him remorse 
for his weakness, Emile went through by-streets to his home, shut him- 
self up in his room, and, deaf to the sounds which arose in proportion as 
the mob drew nearer the Tuileries, he passed the remainder of the day 


in writing the followmg letter, addressed, as we may easily imagine, to 
the Princess L 





“* Mapame,—To speak of your affairs first: the queen’s letter can be 
restored to you, but Renac will not give it to me before the day Lucie 
becomes his wife. You know Lucie, madame ; she has often spoken to 
me of a great lady who saved her from misery, and I have every reason 
to believe this lady is no other than yourself. You can then, better than 
any one else, determine Lucie on making the sacrifice demanded of her, 
and risk without disgrace a marriage proposal which would be odious 
from my lips. I have commenced the work, you must complete it. 

“« Now do me the favour of listening to me. In consequence of what 
| have done for you, my fate is fixed. If I remain in Paris, I shall not 
long survive. My friends, my brothers whom I have betrayed, will 
pursue me and find me wherever I conceal myself; they will kill me, 
and act justly in doing so: every traitor deserves death, and God is my 
witness that death will not be my most cruel chastisement. Thus you 
see, madame, after sullying my conscience for you, I am ready to yield 
my life for you. I have then, allow me to say it, some claims to your 
gratitude, and still, madame, were we living in ordinary times, I should 
never have the courage to speak to you as I am now doing; I should 
remember the distance God has set between you and me, and be silent 
But, madame, in the present day, is this distance real? I am uncertain 
of my future, but are you more certain of yours? Do you not perceive 
that events are hurrying to a crisis, and that your foot is upon a volcano ? 
Believe me, the soil of France is ready to open, and will swallow you up 
to-morrow, if you do not quit it to-day. Fly then, madame, or rather 
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let us fly together. To-morrow me will possess neither title nor fortune ; 
you will be ~ og and proscribed like myself; we shall then be equal: we 
are so already, for I hear from this spot 30,000 voices crying beneath 
the windows of the Tuileries, ‘ Down with kings !’ ‘ Down with nobles’ 
Let us fly, madame; let us fly, I repeat. Do not refuse to lean upon an 
arm which will defend you, and, if need be, support you. Let us fly, 
and I will strive to teach you to forget, by the strength of my devotion, 
all the property you have lost, all the vain pleasures which will abandon 
you, if you are not the first to abandon them. Fly! this is the ery of 
my reason and of my heart. Is it not true that love can replace fortune 
and even our country ? I love you; let us fly, madame !” 


Emile paused, in terror at his own audacity, after writing the last 
lines. Not being able to resolve on effacing them, he wished at least to 
soften their energy by means of some additional phrases, but his rebel- 
lious imagination could not find a single word after those “I love you ;” 
he only remembered the German motto the princess had taught him on 
the previous evening, and he wrote at the bottom of the page, in the 
fashion of a signature : 

“ Bis in den Tod.” 

Terrible motto! and which, on the 20th of June, 1792, possessed a 
meaning it will never again have. 

When his letter was finished, Emile did not dream of sending it the 
same day. It would have run the hazard of being intercepted by the 
mob that had already invaded the Tuileries. He therefore decided on 
awaiting the morrow, and when evening came, fell asleep to dream of 
the sole happiness which can afford consolation in exile—requited love. 





FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
INTERMENT. 


Ir has been said by a German author, we think Goethe, that “ ix 
Death there is a kind of resurrection, even upon Earth.” ’Tis now 
twelve months since the hero of a “ hundred battles” was lowered into a 
vault in St. Paul’s, and yet his memory is as much alive in men’s minds 
as he was when the victories of Salamanca and Waterloo were trumpeted 
through Europe. 

All the historic events of the late Duke’s life have been made so re- 
peatedly familiar to us all, that it would be superfluous to recapitulate or 
even to allude to them, albeit the public is far from being weary of their 
repetition. But the character of the man, impressed as it is upon the 
English mind, has not yet been (till since his death at least) at all faith- 
fully pictured in print. This, therefore, we shall essay to do as briefly 
and rapidly as possible, though we are well aware that to do justice to 
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the subject the pen of a Sallust or a Tacitus would be required. We 
mention Roman historians for a Roman, as it is really as such in his 
character that the Duke has always most prominently struck us. He 
cannot be compared to any modern great man. He seems to have been 
cast in another mould altogether. The peculiarity of illustrious moderns 
may be said to be inconsistency. Take any of them, Marlborough, 
Peterborough, Condé, Vendome, Turenne, Napoleon, among great 
captains, and as many others as may occur to the memory among 
civilians, and, in almost every case, it will be found that there is a want 
of unity, that is, of simplicity in their characters; there is exaggeration— 
there is se at is a conflict of antagonist qualities. How- 
ever strongly marked the individualities of the men may be, they are not 
respectively at one with themselves. Sometimes, according to their dif- 
ferent aspects, they appear to us much greater than they were, and some- 
times much smaller. Napoleon was called “ Jupiter Scapin,” and a 
sobriquet of a like import might easily be found to fit the heads of the 
majority of modern heroes. There is a want of perspective in their 
composition, that at the same time magnifies and diminishes them. But 
the Roman portraits of the great men of Rome, before the republic de- 
clined into an empire, generally present us with vigorous consistencies— 
with men all of one piece, of strong, plain, undecorated prowess, as 
different from the brilliant versatilities of the Greek as from the mere 
grotesque and varied developments of the Christian type. Now, Wel- 
lington seems to us to exhibit almost the perfect form of a Roman hero ; 
and being not merely a recent but a contemporary example of it, exposed 
to close, keen, public scrutiny during a long life passed in the public 
service, he proves the reality and the historic truthfulness of that grand 
simplicity of character which, found on the pages of Roman story, one 
might be apt otherwise to think rather the ideal of the artist than the 
faithful delineation of the historian. Simplicity, consistency, unity of 
mind and purpose most marvellously maintained throughout, well-nigh 
without break or flaw, is what distinguished him from all others. In 
this consisted his originality—an originality of so plain and common- 
place an appearance, that it required long observation to discern it, 
though when once seen, it was recognised at once as of the rarest and 
most precious description. 

The Duke has been called by Madame de Staél wn homme borné, and 
this, in a very large sense, he undoubtedly was. All purely practical men 
are bornés. He had, it must be admitted, no “ wide discourse of reason 
looking before and after.” Present circumstances, present things, a 
os work to do, well defined, no matter how great, how complicated, 

ow arduous, with a positive purpose—these were the peculiar abilities 
he was endowed with, and over which he exercised such a conquering 
mastery. Witness his defence of Portugal by the Lines of Torres 
Vedras, a truly Roman work, unparalleled in modern warfare. This 
stupendous achievement has already struck us as that which best exem- 
pliftes the individuality of Wellington’s genius, and his particular supe- 
riority over all his contemporary captains—over all others, indeed, that 
we can at this moment call to our mind. But once taken out of the 
bounds of the practical and the positive, the mind so clear, the will so 
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patient, so energetic, so unconquerable within those bounds, became 
almost a blank. The Duke never speculated beyond the game in hand. 
His futurity was confined to present things, to present work. Being 
conversant neither with history nor philosophy, he took no note of those 
subtle principles in the popular mind which secularly, or from time to 
time, modify or remodel established institutions. Hence, whilst these 
remained in the phase of speculation, resistance, consistently, not incon- 
sistently, with the simple practical type of his mind, was the only firm 
ground he could stand upon. When once, however, their realisation 
became necessities, or was clearly brought within the limits of things to 
be done, he stood up frankly et boldly to do them. The Reform Bill 
passage of his life forms the only fair exception to this assertion. With 
this exception, it will be found that the Duke’s consistency remained 
always unbroken ; that though he advocated at one time measures which 
he had opposed at another, he retained throughout his whole career, 
civil as well as military, the same simple, straightforward purpose of mind 
in the performance of every work set before him. His keenest vision 
within the circumference of all palpable realities, and his as remarkable 
dim-sightedness to all beyond it—to “ coming events which cast their 
shadows before”—explain satisfactorily all the seeming contradictions of 
his conduct, and leave him still “ teres atque rotundus,” not a composite, 
an entire, uncompounded piece, but a man of the grandest unity and sim- 
plicity of cast, which he could not have been, had he not been what 
Madame de Staétl called borné, shallow; for the practical speciality of 
“ae mind it precisely was that so Romanised and simplified his whole 
eing. 

It is the property of this kind of character to grow, though but very gra- 
dually, on the public estimation. It cannot be said that, till lately, the 
Duke was ever popular, either with the people, or what is more remarkable 
still, with the army. ‘“‘ Brilliancy gains popularity.” But the Duke was 
the very reverse of a brilliant man, both in his personal bearing and 
ambition. He knew and felt that men in general are not born with 
ready-made talents in them, and that it costs time, pains, and labour, to 
acquire a talent whatever. He knew, also, that necessity sharpens the 
active mind, but that it weighs down and crushes the weak and slothful 
mind. But in bringing to bear all the honest application and energy of 
his mind to the work confided to him, he merely wished to do that work 
and perform that duty as effectively and with as little show as possible— 
THAT WAS ALL. Far was he from thinking or saying with the ex- 
ceptional Roman general, on losing his battle through the flight of Cleo- 
patra’s fleet, 

La gloire! c’était la, mon reve le plus beau, 

La gloire! qui fait vivre au de-la du tombeau, 
Great things were never, perhaps, achieved with less outward brilliance 
of effect than were most of his early campaigns and battles in Portagal. 
To the well-instructed military man his greatest successes will probably 
be marked out as his defensive ones, which, from their very nature, could 
have nothing triumphant in their appearance. On the great theatre of 
his renown, the Peninsula, we have not, as in the lives of Marlborough 
and Peterborough, a war finished in one campaign, by one victory, or 
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exploits surprising almost to incredibility : no show rapidities, no risks, 
no toss-ups, in anticipation, between unexpected triumphs and igno- 
minious defeats, but a long and complete scheme and preparation for a 
long war, to be extended through many years, undertaken with inadequate 
means, and depending for its successful result on no mistakes, and on 
advantages and advances to be gained, step by step, by the most cireum- 
spect and energetic patience and promptitude. 

Compared with the protracted arduousness of the Peninsular struggle, 
many other wars of high renown appear but as dashing adventures. 
The seven years’ Silesian war, waged by Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
has many points of resemblance to it; and between the military genius 
of that great monarch and our great captain there are points of resem- 
blance, too, very striking, which we do not think have been pointed out. 
Up to the battle of Salamanca there was comparatively but little salientey 
in his triumphs. His temperament, indeed, and intellect fitted him 
better for arduous than for splendid enterprises. He had no enthusiasm, 
and to the glory of applause he was cold, if not quite insensible. His 
inspiration was duty, and not glory, which he seemed to disdain. But 
this, whilst it sets him high above all who, from Alexander the Great 
down to Napoleon, have had personal fame and aggrandisement for their 
object, for a time, to the common eye, placed him much below them. 
An anecdote is told very illustrative of his indifference to fame and praise. 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War having provoked some severe 
strictures, the Duke, it is said, was appealed to by the author to give his 
decision with respect to the points in dispute; upon which he replied, 
‘that, foreseeing he might be called upon to settle such questions, he 
had determined not to read the work, and had not read it.” No man 
ever despised so much a vain noise about his own name. And this, not 
superb, but very homely and honest, carelessness of popular glory, 
divested, no doubt, his great actions of as much lustre as it was possible 
to divest them of. So unostentatious in truth, so matter-of-fact, was the 
whole composition of the man, that he took care that even his victories 
should have but very little glitter and glare in them—should appear, if 
he could make them so, but as very modest performances. ‘Thus the 
immense services he has rendered to his country and to Europe, stand 
forth more prominently than the man who has rendered them ; or rather, 
it is only by reflection, by a close examination of his rare qualities, that 
he himself is brought reluctantly, as it were, to occupy the front ground. 
It is hard, at first, to recognise genius in so pretentionless and plain-cast 
aman. His genius appears to be mere good sense, and may really be 
well defined, perhaps, as good sense made genius—and good sense carried 
to such an acme of perfection as to become genius! 

Comparing him with other great men of showier qualifications, we 
often think of the story related by some Greek writer of two Greek 
architects who were contending for a prize. The one delivered a most 
eloquent and florid harangue in praise of his art, and of his own con- 
summate skill in it. The other, when called upon to support his claim, 
merely replied, pointing to his competitor, “ All that he has said, I can 
po.” Thus the Duke did, but showed off what he did, not at all. 

This main characteristic feature of his mind, on which we have dwelt 
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so much, is the key that opens to us the whole man, and fully explains 
the slow growth of his popularity. Another cause of this may be added, 
and which is: that of all men, great or small, who have affected to scorn 
the opinion and applause of the multitude, he, we believe, was the only 
one who ever, really and heartily, did so. ‘The only popularity, however, 
which is enduring is that which is not followed, but follows; and this did 
follow him more superabundantly to his grave, and still grows round and 
cleaves to his name, than it ever did to any man, and will keep that 
name alive in the hearts of all Englishmen as long as England remains a 
nation worthy of such a hero as she lost a twelvemonth ago. Of what 
paramount advantage would not his councils and experience be to thes 
crown and the nation at the present political crisis, were he still living! 

As in his public and most conspicuous career, the great qualities of the 
Duke have been shown but in a very subdued light by reason of the alto- 
gether singular plainness and simplicity of his character, so his amzable quali- 
ties in private life have, from the same cause, been kept all but totally out 
of sight. Yet proofs of his benevolence and beneficence have lately tran- 
spired that have surprised the public into a new kind of admiration of 
him ; and his love for and attraction towards little children in his old age, 
have given of late that sort of charm and embellishment to the rugged 
old soldier that flowers that spring out of its fissures do to a rock. Who 
has not heard of the new shilling pieces which he always carried about 
him for his diminutive favourites, just as Mr. Burchell used to have about 
him gingerbread and halfpenny whistles for his young favourites? But 
to conclude : his most stirling peculiarity of all remains to be mentioned— 
great unconscious strength. It has been said that a genius of the first 
order is hardly ever aware of his own superiority. He appears to him- 
self but as a common man among common men. This mark distinguishes 
especially Shakspeare among poets, Luther among Reformers, and Wel- 
lington among great captains and great civilians. He does not strike us, 
however, as having been, as has been asserted, remarkably English. On 
the contrary, no single great man in all English history that we recollect, 
at all resembles him. We must go back to Roman times to discover his 
particular type of character. But the type is not broken up. He has 
stamped it indelibly on the English mind ; and it may be therefore hoped, 
though it can never be said, “ England has many a worthier son than 
he,” that she may, yet to appear, have many as worthy a one, crowning 
themselves with duty and service, and treading praise and glory under 
their feet. 


A. R. R. 
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A VISIT TO SADLER’S WELLS. 


“Sap_er’s WELLS! the last home of the legitimate drama! Alas! 
how is the once mighty muse of tragedy fallen! In the days when a 
Kemble or a Siddons majestically swept over the boards of our two great 
national establishments, the ‘ Wells’ was a thing of nought—a mere 
cispontine Victoria—the Porte St. Martin of London, equalling that 
theatre in horrors, but far from rivalling it in accessories. And now! 


* Shakspeare has been driven from his natural home by gentlemen who 


imitate the fly in its propensities of walking head downwards, and has 
made way for harrowing melodrama and ‘screeching’ farce. Fortunate 
it was that Mr. Phelps took compassion on the houseless wanderer, and 
gave him present shelter and welcome on the smaller area of Sadler’s 
Wells—a theatre, by the way, immortalised in the pages of Dickens, and 
by the chaste antics of Grimaldi.” 

Such were some of our reflections when a considerate friend trans- 
mitted to us an order for Sadler’s Wells, and, greatly daring, we deter- 
mined on hazarding the venture, and visiting that establishment once 
again. We say advisedly “once again,” for we had been there once 


-before, and we are tempted to write once too often, seduced by the fasci- 


nations of Pell and De Brenner, and the rest of the far-famed Ethiopian 
band. On that occasion we found the theatre hot, dirty, and uncom- 
fortable ; it was during the recess, and it had probably been hired by the 
swarthy serenaders on speculation, who could not afford any outlay in 
cleansing the place, though we might imagine water more than abundant 
at the Wells. Such being our first impressions, it may be fancied we 
took our seat with some inward scruples on the outside of a “ Favorite,” 
and set out on our tour. The ’bus dropped us within a few steps of our 
destination, and in a very little while we found ourselves on the outskirts 
of a dense crowd that besieged pit and gallery doors. The visitors to 
the latter had but little to distinguish them from the usual gods: they 
might have been a thought dirtier, perhaps, than is commonly the case, 
and, if possible, rather noisier, making up for the want of wit in their 
remarks by the increased vigour of their laughter, in much the same way 
as occurred at Dr. Primrose’s hospitable abode. The _pitites, however, 
were, nearly to a man, as far as we could judge, clerks of various grades, 
and got up considerably for the occasion, with gold chains and rings, two 
things which, in the present day, and through the late disclosures at the 
Mansion House as to the tricks of the jewellery trade, are beginning to 
become the distinguishing characteristics of the “gent,” as opposed to 
the gentleman. We had not much time, though, to scrutinise the groups, 
for the doors were opened, and in all poured pell-mell, with that peculiar 
and intense desire of being first which is indigenous to both well and ill- 
bred Englishmen. We have seen much larger crowds in Paris—the 
playgoing metropolis “ par excellence” —waiting patiently on the Boule- 
vards from three in the afternoon till the doors were opened; and a 
the whole of that time we did not hear a tithe of the oaths and ba 
language expended at Sadler's Wells in the course of a short quarter of 
an hour. 
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After the first great rush was over we also entered the theatre, and 
found, to our sincere regret, that the vices of the fashionable world had 
found their way to this sequestered spot. Else, why was it that the 
boxkeeper asserted that every front seat was engaged, and yet suddenly 
remembered that there was just one vacant, on noticing a symbolical 
passage of our right hand in the direction of our waistcoat pocket ? 
Vested interests must be respected, we presume, and boxkeepers’ demands 
be satisfied, as long as the present system of humbug endures at our 
theatres. But are our readers aware that these same boxkeepers actually 
pay so much a week for their situations, and must annoy visitors for 
the sake of putting money in the manager’s exchequer? Press orders 
have been abolished, and surely the advantage should not be altogether 
on the side of the proprietors. They might, at least, do away with the 
“ booking” system, and save elderly gentlemen from exploding or giving 
vent to their anger in bad words. 

But hold—where are we wandering? ‘ The play’s the thing” of 
which we would write. The orchestra we were pleased to find a ver 
decent one, which put us in good humour, and made us hope the play 
would satisfy us as well. The curtain soon rose on the first act of 
“ Othello,” and we must confess that we were more than satisfied; we were 
in fact delighted with everything we both saw and heard. Mr. Phelps, 
as the enamoured Moor, Mr. H. Marston, as “ honest Jago,” acted their 
parts to perfection. Nor were the subordinates in any way less ably re- 
presented. There was no unnecessary sawing of the air, or insane ges- 
ticulation, no tearing of a passion to rags, but all did their spiriting most 
gently. If a critic must necessarily, if not “damn with faint praise,” 
still ** hesitate dislike,” we might have wished Foderigo a little less 
affected ; but still we are in no humour to find fault. 

Between the second and third acts we were fortunately witness of an 
incident, in describing which we may be permitted to descend from 
humble prose, more especially as it has already been “ done” into such 
harmonious verse: 

Pat Jennings in the gallery sat, 

But, leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat. 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullens whispers, “ Take my handkerchief.” 

“ Thank you,” cries Pat, “ but cne won’t make a line.” 

“ Take mine,” says Wilson, and cried Stokes, “ ‘Take mine.” 

A motley cable soon Pat Jennings tied, 

Where Spitalfields with real India vied. 

George Green below with palpitating hand 

Tied the last kerchief to tlie beaver’s band. 

Up soars the prize ; the youth, with joy unfeigned, 

Regained the felt, and felt what he regained. 
We may be permitted, in addition, to quote the following words of the 
clerical author: “ Had Jennings (or whatever his name in the present 
instance may have been) thrust his hat between his feet at the commence- 
ment of the play, he might have leaned forward with impunity, and the 
catastrophe we relate would not have occurred.’’ But in that case we 
should have had to regret the loss of this mellifluous verse; so, taking it 
altogether, it is better as it is. 

One peculiarity we noticed in the course of the play was, that the cur- 

tain fell only to rise again immediately between the third and fourth acts. 
VOL. XXIV. 2N 
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This may be legitimately correct, but leads to some confusion. The gal- 
lery began vociferating in a loud voice for “ beer,” and while the youths 
in the pit were forcing their way over the toes of the female part of the 
audience, on the way to the door, they were suddenly recalled by the 
rising of the curtain. 

It was very curious to hear the various remarks around us during the 
progress of the tragedy. At first, the interest did not appear sufficient 
to enthral the attention of the fair dames who sat in judgment, and 
they spent their time in admiring their own and other persons’ jewellery. 
Gradually, however, as the plot thickened, we could hear many whispered 
remarks of-—‘‘ Eh, how cuttin’ it is,” or “ What a villain that Jarger is,” 
and could even see some tears fall at the hapless fate of poor Desdemona. 
We think it but right to say, in honour to the audience, that it was the 
quietest and most respectful we ever saw in a London theatre: there was 
none of that loud talking and laughing so often noticed among the privi- 
leged holders of stalls and private boxes—a piece of arrogance, by the 
way, which appears of very old standing, for the Duke was obliged to 
issue very severe commands against the practice in Lisbon during the 
Peninsular war. At any rate, all paid deep attention to the play, and 
whether they saw its manifold beauties or not, they did not attempt to 
conceal their ignorance beneath the cloak of impertinent behaviour. 

We always imagined that sorrowing and eating were two incompatible 
things, but our theories were entirely exploded at Sadler's Wells. The 
deeper the interest of the tragedy became, the more oranges were 
devoured, until at length the whole floor of the box was embedded in 
peel. We noticed, too, some suspicious bottles that made their appear- 
ance now and then, and whose contents were swallowed with evident 
relish, though of course it would be most ungallant for us merely to hint 
as to what spirit they contained: it may have been Rowland’s “ Aqua 
d’Oro,”’ and that finds its way into Belgravian drawing-rooms ; though 
if stimulants are required, wholesome brandy, to our mind, would answer 
the purpose most effectually. 

We are also bound to make one more critical remark : the name of the 
hero is Othello, and not Otheller, though we occasionally heard the latter 
word employed by some members of Mr. Phelps’s troupe. This puts us 
in mind of an anecdote Mathews mentions in his “ Memoirs,” of old 
Tate Wilkinson, at York, when “ Pizarro” was being performed: he sum- 
moned the professionals on the stage, and gave them a very sharp lecture 
on dramatic elocution, by pointing out that the word Hodla was neither 
Roller, Roler, or Rollo, the various metamorphoses it. had. undergone 
during the performance. 

We did not stop to see the afterpiece, for we are not of those who 
think that an audience must be sent away in good humour; and, besides, 
our taste had been vitiated by a long residence in Germany, where the 
theatre is opened at six, and the play ends at the ridiculous hour of nine, 
giving the audience a chance of getting to bed in decent:time. But then 
they are only Germans, and of course not so enlightened as we are ; for 
what would be the pleasure of going to a theatre, unless we are certain 
of awakening with a frightful headache next morning ? 

We therefore walked leisurely homewards, with a firm determination 
to visit Sadler’s Wells again whenever the kind fates threw another order 
in our way. 














QUEER 


By Jonw Naute ALLEN. 


PEOPLE. 


XL 
PEOPLE WHO “OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


Ir words were always merely intended to convey what they simply 
and plainly express—if, both in speaking and writing, every word was 
upright and downright, with no italic longing to say more than it really 
does say, we are persuaded that, in some respects at least, we should get 
on better than we do, and that especially certain persons would not have 
such an amplitude of room to say one thing and mean another, without 
making egregious flats of themselves in the world’s eyes, as they have 
at present. 

Whom we intend to designate by “certain persons” must be quite 
obvious. Of all the all-knowing-nothing-knowing race of mortals whom 
we meet in Parliament, courts of justice, clubs, coffee-rooms, and draw- 
ing-rooms, those people who, to use their own phrase, ‘ ought to know,” 
may safely be said to be the most densely stupid, the most heavil 
sapient, and unquestionably the most unbearable. “1 ought to know,” 
as they stand, are four honest words enough, embodying a confession 
that their author does not know ; but when one hears them, as one mostly 
does hear them, with the peculiar whine and accent, they form a pre- 
tentious sentence of some fuzzy-headed fellow setting up for an oracle, 
who chooses this somewhat gentle way of saying, “1 do know, and don’t 
contradict me, or I'll ” et cetera. 

When the honourable member for Snobden delivered his ridiculously- 
famous speech on the affairs of Turkey, and the leader of a certain 
newspaper had the audacity to declare that our talented friend was 
actually totally unacquainted with his subject—in fact, alarmingly igno- 
rant, he naturally felt his blood boiling within him under the stroke of 
the insult ; and conversing the matter over with his colleague, he said he 
surely ought to know something about it, or his mother had expended 
her Turkey rhubarb to little purpose ; for he thought he had taken 
sufficient of that excellent medicine to impress a knowledge of its native 
country upon his mind for ever. ‘This was going a _ beyond the 
enormous stride of that other genius, of whom you have doubtless read, 
who meeting with the words ‘‘ Chinese metaphysics,” and being unable 
to guess their meaning, prepared at once to find it out. Seizing his 
large dictionary, he turned to ‘‘ Chinese ;” definition—*“ natives of China;” 
and then to “ metaphysies,” read the definition of that word, and thus 
in a couple of shakes became perfectly well acquainted with Chinese 
metaphysics. 

And when our learned friend Serjeant Meggs was engaged in the 
great poaching case, having undertaken, for a fee of fifty guineas, to 
quash in a few minutes the precedents of years, to make time no time, 
and space no space, to the muddled senses of a respectable jury, one of 
them less bewildered than the rest ventured openly to contradict one 
2N2 
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of the serjeant’s assertions ; but he was soon shut up; for, said the man 
of law, he surely ought to know, or he had been at the bar too long ; 
with another reason so astounding, that that clear-headed juryman 
instantly became more distracted and overwhelmed than any of his 
brethren, and has passed for a fool to this good day. Further on, in the 
same case, Serjeant Meggs strenuously declared it was absolutely im- 
possible to discharge both the barrels of a double-barrelled gun together, 
or indeed to discharge one within five minutes of the other. This the 
judge immediately pooh-pooh’d. “ But, my lord,” said the pleader, “I 
surely ought to know.” And why? Because, forsooth, his father used 
to play upon the barrel-organ. 

Do not look upon these instances as exaggerations, certainly not as 
inventions. ‘They are far from being the former; and as for the latter, 
we beg to say that when we try our hand in that department at all, we 
will forge bank-notes, not postage-stamps. 

We believe it does not require that a man should be superhumanly 
liberal to make a present of what is of no use to him ; hence a prominent 
trait in the character of these people, expressing prodigality, cannot be 
admitted as typical of benevolence. This trait is specified in two dis- 
syllables—advice gratis. Benevolence! It’s uncharitableness, hard- 
heartedness, any bad name you like to bestow upon it. No matter 
whether you require advice or you don’t, they will force it upon you, 
almost annihilate you with it. If you are bent upon doing a thing, 
they will undoubtedly advise you not to do it, and if you have resolved 
not to do it, they will, as they surely ought to know your affairs better 
than you know them yourself, advise you by all means to do it, and 
directly. If you are a bachelor and intend to get married, there’s a 
wedded man—who ought to know—implores you to remain single ; for 
he having married an heiress, beautiful, and rich, and been a prosperous, 
happy man ever since, ought to know a little: and if you are a bachelor 
and intend to remain so, there’s another married man, who ought to 
know, ready and willing to advise you to change your position at the 
very earliest opportunity. Why ought he to know that the married state 
is best ? His pretensions rest on these facts. His wife was bred as a 
lady, without any means or expectations; he was bred as a gentleman 
on a similar principle ; he can do nothing and she can do nothing ; and 
they have a couple of servants and half a dozen children to keep out of 
it. And he finds this such a delightful game, that he would not hesitate 
to advise you to follow in his footsteps. 

Such idle argument as this it is our desire to correct and put down. 
We are quite tired of having ignorance cited as a guarantee of know- 
ledge, wrong as a proof of right; and we have to request that the parties 
more immediately interested therein will have the courtesy and good sense 
to attend to each of the following sentences, and benefit by it all in their 

yower. 

If the man who “ought to know” is inclined to say that he is well 
acquainted with Turkey, let him not advance as evidence the absurdity 
of having taken a medicine that bears the name of that country ; because 
it would be just as reasonable for him to affirm that he understood racing 
and race-horses on account of his mother’s having written a running 
hand; and the same may be said to him if he found a claim to under- 
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standing a double-barrelled gun upon his father’s having performed upon 
a barrel-organ. 

When he takes upon himself to give advice gratis, he had better be 
careful. If he presumes to advise us to go to Australia, he must not 
acknowledge that he does so because he has been there himself and 
miserably failed (and, therefore, ought to know that we ought to go and 
work upon his principle), or we shall undoubtedly consider him both a 
rogue and a fool, and very probably tell him so. 

He had better not place too great faith in the saying that it takes a 
wise man to make a fool, or he will very likely be considering an ob- 
viousness of the latter in himself an incontrovertible proof that he pos- 
sesses the qualities which constitute the former; as when, as hereafter 
named, he introduces his ignorance to substantiate his claim to omnis- 
cience. 

Would he but use the words in the sense they make, there could be no 
possible harm in his saying he ought to know a thing because he does 
not know it; or, in other words, because he has not learnt it he ought to 
have done so; but it is preposterous in him to apply those words to a 
meaning that knowing, as he does, nothing about some concern, the 
natural consequence should be that he knows all about it. For instance, 
if he will always say “they was” and “she were,”’ we, on our part, will 
neither grumble at, nor endeavour to correct him. Neither will we do 
so if‘he declare he understands grammar, although he never studied 
it. ~ But do not, oh! do not let him persist in avowing that he is master 
of it because he never studied it, or, granting him a portion of what 
he demands, we shall certainly be impelled to allow that he “ ought to 
know’’—better. 


XII. 
VERY QUEER PEOPLE. 


THAT is, people a little out of the common way—a trifle in advance 
of the general herd: and so would we have every man we love. We 
do not say to him, “ Be original ;” for that may be beyond his powers, 
but— 


“ Assume a virtue if you have it not, 


and endeavour to appear so.” Let him not fear the counterfeits passing 
undetected. One of the “ wants” of the age is the want of ability on the 
part of the populace to draw a line of demarcation between originality 
and eccentricity. Oddity in a few things shall gain a character for 
originality in all; one feature shall be taken as an index to a whole 
character ; and a few sixpences scattered here and there shall gain their 
judicious dropper the reputation of having a balance at the banker’s. So 
by “very queer people” we mean to designate little originals. 

enius is naturally indolent—why should not indolence give scope to 
originality ? That it does so, let one brief instance suffice to show. It 
illustrates a failure, yet is all-sufficient to evince that the man who failed 
had transcendent germs within him. That man was an enthusiast—his 
name Todkins, and he had been spending his evening at a circus, where 
he was so diverted by the performance of a gentleman standing upon 
his head, and so spinning round, that when he reached home he fancied 
he could like to see himself standing upon his head. A common person 
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would have placed a cheval-glass before him, and made a literal and 
ractical attempt to stand with his heels in the air; but our friend, being 
th idle and original, went to work in another direction. He tried to 
see himself standing upon his head by merely turning his dressing-room 
looking-glass upside down, and placing himself before it. Well, we say he 
failed; yet that little act bespoke the man, and we should not be surprised 
to hear, one of these days, that he was driving a rattling trade on the 
desert of Sahara as the proprietor of a diving-bell. A man like that 
could succeed anywhere with anything—barring, of course, the looking- 
glass business, which was merely an imaginary line—like the earth’s 
axis. ‘The insiance given, perhaps, entitles him to rank above little 
originals, yet, there can be no question, it was very queer. 

So much for the specimen of the lazy class. All the following of 
whom we may speak must be regarded as more or less industrious. 
There is nothing new under the sun; even originality itself is not new ; 
it is always suggested by something older than itself, and this belies the 
name it wears. Particularly do one race of persons, whose name is 
legion—to make use of a highly novel expression—prove this to be the 
case. ‘They may be distinguished thus. There is a proverb which says 
that necessity is the mother of invention: well, they, dishking mere 
quotation, boldly declare that invention is the daughter of necessity ; and 
bystanding critics clap their hands, exclaiming, “ How original!” 

And, talking of turning sentences, we should not forget a certain in- 
dividual (very queer) who managed to get through the world bearing off 
the best of characters, although playing the vilest of tricks. He would 
give utterance to a base lie, and then quote, in his own expiation, a 
sentence from some moralist, which he could ingeniously twist into a 
commendation of falsehood (under peculiar circumstances, tradesman’s 
excuse !), though in reality condemnatory of it. And so with every other 
wrong act he committed. He commenced, we believe, this kind of career 
at school. He was noted as being the most brazen-faced urchin of his 
day, and he cited with self-gratulation a portion of a school task to 
support him in it. Modesty is a virtue that best adorns a woman—cer- 
tainly. In men it was a positive vice. And this man was credited with 
originality. Let no one now deny it him. 

Little original punsters are as plentiful as coughs in November. Since 
the time of the miserable being whose wick is exhausted—peace to its 
snuflings !—who perpetrated the crime of calling lighting a candle 
throwing a light on the subject, every party has had its maker of puns 
and general joker; from whose company, not forgetting that of Brown 
hereafter mentioned, may Fortune save us! Any attempt at description 
of the race must fail, for they differ considerably, except in dulness, and 
their name we would say was legion, if we had not just made use of that 
phrase. We shall therefore be content with inflicting on the reader the 
last pun—if pun it was—we had inflicted on us. 

Last week Smith, Brown, and we, fell in company together, and for a 
time we were very comfortable; but at length, “Give us a pinch of 

snuif,” says Brown to Smith. 

“With great pleasure,” Smith replies. 

Brown gets it, and applies it to his nose, and having done so, exclaims, 

“ It’s damp—where have you had it ?” 

“In my waistcoat pocket, along with my watch,” says Smith. 
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“Then that accounts for it. Of course your watch is like an old can 
—it runs. No wonder the snuff should be damp.” 

O most original ! 

This same Brown it was who, being a Conservative, when Lord John 
Russell declared his concurrence in some measure implying Whiggish 
principles, signified his deep regret that so handsome a man as his lord- 
ship was universally admitted to be, should for a moment have demeaned 
himself to such an ugly expression of countenance. 

We have written this singular chapter, taking a small bird’s-eye view 
of the two or three persons in it, to enable us to dispense with penning 
two or three papers upon them, as we well might have done. We intend 
it more as a suggestive essay than a descriptive one; but have our doubts 
as to whether it will be accepted as either. 


XIII. 
PEOPLE WHO WILL “THINK ABOUT IT.” 


Wuen you are desirous that one of these persons should shine, you 
must ask a favour of him. At other times he may be as ready to act as 
a very active verb or a ready-reckoner ; but the moment you request of 
him anything that costs him aught, he will “think about it ;” which 
proves in unmistakable style that he holds mind cheaper than matter. 
If he would only take care to redeem his promise, such as it is, there 
could be no doubt that to solicit a kindness of him would be the greatest 
kindness you could do him; for, on the face of it, it must have the effect 
of setting him a thinking. But no. This assurance is no more to be 
depended upon than any desirable effect ought to be expected if thought 
really happened to succeed it. ‘I will think about it” is more gentle 
than a decided negative to your petition, but not a whit the less cer- 
tain. 

Yet the last thought in our head just now is an intention to find fault 
with or call in question the right of any man’s declining to say “ Yes” 
or “*No,” and choosing another form of words by whose means to shirk 
what he desires not to meet or entertain. But you, sir, ‘may say, When 
you are in want of a good turn, to whom are you to apply if not to one 
who is able to afford it you? But then, we may reply, that it is entirel 
at a man’s option as to whether he do afford it you or not. To which 
you may respond,—Well and good; but have you not a right to expect 
a plain answer to a plain question? Our retort to which is, that this is a 
land of liberty, aud he has an equal right to make use of equivocal words 
if it please him. But, say you again, it is ten to one that when you pro- 
ceed to him on such a mission, you will be in a haste for his decision, with 
which a promise to think can no more keep pace than a promise to pay 
can cope with ready money. Good, say we; but can you produce and 
substantiate any reason why, because you are in a hurry, he should be in 
one too? We could continue in this argumentative style to infinity, and 
so long as we were allowed to state both our case and yours, always have 
the best of it ; and we only pull up here to stoutly maintain that people 
who will “think about it” have no cause to be censured. 

And speaking of being ina hurry: Given, that you have been passing 
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late at night along a street in which a disturbance was going forward; that 
upon you, an innocent and entirely neutral man, some half-witted police- 
man had pounced and borne off to the station-house as the chief offender 
—you would be somewhat in haste to get out we suppose? Well, say 
you despatch an officer to knock up a very respectable friend of yours, 
and bring him as bail. Tie is knocked up accordingly, pops his head out 
of window into the cold, poor fellow! and calls out ‘* Who’s there ?” 

“It’s me,” says the enlightened officer. ‘ Mr. Green has been taken 
up for causing a disturbance, and wants you to come and bail him out 
directly.” 

To which your very respectable friend makes replication, “ Tell him I'll 
think about it,” closes the window, goes to bed, and sleeps until noon 
next day. 

Yet weigh the matter well over, and we trust you will arrive at the 
conclusion that, after all, there was more to admire in that man’s conduct 
than to condemn. In the first place, his slumbers were disturbed ; in the 
second, perhaps, some pleasant dream destroyed. Imagine a person 
dreaming that he was dining with a lord, and awaking to find a police- 
man hammering at his door summoning him to the station-house to bail 
a poor acquaintance. Then out of a warm bed he had to put his head 
out into the cold. It was certainly enough to cause him to hurt the 
officer’s feelings by swearing at him, and sending a message that you 
yourself might go on a visit to a gentleman, whose name, we re- 
gret to say, is very often mentioned, even to ears polite. Instead of 
which, he acted with the most admirable politeness, and then again re- 
paired unruffled to his bed. You may say, if you like, that promising to 
think about it while you were lying in a cell waiting for immediate bail, 
and counting the minutes, was a cold-hearted piece of business; but as 
every honest man has a right to think before he takes a step forward or 
backward, and as it is moreover quite at his discretion whether or not he 
think at all, or act at all, we conceive that all argument is against you 
here. 

In the same manner you, good lady, have a complaint to lodge against 
—_ husband. You grant that, under ordinary circumstances, he is the 

st husband in the world, but is shockingly addicted to thinking about 
it. You declare that when, for instance, you are going to undertake a 
journey with him, and just drop out on the day previous to your depar- 
ture, that your wardrobe requires replenishment, instead of handing over 
to you a guantum suff. of money for the purpose, he merely promises to 
—we understand you, ma’am—and so diddles you out of your dresses. 
You are likewise ready to make affidavit to the effect, that when your in- 
veterate rivals, the Downings, determine upon a party, it is your invariable 
rule to endeavour to get up one on your own account at the self-same 
time, thereby rendering their party a mere futile attempt at one, all the 
any bodies preferring to flock to you; that your Mr. Bridges is likewise 
on those occasions in the habit of grievously ill-using you, for that when 
es fly to him, like a dove, to get his permission for a party, and to ask 

lim to say “ Yes,” or “ No,” or rather “* Yes” directly, as no time can be 
lost, those abominable words, “ I’ll think about it,” are often all that you 
obtain, with the exception of a “ my dear” at the end of it. Our judgment 
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in your case is, that you have no ground whereon to place a murmur, 
even though you are thus put off. Think how some men would storm 
under such circumstances; think how many there are who, to speak 
Saeiiapenrien'ys possessing all the “ sweepingness” of Timon, without his 
liberality, and all the acrimony of Apemantus, without his wit, would 
meet your demands with a tempest; while you cannot but admit that 
Mr. B. gives you kind words. And you must remember how our poets 
have written and sung about kind words—that they are better, in fact, 
than anything at all. And if you are inclined to look upon a kind word 
as really less tangible than a Cashmere shawl or an evening party, we 
are rather afraid—excuse us—that your ethics are out of order. 

We are glad that our article gives us an opportunity to utter a word 
in favour of an ill-used race of men; we allude, as the quick-witted 
reader may already have anticipated, to Cabinet ministers. They are, 
we grant you, ever promising to think about it. You are, say, one of those 
uncomfortable beings, ycleped practical go-ahead men, ben in company 
with a posse of your friends, you wait upon the Secretary of State for the 
Shuffling Department to request him to take off the tax on children’s go- 
carts the first thing to-morrow morning. Do what you will, you cannot 
get a promise out of him to the effect that he will abolish that most un- 
just tax, but he will think about it. And, say you, that is always the case 
with his class; if a Cabinet minister with a rope in his hand, were to see 
a man struggling in the midst of a deep river, and the drowning one were 
to implore him, as well as he could, to throw out the rope to succour him, 
the unfeeling minister would not do so like a trump, but promise to go to 
Downing-street, per next train or omnibus, and think about it. But stop, 
remember how elevated from you a Cabinet minister is, and be thankful 
to him for his condescension. Do not forget that it is wholly at his 
option whether he encourage or discourage you, whether he speak to you 
or not, or that if he thought fit he might 


Frown, and be perverse, and say you nay, 


without the least civility. Instead of which, with an oleaginous smile, 
he promises to think x Hm your affair—and doesn’t. All this is very 
rational, and very reasonable. 

But our people must not go too far. So long as they fail to act up to 
their assurance they are right; butif one ask a kindness, they promise to 
think about it, do so, and then return you an unpropitious answer, it im- 
plies that mature reflection has led them to the conclusion that you are ° 
unworthy—which amounts to an insult. So let them take care. 

Rafter, our bosom friend, intends one of these days to wait upon 
Mr. (we omit even initials, for obvious reasons), to solicit his 
consent to R.’s courting the old gentleman’s daughter—not but that he 
does court her already, unknown to papa. Mr. , Rafter avows, is 
sure to say in the first instance that he will think about it, for he is just 
that kind of man. The lover will therefore allow the anxious parent a 
little time, and then wait upon him to hear his decision. ‘“ And if it 
should be against me,” says Rafter, “I shall feel my dignity 
for if in a hasty moment the fellow had refused me, I could have excused 
him, but to be thought undeserving after everything for, as well as 
opposed to me, has passed through his mind and received attention, 18 
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more than I can stand. In such case, I shall give the old fellow a good 
thrashing, and then elope with Fanny.” We quite agree with Rafter. 

He expresses our sentiments also to the letter when he continues: “I 
shall want some money to elope with, and for that I shall apply to 
Ashton. I know he will meet me in the same manner, and him I shall 
grant a whole day for study; when, if he at the end of that time says 
‘No,’ I shall feel it as an insult; for it would be just informing me that 
[ was not to be trusted. I shall then not assault him; for he is as young 
as I, and more active ; but merely tell him, @ la Cabby, that I thought 
he was a gentleman, in such a tone as to leave him no room to doubt 
that I consider myself undeceived on the point, and then—exit.” 

As we fully comeide with Rafter’s views, you will perceive that what 
we wish to testify is, that “I'll think about it” is a mere phrase de 
société, a social fiction, worthy companion of “ Not at home ;” and that 
a man is only to be considered blamable when he uses the words in truth, 
does employ his mental faculties, and is led to give his petitioner an 
unfavourable reply as the result of his so doing. 





RACHEL DE MONTLUC. 
BY MISS HUME MIDDLEMASS. 


THE grave opens wide its gasping mouth to receive all that shall re- 
main of me, when a guilt-charged soul has entered its Maker’s presence. 
Yet, ere corruption lay its fell hand upon me, must I leave to that world, 
where in the plenitude of brilliancy, I once so brightly shone, a record of 
my sins—a monument by which it may remember one, of its most deluded 
children. 

When a fairy child sporting by my mother’s knee, could she but have 
raised the veil of my future state on earth, and seen the wretch I should 
one day become, would she not have shuddered at the picture, and in the 
fulness of her mother’s love have killed her child, rather than have sent 
her forth, another victim to the passions of a sin-fraught world? But, soul 
of my departed mother, rest in peace! Oh, let it be my comfort here to 
think, that in the blest regions of the just thou knowest not thy child’s 
despair. No recollections of a bygone guilt adumbrated the calm of thy 
‘ma brow, the ever-burning coal of remorse, was not ignited at thy 
eart’s core, Oh, mother, had I but resembled thee, even now might I 
be singing songs of praise to know my pilgrimage is nearly done, and 
that in heaven we shall meet again. But no, even as thou wert a saint 
on earth even so wilt thou be a saint within those heavenly doors, whence 
I, thy daughter, shall be ejected, an outcast, a criminal. 

I watched the mournful cortege, as it proceeded slowly down the avenue, 
to bear all that remained of a cherished mother to her last resting-place 
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on earth. I watched it, and to my young, as yet unblasted heart, bitter 
was the trial. All was hidden by the trees. I pressed a crucifix, her last 
dear gift, to my lips, and sinking on my knees I prayed. Yes, then I 
dared to offer up a prayer, for I was still untainted. Long did I remain 
deep in grief, now praying, now weeping, now thinking on the past, till 
the sound of approaching footsteps, roused me from my sad yet consoling 
reverie. My father entered. He took me gently by the hand, my heart 
told me whither he would go; he led me to my mother’s tomb, and to- 
gether we mourned and prayed over our beloved dead. 

Time on its swift wings sped quickly along. The poignancy of my 
grief for my mother’s loss passed away, and left only the soft sweetness of 
fond recollection behind. Some new and earth-born sensations, took root 
within my young and guileless heart. Even as the daring mariner, I 
ventured my all—my earthly happiness—in a tempest-driven bark ; the 
elements raged against me. I lost, and from that hour became an erring 
and a misery-doomed mortal. 

Now for the first time shall the world receive the key to my after 
wretchedness. I loved—what volumes of despair do those two words 
convey! what dark and shadowy pictures! what long, past years pregnant 
with anguish! what coming years of torture and everlasting pain ! 

The young Vicomte Fabien de Chatillon was the idol of my worship. 
His father’s property was adjacent to our own, and as children we had 
played together, but Fabien had been some years pursuing his studies 
away from his paternal home. When, at last, the boy returned—a man, 
I saw him, but to lavish on him all the love of which my heart was 
capable. Fabien’s talents were the theme of general conversation. Old 
academicians prophesied of his future fame ; his rich intellect would one 
day beam forth to the honour of France. As I heard these tales of 
Fabien’s high abilities, how my heart leaped for joy! how, in the mad- 
ness of my vain passion, I anticipated the day when I should feel he was 
all my own! 

Similarity of tastes threw me much into the society of his sister 
Alphonsine. We both were motherless, and that, at least® was a link 
which connected us. For hours would I listen when, in her sister’s pride, 
she would descant long and freely on Fabien’s prospects, and tell me of 
his triumphs. That topic I felt was all my own; for was not the hero of 
it he who was dearer to me than life or fame? But Ambition was the 
monarch, who reigned omnipotent within his widely-ranging soul. Re- 
nown! glory! was his ery, and to gods such as these only would he bow. 
He had no passion left for me; with cool indifference he passed me by. 
I was beneath his lordly notice. A woman stand between him and his 
ambitious goal! Preposterous idea! He would sacrifice everything 
before his frenzical love for glory. Untaught in heart-history, he knew 
not that I would urge him on to deeds worthy of his noble name, and 
witness with delight his great achievements. He played with my love, 
tampered with my warmest feelings, and with a mocking smile spoke to | 
me, as though I were the child he once had known. He galled my sen- 
sitive heart to the quick, and drove me into fits of mad jealousy. Jealous! 
Yes; I was jealous of his wisdom, jealous of his fame; for these he 


caressed with the affection, my passion told me to appropriate to myself 
alone. 
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Fabien left for Paris. He left me, without one word of kind farewell, 
with nothing to quench the heat of the ever-burning fire within my 
breast. The long, desolate winter passed slowly, heavily. There was no 
bright hour looming in the future, in which I might anticipate the gift 
of Fabien de Chatillon’s love. As spring advanced, hints were frequently 
dropped by my father, that he was arranging a marriage, suited to m 
rank and beauty. I heeded them not—I was careless of my future life. 
Fabien was my only idol, and a chasm of indifference divided us. My 
father called me to his study one morning, and announced to me, that 
my consent alone, was wanting to complete the alliance he was desirous I 
should form. His will was my law, and, without a second thought, I 
instantly promised to comply with his wishes. 

“ Since your childhood,” continued my father, “ I had fixed on Fabien 
de Chatillon as your future husband.” 

A cold tremor passed over my whole frame. ‘ Is he then to be mine 
at last?” was the question I asked myself, and breathlessly, I awaited for 
my father, to pass the sentence of my happiness or misery. 

‘ But the hope was vain,” tolled like a death-knell through my soul. 

* He loves me not?” I faintly asked. 

*‘ His thoughts soar above earthly loves, my Rachel,” said my father, 
kindly, for he saw my emotion. He pressed my feverish hand in his, and 
asked if he should postpone our conversation. 

‘* No,” I answered, resolutely; ‘ continue, but be brief.” 

*¢ If you have deceived yourself, my daughter, with visions of wealth, 
dispel them. You are penniless, unless you marry a Chatillon. The 
Comte de Chatillon offers you his hand, and promises to sign over to you 
those possessions, which at my death must, under other circumstances, 
revert to him. Folly and an irregular life, have caused me to lose the 
greatest part of a large fortune bequeathed me by my father. And 
thus only, Rachel, can I provide for your earthly wants.” He paused. 

“ Fabien’s father!” I said, after a few moments’ silence. 

“* Yes, Rachel, thus it must be. But he is not old; scarcel 

‘‘ It matters not, my father. Tell the Comte de Chatillon, Rachel de 
Montlue will be his wife.” 

I sat some moments speechless, and then rising suddenly, I laid my 
hand upon my father’s arm, and said wildly, 

“Has Fabien de Chatillon refused my hand?” 

‘“* He has.” 

I bowed my head in silence, and left the room. A tempestuous con- 
flict agitated my soul. Wounded pride called aloud for vengeance. 
“Refused and scorned,” flashed in letters of fire before my eyes. The 
whole current of my nature was changed. He, I had so fondly and so 
madly loved, was to become the object of the bitterest passion which can 
agitate a woman’s heart—revenge! I resolved to teach him I was not 
the innocuous, contemptible thing he thought me. My mind was not yet 
ripe for any great vengeance ; new insults, new gibes, had yet to come to 
fodder blacker deeds. 

He arrived to be present at my marriage with his father, to chill me 
with his cold-blooded hauteur, to smile delight at his release from me. I 
felt he knew I loved him, and the humbling thought rendered the desire 
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to hate him doubly strong. But the victory over my own heart was not 
yet complete. 

Soon after my marriage, | accompanied my husband and Alphonsine 
to Paris. Fabien was in England, and for a period, at least, I was free. 
But in vain did I plunge into a vortex of gaiety, in vain did I associate 
with the frivolous and the light-hearted. I was pursued by the heavy 
hand of despair. Those who saw me smiling in the brilliant throngs of 
fashion, dreamt not of the agony that was corroding my heart-strings, 
and which would one day hurl me into an abyss of crime. 

Months were rolling fast into years, and still, whenever I met Fabien, 
he treated me with rude contempt. But he was no longer loved, another 
was the object of all the affection remaining in a galled and broken 
heart—that other was my own young son. ‘The man I once had idolised 
was now most deeply hated. The cry for vengeance on the destroyer of 
my heart’s peace was growing hourly louder. And as the world-trumpet 
proclaimed daily fresh laurels won by Fabien’s talents, Hate, that canker- 
worm, gnawed deeper and yet deeper into my soul. Renown was the 
darling mistress for which he had abandoned me, and that mistress in my 
passion I resolved should die? ‘ How ?” was the question I asked my- 
self. Fabien was just and upright in all his dealings, how could his re- 
putation be poisoned ? ‘The voice of scandal was too petty and too vain 
a weapon. 

In one frantic hour, when all my energies were centred in the wish to 
overthrow his earthly celebrity, I fixed upon a means—his intellect must 
be crushed. That mighty soul that all so lauded must be robbed of reason. 
It must have been a diabolical glimmering, that lighted up for me so fatal 
an idea. There is no fiend in hell so vile, but he must pity one so totally 
the plaything of an evil passion, as I was in that fearful hour, when I 
heaped coals of fire upon my own head, and fell a victim to my own 
crime. 

In a remote street of Paris there lived an aged man, skilled in the use 
of poison; by a large bribe I bought him over to my villany. His soul 
had long been sold to perdition; gold was his only god. He gave me a 
decoction, known to himself alone, for destroying in a few hours the finest 
intellect the Creator ever formed. How fervently do I now pray, that the 
dark and murderous receipt may be buried in the grave of him who dis- 
covered it, and that no other sinning wretch in future years, may be 
doomed to drink the cup of bitter sorrow, an evil genius held out to me. I 
returned home, glorying in my purchase, revelling in delight at the 
thought that that small phial contained my full metre of vengeance. 
Fabien was expected at his father’s house on the morrow ; then for the 
last time should I see him scofling, cold—the imbecile, the idiot, would 
be mine to mock, 

But the morrow was to dawn for me upon a different scene. The 
mother’s heart would wring with anguish. Another cry than that of 
vengeance would be bursting to rend the air, and that fear must suppress 
into inward soul-devouring grief. As I drew the curtains of my infant’s 
bed, and advanced to caress my noble boy, the warm life-blood flowing 
through my veins seemed turned to ice. He, the sole pride of a young 
and lonely mother’s heart, that best beloved one, was the idiot. Yes, m 
boy an idiot, and by his mother’s hand. Ere he slept he was feveris 
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and restless, and instead of tle mixture he usually had, Fate had destined 
I should commit infanticide, upon the mind of my only son, and give to 
him the potion prepared for his hated brother. 

As | beheld my Eustace’s vacant smile, the arrows of remorse pierced 
into my aching breast. My thirst for love or vengeance was allayed. 
Fabien might expend his talents as he pleased. I had no care to live 
but to tend my helpless boy, with solicitude to watch over his smallest 
wants, and with his affliction ever before my eyes, while the iron hand of 
conscience smote my heart, to drag out a life of penance. Oft I shed 
those bitter tears which the criminal alone has felt, and which sprang 
from the inmost recesses of a sinning mother’s soul. 

From that hour Fabien too was changed; the spirit that had grappled 
with his so long was broken. Now that I lay humbled to the dust he 
pitied me. Generous feelings were jatent in his heart. At the zenith 
of pride he would have sought to crush me; but I was oppressed, and 
he upheld me. He saw sorrow for my boy’s affliction was weighing me 
down, but he knew not the mother’s crime. 

Hate vanished at the touch of pity, and once again my heart throbbed 
wildly for its first and only master. My husband died. I was alone 
with the helpless victim of my crime, raising his lustreless eyes to me, 
as though to upbraid me for my deed. Fabien was now as assiduous and 
kind, as once he was cold and haughty ; he sought to cheer my solitude, 
and to please the mother’s heart by noticing her idiot son. 

It came at last, that once so wished-for day, that hour that girlish love 
had yearned and prayed for. He, the idolised Fabien of my youth, now 
told me that he loved me. His old mistress was discarded; the ephemera 
of ambition had passed away; love triumphed at last. But “ Too late,” 
was my heart’s response. ‘The pale features of him whose life I had 
made a burden to him rose before my eyes. The fierceness of my love 
was extinct. An internal monitory voice seemed to whisper, ‘‘ Eustace, 
that thou hast rendered helpless, must henceforth be thy only care.” I 
refused to accept the love that I once would have bought with my heart’s 
blood. The still, small voice of conscience, for the first time, told me | 
had done aright. 

He left me to participate in brighter, maybe happier scenes, and ere 
long he had a fair young bride. I was forgotten—doomed to languish, 
gazing on a crime passion for him had caused me to commit. 

The young frame I watched grew gradually weaker and weaker. It 
was harrowing to my remorse-struck feelings to see that I only to the 
last was known, I only to the last was loved. My Eustace sank slowly 
into an immortal sleep, his early, budding life brought to a premature 
end by his mother’s guilt. 

Thou, into whose hands in future years this record of sin may come, 
learn, by the history of my fall, to set up no earth-gods for thyself, and, 
by struggling to obtain mastery over thine own heart, avoid the depths of 
crime into which I have sunk. Worn out by remorse, my life is speedily 
drawing to aclose. Dare I hope that for a wretch like me there is a 


heaven of love? Will the promise of forgiveness to the penitent sinner 
extend itself even unto me? 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hans CuristTian ANDERSEN is not an author easy to put into an English 
dress. Professedly poetic, his strains are simple, and his subjects for the 
most part homely, but still his peculiarities are great; often the point of 
his apologue lies in a brief sentence most difficult to render in its true 
sense. At other times all point, moral, or meaning seems to be want- 
ing, as in “ A Sketch from the Ramparts of a Castle.” But these are 
“ Day Dreams”* that we have to do with now, and they do not abso- 
lutely necessitate that every dream shall have its meaning. They have 
been not so much translated as done into English with remarkable 
fidelity and with great spirit; there is an evident sense of the Swede’s 
peculiarities, added to an earnest enjoyment of his at times almost 
infantine fancies. Let us, however, select a specimen—one that has not 
only a meaning, but a prophetic one: 


Yes! in about a thousand years hence they will be coming on the wings of 
steam through the air over the oceans of the world. Thus America’s young 
inhabitants will visit the ancient shores of Europe. They will come to view 
the monuments of the past, the ruins of former cities, just as we now, in our 
time, go to seek out the mouldering glories of Southern Asia. 

The Thames, the Danube, the Rhine, will still flow on; Mont Blane will 
rear its snowy summits then, as now ; the Aurora Borealis will still shine over 
the lands of the North; but race after race shall have passed into dust; the 
mighty ones of a moment—rank after rank—shall have been forgotten, as those 
who now slumber in many a field, where the corn is waving, and the unreflect- 
ing reaper treads on their silent graves. 

“To Europe!” cry America’s future sons. ‘‘ To the land of our forefathers— 
to the beautiful land of romance and old souvenirs— Europe !” 

The air-ship comes ; it is crowded with travellers, for the voyage is more 
rapid than that by sea: the electric wires, under the ocean, have-already tele- 
graphed how large the air-caravan is. 

Europe is descried. It is the coast of Ireland that is seen; but the passen- 
gers are sleeping then ; they will awake when they hover over England: there 
—in the first European earth they set foot on—they will greet the Lanp or 
SHAKSPEARE, as it is called by the sons of genius ; the land of politics, the land 
of machinery, others call it. 

One whole day is devoted to it ; that is all the time that the hurried tourists 
lave to spare to the great countries of England and Scotland. 

A road passes under a tunnel to France—the land of Charlemagne and 
Napoleon. Molitre is named; the learned talk of a classic and romantic 
school in far distant ancient days, in which have flourished heroes, poets, and 
artists, not known in our time, but which are to be thrown up from Europe's 
crater— Paris. 

The air-ship passes rapidly over that land whence Columbus sailed, where 
Cortez was born, and where Calderon sang his dramas in flowing verse. 
Lovely dark-eyed females live in the blooming valleys ; and in the ballads of 
olden times are named the Cid and the Alhambra. 

Through the air and over the sea they pursue their way to [taly—down to 
where the old, “the eternal city,” Rome lay ; it is gone, and the Campagna is . 
a desert. One single column remains to mark the spot where stood the 
Cathedral of St. Peter ; but there is a doubt of its having really belonged to 
that once superb edifice. 

To Greece they hasten, to sleep one night at the grand hotel on the top of 
Mount Olympus, in order to say that they have been there. A few hours 


* A Poet’s Day Dreams. By Hans Christian Andersen, author of “ Pictures of 
Sweden,” “ Improvisatore,” &c. Richard Bentley. 
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takes them over the Bosphorus, to glance at the place where Byzantium stood. 
Poor fishermen now spread their nets, where tradition tells that the gardens of 
the harem lay, in the time of the Turks. 

The vestiges of large cities on the banks of the mighty Danube—cities not 
known to us—they float quickly over ; but now and then they stop to see the 
ruins of these rich places which time has yet to create. 

The air-caravan goes on—Germany is beneath them— Germany, once covered 
with railways and canals. ‘lhe land where Luther spoke, where Goethe sang, 
and Mozart in his day waved his magic sceptre over the kingdom of music! 

One day they devote to Germany, and one day to the North, to the native 
lands of CErsted and of Linnzus, and to Norway, the country of ancient 
heroes. Iceland they take on their way home. The Geysers boil no longer ; 
Hecla is worn out ; but, like the stone tablets of its venerable Sagas, for ever 
stands that rocky isle amidst the dashing waves. 

“There is much to see in Europe,” say the young Americans; “and we 
have seen it all in eight days ; it is quick travelling —but quite possible.” And 
one, whose name is well known in his own age, brings out a celebrated work— 
“ Europe Seen in Eight Days.” 

In enumerating the swans of Denmark, among whom are Tycho 
Brahe, Ohlenschleeger, Thorwaldsen, and Cirsted, Andersen passes over 
the swan par excellence, Lind; perchance he thought her more fit to rank 
among nightingales, but she is a swan in the sense he uses the word, as 
he is himself a cygnet. 

We are indebted to Mr. Maguire, M.P., mayor of Cork, for an excel- 
lent and concise account of the National Exhibition held in that city in 
1852.* This is as it should be ; for it would never do that such a noble 
display of Irish capability, full of beauty, and hopefulness, and promise, 
should, like so many other hopeful projects of the sister island, be shadowy. 
and vague in its duration, or pass away like a transitory vision. We have 
here a genuine record of what was done, and cdnsequently a view of the 
industrial movement in Ireland, to which the record of the Dublin Exhi- 
bition will form a complement. There must, however, have been some- 
thing faulty in the arrangements, which threw upon a single gentleman, 
already burdened with the arduous duties of a public journalist, a member 
of parliament, and the chief magistracy of a large and populous city, the 
whole labour and responsibility of such an undertaking. 

Captain Alex. C. Robertson has added an eighth version to the seven 
already existing of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered.t The new object which 
the translator proposed to himself, was to reproduce the ideas of the 
illustrious bard of Ferrara in appropriate and harmonious language, 
which should imitate the diction and metrical structure of the original as 
closely as is consistent with a due regard to the preservation of such dis- 
tinctions as are rendered requisite by distinctions of idiom. To say that 
the author has succeeded in the difficult task thus imposed upon himself, is 
but faint praise; while surpassing his competitors in reproducing the 
ideas of the Italian in an English poetic garb, he has also imparted a 
dignity to the theme, and has communicated such spirit and vivacity to 
the narrative parts, as will infallibly render Tasso more popular than ever 
in this country. 


* The Industrial Movement in Ireland, as illustrated by the National Exhibi- 
tion of 1852. By John Francis Maguire, M.P., Mayor of Cork. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 

t The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated by Alex. Cuningham 
Robertson, Captain 8th (the King’s) Regiment. With an Appendix. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 





























NICHOLAS FLAMEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF 
MARGARET OF PARMA.” 


XXIII. 


In the mean time Margot had taken refuge in a home provided for her 
by Almeric in the abandoned quarter of the Jews, whither she had re- 
paired on the day of her cousin’s marriage. It were idle to follow an 
oft-told tale—to say how they had deluded themselves and stifled the 
suggestions of reason and conscience by the sophistry of passion—how 
Margot repeated to herself that fate, having refused her the serene joys 
of home and the solace of legitimate affections, had marked her out to be 
the unresisting victim of a more stormy existence and wilder feelings— 
and how, availing herself of the facility which the Catholic faith holds 
out in this respect, she trusted that the silence of a cloister would one day 
conceal her shame, and its monotony heal her torn heart ; that rest and 
forgiveness would clothe her latter days in tints less warm, perhaps, than 
those of her earlier years, but still calm, and imagined that past happi- 
ness would fill up with its remembrance the crevices of thought. 

And were they happy? Had their joys lasted even the flitting space 
ofadream? For Margot the bitterness of waking had begun with the 
first false step. She might well reckon that the saddest day of her life 
on which she had seen another usurp, as it seemed to her, the home and 
the love she had for so many years looked forward to as her own 
eventual portion, and determined to throw herself on another destiny. 
As with all passionate and unreflecting beings, it never occurred to her 
that there might be a middle course—that time soothes the bitterest dis- 
appointment, and brings with it such changes in feeling and circumstance 
as to make us often look back at past misery as a source of present happi- 
ness, and ask ourselves with a smile how we could ever have entertained 
fancies, or desires, which then seemed the very corner-stone of existence. 

Although luxury such as she had never before known was now at 
Margot’s command—though her noble form was clad in furs and silks, 
and her fare was sumptuous—and though she smiled when Almeric told 
her how much lovelier she looked thus adorned than in her simple russet 
attire, still when he was away the solitude around her was oppressive. 
The very scolding tones of Dame Flamel were remembered with regret, 
and the drudgery of honest poverty thought of with a sigh when com- 
pared with the heavy idleness of the lonesome ease she now endured. 
And Margot, as burning tears fell fast down her pale cheek, bethought 
her that among all the evils she had anticipated, languor, monotony, and 
remorse had never been numbered. 

And Almeric? He had dreamed of naught but the pleasure of pos- 
session—with heedless eagerness pursued his aim, and thought not of 
that inevitable chain of consequences in man’s existence, whose links are 
of gold or of {iron as he, by his first important step in life, himself shall 
forge them. His stolen visits were neither long nor frequent enough to 
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bring home to his breast the curse of satiety; on the contrary, the 
flame, fanned by opposition, burnt all the brighter. Of the many victims 
of that absurd system which consigned men in the flower of their 
strength to monkish rule, no one was less formed by nature for such a 
life than Almeric d’Aulnoy. Only two species of men can endure the 
thraldom of such an unnatural existence—the fanatic and the cold- 
blooded profligate. They alone can deaden their senses, or steel their 
hearts, so as not to sin, or to sin with ease ; and to neither of these species 
did Almeric belong. Under an appearance of recklessness, which was 
rather assumed in compliance with the manners around him than inherent 
in his disposition, he concealed warm affections and a sincerity and 
straightforwardness of character which essentially fitted him for the head 
of a family; and no kinder or braver master could vassal have desired. 
But he had an elder brother; ambition pointed to the Temple as the 
most suitable way to dispose of the second scion of a noble house, and 
doubtless his younger brothers would have been provided for much after 
the same fashion had not the king graciously taken charge of them. 
Since pronouncing his vows, Almeric had inherited a large landed pro- 
perty, wherewith he was bound to enrich the Order; but what regret 
could he feel on that head since wealth could never bestow happiness ? 
For love had opened to him a deep insight into his own heart and the 
void in his future existence ; and never had the extent of his self-sacrifice 
in having bound himself to a state of celibacy been so clearly revealed to 
him as by those transitory glimpses of home joys which his stolen visits 
to Margot presented to his view. And he felt miserable for the misery 
he must eventually inflict upon the hapless object of his passion, re- 
morseful when he thought of his broken vows, humiliated by the per- 
petual falsehoods and deception which this state of things engendered— 
so that his cup of affliction was as full as Margot’s own. 

** Almeric,” said the poor girl one day, when, after an absence which 
had seemed to her unusually long, her lover again presented himself— 
* Almeric, you still, now and then, see my cousin—does my name ever 
escape his lips?” 

“No, Margot ; but surely you have no thought for him now ?” 

“ Not in a way that could offend you, my dear lord,” she hastily re- 
plied ; “but do you never think of your home ?” 

** Often,” he replied, with a tide “more of late than ever. Had I 
but been born a few months earlier I need never have left it. Normandy, 
whence I come, is a pleasant country, and my father’s is a fair castle. 
The sea dashes against the rock upon which it stands, and I used to fall 
asleep to its incessant murmur. From our front court we gazed on our 
ripening corn-fields that glittered in the sun like gold, backed by the 
deep green of our forests. I was happy there as I never shall be again. 
Of five brothers—though I may say we were but four in those days, for 
Gaultier was a mere infant—none was so light of foot, so bold of hand, so 
joyous as myself. No fisher-boy ever clambered down the cliffs with more 
steady nerves, or launched a boat in a gale with keener enjoyment. Well 
do I remember the rating the warder got one day for not keeping a sharp 
look-out seaward, ere all the four hopes of the family were tossed about 
on the boiling sea, now appearing and now disappearing before the 
alarmed eyes of our lady-mother, like so many sea-gulls dipping their 
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wings. When my brothers would fain turn homeward, I longed to ven- 
ture to the very verge of the horizon in my little skiff.” 

“Ts, then, the sea so much larger than the Seine ?” inquired Margot 
more with a view to amuse her lover with the retrospection he seemed to 
love so well than with any real interest in the matter. 

“The sea, Margot, is a world of waters, as this is a world of land— 
how I wish I could show it you !” replied Almeric: then he continued to 
expatiate on a theme that was evidently a grateful one. “ But we had 
not only the sea—there were also many pleasures for us on shore. With 
what delight did I escape the castle bounds into the meadows where our 
colts were bred, and mount them without saddle or bit !—what pleasure 
to wind the horn in the forest, and startle the large-antlered stag from 
his lair !—and how often, when vainly sought through the livelong night, 
have I been dreaming with open eyes in the woodland, watching the 
twinkling stars through the thick boughs.” 

“ You never dreamt of me then ?” inquired Margot, with a smile. 

“No, my beloved. In those days my thoughts were fixed upon giants 
and giant-slayers ; upon impossible achievements and still more impos- 
sible rewards; and though God is my witness I never envied my brother 
the inheritance of my father’s castle, I often thought of gaining one for 
myself with my good sword. Of you, Margot,” continued he, despond- 
ingly, ‘I first dreamt—and then it was ere I beheld you—in my silent 
cell in the Temple, where all pleasure is alike forbidden.” 

“T thought you had become a Templar of your own free will,” Mar- 
got observed ; ‘‘ and yet you speak as one who had been forced whither 
his spirit led him not.” 

“You are right, Margot—right and wrong in the same breath. When 
first I took the vows it was with my whole heart: but, like most men 
in the same predicament, I knew not what I did. I thought the life of 
a Templar a noble, chivalrous—nay, the most noble, the most chivalrous 
vocation. I thought of embracing a life of activity and honour ; and 
when I saw my brothers become minions of the court, I or my- 
self for my choice. Alas! it may so happen that we shall all have 
cause to repent the selection of our paths in life.” 

“Since what time has your mind been thus disturbed ?” inquired 
Margot. 

_ “The Prior of Montfaucon, and two or three youths of his preceptory, 
now at our house in Paris, first instilled discontent in my mind; though 
I cannot doubt but it prevailed throughout the Order long before. I 
have had at times qualms of conscience for breach of duty; but now I 
could curse myself for the folly of ever having entered the walls of the 
Temple. I never can think of you, dearest, when away from you, with- 
out deeply lamenting that our love is not hallowed; methinks I could 
have been the happiest of men as the humblest of the king’s foresters ; 
“se I could then have taken you openly to my home as the wife of my 
osom.” 

“ And what think you must be my feelings,” said Margot, gazing at 
him mournfully, “when the same image comes home to me?” She leant 
her head upon her hand, and tears gathered in her eyes, and fell one by 
one down her cheek. ‘I grieve not for myself—for ourselves, I would 
say,” she continued; “ but when I think——”’ 

“ Ay!” exclaimed Almeric, striking his forehead, and hastening up and 
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down the small apartment with rapid strides, “‘ that thought is madness! 
Now that the sweetest tie of humanity is about to bind me to another— 
perhaps a boy—you cannot imagine how great is my anguish! What 
under other circumstances would have proved my chief pride, becomes 
my deepest humiliation! My son—in whose veins the blood of my 
proud ancestry will flow—to be a base-born, obscure hind! doubly base, 
marked with the stamp of infamy! The son of a Templar! the object 
of one’s dearest love—a portion of oneself—to be thrown upon the world 
as an object of scorn!—my son perchance a vassal !” 

“ My cousin,” began Margot, soothingly 

“ Ay—or a scrivener!” interrupted the young Templar, bitterly. “He 
who might have been the flower of knighthood, to be at the beck of 
every unlettered churl! Well—these are idle fancies, regrets that come 
all too late.” He passed his hand over his brow—‘“I must not bear a 
father’s heart within my breast; and yet, surely the voice of nature is 
stronger than that of man! Oh! Margot, it burns my brain to think of 
these things—of the dangers that surround our guilty love—of the fate 
that awaits it! Were I but the meanest of God’s creatures, and could 
only claim the happiness of being a husband and a father, methinks I were 
content.” 

Margot dared not now breathe the responsive passionate desire. She 
knew how idle it was, and to express it could only add one pang more to 
those her lover felt already ; so, affecting a gaiety most alien to her state 
of mind, she said, with a forced smile : 

“ Few of your brother knights would, I dare say, understand your 
regrets at not being bound in Hymen’s fetters ?” 

“They!” replied Almeric, disdainfully—‘ their hearts are as cold as 
their mail; besides, sweet Margot, rove as I would, where could I find 
an eye so bright, and a heart so true as those where my own image is at 
this moment reflected ?” 

And the young man continued to pour forth the sincere and glowing 
language of his love. Margot listened with a burning cheek and beat- 
ing heart ; but the very truthfulness of his devotion brought home to her 
bosom a prescience of sorrow—a dim futurity of anguish greater far than 
if, after the manner of the heartless beings to whom they had just 
alluded, he had wrung her feelings with his ingratitude. 





XXIV, 


SuMMER was now bursting into loveliness. The Seine reflected gaily 
the clear blue sky—the fields assumed their lively green, broken with 
the varied colours of wild flowers, and everything seemed to rejoice 
in renewed vigour. Not so the three princesses, who sat. listlessly 
on their garden terrace in the Isle du Palais, their ladies, as usual, a short 
distance behind them, so as not to overhear any confidential discourse the 
sisters might be disposed to indulge in. 

‘Praised be the Virgin, we shall shortly remove to the Louvres,” 
sighed Blanche; “how I long to leave this old prison.” 

“ Anything for a change,” said Princess Marguerite concealing a yawn 
with her delicate white hand; “ever since our delightful adventure at the 
Temple we have been perishing of ennui. Ah, Jeanne! when will you 
think of anything half so pleasant again?” 
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‘¢ Was it not an excellent frolic ?’’ replied Jeanne. ‘I can never look 
at our ladies without laughing inwardly at the recollection of their horror- 
struck countenances when they discovered the real character of our pilgri- 
mage. As to your old Dame Catherine, Blanche, had she seen the grand 
master, I think she would have expired with terror.” 

** And,” observed Marguerite, ‘‘ her fear of encountering the king de- 
livered us, I know not how long, from the restraint of her presence. 
Would to Heaven we could hit upon some fresh means of procuring that 
happiness !”” 

‘She is a dangerous woman,” replied Blanche, “and I suspect reports 
everything we do, and every word of ours she can overhear, to the princes 
our husbands or to the king himself.” 

“Her reports seem to have but little weight, then,” said Jeanne ; 
“evidently the king has preserved neither resentment nor suspicion about 
that letter.” 

; “Tt was a lucky escape, though,” observed Marguerite—‘‘ most 
ucky.”’ 

What, probably, served to blind the king,”’ continued Jeanne, look- 
ing maliciously at her younger sister, ‘is the fact of Almeric d’Aulnoy’s 
having absolutely secreted to himself that pretty burgher maiden—I hear 
he is really much in love with her.” 

“ If you mean that pleasantry for Blanche,” said Marguerite, who saw 
this oft-touched chord was again about to jar, ‘‘she could give you the 
retort courteous, by reminding you that she is not the only one who has 
lost an admirer.” 

‘But the case is very different, methinks. We have certain know- 
ledge that the Prior of Montfaucon is detained by the caprice and injus- 
tice of his elders.” 

“ And the Templar d’Aulnoy,”’ said Blanche, “ sacrificed his feelings 
to the very natural fear of endangering my peace.” 

Marguerite and Jeanne exchanged a smile. 

“A gallant knight knows no fear of any kind,” exclaimed the latter. 
‘If the poor prior but recover his liberty for one hour, despite every 
danger he will seek me. Even whilst sitting here we should see him, if 
he were free, gliding by in a boat.” 

“There were no great adventure in that,” said Blanche—“ the river is 
open to all.” 

“ Nay—were I to insist upon it,” continued Jeanne, “he would brave 
Dame Catherine’s peering eyes and come into these very gardens.” 

“T would make him do more,” said Blanche, ironically; ‘he should 
stand the brunt of King Philip’s eye; for sure am I, he who can do that 
must needs love his lady dearly, and be a true knight. If I were to bid 
that boy Gaultier, my page, perform I know not what wondersome feat, 
he would attempt it: everything is in the training.” 

“I make no doubt you train him your own way,” responded Margue- 
rite; “and, to speak the truth, the enprise d’armes which he purposes 
to make on obtaining his squire’s robe, will confer as much honour on the 
lady for whom it is undertaken as on himself, should he successfully 
achieve it. You are creating an empire for yourself in that a 
such as we cannot pretend to—and withal, you incur no risk. The boy 
worships in you an abstract idea ; and never would dream of so far for- 
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getting himself as to see in you the woman as well as the queen of 
beauty.” 

$6 ~ fear part,” said Jeanne, “I do not see: that Blanche’s risks are 
so:-small, or the youth’s devotion so very assured ; for if he be not inclined 
to forget the distance between himself and the lovely mistress of his soul, 
I will not answer that she will not herself ov the boundary—and as 
to devotion, that’s a matter which can never be decided but upon trial. 
The Prior.of Montfaucon is the model of fidelity ; had he but the chanee 
of proving my words true, you would see him dare as much and more 
than I have said. There exists not the man orwoman either who would 
venture to play false to Jeanne of Burgundy.” 

“So improbable seems your vaunt,” observed Marguerite, “ that I 
will gage my coronet, which contains more and richer jewels than my 
whole parure, against your brooch, or any other thing you may be 
pleased to produce, that were he free to-morrow he would not:redeem 
your pledge.” 

‘* 1 will join the Queen of Navarre, and venture that veil of rare and 
exquisite silver tissue which you have so often admired,” said Blanche ; 
“1 think that’s as good a hazard.” 

“To the full,” said Jeanne, with brightening eyes; “ with that veil 
any female must look lovely, and the coronet will perfectly match it. I 
hope to wear both at the next court festival.” 

“Surely, Blanche, you would not part with that veil !” exclaimed Mar- 
guerite. “ If I mistake not, it is the first gift of your husband.” 

“ | wish,” said Blanche, with a shrug, ‘“ I could as easily rid myself 
of the donor as of the gift.” 

** Well, I cannot say I would act so towards Prince Louis,” said Mar- 
guerite ; ‘ he has, it is true, been to me little else but a cause of morti- 
fication and sorrow, but, though I do not pretend to love him now as I 
once did, I could not thus part with his first token of affection, deceptive 
as it has proved.” 

“‘ [ thought the simplest flower offered by Philip d’Aulnoy had more 
charm in your eyes than the rarest jewel tendered by the King of Na- 
varre,” observed Jeanne. 

“ You mistake, sister—I receive no tokens from a squire,” replied 
Marguerite, -with hauteur; then added, more blandly, “ Sinee we have 
bearded the Grand Master of the Templars in his den, I can think of no 
merrier or more daring enterprise than to beard King Philip in his palace 
—-lI wish this prior were but free, that something, I care not what, might 

to break the monotony of our life. HEventhe absence of Philip 
and Gaultier is intolerable—ten days have they been. away.” 

‘« Soatis,” said the languid Blanche, with a smile ; “ but»when elder 
brothers will marry, and invite younger brothers to their wedding, what 
can poor dames expect but to be for a moment forgotten ?” 

“Provided it be but:for a moment!” said Jeanne, laughing ; “‘ these 
D’Aulnoys are so apt»toforget. But»we noust think of some diversion for 
the Queen of Navarre. ‘I said’ I would make»Esquin de Flexian face the 
king: I'll do more, I'll dress him up Jike:onef my own ladies, or as 
your Dame Catherine, Blanche—what say you ?” 

At'this extravagant proposal, the three prineesses gave way to an ex- 

a of mirth that contrasted strongly with their languor a moment 
ore. 
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“ But you seem to forget, Jeanne,” said Marguerite, recovermg herself, 
“that your Dame Catherine is in a dungeon—perhaps in chains. What 
means will you employ to deliver this unfortunate man from his bonds ?” 

“That must be reflected on,” replied Jeanne, thoughtfully; “ but,’ 
she added, after a pause, “it cannot be that the prior has. committed so 

ve a fault as to deserve a long detention.” 

‘“‘ We know not,” rejoined Marguerite; ‘‘ these Templars construe the 
merest peccadilloes into crimes, and their punishments are proportionally 
severe. This Flexian’s confinement may be for a longer term than you 
imagine, even if he undergo not some worse infliction.” 

“Ah!” sighed Jeanne, “if we could but get speech of your recusant 
knight, Blanche, at this moment! He is the only.ally we can hope for 
within the Temple, and even he may be powerless to serve in such junc~ 
ture. At all events, nothing can be done till his brother Philip retarn 
—how vexatious is his absence just now.” 

It seemed as if the words of the princess had power to conjure up the 
desired object, for almost as she spoke Philip d’Aulnoy advanced along 
the terrace and made his obeisance. He was received by his royal 
mistress with more eagerness than dignity, her eyes dancing with pleasure 
at his unexpected appearance. The three ladies soon initiated him in'the 
whim of the moment, commanding him to seek his brother Almeric, 
and if possible to interest him by some pretence or another in their 
scheme. 

‘To what intent, mesdames?” replied the astounded squire. “ Al- 
meric has assured me that Esquin de Flexian is confined in one of the 
lower dungeons, whose bolts would defy the battering rams of Godefroy 
de Bouillon! Think you my brother is of strength enough to force 
them ?” 

“Thy brother has comrades who may assist him,” replied the Princess 
Jeanne ; ‘‘ besides, other means may be employed—bribery is often sue- 
cessfal when force is hopeless.” 

“‘In the Temple, lady, I fear me all such means are unavailing.” 

“Thou art not wont, sir squire, to see any obstacle to thy mistress’s 

leasure,” observed the Princess Jeanne, with a curling lip. 

‘Go, Philip—go—consult thy brother,” said the Queen of Navarre— 
‘see what can be done in this matter—bring us what intelligence thou 
canst. Discover, if it be possible, for what offence the Prior of Mont+ 
faucon is in durance, and lose not a moment in letting us know when he 
is likely to be released from his prison.” 

Philip d’Aulnoy bowed and withdrew, leaving the three princesses by 
so much the happier than he found them, that they had something now 
to think about and to look forward to, which was likely to keep their 
minds occupied for some time to come. 


XXYV. 


“ NicHo.as, will. no: entreaties prevail upon you to, abandom your 
rpose?” said Pernelle, timidly, one evening, after her mother-in-law 
exhausted her eloquence in vain endeavours to dissuade her son from 

his last visit, as he declared it to be, to the Temple. “ I:know not why, 
sae have misgivings—I would give much to keep you:at hometo- 
mght.”’ 
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“Dear Pernelle, I have promised to go and 1 must keep my word— 
the grand projection will now be tried for the first time, and I am bound 
to guide the operation ; after having won so much of their money, it is 
but fair to repay them in kind.”’ 

“ Why will they not do without you?” said Pernelle. 

“They cannot, Pernelle. Canches has no knowledge whatever of 
chemical processes—in good sooth they cannot do without me.” 

“And why should you care how they prosper?” inquired Dame 
Flamel, sharply. 

‘“ Let us not argue that point over and over again,” answered the 
scrivener. ‘‘ If I were to explain a hundred times over the deep interest 
that draws me this night to the Temple with such irresistible force, you 
could not understand me ; but when I repeat that I now yield to impulses 
of this nature for the last time, I think you should be satisfied.” 

So saying, Nicholas took his departure ; and Dame Flamel shook her 
head angrily after him as he went, muttering something about stubborn- 
ness meeting its due reward, and something less audible about wives who 
knew, and wives who did not know, how to guide their husbands; and 
about the time of her own felicity, and how much the better friend and 
adviser she had been to her good man than Pernelle was likely to prove 
to hers; to all which observations Pernelle, as usual, objected little or 
nothing, simply remarking that, having obtained Nicholas’ promise that 
this should be his last delinquency of that nature, something important 
was obtained. But although she made strenuous efforts to shake off the 
gloom gathering in her own mind, she was far from feeling the composure 
she assumed. 

Meanwhile Nicholas as vainly endeavoured to drive away some few 
unpleasant qualms by indulging in those golden dreams wherein, since 
Canches’ deception had rekindled his ardour, mainly consisted his felicity. 
It had been agreed between them that the Jew should meet him on the 
road ; but arriving within a short distance of the Temple without seeing 
him, Nicholas began to fear having tarried too long by the way, and was 
about to double his pace, when a tall, powerful figure, completely enve- 
loped in a rider’s cloak, stepped across the path, and remained there in 
such a manner as to preclude further advance. Not a little alarmed at 
this sudden interruption, Nicholas stood still, quietly awaiting an expla- 
nation. 

“ You are Nicholas Flamel, the scrivener?” demanded the stranger in 
an abrupt tone, which did not fall on the young man’s ear for the first 
time ; but whilst answering in the affirmative, he made fruitless endea- 
vours to remember when or where he had last heard it. Perhaps the 
slightest glimpse of the countenance would have assisted his efforts, but 
this the closely drawn hood effectually precluded. 

“You are late,” continued his mysterious interlocutor. “ The Jew 
is already there—why do you not hasten forward? Are you not afraid 
lest the great work should be accomplished without you ?”’ 

Nicholas started at this allusion to his momentous secret; but a little 
reflection suggested to him the probability of the stranger being one of 
the Templars recently initiated, and much of his timidity and hesitation 
gave way before a supposition so plausible. He was confirmed in this 
view of the case when the knight observed: 

“ Being both of us laggards, we will proceed together with what 
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haste we may; and you can inform me as we go what chance there is of 
this same adventure coming to a happy issue.” 

Nicholas, perceiving that the stranger was acquainted with every cir- 
cumstance connected with that night’s work, laying aside caution where 
it was so clearly useless, entered into details with a spirit that ought to 
have satisfied the most inquiring mind. The conversation was so far 
agreeable to both that it bore reference to a subject in which their in- 
terests seemed equally lively; nor did Nicholas pause in his discourse 
until their near approach to the Temple rendered silence necessary. 

The manner of his companion continued so assured that no doubt 
crossed Nicholas’ mind but that the way was familiar to him as to him- 
self; and if he gave the password at the postern, he only thought to spare 
the knight the trouble, who seemed engaged the whilst in scanning 
some distant object. The wicket being passed, they were crossing a 
small outer court, when Nicholas stopped suddenly, and took a cautious 
survey of the premises. 

** How now !” exclaimed the knight, impatiently. “ Why gaze thus 
timidly around, instead of proceeding at once to the tower?” 

“ TI thought I saw a figure lurking in the shade of the opposite wall,” 
said Nicholas, hesitatingly. “It is not the first time that I have ima- 
gined myself watched.” 

“ Well,” said the knight, “ your best plan is to advance, and see who 
takes so much trouble about you—some low fellow, perhaps—a chance 
loiterer hereabout on an avocation of his own.” 

“To be sure these outbuildings are appropriated to the masons and 
gardeners,’ replied Nicholas, thoughtfully; “in general they are de- 
serted at this hour. I cannot conceive why they should be otherwise 
to-night.” 

“ Or,” continued the knight, “it may be one of those who expect 
you. But see, the postern is closed; it is now too late to think of re- 
treating.” 

“There is some one going to the tower!” exclaimed Nicholas, with 
increasing alarm. 

“Thither will I too, then,” said the knight; ‘‘and you may refresh 
yourself by staring at the object of your anxiety for another hour or so, 
an you please, but it shall not be in my company.” 

So saying, he moved off in the direction the man had taken, whose 
sombre habiliments did not admit of his being easily distinguished 
through the gloom. Scarcely could the knight trace his course, so as to 
discover and ascend the flight of rude stone steps already noticed, leading 
to the battlements of the outer wall, when he perceived him moving 
quickly towards the tower, at its extremity, where he suddenly vanished. 
Still following, the knight came upon a fragment of masonry projectin 
from the tower, in which was a small door that had been left ajar; and, 
agp. it open, entered a vaulted, dark passage, so low and narrow 
1e could barely wedge in his powerful frame in a stooping posture. 
Embarrassed with the folds of his cloak, and touching the walls with his 
shoulders, he made his way with difficulty; and it required an effort to 
overcome the sense of suffocation which began to oppress him. The 
passage terminated abruptly against a solid wall, which the knight ‘be- 
came convinced, after a careful examination with his hands, formed a 
complete bar to further progress. He was about to retrace his steps, 
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when the sound of voices: immediately overhead arrested his attention. 
It was too distinct to admit of the belief that the speakers were separated 
from him by the stone-vaulted roof of the passage ; and bending on one 
knee, and groping about the ceiling, he discovered a trap-door, which in 
the dense darkness would have eseaped him. 

For some time the knight listened intently, but the sounds growing 
fainter, as though the persons gradually receded from the spot, he 
raised the trap-door cautiously, and as cautiously thrusting his head 
through the opening, took a survey of the apartment above him. It was 
a small closet evidently constructed in the thickness of the wall, and par- 
tially lighted by the blaze of torches in an adjoining chamber, large and 
circular, into which the knight in vain endeavoured to peer; some object 
like a lofty altar, with its back turned towards him, interposing and 
forming an effectual screen to what it might contain. That it con- 
tained a large party of men, however, an animated discussion sufficiently 
attested. The name of Nicholas Flamel, several times repeated, seemed 
to increase the knight’s curiosity ; for, gliding noiselessly upwards, and 
placing his foot firmly on the open trap-door that the means of retreat 
might not be easily cut off, he continued his investigation at more con- 
venience than heretofore. 

As he now stood in the shade of the strange-looking object before 
him, he perceived that its back was fitted with shelves; on one of which, 
amidst heterogeneous lumber, lay a piece of ore so minute as to have 
escaped a more casual glance; but his eye seemed almost guided towards 
it by preseience, so keen was the look that detected it among the rub- 
bish. The hand, no less rapid than the eye, was instinctively thrust 
forth, and, seizing the tiny piece of mammon, the knight deposited it in 
his breast. 

*“* Why tarries the scrivener thus long ?”’ exclaimed one of the speakers 
on the other side the sereen. 

“ Please, your honours, he is near at hand; I am confident he will not 
fail us,” replied the timid voice of Canches. 

‘He must then be near at hand, as thou sayest,” exclaimed another, 
‘“‘or thou shalt even do without him. The hour indicated by the stars 
will not wait, I trow, for Jew or Gentile.” 

“The churl may have some purpose of his own in absenting himself,” 
observed a third. 

“T have entertained suspicions as to the honesty of both thee and thy 
companion, Master Canches,’’ said a fourth; “and by Bafomet, they 
had better not be confirmed by this night’s: event; or thou’lt find thou 
hast _ thy head into the lion’s jaw !” 

“1 know it; my good lords—lI know it; but I stake my soul on the 
adventure, and therefore have no fear in risking my poor body; all we 
want is alittle, a very little patience. The serivener would be loath to 
lose so glorious an opportunity of witnessing the great work brought to 
perfection:::in a few minutes he will be here.” 

Canches’ manner was so confident, that it imposed even upon his most 
suspicious and eager pupils. A short time'now elapsed in silence, which 
appeared interminable to the unseen listener: But the impatience of the 
‘Templars, increased x! the delay, soon: broke out’ afresh, and at last rose 


to such a pitch that all the Jew’s honeyed words could not soften their 
humour, . 
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‘“‘ What want we of the scrivener !” they exclaimed, tumultuously. “ If 
thou art a true man thou canst do as well as he—if thou art not, thou de- 
servest death !” 

“The concoction has been brewing these last forty days,” said Masva- 
liers—“ forty days has the philosophical egg been hatching; and by Ba- 
fomet, either the young cock shall creep out to-night and prove the re- 
gular thing, or thou and thy partner shall smart for your lies !” 

“We have not lied, noble knight—we have said nothing but what is 
most true, if you have but patience to abide the proof.” 

‘In God’s name let it come, then!” exclaimed Masvaliers. “Thou 
hast nothing to do but to uncover the pots and uncork the phials—an we 
find the gold thou shalt not depart hence without thy promised reward— 
au we find nothing——” 

“ At any rate,” interrupted one of the knights, ‘“‘ 1 hope we shall find 
the twenty-one marks of fine silver which I foolishly permitted yon churl 
of a scrivener to bottle up.” 

“‘ Nay,” said a more pacifically disposed votary, “I believe the seri- 
vener, from my heart, to bea good youth; he would not have pledged 
himself so solemnly to a falsehood.” 

“1, too, have my hopes,” observed another; “‘and hark in your ear, 
Fravaux—TI have made a vow to the ‘ miraculous head’ you wot of—what 
say you? was it not well imagined?” | 

“Strange that I should not have thought of it,’”’ replied Fravaux ; 
‘“‘ however, we are brothers, and the success of one is the success of all.” 

These words, though spoken in a low tone, seemed to have reached 
the stranger’s ears. Had he been visible, a peculiar expression might 
have been observed in his countenance as he peered round the cumbrous 
machine before him and endeavoured to obtain a sight of the speakers. 

** My good knights, one little minute more,” was the burden of every 
anxious phrase that now escaped the Jew’s lips. ‘‘ Not that I cannot ae- 
complish the great mystery without Nicholas Flamel; but I promised him 
he should witness, nay, co-operate in the work and share the rewards. It 
were a breach of faith to deal otherwise by him.” 

“And thinkest thou we will wait thy companion’s leisure ?” said 
Jaques de Troyes, impatiently ; “‘ why is not the hound here to look after 
his own bones?” 

“To the work without more ado—there strikes the eleventh hour— 
all must be over before midnight mass. Ah! at merry Montfaucon little 
thought we about mass or matins as we sat by the rich wine-flasks and 
bade the midnight hour fly with roaring songs and gallant toasts! The 
poor prior made a merry house of it. Where is he now ?—but: it boots 
not indulging in vain regrets. Come, old man—to the work—to the work.” 

‘Canches, followed by a youth, who served as his attendant, now neared 
the spot where the stranger stood, without, however, passing behind: mto 
the recess, and spoke in a rapid whisper. 

‘* What on earth is become of the dolt? Rizpah, we must manage 
this matter as we best may without him—peradventure we shall make 
cheaper work of these fools for his keen eye not being upon us.” 

“ True, grandfather,” a soft voice replied; “but all will depend on 
your coolness. My own part is nothing, but yours may—nay, must be 
difficult. However, I dread not that so much as the presumable cause of 
the youth’s absence—what can possibly detain him?” 
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‘That too puzzles me sorely,”’ replied Canches, in an anxious tone. 

*‘ Shall I go once more to the postern ?” 

“ Alas! we have no time to look after him now—thou hast brought 
the gold, hast thou not ?” 

“‘T have,” was the reply. 

“Then we must tamper with these hot spirits no longer. Go, provide 
thyself.” 

The slight form of the old man’s assumed attendant now glided behind 
the screen. No sooner did her eyes light upon the stranger, than a ery 
had well-nigh escaped her; but at a warning gesture from the knight 
it died away on her lips in a low murmur, and instantly recovering her- 
self, she turned to the shelves, seeking everywhere for the piece of gold 
she had herself placed there. On not finding it her anxiety was extreme ; 
but though conscious of her distress, which increased with every second, 
and aware, doubtless, of its cause, the stranger seemed in no degree 
moved by it, continuing to watch the maiden’s movements with the 
greatest unconcern. Once or twice she looked at him as though a sus- 
picion of the truth flashed across her mind; then again she seemed to 
repulse the thought as soon as formed. 

‘‘Rizpah,” said the old man, with an anxious voice from the other side 
the barrier—“ hasten, child—hasten, I pray thee.” 

The maiden with a swift step glided by the stranger; and passing 
round to the old man, whispered, but not in so low a tone but that every 
word, as she probably intended it should be, was audible behind the screen, 
‘The piece of gold is gone—I can find it nowhere !” 

“Tush! girl—speak not thus to frighten a poor old man; thou canst 
not have looked well for it—seek again.” 

‘Nay, grandfather, it is not there.” 

** What dost thou mean, Rizpah ? and what will become of us if thou 
speaketh the truth? and Flamel not here! My very blood runs cold to 
think of it! Child—child—how canst thou trifle with such a risk! 
Daniel in the lion’s den was nothing to this! And why makest thou such 
strange signs to me, child ?” continued the old man; ‘an thou goest on 
so thou wilt attract attention; more than one eye is upon us as it is ; 
nay, nay, speak not our mother tongue to me—there be those present in 
whose ears it is an abomination. I cannot think what ails thee! God 
knows, I am unhappy enough just now, and do not want my attention to 
be distracted. Go, seek again; the people are clamorous, and something 
must be done.” 

Again the maiden disappeared behind the altar, and sought, with 
trembling hand, above—below—everywhere, for the all-important object, 
the pallor of her cheek sufficiently denoting her terror. 

“The eleventh hour has struck !” exclaimed several impatient voices. 
“The time is come! Begin thine incantations, old man, for our patience 
will hold out no longer.” 

«« By the eleven thousand virgins our own calendar has admitted, and all 
the houris to boot!” cried Jaques de Troyes, ‘‘an thou makest us lose 
the hour I will hold thee for a false, traitorous knave, and treat thee 
accordingly! Here are all the things required—or rather all the ingre- 
dients thou madest us pay for—lighted candles and all. That goblin 
attendant of thine—a spzite of fairy land, I make no doubt—has arranged 
everything to thy hand.” 
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Canches was now obviously bent on adopting the only course which 
remained, namely, to gain as much time as he could for the possible 
arrival of Nicholas Flamel, and yet so contriving to amuse the minds of 
his auditors that they might be induced to wait patiently. A glance at 
Rizpah, as she reappeared from behind the screen, showing him how 
fruitless had been her search, he began : 

‘The moon must be propitiated, as well as the sign of her exaltation. 
She is to-night in her fourth mansion, the eye or head of Taurus- 
Aldelamen, as it is termed by the sages of Arabia. Asmodel and Azariel, 
her spirits for good and for evil under the domination of that mansion, 
her own immediate good spirit at all times and all seasons the divine 
Gabriel, and the spirits that control the day and hour—all these must be 
propitiated by the perfumes and offerings that are dear to them.” 

“Heathen abominations!” exclaimed a deep voice from among the 
group of Templars who now encircled the Jew, causing the latter to stop 
suddenly in his discourse, and to peer into the countenances around him 
with an ill-assured air. 

**Since poor Flexian’s incarceration D’Aulnoy is become insupport- 
able!’ exclaimed Masvaliers. ‘ We told you we would hear naught of 
timid scruples to-night, and if we choose to make an offering to the 
Mysterious Head, or any other divinity which may suit us for the nonce, 
we will not be baulked. You received fair warning. If such was not 
your humour, why come among us? Go on, old man—make thine 
incantations after thine own fashion, and fear not.” 

Encouraged by Masvalier’s interposition, Canches continued, with a 
dictatorial manner : 

“The sun, too, must be favourable, if we would be participators in the 
great and important mystery which chiefly emanates from him. Aza- 
grontifa, my page, have we got the cat’s eyes—the hyssop—the frog’s 
head reduced to powder—the seed of white poppy—the frankincense, 
camphor, aloes, and amber, which the moon loveth? And hast thou the 
saffron and the odorous wood of India, wherewith to make offerings to 
the sun, and perfume our work, that it may find favour and approval 
with those spirits of the stars which can alone ensure success ?” 

Being answered in the affirmative, he approached the singular altar he 
had himself erected, and exhausted a few more minutes in sundry prepara- 
tions. A deep silence now pervaded the apartment, the attention of all 
being evidently on the strain, as Canches, having completed his arrange- 
ments, began his incantations in a low monotonous chant, and heated 
perfumes slowly thickened the air. In the midst of many unintelligible 
words some few incoherent expressions escaped in the vulgar tongue, 
such as were likely to enhance the awfulness of his proceedings in the 
eyes of his superstitious auditors. 

“ Oh, thou glorious Phoebe !—chaste Diana !—Hecate, triple goddess, 
wanderer of the night—silver-haired Lucina, lady of the silver lamp, 
chariot of light pour down thy mystic influence! And _ thou, a 
Phoebus ” 

“ Hold!” cried the voice that had before interrupted the Jew—*“ this 
is downright sacrilege! We pray not otherwise to the Holy Virgin! 
Will you, messires, who wear the Cross, hear unknown and Pagan gods 
implored in words almost consecrated ?” 

‘Tush, Almeric!” said Jaques de Troyes. “It is not the first time 
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that the devil’s mass is celebrated in the Temple, nor will it probably be 
the last.” 

“This impiety shall proceed no further,” said a stalwart youth, ad- 
vancing upon Canches, evidently with hostile intentions ; but Masvaliers 
interposed. 

“ Be pacified, Taillefer, and harm not the old man. He has our word 
for his safety, and recompense if he perform well and truly his part of 
the contract ; it were unfair to prevent him, by objecting to his method 
of doing it.” 

“We bargained not for sacrilegious discourse,” replied Taillefer ; 
“and I tell thee, Masvaliers, I will not suffer it to proceed.” 

“Nor will I,” exclaimed another youth, in an angry tone; “and I 
declare all those who countenance it with their presence to be false 
brothers.” 

“Tush, De Noailles,” put in Fravaux, appeasingly; “this is mere 
white magic—quite innocent, as you must be aware.” 

“T care not—then let him word it differently. I am quite willing to 
assist in turning cabbage-stalks and horse-dung into gold, if that be all ; 
but for no consideration will I put up with this Pagan idolatry—it is an 
insult to all who wear the Cross.” 

‘‘ Then go from us, craven spirit !” said Narsac, with a sneer. 

“That will I,” replied De Noailles, moving towards the recess, “ nor 
wait thy leave. Who is with me?” 

“‘J—and I,” said Almeric, and a few more following in the same 
direction. 

“Come, come, brothers, this will not do,” said Fravaux, springing for- 
ward and detaining De Noailles with a strong grasp, for he perceived at 
a glance that the example would be contagious. “ Let us not lose this, 
our only chance, for which we have so long waited, through over-nice 
scruples. Let the old man do his work as he best cana—remember, he is 
but a benighted Jew! And thou, dog !” he continued, turning fiercely 
to Canches, ‘proceed with thy task; but take heed, for I swear to thee, 
if our ears be again polluted with aught sacrilegious, I will tear thy 
tongue out of thy heathen throat !” 

The knights being somewhat appeased by this declaration, Canches 
resumed his incantations, taking care to do so in an unknown tongue, 
whilst the most profound silence reigned in the chamber, only broken in 
by his low tremulous voice. But his offerings to the sun, moon, and 
stars, and even his artifices to prolong these preliminaries in order to 
afford the scrivener time to arrive, at last came to an end; and the 
spherical powers having been thus propitiated at the hour when they 
were supposed to be most influential, no further excuse for delaying the 
great work remained to the artful Jew, so he was obliged to proceed to 
the most thorny part of his task—the practical. 

“Here,” said he, “we have the divine sulphur, the father of all 
metals, and quicksilver, their mother, wedded in the mysterious glass egg.” 

** Ay,” said Masvaliers, “there they have lain for the last forty days, 
and by the lady moon it is time they were hatched—so break the shell 
at once. 

“And,” said Hughes de Fravaux, “here are the bottles which have 
stood in the rays of the moon to distil the mighty vinegar—if the mys- 
terious stone or powder come not forth from the alambic——” 
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“‘ Patience, noble knights and gentle lords, patience, I pray you—all 
in good time,” said the Jew, imploringly. ‘“ Whilst the fire is progress- 
ing with a warmer glow I will pass on my triumphal habit.” 

“Don it, then, quickly, for time presses,” cried many voices at 
once. 

Had not their eager passions impaired their perspicacity, the Templars 
must have been struck with the terror impressed on every line of the 
impostor’s countenance. His face was ashy pale—his teeth chattered 
audibly—his hands and knees shook, and his looks were bewildered. It is 
even doubtful, from the furtive glance he shot around as he prepared to 
pass behind the screen, if he did not meditate a timely escape. 

With noiseless footfall, and form as gliding as a shadow, Rizpah 
sprang past her grandfather as he was about to turn the angle, and stood 
with uplifted finger and warning eye between him and the stranger. 
Well was it that she did so ; for the start of surprise at sight of the un- 
expected apparition, which cut off his only chance of retreat, was all but 
accompanied by a loud ery. As he et on the knight, and seemed at 
last to recognise him, dread still more abject than that which had before 
possessed him stole over the old man; and, as though what he beheld 
were too impossible for belief, he passed his trembling hand over his eyes 
and again riveted them on the stranger with an expression of unfeigned 
awe, whilst he stood not unlike an affrighted courser shivering before the 
object of his alarm. 

But at a sign from the stranger he seemed, all at once, to comprehend 
how much depended on his self-control. Without exchanging even a 
whisper with his sprite-like attendant, or any other token of intelligence 
but such as might be conveyed by the eyes, he proceeded to invest him- 
self with a large orange-coloured robe with ample folds, and broad purple 
belt broidered with the zodiacal signs, then put on a cap shaped like those 
worn by the students of the day, but of the same glaring colour as his 
robe, trimmed with fur and ornamented with a few curious medals. As 
his grandchild helped him to one article after another, the Jew, from 
time to time, with stealthy glances, wistfully questioned the expressive 
features of the knight. But even this short interval of admissible delay 
could not be protracted ; and with beating heart and anxious counte- 
nance Canches again passed into the larger chamber, where, owing per- 
haps to his mystical trappings, he was received with more forbearance 
than heretofore. 

“ By Bafomet !” exclaimed Fravaux, “this is what I call a true magi- 
cian, such as we see in the East—none of your half clerical-lookin 
wizards,—no—this is the man for our money—Nicholas Flamel is but a 
drudge compared to him.” 

“JT don’t like the figures on that belt of his,” whispered a youth, 
nervously, to one of his comrades; “they look dangerous. ‘That craw- 
fish, especially, inspires me with great suspicion.” 

‘“¢ Pshaw!” was the sharp reply ; “some of us wear talismans, obtained 
at great cost from the East, far more strange than yon baldric, and never 
Christian token brought such a luck—but hush !—now comes the crisis 
—he is about to uncover the pot.” 

The moment was of breathless interest ; every tongue was silent, and 
every eye was fixed upon the crucible. Still Canches held back and 
whispered in Rizpah’s ear: 
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“Whatever betide me, bide by the trap-door—peradventure thou 
mayst escape.” 

“If harm befal thee I will not attempt it,” replied the girl, firmly. 

“ Hush !—hush, Rizpah!—thou must obey—bide by the king, I tell 
thee—perchance he may save us both.” 

At that name, which had ever a spell-like effect upon her, Rizpah, 
with faltering step, returned to the recess, and stood side by side with 
the august stranger, whose real character she had detected at the very 
first glance. 

Canches now essayed a last effort to gain time. 

“‘ One more invocation,” he said—“ one more, noble knights—see you 
not yonder star glittering through those high apertures ?” 

This appeal to the credulity of those times was so exciting that, heed- 
less of all danger, the king himself leant forward to obtain a better view 
of the interior of the room; but so engrossed were the Templars with 
the Jew, that he escaped detection. 

The scene was, indeed, sufficiently fantastic, if not impressive. The 
hangings on the circular wall—a rich Eastern tissue of crimson in- 
terwoven with golden flowers and fruits, showing to advantage in the 
light of a large lamp suspended from the ceiling—the peculiar form of 
which betrayed a no less foreign origin—the purple drapery of the screen, 
the brilliant trappings of the adept, and, above all, the vigorous forms of 
the young Templars in their simple druidical tunics, formed a picture 
grateful to the taste of that day. 

* Oh!” said Canches, raising both his hands towards the star. “ Aid 
me, ye rulers of metals! Saturnus, thou leaden one, whose colour is lent 
to the beginning—Mars, thou fiery one! that heatest and moltest—Oh, 
Venus! thou coppery one—and Moon—oh, Moon !” 

Here—the stern looks of the Templars making him conscious that he 
was treading forbidden ground—his powers of imagination forsook him— 
large drops of perspiration stood on his brow—he cast one more despair- 
ing glance about him, then his trembling hands fell on the lid of the 
alambic. 

“Now !” burst from the Templars as from one man—* now !” 

The mysterious shell was broken —but, alas! for the golden egg! 
thick, muddy, metallic substance, black as pitch, with fetid emanations 
which surpassed those of any known substance, was all the great mystery 
had to reveal! Not even'the stout hearts of the Templars could resist 
the pungent qualities of this divine essence—they fell back to a man, 
uttering curses and exclamations of very justifiable disgust. 

‘* By the mother that bare me! methinks the hell-hound has dared to 
water this golden fruit with as vile a muck as though he had meant to 
serve it up to some Pagan infidel like himself, instead of Christian knights,” 
shouted Henri de Buren. 

“By Bafomet!” exclaimed Fravaux, “ we'll pour the stinking brew 
down his throat, all bubbling and hissing as it is; and as for gold, I 
doubt not we'll find as much in his bowels as in yonder filth!” 

“ Ay, down with him !—death to the Saracen hound!—rip open the 
infidel!” shouted a chorus of furious voices—‘‘ no quarter to the dog !”’ 

“For the Virgin’s sake, messires,” entreated in shrill accents the poor 
Jew, “ grant me yet alittle moment—the bottles have not been assayed— 
one last trial, gentle knights.” 
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“Then, by my fay, it shall be thy last!” exclaimed Masvaliers, fiercely 
advancing towards him. ‘Have I not sunk twelve silver marks, fair as 
ever were molten, into yon cursed bottles? But I promise thee I will 
make little scruple in cutting short devilries such as thine!” and impa- 
tient of the Jew’s tardy movements, the young Templar snatched a phial 
from his hand, and shivering its neck with the hilt of his sword, slowly 
poured forth a black, pitchy liquid, similar to that which had been found 
in the crucible, no appearance whatever of silver being visible to the 
vulgar eye upon its inky surface, and the stench being, if possible, more 
horrible than the former. But the scene that ensued was of such riotous 
confusion as to deaden every sense save that of hearing: the oaths and 
vociferations of the Templars—the cries of the terrified Jew—the crash- 
ing of the brittle instruments of deceit, and the rattling of swords spring- 
ing from their scabbards, mingled in almost deafening discord. 

“It is not I—not I!” shrieked Canches; “ Nicholas Flamel is the 
cause of this—in mercy spare me, noble knights !” 

But he might as well have endeavoured to still a tempest. The young 
knights rushed upon him; and whilst some, in spite of his struggles, 
held him down, others prepared to pour the stinking, boiling fluid down 
his throat. 

Until that moment the king had, as we have seen, been a passive 
though not an uninterested spectator of what was going forward. His 
= had flashed with eagerness when the hopes of the youths seemed 
about to be realised—he had smiled with scorn at their disappointment ; 
but never once had he encountered the pleading humble looks of the 
agitated girl at his side. Now, however, rendered bold by the very 
excess of her fears, Rizpah dared to lay her hand on his cloak ; and the 
gentle summons, being unheeded, it was more eagerly repeated. The 
king started ; and on looking round perceived her prostrate figure clasp- 
ing his knees, and her eyes fixed in passionate entreaty upon him. 
Either touched by that mute appeal when a less reserved form of suppli- 
cation might have changed the whole tenor of the scene, and the Jew, 
perchance, have effected his escape in the fresh confusion that would 
have ensued upon the discovery of his presence, or moved by a chivalric 
impulse at the sight of one beset by so many, Philip, unmindful of his 
own critical situation, laid his hand on the hilt of his sword, and was 
about to rush into the chamber, when his onward movement was checked 
and the tumult arrested by one and the same cause. 

The deep-toned bells of the Temple, tolling for midnight mass, sent 
forth their solemn summons far and wide, and reached even the ears of 
the infuriated assailants of the poor Jew ; at the same instant several 
fréres servans darted into the chamber to say that Jaques Molay was on 
his way to the chapel, accompanied by the elders of the Order. A 
general revulsion of feeling took place. Some were eager to purify 
themselves at the altar from that night’s profanation; others feared lest 
their tardiness should excite suspicion ; and though the more ferocious 
were bent on despatching their victim ere they joined the rest, in the 
hurry of the moment Canches succeeded in getting behind the screen, 
overthrowing it in his trepidation—a lucky chance, which afforded him 
and those betwixt whom and the enraged knights it formed a temporary 
barrier, ample time to descend the trap-door, which Canches took care to 
bolt behind them. 
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DIARY ROUND MONT BLANC. 


In the month of August, in the present year, we left the village of 
Chamouni for an excursion round that ‘“ monarch of mountains,” Mont 
Blanc. Our party consisted of two gentlemen on foot, myself on one 
mule, and a second to carry our luggage, under the escort of one of the 
experienced guides of that valley. And here let me exclaim against the 
present foolish rule, that every guide, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
is to be employed in his turr, so that there is no inducement for a man 
to have a superior character, or to endeavour to make himself better 
qualified than his companions, as every traveller must take the one 
allotted to him. The previous night the rain had fallen in torrents, and 
it was not until ten o'clock that we were enabled to leave the Hotel 
de Londres. On quitting the village, our party was joined by a young 
man anxious to be enrolled in the corps of guides, for which to become 
qualified it is necessary to obtain a certificate of having made the 
circuit of Mont Blane, as well as visiting the principal points of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood. To obtain this he had requested per- 
mission to accompany us on our trip, which of course we granted. Our 
way for the first hour was along the high road to Geneva, passing on 
our left the beautiful glaciers of Bossons and Taconnaz. At the village 
of Ouches the main road turned abruptly to the right, while our path lay 
direct across the mountains, and at times winding round the edge of a 
precipice, affording very insecure footing for the mules, brought us in 
about two hours to the summit of the Col de Vosa. Here we were 
pleased to find a house open during the summer months for the recep- 
tion of travellers, where wine, bread, and eggs can be procured. After 
a rest of an hour, and refreshing ourselves and mules, we proceeded down 
the hill through a dense forest of fir-trees, catching occasional glimpses 
of the beautiful glacier of Bionassai and the valley of Montjoie. The 
road conducted us to the foot of the glacier, and after a charming ride of 
four or five hours, we arrived at the village of Contamines, where we 
proposed to pass the night. On our arrival we met a party of English, 
who were returning from Courmayeur, after having passed the Col de 
Giant, the highest and most difficult of all the Alpine passes (leading from 
Chamouni across the Mer de Glace to Courmayeur), it requiring sixteen 
hours’ arduous and incessant walking over ice and snow, in the most 
favourable seasons, to accomplish it. This village contains two decent 
inns, in one of which we had secured three bedrooms. We were just 
seated at supper, when the rain descended in torrents, and shortly after 
arrived a party of French, consisting of two ladies and four gentlemen, 
wet to the skin. Under these circumstances my companions resigued 
one of their rooms to the ladies, and the gentlemen were glad on our 
leaving the salle-a-manger to quarter themselves there for the remainder 
of the night. We found also another party of Germans, a lady and two 
gentlemen, who were travelling in the same route as ourselves, had 
arrived at the other hotel. On payment of the bill we found by the 
charge made for bougies that this retired village was not altogether 
free from the exactions inflicted by Swiss hotel-keepers. ‘The morning 
was delightful after the rain, and at about half-past six I was on 
horse and after ascending a steep and ed road, partly paved 
(probably an old Roman road), and eater ae waterfall of Nant 
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Bourrant, we arrived at the chalets bearing that name. Here there are 
beds, and what appears to be tolerable accommodation for those who like 
to make a long day from Chamouni. The Col de Bonhomme, over 
which our way led, is perhaps the wildest and most difficult mule path 
in Switzerland. After leaving Nant Bourrant, in about two hours we 
crossed what is called the Plaine des Dames, where the story is told of 
a lady and her suite being lost in a storm, the period of which our guide 
fixed, with probably as mue!: truth as most of his class, during the French 
revolution. But certain it is, there is already a considerable heap of 
stones to mark some event, and to which every traveller is requested to 
add one. Shortly after, the mules slid rather than walked over several 
patches of snow, and our course was only to be distinguished by crosses set 
upon the most visible projections of the rocks. It was on the wildest part 
of our day’s journey, in the midst of a thir < mist, that we overtook an 
unfortunate lame traveller, who could with difficulty walk. I could arrive 
at nothing satisfactory as to his appearance there, and should have cer- 
tainly concluded his residence was situated in the pass had he not 
descended in the course of the evening, a few hours after ourselves, at 
the village where we stopped. 

Here two Englishmen lost their lives in 1830, being overtaken by a 
storm after fatiguing walks in the snow. ‘Their guide only escaped 
by taking shelter behind a rock until the hurricane had passed. At 
the summit of this pass a path branches off to the left, over the Col de 
Fours, and considerably shortens the road to the Col de la Seigne. The 
other path, which leads by Chapui, is longer, but more easily traversed, 
and conducts, after a rather rapid descent down a ravine over a great 
expanse of grass-land, to the village of that name. We fortunately had 
taken the precaution to despatch our embryo guide to secure us beds in 
the village. Messengers from the party who were behind us passed us 
upon the same errand, but not until it was too late ; and great was their 
chagrin at arriving to find us in indisputable possession of the best 
auberge, rejoicing in the name of the Hotel des Voyageurs. I must say, 
inwardly, | felt a little satisfaction at their being outwitted, in conse- 
quence of their omission of ordinary civility after our resigning a room 
for their accommodation the previous night. This village is inhabited 
only four months in the year, and being surrounded by high and gloomy 
mountains, is one of the most triste that can be imagined. We found here 
the accommodations better than one would be led to expect, and the 
people anxious in every way to please us. 

After another night of wet, two hours and a half brought us to the 
chalet of Mottet, at the foot of the pass of the Col de la Seigne, where 
beer and meat can be obtained, and where the payment demanded ap- 
pears to be estimated, not in proportion to the value given, but to the 
chance of what can be got. 

This pass is by no means difficult, and the ground is covered with ver- 
dure almost to the summit of the mountain. The view that bursts upon 
you from the Italian side of the mountain is one of the most magnificent 
that can be conceived; at one’s foot lies the Allée Blanche, intercepted 
by its numerous glaciers. ‘Towering on the left is the majestic chain of 
the Mont Blane range, while on the right runs a chain of mountains 
which presents the appearance of a series of terraces raised one above the 
other, and in the far distance can be traced the Val de Ferét. The descent 
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from the Col was, for the first half hour, over surfaces of snow, we then 
traversed pasture mixed with rocks, and after leaving on our left the 
dreary and desolate Lake Courbal, the road led us over the morrain 
of an ancient glacier ; in about an hour we reached the fertile and plea- 
sant Valley of Veni, where we were agreeably surprised by the sight of 
beautiful meadows surrounded by fences, and cultivated by peasants in 
the gay colours of the inhabitants of the Val d’Aosta. There is a 
marked contrast in the personal appearance and health of the peasants 
in the upper part of this valley compared with the inhabitants below 
Courmayeur. A chalet, with a gate at the doorway to keep out pigs and 
chickens, exhibiting the sign of the Cantine della Vozlaglia, offers eggs, 
wine, and bread, to refresh the hungry traveller ; and a herd-boy who 
supplied us with refreshments, begged the gargon might not be forgotten. 
Here Italy begins with all its glory, with its views and cultivated fields. 
The peasants were all busily engaged in haymaking, and I observed 
many trees stripped of their leaves, which were mixed with the grass as 
provender for the cattle. We soon descended to Courmayeur, and found 
lodgings in the Hotel de l’Ange, which is one of the dirtiest and dearest 
inns I ever entered. 

Courmayeur is a place of some celebrity for its mineral waters, and is 
very much frequented during the four summer months, but in the winter 
the hotels are shut up, and the place is deserted. It lies at the extremity 
of the carriage road up the Val d’Aosta, and the situation is perhaps 
the finest in the Alps, but the dirt, ugliness, and poverty of the inhabit- 
ants deprives one of the pleasure we should otherwise enjoy from its 
natural beauties. The usual route of travellers from Courmayeur to the 
Great St. Bernard, is by the high road to Aosta, but having previously 
travelled that way, we preferred the less-frequented mule path by the 
Col della Serena. The other party choosing the former route, took advan- 
tage of our guide’s knowledge of this pass to send their mules and ser- 
vants with us, so that we formed a party of ten mules and seven drivers. 
We followed the carriage road for the first three miles, through fields 
overflowing with cultivation ; the vine growing on this side of the Alps 
to an altitude not known on the other, and the peasants looking ugly, 
and with a cast of countenance more nearly assimilating to brutes than 
any I ever saw. We then turned off, and after passing through the 
usual stages of mountain climate, we came to some chalets, at the foot of 
the last ascent, where a mountain stream was performing the office of 
dairy-maid, and turning a churn by rude machinery. 

Here a venerable-looking old man, some seventy years of age, offered 
us milk and cheese ; he appeared as if he had never quitted the valley, 
and was the picture of rustic simplicity. While the mules were browsing, 
I endeavoured to obtain some information from him respecting his mode 
of life: when he informed me, that instead of the retirement in which I 
expected he indulged all the year, he went to Turin in the winter, and 
exercised the calling of chimney-sweep to the king. All my romantic 
ideas of pastoral life were put to flight by such an announcement. W hile 
we were thus conversing, this retired and happy valley had become a 
scene of discord between our guides and the peasants, who had descended 
from the mountains, and demanded eight sous a piece for the mules that 
had been clipping the scanty grass for about a quarter of an hour, which 
our guides, being the strongest party, refused to pay. 
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On the other side of the mountain the road rapidly descends until it joins 
the St. Bernard road to Aosta, about a mile from the village of St. Remy. 
Here there is a very comfortable inn, and a most anxious desire to please 
is evinced by its inmates. The Col della Serena is one that is seldom 
passed by travellers; in fact, our guide was the only one of the five that 
had ever been there before, and himself not for ten years. I cannot say 
there is anything peculiar in the scenery to induce travellers to deviate 
from the ordinary route. Aosta is the last village in the Sardinian States, 
and on quitting or entering the country the passport is demanded by the 
authorities. 

A ride of two hours the following morning brought us to the Hospice 
of the Great St. Bernard, which has been so frequently described, and is 
so familiar now to most people through the medium of Albert Smith, 
that I shall merely say we were received with the usual kindness and hos- 
pitality; and after half an hour’s delay we retraced our steps for a mile, 
and passing over the Col de Fenétre, which is several hundred feet higher 
than the Great St. Bernard itself, and on which we met a string of 
horses carrying fuel from a wood on the other side, the property of the 
convent, we entered into the path which leads across the Col de Ferét. 
There are several chalets in this valley where the ordinary mountain 
refreshments can be procured. In one of these we found some peasants 
who had just caught a marmot, an animal becoming now rather rare. 
In appearance it is the colour of a hare, with a brush of a fox, the ears 
of a mouse, and claws formed for burrowing in the ground; it lives 
principally on grass, and in the winter becomes torpid. I gave the 
peasants a few francs for him, and put him in a sack, intending to bring 
him home as a souvenir of my trip. 

Here also I observed a simply constructed stool used by the women 
when engaged in milking, and I should think in large farms might be 
adopted with advantage. It consists of a circular seat, at the bottom of 
which is fixed a single leg with a spike; at the edges a strap and buckle 
are fastened, by which it may be secured round the loins of the person, and 
thus enables them to move about from place to place carrying their seat, at 
the same time leaving the hands disengaged. The latter part of the Col 
de Ferét is rather monotonous, and I was by no means sorry to arrive at 
the comfortable inn at Orsieres, which I can pronounce to be one of 
the cleanest and best in Switzerland. There is a path laid down in 
Keller’s map from this place to Trient, which, if practicable, must be 
considerably shorter than the road round by Martigny. The gentlemen 
proposed to try it, but our guide knew nothing of it, nor could we get 
any decided information respecting it; and, from inquiries we afterwards 
made, I do not think it is a practicable path—at all events for mules. 

We therefore followed the main road until within sight of Bourg Mar- 
tigny, when turning to the left we began the ascent of the Foreclaz 
Mountain, and soon got into the usual track of travellers from the Lake 
of Geneva to Chamouni. At Trient refreshments can be procured; and 
I won the affection of the old woman of the chalet by giving her some 
English pins, needles, and tape from my work-bag: a present of such 
little trifles does more to procure the kind wishes and thanks of the 
country people than ten times their value in money, and at the same time 
gives them an idea of the superiority of our manufactures. 

It was goiug up the hill leading to the Col de Balme that I met a 
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couple walking, a man and woman. The former was in an ordinary city 
costume, with the exception of his hat, which was like his companion’s, 
straw, with a large brim. He had a profusion of white beard, and was 
carrying a small hand-basket, apparently belonging to the woman, while 
she was dressed in anything but travelling costume. They were un- 
attended. While I was attempting to arrive at some conclusion as to 
what nation they belonged, the gentleman, addressing us in French, 
asked, ‘ Quelle distance 4 Martigny?” while the lady seated herself by 
the side of the road, apparently overcome with fatigue. On his learning 
he had good five hours’ walking before him, he turned round and said to 
his companion, in English, “ Come along, my dear ; we’ve five hours yet ; 
we must look sharp.” She got up reluctantly, exclaiming, “ We left 
Chamouni this morning at five o'clock, and have been walking ever 
since. Oh! I am so tired.” I am quite sure the most extraordina 
specimens of the genus Englishmen are to be found out of their own 
country. We got to the Col de Balme in time to witness the most 
magnificent sunset. The two routes by the Téte Noir and Chamouni 
have each, I am aware, their advocates. For a person newly arriving 
in Switzerland, perhaps the Téte Noir would be the best pass to ap- 
proach Chamoun, as the view from the summit of the Col de Balme is so 
incomparably finer than anything in Switzerland, that the traveller may 
be disappointed in other scenery after revelling in the glorious view of 
the Mont Blane range, which presents itself to him from that place. 
Tolerably comfortable sleeping quarters are to be found here, it being 
one of the most frequented paths to Chamouni. 

I should recommend travellers to take the trouble of ascending the 
mound at the back of the house, where the stone which marks the boun- 
daries of Switzerland and Savoy is placed, and gives them a different 
view, and a peep into the valley of the Téte Noir. There is a selection 
here of the usual merchandise of the country; stones and crystals are 
found on the glaciers, particularly the glaciers of Telefre, which are sent 
to Frankfort to be cut, and are sold here as productions of the country. 
Skins of the chamois, and horns of the bucatin, are also among the objects 
for sale. These animals are getting yearly more scarce, and in some 
cantons it is forbidden to kill them. The blood of the bucatin, I was 
told, is a remedy against all chest complaints; and on inquiring at the 
small village apothecary’s of Chamouni, that assertion was confirmed, 
though it was too expensive an article to be kept in so small a place. 
About four hours from here brings the traveller to Chamouni, passing 
close under the glacier of Argentieres, and the Mer de Glace, where we 
arrived after a very pleasant excursion of six days. It is a trip which 
may be done in four or five, and for grandeur of scenery I suppose can~- 
not be surpassed in the whole world. ‘The advantage of making an ex- 
eursion of this kind, and returning to the same place, are, that the heavy 
luggage can be left behind, and there are no jours de retour to be paid 
for guides or mules,—a terrible extortion, which compels the traveller to 
pay full price for the return of mules and guides, when. in all probability 
they are engaged by fresh parties. 

We found the Hotel de Londres perfectly full, and had to shift our 


uarters to the Hotel Royal; nor were we in any way dissatisfied with 
the change. 


























RAILWAY READING. 
WITH A FEW HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. 
By Joun Nave ALLEN. 


Next to “ Our Lady of La Salette,” spirit-rapping, and the Chelsea 
ghost, I take Railway Reading to be beyond all disputation the greatest 
vt of the day. Iam quite aware that the funniest part of a book often 
appens to be its title-page ; for instance, I have many a time seen 
‘“* Poems and Tales for the Woods, the Fields, and the Stream Sides,” 
and could never for the life of me conceive how it was possible for an 
author to be conceited enough to imagine that he could ever find a reader 
so silly as to peruse his book in preference to giving his eyes and thoughts 
to the woods, fields, and stream sides themselves, whilst he was amongst 
them. But never did I suppose it possible for I don’t know how many 
intelligent publishers to commence { can’t say how many libraries, for 
persons to read whilst travelling by railway ! Why, did | not know them 
to be a very sensible body of men, I should have strange thoughts 
about these same publishers, which thoughts would have direct reference 
to Hanwell. If 1 were a Frenchman, say, visiting England for a week 
or two, and possessed of that French aptitude to seize upon the appear- 
ance of appearances and state it as grave fact, I should certainly go home 
and write a large book on the manners and customs of the people of this 
nation, in which book I should not forget to declare that the publishers 
here were going mad, their complaint being a kind of railway mania. 

Railway Reading ! 

Now I do not mean to say one word against the character of the books 
that rank under that head. Very many of them are excellent. But I 
do say, that if those works were read on railroads only, you might as 
well take and light the engine fire with them for the good they would 
do: and I wish to point out a great mistake—good-humouredly. 

There are book-stalls at the principal stations all along the different 
lines. I am very glad of it. Many books are sold at those stalls, I be- 
lieve. Iam very glad ofthat. But did I for a moment think that these 
same books were perused whilst the train was on its way, and then “ laid 
on one side”—by which process many copies of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Milton, &c., are daily consigned to oblivion—I should be very sorry ; for 
what writer would not rather that his book went unread than read badly ? 
And I defy—and this, I beg to say, forms the principal argument of my 
Sed ly defy the most constant of all ‘‘ constant readers” to make either 

ead or tail of even a child’s. primer while in a travelling railway car- 
riage. 
Then what is the reason why persons, who never think of looking at a 
volume of any kind at other times, are found making shilling and. half 
crown literary investments at. the railway stations? It is because such 
persons do so invest. that I rejoice in the establishment of such stalls. 
Whilst walking about. the platform they imagine it to. be the easiest 
thing in the world to devour their mental food when the train is on its 
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road—strange to say, inveterate travellers are apt to be thus deluded— 
but they soon find out their mistake, and put their intellectual banquet 
in their pocket, to be enjoyed, let us hope, by their home fireside. 

Read in a railway carriage indeed! There is only one kind of man in 
the least competent to do so; and he is the very personage not to attempt 
it. I allude to the gentleman who could go to sleep in one—the dor- 
mouse biped who resembles a fat baby so much: only wrap him up well 
outside and stuff him well inside, and he would slumber soundly on a 
slack rope. But as he in all cases prefers sleeping to reading, he fails to 
affect our argument in the least. 

Quite a different man to this was Mr. James Johnson, shopkeeper, 
Tottenham-court-road, London. Buoyant yet grave, lively yet thought- 
ful, he was neither the butterfly nor the grub; yet each at times, and at 
other times a something between the two. But this is neither here nor 
there. I merely wish to give a short specimen of Mr. Johnson’s railway 
reading, and to briefly describe the delectable manner in which he con- 
ducted himself on a journey. 

Mr. James Johnson, then, having kissed Mrs. Johnson, and given his 
man Jackson arbitrary orders to pay the strictest attention to business 
during his master’s absence, hailed a cab at his own door, and in due time 
was, in company with his carpet-bag, deposited sound wind and limb at 
the King’s Cross station. The cabman took his money without either 
insulting Mr. Johnson or grumbling—if I am informed aright, he even 
said ‘* Thank you;”—a porter came and insisted upon carrying the pas- 
senger’s baggage to the carriage, and our friend procured a second-class 
ticket for , and marched forward on to the platform, quite elated by 
the propitious aspect of things. He was not a student. He had been 
known to say that he had never read a book throughout since he left 
school, and that what he had read then he could not now specify. But 
seeing the book-stall, and being reminded of the many, many times he 
had seen the words “ Railway Reading” among advertisements that had 
recently come in his way, “ I shall find my journey long,” he said; “ I 
have a good mind to buy a book to wear away the time.” So walking 
forward, he laid his hands on a book, the first he came at; and the book- 
seller told him its cost was half-a-crown. Mr. Johnson paid that sum 
for it, and then, bearing off his prize, went and took his seat. The train 
began to move. Our book-buyer saw that his fellow-passengers consisted 
of two ladies and two gentlemen. He also perceived that the work he 
had purchased was entitled “ Tristram Shandy,” or some such thing; 
also that its author was the Reverend Lawrence Sterne, or some such 
name. By the time these discoveries were made, they were travelling 
pretty quickly, and the extreme jolting and rocking consequent there- 
upon, just enabled him to peruse the following lucid passage, he having 
opened the book at the place where it occurred : 

** Nay. if you come not excepting Solomon himself have a not 
to that sir have not the wisest of men in all ages their running-horses 
had their hobby-horses cockle-shells butterflies maggots trumpets coins 
and pallets. And so long quietly along the king’s abwiy and neither 
as a man rides his hobby-horse peaceably and compels you or me to get 
up behind him pray sir what have you or I to do with it ?” 

Mr. Johnson was no fool, yet al this was rather worse than Greek to 
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him. He raised his head and scratched it, and just at that time the 
ladies and gentlemen who were along with him began to amuse them- 
selves by talking to, that is, screaming at one another. Our puzzled 
acquaintance was a persevering man, however, and he determined to go 
over the passage again. ‘To help him to doso to more purpose, he took a 
piece of paper from his pocket which he folded straight ; and then re- 
commenced, holding his paper-assistant parallel with, and just below, the 
line he was reading. By this means he got on more steadily, and the 
passage assumed to Mr. Johnson’s senses the following form, with this 
difference: I make a distinction as to source and person, while to Mr. J. 
all appeared to emanate from the author of “ Tristram Shandy :” 

Sterne—Nay, if you come to that, sir, have not the wisest of men in 
all ages, not excepting — 

lst. Gentleman—Lord Palmerston and— 

Ist. Lady—Such a duck of a shawl that— 

Sterne—Solomon himself— 

2nd. Gentleman—Speaking of our foreign policy made this remark— 

2nd. Lady—I always thought a Cashmere shawl, real Cashmere, mind 
you, looked better than anything. But, I forgot to tell you, you have 
not seen my little dogs, Fido and Dido? 

Sterne—Have they not had their Hopsy-norsrs— 

2nd. Lady—Positively the most sagacious animals-— 

Ist. Lady—Indeed! You ought to give them every morning— 

Sterne—Their running-horses—their coins and their cockle-shells, 
their drums and their trumpets, their fiddles their pallets—their maggots 
and their butterflies— 

lst. Gentleman—And the balance of power becomes disarranged— 

2nd. Gentleman—But so long as the Sultan— 

Sterne—Rides his Hoppy-HorsE— 

Here Mr. Johnson felt himself becoming distracted very fast. He 
thought Sterne must be some madman whom he was not sane enough to 
fathom; so he took one of the wisest steps he had taken since he left 
home, and put the book in the inside pocket of his over-coat, promising 
himself to look into it again when he had arrived at his journey’s end. 
The manner in which he afterwards deported himself on his way merits 
the highest encomium, and is throughout pregnant with the most valuable 
hints to travellers. It says more for itself than my pen could by an 
means say for it; and I do not doubt my readers will thank me for 
allowing our friend's conduct to speak in its own behalf, without any puff. 





A proper study of it is calculated to be of especial use to a large number 


of travellers, who though, perhaps, not going the hog quite to the length 
of Mr. Johnson, yet evince every inclination and every ability to do so 
in time. May the account that here follows assist to speed them for- 
ward, 

Mr. Johnson would sink the hermetical reserve of a reader and make 
himself pleasant and sociable; so he cut the second gentleman short 
im a dissertation he was delivering on the Emperor of Russia, by 
saying, “ It’s a fine day, sir ;” just so. And then, before the second 
gentleman could reply, our friend turned to the first gentleman, and said, 
* Don’t you think so, mister?” and, without waiting for an answer to 
that, looked at the first lady, nodded, and called out, “ How are you, 
ma'am ?” to her; and then, addressing the second lady, inquired, “ And 
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how are you?” Having accomplished this rapid feat, his face assumed a 
cheerful hue, and he examined the ceiling of the carriage with that self- 
satisfied air which naturally takes possession of a man when he feels that 
he has at one and the same time been the polite thing to gentlemen and 
the agreeable rattle to ladies. 

But the affable shopkeeper’s affability was not duly appreciated, I 
regret to say. The females continued their converse without deigning 
to bestow upon their interrogator so much asa look. The men did look, 
and heartily: one of them applying his glass to his eye and staring at 
Mr. Johnson apparently in the wildest amazement. But our man was 
not to be cowed. Indeed, he revelled, above all things, in the assurance 
that if he had had a chance at any time, he could have stared Argus him- 
self completely out of countenance. And so he made the best use he 
could of his eyes, and returned the man’s stare, with compound interest 
added to it. Mr. Johnson triumphed; the gentleman gave in; and 
again brought the Czar to his aid: and very glad he was to have such 
aid, the conqueror flattered himself. Mr. Johnson set it down in his own 
mind that he had got into the company of muffs ; yet he would let them 
see he was wholly unembarrassed, and a devil-may-care individual, with 
the spice of the gallant in his composition—this latter to engage the 
women. He assumed at once an extremely careless posture, whistled the 
Ghost Melody in the “ Corsican Brothers,” out of tune—and then, to 
catch the attention of the ladies, sang. I don’t know the air, but am 
authorised to state that the song chosen for the occasion was highly ap- 
propriate, and that its opening le was— 

Here’s to the maid of bashful fifteen. 


Oh! could she have heard him, what would Mrs. Johnson have said, 
I wonder, to his carrying on in that way ? 

Nobody evinced any interest in his proceedings; yet he, being conver- 
sant with human nature, knew well that he had astonished them—a bit. 
Therefore, having exhausted his musical abilities, he was quiet for a time. 
In fact, to show them how easy in his mind he was, he fell asleep. But 
he awoke at every station to pursue a course of Railway Reading more 
facile to himself and more annoying to his companions, who deserved it, 
than that in which he had at first indulged. It consisted in rushing to the 
window, regardless of people’s knees, and looking out to read on the 
large painted board the name of the town they had come to: and he 
went valiantly on with this course of study, and would have gone further, 
but at the end of one of these perusals he pulled out his pocket-pistol 
and imbibed some of its ammunition, and then, to show he bore no malice, 
asked one of the ladies if she would drink; but one of the gentlemen— 
No. 2—upon this looked at him so ferociously that Johnson again sud- 
denly fell asleep, and did not awake until he heard the porters calling out, 
“ A quarter of an hour allowed here, for refreshment.” He got out of 
the carriage, and so did the others, and he never saw them more. 

Not here, however, did his playfulness and good-humour stop. From 
stationing himself opposite a young lady, a waitress at the refreshment- 
room, and calling out to her, very loud, “ Cup corfee,” and throwin 
down, also very loud, a sixpence in payment; to complimenting sai 
young lady (injured Mrs. Johnson!) to an old strange gentleman, by 
saying, in a tone audible to her, “ Devilish fine girl! that;” from walk- 
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ing about the platform eating a sausage-roll, and looking as he did so 
as hungry as the complete sets of teeth one sees exhibited at a dentist’s 
door ; to following up his Railway Reading by perusing the direction of 
all the luggage he saw lying about; and finally getting into an empty 
carriage and smoking all the way, because he knew it was prohibited ; 
his volatility never forsook him. And when he reached his journey’s 
end, he again drew forth his “ Tristram Shandy,” and the mysterious 
passage, as he sat by the fireside, assumed the following plain and 
simple form : 

“ Nay, if you come to that, sir, have not the wisest of men in all ages— 
not excepting Solomon himself—have they not had their Hosppy-norsgEs, 
their running-horses, their coins and their cockle-shells, their drums and 
their trumpets, their fiddles, their pallets, their maggots, and their 
butterflies? And so mong as a man rides his Hospsy-HorsE peaceably and 
quietly along the king’s highway, and neither compels you or me to get 
up behind him—pray, sir, what have either you or I to do with it ?” 

And so the new title should be, “ Railway Reading for the Fireside. 








THE YOUTH AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
FROM SCHILLER. 


By the fountain sat the stripling, 
Weaving from the flowers a wreath ; 
And he saw them hurried onwards 
In the brawling stream beneath. 
Even thus, as flows the fountain, 
Speeds my restless life away, 
And my youthful days are fleeting 
Like the garland’s fast decay ! 


Ask not wherefore | am mournful 
In the fresh bloom of my years ; 
All is full of hope and gladness 
When the new spring reappears. 
But, alas! the thousand voices 
That with vernal nature start, 
Only waken tones of sadness 
In my drear and heavy heart ! 


What to me are all the pleasures 
Wafted with the hours of May, 

While I sigh for one dear spirit, 
Ever near, yet far away ? 

Could these longing arms extended 
Clasp this worshipp’d form of air! 

But they never may embrace it, 
And my soul glooms in despair! 


Oh, descend, thou lovely idol, 
Leave thy stately castle hall ; 

Spring flowers flung from my fond fingers 
Shall in thy loved bosom fall ! 

Hear the woods with wild notes warble, 
And fresh fountains flowing fair ; 

Room hath e’en the smallest cabin 

For a blissful, loving pair! 
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IS HE A DOCTOR? 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


IV. 


Our. Why, what would you ? 
Vor. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house; 
Write loyal cantons of condemned love, 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! Twelfth Night. 


Wuen Thomas asserted that he met Doctor Sanders in the street, he 
did not speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; for 
he might have said that he met him at the door of his master’s house ; 
for, scarcely had he crossed its threshold ere he was addressed with much 
courtesy by a gentleman, and evidently a stranger in the neighbourhood, 
who began questioning the ingenuous Thomas respecting the locality, 
and also the object of his apparent haste; and when told that he was in 
search of a doctor, Any doctor, he, almost seizing the hand of the com- 
municative domestic in his delight at the fortunate circumstance, declared 
“that he was a doctor, Doctor Sanders, and that he was ready to under- 
take the case, and cure it.” He then, while pretending to scrape his 
feet, clicited every particular of Mrs. Watson’s malady, with every other 
matrimonial incident necessary to render him aw fait in the treatment of 
her disorder; and the modus operandi which he was to adopt in establish- 
ing an intimacy and keeping it in the Agapemone containing the idol of 
his heart; for, that the ci-devant Doctor Sanders was the Protean 
lover of the fair Charlotte, our sapient readers must have already divined. 
But, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Watson must possess their perspicacity a pre- 
sent, or blighted hopes and ruined fortune would succeed their penetra- 
tion. Happily for our hero, the complaint which challenged his medical 
acumen was not of a nature to betray his pathological ignorance, as the 
indefinite application of the high-sounding terms Neurotonics—the de- 
rangement of the medullary cords—those delicate agents of sensation and 
volition, would be more than sufficient to awaken a full credence in the 
profundity of his knowledge, and serve him, as they did many a more 
dangerous empiric, as a diploma of imposition and quackery. Happily 
also for him, Monsieur le mari of la malade imaginaire, was the most 
unsuspicious of mortal men, and consequently, would believe, aw pred de 
ta lettre, all he chose to advance ; but Charlotte’s sense of perception was 
not so opaque, and her maid, the lynx-eyed Maria, was perfectly atro- 
cious in her perspicience—a very female Argus to guard his Io. But, 
as it is the only le premier pas qui cotite, he had made that. And now, 
coute qui cotite, follow he must in the onward path, whether for joy or 
for sorrow. Hoping the former—devoutly hoping it— 


But love wiil hope where reason would despair. 


When Mr. Watson, after taking leave of the doctor, announced to his 
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wife that he had invited him to dinner on that very day, Mrs. Watson, 
with her customary self-esteem—the organ of which was most largely 
developed—naturally concluded that it was solely out of consideration to 
her own preconceived prepossession for that polite and polished indivi- 
dual, and she was therefore much gratified by the delicate demonstration; 
but, on a little more mature reflection, “it struck her as rather strange 
that her husband should ask a gentleman to dinner without consulting 
her as to the expediency of such a matter—and such a gentleman, too— 
one, if he had a grain of manly courage—a spark of manly defiance left, 
he ought to detest and despise—for had not that very shortly to be feted 
and honoured guest, only just a few hours since wo fmt to render 
him, her husband, a noneutity—a cipher—a craven coward—a slave to 
her every arbitrary dictate? Was he then so base as to lick the hand 
which corrected him? Oh! was she united to a creature so abject—so 
servile—so mean in spirit, as to fawn upon the oppressor ? Or was there 
some league, some compact, some understanding between them, of which 
she was kept in ignorance? No, no, oh, no! that was impossible. She 
knew all the depths and shallows of Watson’s open-hearted nature, for 
she had plumbed them over and over again, and therefore defied any 
springes he might set to catch woodcocks, Still it was an act of inno- 
vation—of insubordination—a trenching on her rights and privileges 
which must be checked on the instant—nipped in the bud, or she would 
gradually degenerate into the mere wife.” 

So, in her usual way, she expressed her usual disapprobation of any- 
thing which he dared to judge as proper, expecting his wswa/ submission 
and apologies—but, mirabile dictu! for once, he wavered not, but 
coolly and obstinately maintained his point—which was, ‘“ that as he had 
asked the doctor to dine, dine he should, whether she approved of his 
doing so or not.” 

Mrs. Watson was far too genuinely surprised at this vigorous display 
of connubial authority, to even think of getting up a scene; nor could 
she treat it as a jest, for truth—for earnest was stamped on the altered 
brow of her resolute husband; her Watson—her David—her tool, was 
changed—awfully, horribly changed—she could only then determine to 
be sullen and disagreeable to the odious object who had wrought this 
difference, in the late so plastic puppet whose strings she pulled at 
will. 

Charlotte was equally amazed at the information, unable to compre- 
hend, with all his powers of fascination, how her rwsé lover had succeeded 
in ingratiating himself into the regard of her guardian, as, with almost 
the “ presto” of the legerdemainist, to be admitted into the familiarity of 
a friend and companion; and she, piqued at his progressing so far aud so 
favourably without her assistance or consent, concluded, too, to make him 
feel that, although he had gained an entrance into her present abode, he 
was still liable to a hasty and ignominious ejectment; for she was really 
highly indignant at the stratagem he had employed to effect that inva- 
sion, and also at the nonchalant ease and assurance with which he had 
conducted himself after his triumph, and, more than all, for his not en- 
deavouring to seek an opportunity of assuring her that she, and she 
alone, was the sole cause of the bold enterprise; for although she 
knew that she was, as certainly as if he had sworn it at her feet, 
VOL. XXIV. 2R 
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and riveted with a thousand oaths the fond assertion, she yet wished for 
its flattering repetition over, and over, and over again, as the ear of a 
woman never wearies with the iteration of love. She therefore decided 
on receiving him as formally as she would the absolute stranger which 
he represented himself to be, and even affect to persuade him that they 
were unknown to each other, to study to be as little charming as_pos- 
sible, and to be altogether as unlike herself as malice prepense eould 
make her; yet never did she devote more time to her toilette, never did 
she look more lovely, and never did she feel less satisfied with her ap- 
pearance, 

With Mr. Watson, affairs wore a different and more couleur de rose 
aspect ; for he, finding an inexpressible relicf in being master of himself 
and house for the first time since his marriage, was so clated at his eman- 
cipation as to carry his freedom to the very verge of rebellion—ordering 
the dinner, selecting the wines, dressing himself in the gorgeously-figured 
waistcoat hitherto tabooed as showing a gentish predilection, and, at the 
appointed hour, receiving Doctor Sanders with that cordial hospitality 
and empressement whose winning geniality forees an immediate convie- 
tion of sincere welcome on the heart. 

It was well for the doctor’s satisfaction that he was not indeed de trop, 
that his host did evince such warmth and bonhomie, for, if it is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, so it was but one brief change 
in the conversation, from the extreme latitude of Oriental exaggeration, 
when the silken-tongued Persian declares that all he has is yours, to the 
curt brevity of the frigid zone, where the words freeze in a man’s mouth 
ere he can proffer his whale-blubber and petrified fish to your acceptance ; 
Mrs. Watson's greetings falling below zero, while Charlotte’s were 
chilling as an ice-floe, and as beautiful, replete with cold grace, and 
sparkling with the unthawed incrustations of true feminine, torturing 
hauteur and repelling dignity; but then she had the pardonable exeuse 
of being quite a stranger to Doctor Sanders, and a bashful reserve is so 
becoming on a first introduction. 

The doctor saw at a glance how the points of the compass had veered 
from the south to the north pole since his morning interview, and he saw 
also, that unless he could direct the magnetic needle once more un- 
deviatingly towards the confidence of the estranged and fickle lady of the 
house, that the game was lost before he could play out his trumps. He 
saw, too, by Mr. Watson’s intrusively vivacious and offensively exulting 
manner, that he had not only practised the lesson which he had instilled 
into him, but, like all tyros, had far, very far exceeded the prescribed 
bounds. So that mischief must be rectified ; and then Charlotte must be 
appeased by a full and contrite explanation; and, although his resources 
were illimitable, and his savoir-vivre infinite, he yet felt that he had 
a to do to reconcile such opposing powers, and make them his 
allies. 

The dinner, although excellent, passed off tediously and irksomely, 
despite of Mr. Watson’s endeavours, by example as well as precept, to 
recommend it, and render it lively and agreeable, for it wanted the sauce 
— which stimulates appetite and promotes digestion—the bright 
and sunny smile of woman, the light and gleeful laugh of woman, the 
quick re elegant repartee of woman, the heedless and animated partici- 
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pation in the current topics discussed, and which, even when entered on 
a tort et a travers, are always embellished by woman. Now, alas! the 
ladies neither ate nor spoke, and the gentlemen could not but suffer from 
the restraint which their abstemiousness and taciturnity imposed upon 
the banquet. Mr. Watson was the first, apparently, to weary of this 
sullenness, and as soon as the dessert was placed, and the servants with- 
drawn, he turned to the doctor, with the full impression that in ad- 
dressing him he should find a sympathising and sincere coadjutor, ob- 
serving: 

‘Ah! doctor, Ido not know which is the most obnoxious to one’s 
feelings ; whether a woman talks too much or too little; but this I do 
know, that the silence of my wife and ward has made my dinner con- 
foundedly gloomy and oppressive, and [ shall have to call upon you to 
correct the acidity which it has occasioned.” 

‘Rather, I should say, to correct your sentiments, sir,” replied the 
doctor, stiffly. 

There is such a state of visual disorganisation, such a phantasmal 
degree of optical delusion, that, even with the aid of one of those newly- 
invented invaluable waiscoat-pocket glasses, which wi/d show a partridge 
on her nest, a mile off ; or a hare, in her form, at any given distance ; 
seeing seems still not belveving; and there is also such a state of dis- 
organisation of the Eustachian tube, such an acoustical callosity, that, 
even with the aid of that artificial membrana tympani, which wil ren- 
der conversation flowing and facile, words appear 


full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing; 

and such was the utterly bewildered, the deplorably unintelligible state 
of poor Mr. Watson’s communicative faculty, as it partially caught this 
unexpected response. 

Was the doctor inebriated ? or was he, in vulgo dictum, worse himself 
for wine? Neither of them had as yet drank anything, comparatively 
speaking—champagne, like fish, going for nothing—yet, 


A change had come o’er the spirit of his dream 


since their morning ¢é¢e-d-téte, so Doctor Sanders must be drunk after 
all—and why not ? 

Galton describes, in his “ Travels in Africa,” how an old negress, 
abandoned to die in the desert, got completely entre deux vins on 
collops of half-cooked mutton ; and could not the doctor, therefore, be- 
come gris, on the repeated doses of sirloin just indulged in? 

Unable, then, to conceal his perplexity and disappointment at this 
secession at such a critical moment, and anxious to test the sobriety of 
the traitor, he pettishly remarked : 

“J am not aware that my sentiments could either be corrected or im- 
proved by you, Doctor Sanders.” 

“They could, sir—they could, most decidedly; they could be both 
corrected and improved by me, and by every other man of proper 
feeling.” 

(6 Oh, the doctor was intoxicated ; there could not be a doubt about 
the disgusting fact. It was time, then, for the ladies to retire, to escape 
a further exposé, for, as in vino veritas, who could say of what incon- 
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sistency he might be guilty?” He therefore gave the usual signal ; but 
Mrs. Watson needed not the telegraphic winks, nor the repeated oscilla- 
tions of her husband's head ; her eyes were fixed on Doctor Sanders, her 
attention was engrossed by the sympathetic M.D., who, gazing on her 
with pathetic commiseration, continued, laying an extremely white hand 
on his black satin vest, and pushing away his grapes with an air of 
sovereign satiety and concentrated emotion : 

“Yes, Mr. Watson, your sentiments are most revolting. How can 
- expect your wife to take an interest in aught passing around, poor 
ady, labouring as she is under that agonising depression, which none 
but the finely-toned of this jarring and discordant planet know the 
anguish, the distraction, the madness of ? Oh, Watson! Watson! when 
too late, when your obdurate heart has broken hers i 

“ Sir!—Doctor Sanders, are you frantic ?—are you drunk? What 
do you mean by blowing hot and cold in the same breath ? Why are 
ou now endeavouring to throw the apple of discord between me and my 
wife? Did you not yourself—hypocrite that you are—advise me to 
try opposition as a safe and sure remedy against her absurdity ?” 

* Pardon me, my dear sir, but you are becoming heated : keep your 
temper, or the advantage of the argument will be wholly mine. Pardon 
me, then, my dear Mr. Watson, for rectifying the slight error into which 
you have fallen : if you will do me the honour to recal our ante-prandial 
conversation, you will remember that, so far from advocating opposition 
to madame, I simply recommended to your serious consideration the 
sublime and pertinent axiom of the divine philosopher Epictetus, written, 
evidently, for swch as you, ‘ Bear and forbear.’ How grand in its un- 
adorned terseness! How magnificent in its eloquent brevity! The 
milk-and-water ethics of the moderns would have diluted that one pun- 
gent idea, through, perhaps, twelve octavo pages; but the compressed 
erudition of the ancients does not allow it to occupy one entire line. 
‘ Bear and forbear!’ Oh! Watson, are you not struck dumb with self- 
reproach at the connubial violation of so sacred an injunction ?” 

“Certainly not, as I consider that it implies a mutual restraint. To 
‘bear and forbear,’ is all very well, doctor; but when the bearing is only 
one-sided, the scales of justice are woefully unequally balanced. Let 
my wife, from this day forward, consent to bear and forbear too, and 
then I grant nothing will be wanting to our happiness.” 

“That is begging the question. She could not lower the pitch of her 
soaring and intellectual mind to swoop down te such trivialities, nor 
should you wish her to descend to such grovelling reciprocities—such 
mean concessions—such debasing observances. You can do it, Watson, 
and without sacrifice; you have no genius to overcome—no talent to 
crush—no aspirations to humble; you are common-place enough, and 
consequently it is for you to crouch to the eagle-flight of the gifted being 
whom you have the proud distinction of calling yours.” 

It was now Mrs. Watson’s turn to exhibit symptoms of inebriation, 
for, intoxicated by the fumes of this sweet and subtle incense, and totall 
insensible to its hyperbolical extravagance, or to the shame of being 
exalted on the pedestal of her husband’s degradation, she displayed her 
delight and gratification in the most absurd and ridiculous manner, 
almost embracing the doctor out of gratitude, and fairly seizing his hand 
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and kissing it, while weeping, with vanity and pleasure, at his fulsome 
laudations. 

Mr. Watson bore this display of folly as uncomplainingly as a martyr, 
who, already bound to the stake, resigns all hope of a reprieve; but 
Charlotte, who had scarcely spoken through the whole dinner, could not 
submit to it with equal apathy, she felt mortified for the weakness of her 
own sex, and, casting a glance of scorn and contempt at her wily lover, 
as the criminal cause of that which so angered her, she, contrary to 
every rule of approved and long-established etiquette, arose with a 
gesture of haughty impatience to retire. 

Mrs. Watson, much against her inclination, was compelled to yield to 
this unequivocal demonstration that it was essential to retreat, and, with 
a sigh, she followed the petulant young lady to the drawing-room. 





THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 
AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE next day Emile loitered round the Tuileries. The scene that 
had passed the previous day in the royal apartments had left, even ex- 
ternally, signs of terror and mourning. The gates of the garden and 
court-yard were closed ; the sentries who mounted guard at the different 
posts of the chateau did not dare leave their watch-boxes, and seemed 
afraid to show themselves. On the Place du Carrousel might be seen 
on all sides objects revealing the passage of the people: broken pikes, 
scabbards forgotten by the conquerors, cockades covered with dust, and 
fragments of a standard on which might still be seen an enormous heart 

ainted in red, representing a bullock’s heart, with this explanatory legend 
beneath it: ‘ Coeur d’Aristocrate.” 

Entirely occupied by the passion which now absorbed all his faculties 
and all his being, Emile scarce noticed these expressive monuments of 
the popular victory. He waited for an hour, seeking vainly for a method 
to transmit to the princess the letter intended for her, when a little negro 
left the chateau, crossed the court-yard, and opened the gates. It was 
the same page who, on a previous evening, had informed the queen her 
carriage was in readiness. After watching Emile for a little while, he 
ended by going up to him, and saying in a low voice : 

“You have been seen, sir. Do you wish to speak to Madame the 
Princess L—— ?” 

“No!” Emily replied; “I have only a letter to give her.” 

‘¢ Deliver it to me,” said the negro. 

** But can I trust you?” 

“Tam the queen’s negro, sir; and I was nearly killed yesterday for 
her majesty, because the mob asserted I was her spy.” 
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After regarding the boy attentively, Emile recognised him, and en- 
trusted the letter to him. The little negro concealed it between his 
waistcoat and shirt, and ran back to the Tuileries, while Emile hurried 
away with hasty strides. 

The princess found herself at this moment in the queen’s bed-chamber 
with the other ladies, who, like her, would not abandon their sovereign. 
Marie Antoinette was seated in a large fauteuil, her head drooping on 
her shoulder, At one moment her eyes closed, and not a word nor a 
breath could be heard; at another, remembering the events of the pre- 
vious day, she rose on her seat, with haggard eyes and heaving chest, 
and sobbing, broke the silence by the lugubrious refrain, “ My children, my 
poor children!” Sometimes, remembering she was still a queen, she 
exclaimed in an imperative tone, “ Bring me the dauphin, bring me 
mademoiselle ; I will see them!’ Then she would give way to her 
despair afresh. Orders had been given to disobey her if she requested 
to see her children, through fear lest the sight of them might augment 
her irritation. When the negro gently opened the door of the room the 
princess hurriedly left the group of which she formed a member, and 
ran towards him. The queen perceived this movement, and said, in a 
fearful voice, like a sick child which does not wish its nurse to leave it 
for a moment : 

‘You abandon me, Marie! you abandon me!” 

‘* No, madame,” the princess said ; “I am engaged on your majesty’s 
service, 

Marie Antoinette did not hear the conclusion of this reply. Her 
head had again drooped on her bosom; she neither saw nor heard 
anything. 

When the princess was alone, she opened Emile’s letter with feverish 
haste, and devoured its contents; but we may say she only understood 
the commencement of it. The friendship she had vowed to the queen 
left no room in her heart for other feelings; she only existed for and 
through the queen. 

‘“¢ Poor Lucie!” she exclaimed. “ But it must be so. The sacrifice of 
your happiness is necessary ; you will not deny me it. Yes,” she continued, 
“after what passed yesterday, the queen’s letter will become a more terrible 
weapon than ever in the hands of our enemies: a spark will cause the 
fire to break out. Come, come, do not complain, poor Lucie; you will 
suffer for the queen; you are still fortunate.” 

The princess re-entered Marie Antoinette’s bed-chamber, took Madame 
de Tourzel aside, and said to her: 

“If the queen inquire where I am, have the kindness to tell her I 
shall shortly return. If she presses and complains of my desertion, 
—e her of my motto, ‘ Bis in den Tod;’ and add that I shall never 

elie it.” 

An instant afterwards the princess crossed the Tuileries garden, and 
walked in the direction of Lucie’s dwelling. 

Lucie inhabited a floor in the Faubourg du Roule, composed of three 
rooms, which might pass for luxurious in comparison with the position of 
the person who occupied it. Lucie was only a simple artificial flower- 
maker, and still her abode resembled that of an honest bourgeoise. 
In her dining-room nothing was wanting of that which constitutes the 
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A 

comfort of small households: the walnut-wood table, beeswaxed, rubbed 
and shiny, the chairs of bright saffron-coloured straw, and that indis- 
pensable article of furniture our fathers called a “servante.” The sitting- 
room, like the eating-room, possessed an air of ease which pleased the 
eye—ease is so akin to happiness. The window-curtains, of damask, fell 
in festoons, and threw on the inlaid floor their beneficent shadow. On 
the chimneypiece, a clock displayed its modest dome and gilt ornaments 
between two porcelain vases filled with flowers. A painted sofa, covered 
with stuff like the curtains, stood in front of the glass which decorated 
the mantelpiece. Two fauteuils and four chairs matching the rest of the 
furniture, completed the riches of this feminine repository, where a great 
lady, without excessive condescension, might have passed a morning in 
reading one of Madame de Genlis’s romances. The bedroom did not dis- 
grace the other rooms, and we need say no more. A carpet, a wardrobe of 
marqueterie with copper ornaments, a bed surmounted by one of those 
huge testers our grandmothers loved so much, bed and window curtains 
of white muslin: this was nearly all, and certainly a great deal. We 
should not, however, have furnished an inventory of Lucie’s furniture did 
we not intend to add that Lucie owed her riches to the princess, Thus, 
on seeing her protégée, the latter felt herself strong. Did she not find 
herself in the midst of her good works? Was it not she who had founded 
the happiness she now contemplated ? 

“ Listen to me, Lucie,” the princess said to the young girl, who, on 
seeing her, rose aJl blushing and confused at the unexpected honour she 
received. «‘* Four years ago you were a poor orphan, without resource on 
earth, without help, without shelter, with no other prospect than misery, 
and perchance disgrace ; you were lost ; I saved you; thanks to me, you 
have now all you then wanted--a business, an po and prospects. Is 
it not true, Lucie, that you have been happy for the last four years? Is it 
not true that at times, when you compare the past with the present, the 
misery you have undergone with the ease which surrounds you, you think 
of me to thank me, to bless me ?” 

To give more relief to her words, the princess, while speaking, had 
looked at the curtains, the sofa, the chairs, the clock, the vases—on all 
the objects which, like so many truth-telling voices, proclaimed Lucie’s 
happiness, and appealed to her gratitude. 

‘¢T think of you daily, madame, my benefactress,” Lucy said with emo- 
tion ; “every i I bless you, I thank you, I pray God and his angels 
for you!” 

“ Well then,” the princess continued, “you can instantly acquit the 
debt of gratitude you have contracted towards me; all I have given you 
you can return me, and more still. Will you do it ?” 

‘Speak, madame, speak ; what must I do ?”’ 

Spite the devoted ardour which animated her, the princess paused for 
an instant while thinking what she should say. 

“Pray speak, madame,” Lucy repeated ; “ order, and I will obey.” 

“Do you know a man of the name of Renac ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lucie, involuntarily recoiling. 

“You must become this man’s wife.” 

Lucie uttered a cry of horror, her features were convulsed, her lips be- 
came violet. 
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“ 1—Renac’s wife! It is impossible. You cannot desire that, madame!” 

“ It must be so,” said the princess. 

“Once again, it is impossible!” Lucie repeated, half distracted, and 
raising her hand to her eyes, which tears had filled. 

“Impossible!” the princess replied. “ But if I were to tell you that 
you have my safety or my ruin in your hands? Marry Renae, and you 
save me—refuse him, and you destroy me—such is the truth, Lucie. Now, 
decide on my fate; restore me my life or send me to death ; I await your 
decree. Listen, Lucie,” she continued, giving her voice that accent of 
pining melancholy which none other ever imitated, “do you wish me to 
die? Will you abandon me who assisted you ? will you do nothing for the 
woman whom you so shortly before called your benetactress—for her whom 
you said you thanked and blessed daily ?” 

Lucie did not reply: sobs tore her bosom, her words expired on her 
lips. At length, one word expressed her feelings—‘ Emile!” 

“ Emile!” the princess exclaimed, hurriedly passing from the tone of 
caressing supplication to that of impatience, which desires at any price 
a decision—* you still think on Emile! but you will never become his 
wife ; he does not love you—he loves another—here, read !” 

The princess offered her the letter she had received from Emile, and 
added, 

‘“« He loves me!” 

Spite of the tears that blinded her, Lucie recognised the workman’s 
handwriting. She read his letter to the end with a strange avidity. 
When she had finished it, she wiped her eyes, stifled her sobs, and said 
to the princess, with that species of calmness a thousand times more ter- 
rible than the most violent outburst of despair, 

* T will be Renac’s wife.” 

** The queen is saved !” the princess cried. 

Then, without seeking by any consoling remarks to appease Lucie’s 
dull and sullen grief, she rapidly quitted the house and hurried back to 
the Tuileries. 

Lucie kept her word. At the expiration of the time necessary to 
accomplish the usual formalities she went with Renac to the mairie of 
the first arrondissement. Emile and three other workmen, whom Renac 
had invited to act as witnesses, accompanied them. 

When the maire had read the marriage form, Renac signed it; then 
said to Lucie, as he gave her the queen’s letter, 

“T have fulfilled my promise: now, do the same yourself—sign !” 

Lucie gave Emile a signal to draw nearer, and dropped into his hand 
the letter Renac had just given her: then she took the pen the latter 
offered her. But at this moment a livid pallor covered her face, her eye 
assumed a dull, glassy look, and she fell. 

‘Help! run for a surgeon,” said Emile, as he knelt by her side. 

“It is useless,” Lucy said, in a weak voice, drawing Emile’s head 
closer toher. ‘Iam poisoned. I loved you so dearly.” 

When the surgeon arrived whom Renac had gone to fetch, Lucie was 
dead. It was thus that a poor girl of the people paid with her life for 
the imprudence of a queen. 

After Lucie’s death, Emilie remained for some days in a state of 
stupefaction. But by degrees love regained its empire over his heart. 


, 
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Again he recommenced his dreams of exile, though he wished to wait 
till Lucie’s corpse grew cold before addressing the princess a second 
time on the subject. The rapidity with which events succeeded one 
another during the next six weeks rendered his delay useless. The 
National Assembly decreed the king’s deposition, and on the 13th of 
August the princess was minnselihed in the Temple with the king, the 
queen, and the royal family. A few days after, she was dragged thence 
to the prison of La Force, and what became of her on quitting this 
prison we will tell you. 

On the 3rd of September, about nine o'clock in the evening, some 
gamins, assembled at the corner of the Rue de la Ferronnerie, were 
amusing themselves with throwing cabbage-stalks picked up in the 
market at a species of ball surmounting a pike fixed between two 
paving-stones. In consequence of the darkness it would have been 
difficult to determine the precise object which served as their mark, but 
any one hearing their bursts of laughter might convince himself of the 
pleasure they found in their amusement. Attracted doubtlessly by the 
noise, a man still young, and who appeared very thoughtful, stopped at 
a short distance from them, and addressing one of the gamins * a he 
recognised, said to him : 

“‘ Panotet, what are you throwing at ?” 

“Come and see, Citizen Emile,” said Panotet. 

The workman then approached the staff which served as target to the 
gamins ; but when he was near enough to distinguish the strange orna- 
ment which surr yunted it, he recoiled in terror and hurried away, 
exclaiming : 

“A head! a human head !” 

This head, which Emile himself could not recognise, was the prin- 
cess’s, which, after being carried about all day on the end of a pike, and 
exposed to the insults of the men, now served as a plaything for the 
boys. 

Emile did not learn till the next day the princess’s death ; and from 
that moment only desired his own. Renac, who in the affair of his 
unlucky marriage believed himself a dupe, did him the kindness of de- 
nouncing him as suspected of conniving with the aristocrats. He was 
arrested, condemned, and executed a few days before the Marquis de 
R——, who, after being the idol of the Parisians, had become the 
object of their execration. 





We cannot say what became of Renac: men like him return to the 
earth, no one knows how or when. As for Panotet, he entered as a 
fifer into a battalion of Parisian volunteers, in the year one of the French 


Republic. 
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XVI. 


PORT WAKEFIELD. 


WE arrived at Port Wakefield about three o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 13th, and anchored next to six or seven other vessels, in order to 
discharge our coal; but for the first six days we did nothing: we were 
lying four or five miles from the shore, in about three fathoms of water. 
The landing-place cannot be approached but at high water. Goin 
ashore one day, the captain and I had to wade through the water for 
fully a mile and a half: this happened to us on the 19th. We could 
sail in our boat till we came to the shallow water ; but it is a great dis- 
advantage to the port not having a suitable landing-place. The strand 
at Port Wakefield is all covered over with large lumps of coal and patent 
fuel; there were about ten or twelve tons of it lying on the shore. I 
heard it was thrown overboard by the lighters durmg the winter. There 
is a small river here like a large ditch, in which are moored five or six 
lighters. Close by the lighters on the shore there are large piles of cop- 
per ore in bags, heaped one over another as high as a three-story house, 
ready for exportation. The carts are drawn by bullocks, which convey 
this copper ore from the Burra Burra mines, and they make great clouds 
of dust as they come along. The port itself is situated about half a mile 
from the landing-place; it consists of twelve small houses, all constructed 
of wood, with the exception of one or two, which are built of brick. The 
only nice-looking house belongs to a Mr. Home, who is the most respect- 
able citizen in the “ Port.” Next ranks the post-office, and then the 
exciseman’s, or, as they call him, the “collector.” Mr. Home is agent 
to the mines, and has authority over the fleet of lighters. There are 
very few private owners. Our captain had to apply to Mr. Home re- 
garding his coals, ‘The skipper and I went to the butcher’s and ordered 
a sheep; we then walked about a little. ‘The ground here is all covered 
over with the “everlasting” flower (the flower of a yellow colour which 
we see at home in the seedsmen’s windows). ‘The soil in which the 
* everlasting” grows is sandy; the clay about here is of a red colour. 
There are also great numbers of cypresses and other evergreens, growing 
wild. I picked up a species of shell here, which serves much better than 
a penknife for making erasures in writing. The whole appearance of 
Port Wakefield reminds one of those American towns which spring up 
like mushrooms in a day’s time. The sheep, which only cost us twopence 
a pound at the butcher’s stall, had like to have stood us a little dearer. 
I went with one of our men to show him the way, and to get the sheep, 
when having procured it, we returned to our boat, which was rigged 
‘fore and aft” with a mainsail and foresail, and set off for the Courier. 
The tide was against us, and when we had sailed some distance from the 
shore, it came on to blow, and we had to reef our mainsail, and the wind 
being against us, we had to beat the whole way to the ship, our gunwale 
sometimes on a level with the water, and it pouring in several times over 
the side. We baled several bucketfuls of water out of her, and at last 
arrived safely at the ship, when we sent on board our fresh meat, and 
scrambled up ourselves nght gladly. 
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XVII. 


AN INDIAN WIGWAM. 


One day being ashore, I saw an Indian hut. It consisted of a few 
bushes set up end to end, and much the same as some I saw in Adelaide 
at an encampment on the bank of the Torrens; but they were much 
better than this one, though made of the same materials. These natives 
had some rags, or pieces of old sacking, and an old mat, on the top of 
their hut. The men wore their hair tied behind with strings into a 
large lump, and falling on their shoulders; they had many of them huge 
whiskers and beards ; others wore their hair loose, and tossing over their 
back. The men were of the middle height, and were frightfully ugly. 
The only arms I saw with them were a few spears. These spears were 
quite fine at the point, and bulky at the lower end. I saw one nicel 
carved. They are made of a dark kind of wood. Both males and 
females were entirely without any garments. These natives devour 
snakes and other reptiles. In a word, they may class in the very lowest 
of the social scale. Chasing the kan,...00, spearing fish, or lying 
squatted upon the earth in their wretched huts, they spend what we 
would conceive to be a life worthy of a disreputable mactiff.. 

The most grievous disadvantage that society labours under in Port 
Wakefield is the want of water; they have to bring it from Port Adelaide, 
seventy miles distant. The water they drink in Port Wakefield is like 
the water which we see on the voud-siié after rain, and it is perhaps the 
muddier of the two. On the whole, this is a very lonesome place. On 
the 20th a lighter came alongside the barque, to unlade some of our 
coals; I saw some of the men in her fishing. They caught a bucketful 
of fish in a short time. ‘The fish are about the size of a herring, and 
are very pretty looking. No sooner was their line down than they 
took the bait. I hunted ont my lines, and caught three large fish. 
On the 21st of November I caught fifteen more; we eat them at our 
tea. Next day I captured half a dozen, and a sea-porcupine of a round 
shape, covered with prickles like thorns; next day I caught four, and a 
species of mackerel, with the tail of a yellow colour. These I caught 
with a needle, heated in the fire, and then bent out with pincers in the 
shape of a hook, using a piece of raw mutton for bait. I caught also 
one day here three strange kind of fish about a foot long, with a kind of 
horn like a sword from their heads; the horn was of a red colour, and 
was four or five inches in length. I believe they are called the “ guard- 
fish.” 

In the town of Adelaide, much to the praise of the government, there 
are two schools, in one of which the young native boys, and in the other 
the native girls, are educated. They live in the schools, and the young 
fellows in playtime amuse themselves firing bows and arrows, darting the 
spear, &c., in a spare field near the school. The girls receive a very 
good education, and are trained up to become useful wives. Any person 
who marries one of the girls receives a farm from government, and @ 
number of bullocks, s. Such an arrangement is certainly most 
creditable, and shows the desire of our government for the upholding of 
the Christian religion amidst these poor children of the wilderness. 
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boys’ school is situated at the back of the governor’s house, between it 
and the mounted police barrack. The horse police in Adelaide, I had 
forgotten to mention, wear blue cloth uniform, both jacket and trousers, 
a plain blue cap, and moustaches; their arms consist of a carbine and 
ulibee their off uniform is very like our Lancers’. Their officers wear a 
silver band round their caps, much like a naval officer's. The natives 
have their whole body all full of warts, or at least what I took to be 
such. I asked a native the reason of it; he replied that it was tattooing, 
by means of pieces of glass. ‘ 

There is a field near the port in which the natives light fires and dance 
round them. I went up to their encampment with a friend, and we per- 
ceived two or three of the natives following us with clubs or sticks. I 
did not much like their looks, and I suppose they did not relish our 
intrusion. At Adelaide the natives are great beggars; the women ask 
you for a piece of tobacco, which they smoke I suppose, or chew; but I 
never saw them do so, although I was frequently importuned for it by 
them. In Adelaide the publicans are not allowed to give any species of 
intoxicating liquids to the natives, for they go absolutely wild if they 
become drunk. A publican would have his license stopped if he gave 
them any. One day I was importuned by a native for a piece of money. 
I gave him a shilling. ‘ No, no! that no do!” Well, I gave him six- 
pence, and he was quite happy. 


XVIII. 


A SAILOR’S SPECULATION. 


ABOUT six or seven years ago a ship came into Port Wakefield, and 
one of the crew, having an eye to business, went ashore and invested 
twenty shillings in a piece of land. His ship sailed, and he went off in 
her, and meantime his piece of land was covered with houses by persons 
who knew nothing about the original proprietor; but, lo and behold! one 
day our jolly son of Neptune found himself once more near Port Wake- 
field, and he bethought himself of his estate. What was his amazement 
to find it built upon! He made known his claims to the very far from 
delighted tenants, and they brought him off to a tavern and made him 
quite drunk, and he then and there agreed, for the sum of 4001. sterling, 
to surrender all claim and title to the ground, which was worth some 
thousands. Our tar returned to Adelaide ; and while we lay there he 
was driving a gig through the town with a man-servant sitting by his 
side. We are + owe in ballast here at Wakefield; our coal is not dis- 
charged yet ; it is very tedious work, for the lighters come like angels’ 
visits—few and far between. 

December 2nd, 1851.—I went ashore and counted the houses; there 
are exactly fourteen of them, including two small ones at the landing- 
place. I never saw such multitudes of flies in all my life as I saw here ; 
a person’s clothes are entirely covered with them from the moment you 
land till you go on board again. The dust and heat are excessive; it 
indeed seems to be a very barren place. On the 3rd we went on shore 
after dinner; the day was very hot, even worse on shore than on the 
ship’s decks; it was indeed broiling hot, and from the sand the wind 
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came almost suffocating. When the evening sets in the mosquitoes begin 
their work, stinging and buzzing. They make a sharp angry buzz in 
your ears, and their bite is very annoying: as soon as a person is 
dropping asleep they commence like so many humming-tops. The 
land breeze, which blows every evening, brings them off in great num- 
bers to the ship, and so rids the shore of a vast lot of them. 

The torment of flies was, indeed, throughout very great at Port Wake- 
field. The men employed in unballasting our barque had to wear a piece 
of crape before their eyes to prevent these insects creeping in; and if 
you went ashore your back, face, and every part of your body would be 
at once covered with them, so that you are obliged to hold a bough in 
your hand and keep waving it up and down before your face. Port 
Wakefield is nearly all sandy soil, and an intense heat arises from the 
loose sand, in which you may sink up to your knees. The tide, in con- 
sequence of the shore being very level, goes out a long way, and 
the soil being of a very sandy and porous nature, there is no water 
to be had. A captain of a ship lying in the port, although he had 
a very good supply of water before, purchased here a quantity at 
the rate of six shillings per cask, and brought it on board, but when 
they opened a cask they found it so bad that they had to throw it over- 
board ; and the rest was in the same predicament. ‘This is a grievous 
disadvantage to Port Wakefield. Here I saw the dingo, or Australian 
dog ; it is very like a fox, and hasa “ brush” like that animal ; it is un- 
tameable, and very fierce, biting and snapping at any person who may 
come near it. I saw one chained up, and put my Bar on its head. 
They never bark, and are much wilder, though strongly resembling our 
foxes. Beautiful little green paroquets, not larger than a sparrow, 
glitter amid the foliage of the trees, and fly about from branch to branch. 
The ships which are going from Port Adelaide crowded with emigrants 
for the gold mines are every day cheered by the people, and the emi- 
grants huzza and shout in return most lustily. The country round Port 
Wakefield is all covered with brushwood. 

December 6th.—There are two lighters alongside bringing bales and 
discharging our cargo of coals. It is not so hot as usual, as there is a 
strong sea breeze. There is an old native at Port Wakefield who walks 
about with a long beard, and an old white hat mounted on his head, evi- 
dently thinking himself a great man. Such immense numbers of fish 
about the ship, you might almost bale them out in bucketfuls from the 
water, and yet no one seems to take advantage of such plenty. On the 
13th we had our ballast in at last, and our cargo out ; and setting sail 
for Port Adelaide we arrived there on the 15th once more, 


XIX. 
ADELAIDE AGAIN, 


WE anchored off the shore about three miles from the port. The 
captain was under great apprehensions respecting his crew running 
—— for the gold diggings. “I have been clear of my coals now for a 
week, and am here for four days past, and cannot get any car for any- 
where except copper ore for oansen, at 2/. 10s, a ton, which I have 
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refused,” quoth our captain on the 18th. He thought at first of specu- 
lating in cattle for Mauritius, but he found, on looking over “ prices 
current,” that sa would not pay anything. He then thought that he 


would sail for Mauritius; but while he was in a state of the utmost 
anxiety between watching his men and the rates of freight, he resolved 
upon sailing for Batavia, to look there for a cargo. I caught at Port 
Adelaide half a dozen of larger fish of a different kind from those at 
Port Wakefield ; but there does not appear to be as many fish here as at 
the latter port, for there we used to see the water covered with them. 
Whilst here I fell out of our boat, but fortunately caught hold of her 
side and serambled in again, which has saved this narration for the 
reader. Society is at Adelaide, particularly this year, composed of the 
very lowest dregs, with of course a few exceptions. It is very difficult 
to procure situations ; one of the gentlemen who came out with us as 
fellow-passengers experienced great delay in procuring one; another 
tried to get a place in the custom-house, but I did not learn with what 
suecess. We are to sail on this day, the 20th of December; it is good 
weather, and we have a favourable wind. The first time we lay at Port 
Adelaide our cook and one of our hands deserted ; the steward had to 
officiate in the cook’s place. We took on board three sheep to give us 
meat during our voyage to Java. There is a railway in process of con- 
struction between Port Wakefield and Adelaide, which will be of great 
utility to it, but I do not know whether they will be able to procure 
labourers, since the gold fever has set in. There is a college at Adelaide, 
I believe, called “ St. John’s;” the students walk about the town with 
their caps and gowns like the academical costume of old Trinity. 

Here a native comes along, there a mounted policeman gallops past ; 
anon a student in his toga; then up rushes some excited sea-captain to a 
tradesman, dressed like a gentleman at home. The native encampment, 
the rude denizens outside their miserable huts, or wandering through the 
town begging for a sixpence or a piece of tobacco, mixed up with sailors 
and immigrants, make a strange scene. But our anchor is weighed, our 
topsails spread forth their broad folds to the wind, and the ship gathers 
way, and under a three knot and a half breath of wind, leaves the port 
behind her, accompanied by shoals of porpoises. 


XX. 
JAVA, HO! 


Crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 
Housed on the wild sea with wild usages, 
Whate’er in the inland dales the land conceals 
Of fair and exquisite—O! nothing, nothing 


Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 
Coteripce’s Wallenstein. 


Tue night of the 23rd of December I was awakened by a storm, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. We accomplished nine knots an 
hour, which was fine going, during the day; the thunder, lightning, and 
rain continued the next day also. [ 

Christmas Day.—It is a very wet morning, and we have very little 
wind, but what we have is favourable. The day, however, turned out 
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fine. A large brown bird flew on board of us to-day; it measured six feet 
from tip to tip of its wings. Yesterday we killed one of our sheep in 
preparation for to-day. The wind has changed during the day, and is 
now against us; we had to sail under reefed topsails. How strange it 
seems to spend Christmas on shipboard, the barque tumbling and tossing 
under her reefed topsails. ©n shore we would be at church, or at our 
different places of worship; but here we see nought but the wild, agitated, 
foaming waters on this day on which He who bore our grievous sins, and 
who died for our love, entered into this weary world of care and strife. 
To honour the day, we had a plum-pudding, so called, guia non sunt 
plums in it, nor raisins either, in our case; however, we were all disposed 
to be happy on this holy day. 

December 26th.—It is stormy weather and a contrary wind. Double- 
reefed our topsails; I found myself a little sea-sick to-day, the wind blow- 
ing very therdi:, ape the sea greatly agitated. Next day we had many 
porpoises round our ship, and birds about us aloft ; good weather to-day 
and very little wind, but what we had was favourable. 

28th.—Cloudy weather and a strong wind, but unfavourable ; to-day 
we saw a part of the Australian coast. 

29th.—Passed a cape, with fair weather; next day the land in sight, 
coasting along under double-reefed topsails. 

New Year's Day.—A fine day, though rather showery, and quite 
calm. We scarcely move; the land is still in sight. To-day I saw some 
“ boatswains ;” these birds fly very high and make a great noise; they 
are like sea-gulls, but have two long feathers from their tails. 

Friday, 2nd.—Favourable wind, and studding-sails set ; the land still 
in sight, and plenty of birds round us. 

Sunday, January 11th, 1852.—The night has been wet; it is a 
showery day; a flying fish flew on board of us, which the cat eat. This 
cat belonged to a vessel that had been French, but by some means or 
other belonged to the Adelaide people ; we lay alongside her, and puss 
came on board of us, and there hy was kept nolens volens, to banish our 
rats, which she accomplished bravely, thus changing owners as well as 
her ship. 

Friday, 16¢h.—Blowing rather fresh ; double-reefed topsails; several 
heavy showers to-day. We are sailing through Prince's Straits, between 
the Island of Java and Prince’s Island. ‘They are both beautifully 
wooded, especially Prince’s Island; the latter island is wooded down to 
the water’s edge, and gradually rises like a hill thickly planted with ever- 
greens. ‘There is also a most delightful smell from the land, as if of new- 
mown hay. ‘There are several small islands in sight. We passed a ship, 
but did not make out what she was. Close-reefed topsails, and had plenty 
of lightning all the evening. There is a little island called The Button 
near us; it is covered with shrubs from the water. There are also several 
larger jslands, with mountains in them, peaked at the top. 

Sunday, 18th.—We are lying at anchor near the land; it is a wet, 
disagreeable day; there is a town some distance up the bay, but it is not 
visible from the Courier. Another ship has anchored a mile distant from 
us. Sailed this morning, and arrived at Batavia about four P.M., after 
having sailed through the vast expanse of waters which had been — 
by the keels of the old English buccaneers, by Dampier, by the yacht: 
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Dayfhen, by Janez Tasman, and by other old Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Dutch at ately we had sailed through that ocean which is sailed on 
by the murderous Malay in his fleet proas, by the peaceful Chinese junk, 
by the proud frigate of Holland, and the merchantman under the banner 
of St. George, and we had not seen a single pirate, or even a Malay 
proa, with its latteen sails and its wide-sweeping oars. The Straits of 
Sunda, through which we had sailed, dividing Sumatra from Java, are 
very beautiful. Sumatra in the distance, dimly seen and blue, rising in 
the horizon like a cloud; Prince’s Island, with its exquisite wooded 
scenery, tree over tree, and leaf over leaf; and then at night the southern 
cross in the heavens, and the various strange constellations blazing amid 
the gloom and reflecting their shadowy light in the gently heaving 
waters, while our good ship glides along sbentiied like curling up the 
waters around her bows, her spars rising like giants clad with snow-white 
drapery from the deck, the porpoises rolling in the deep gloomy waters 
under her counter, and the sweet night-breeze fanning the throbbing 
temple of the gazer at such a glorious scene. 

The forest is moaning with rushing dew, 

And the deep is sparkling with silv’ry glow ; 

The moon uprose with a golden hue, 

And gleamed on the ripples below. 

Each star on their crests is as plainly traced 

As if a mirror beneath were placed ; 

And the darkling form of the palma-tree 

Waved its deep shadow upon the sea ;— 

The waves softly slept on the sandy shore, 

Or gush’d into song round the languid oar !* 


The scenery was so novel, so enchanting, so soft in its deep repose, 
that here would one wish to live, and dwell, and dream one’s life away. 
Here over these waters one could wish to float, regardless of busy, 
bustling seenes—here, soothed by the gushing sound of the waters gurgling 
round the cutwater, with the sweet-scented breath of the land-breeze 
playing round your face—here is quietness, if only the mind itself be 
right. 

“But we are now at our destination; we have reached our port; the 
light sails aloft are taken in; the anchor sinks to the bottom, its cable 
rumbling through the hawse-holes; the crew lay aloft upon the yards, 
the sails are neatly clewed up, the yards squared, and the good ship lies 
still upon the waters. What a pleasant thing it is to get in safe into a 
strange, foreign port, to see a variety of novel and curious objects around ; 
and how pleasant to lie at anchor safely, after heaving and tossing, 
rolling and tumbling, under close-reefed topsails, crockery oe off 
the table, passengers rolling out of their berths, and winds blowing hard 
enough to burst the straining canvas from the bending yards. 

And here we are in port once more, after a four weeks’ cruise from 
Port Adelaide. 


* MS. poem. 




















TALES OF THE BACKWOODS.* 


Few authors have done better service to contemporary German litera- 
ture than the gentleman whose work we have now pa, consideration. 
His chief forte, however, has always been in depicting life in America ; 
and this has been the necessary result of his most peculiar mode of educa- 
tion. As he tells us himself in his “ Travels Round the World” (pub- 
lished by Hurst and Blackett), “he came to America comparatively a 
youngster, and, as he was unable to speak the language, he was obli 

to take any work he could get to make his living, for he felt too proud 
to write back to Germany for money. He was therefore, first, fireman 
and deck-hand, then cook on board the Mississippi and Arkansas 
steamers; set up cord wood in Tennessee, and worked at the silver- 
smith’s business in Cincinnati; farmed in Missouri ; was bar-keeper, and 
finally hotel-keeper in Louisiana; stock-keeper awhile in Arkansas; and 
after having become familiar with the language and habits, hunted four 
years in the backwoods of Arkansas, principally in the Fourche la Fave 
and Ozark mountains, and White and St. Francis River swamps, for 
bears, deer, and turkeys.” 

In 1849, after his return to Germany, where he had made his début 
in a literary character by various magazine tales and sketches, he was 
commissioned by the Frankfort parliament to travel for the purpose of 
selecting the countries best adapted for German emigration en gros. The 
result of his travels was of course rendered nugatory by the premature dis- 
solution of the august body at whose charges he was sent out ; but we— 
that is, the reading public—have been so far benefited by them, that 
they have furnished us with one of the pleasantest books that has ap- 
peared this season. The fact speaks for the character of our author, that 
he, a German, had the courage to write his travels in English, and sub- 
jected them to our Aristarchi before presenting them to his own country- 
men. He had, however, no reason to fear any severe criticism, for the 
freshness of his travels, and the peculiar way in which he regards even 
the most common-place things, must disarm the most Anglo-bigoted re- 
viewer. A brief notice of his wanderings may not be out of be here. 
His original intention was to visit South America and California, and 
thence proceed to Australia, but his own enterprising spirit led him to 
make various detours. Thus, for instance, he grew tired of the monotony 
of ship life, and rode with the government correo from Buenos Ayres 
across the Pampas, and traversed the Andes to Valparaiso, where he arrived, 
after all his fatigues, just in time to find his ship gone, and all his luggage 
with it. He then followed in another vessel of the same company to 
California, where he lived a true miner’s life for several months. His 
roaming disposition then led him to visit the South Sea Islands, of which 
he gives a vivid description, and adds ove more to the list of later authors 
who have misdoubted the efficacy of missionary propaganda. Thence he 

roceeded to Sydney, and, after examining the country round, made up 
his mind to go down the Murray in a canoe to Adelaide. Unfortunately, 


* Mississippi Bilder, Licht und Schattenseiten transatlantischen Lebens, von 
Friedrich Gerstiacker. Williams and Norgate. 
VOL. XXIV. 28 
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he suffered shipwreck on the third day, and after parting with his com- 
panion, undertook a laborious and dangerous walk of 400 miles through 
the bush to Adelaide. On his return to Sydney he took ship for Java, 
and after visiting most of the Dutch settlements started for Bremen 
onee again, 

This very slight sketch will show that Mr. Gerstiicker is not of the 
common run of travellers, who are so fond of deluging the world with 
their fade impressions, and hide the defects of their production under the 
convenient cloak of an ad captandum title, alliterative or antithetical. 
He does not reveal a particle of false pride : he openly confesses that, on 
many occasions, he had to work, and hardly too, to gain even a sub- 
sistence during his rambles ; and this is the very fact which has attracted 
us to him. Such a man necessarily sees much which escapes the tra- 
veller blessed with the comforts of hfe; and we are inclined to believe 
his statements as to the actual state of countries, before those of others 
whose only opportunity of judging has been derived from courts and 
greatmen. Wetrust we have said enough to show that Mr. Gerstacker’s 
views of “life at the gold diggings,” which he has largely discussed in his 
Travels,” are well worthy popular attention, at a moment when all the 
world is busily speculating on the real or apparent value of that very 
attractive metal. 

The book we have now under consideration by this author contains a 
series of tales, which he probably heard, or was witness to, during the 
earlier portion of his adventurous career. We have selected three, which 
will afford an average sample of our author’s style, equally as well as ex- 
tracts from his ‘ ‘Travels Round the World,” of which he has already 
brought out a translation (?) in Germany. 


THE OSAGE, 


Far, far to the west of the Missouri, on the borders of the Osage ter- 
ritory, where only a few of the white pioneers, who followed on the heels 
of the retiring Indians, had raised their block-houses, and hunted and 
fished, and grew a little maize—just as much as they absolutely required 
not to be without bread—where the elk still impresses its traces on the 
moist soil of the river valleys, or traverses the wide and boundless prairie 
—a white hunter, with his rifle on his shoulder, his knife by his side, 
in the usual dress of the backwoodsmen, though wearing shoes instead 
of mocassins, and with a grey, round felt hat on his head, walked cau- 
tiously and gently through the dense forest, in which a few clearings 
allowed a prospect over narrow strips of prairie overgrown with tall 

s. 
"rt was a glorious May morning, though still somewhat cold, but the 
sun, which already peeped over the tree-tops, was really in earnest, 
poured its warm beams through the thick foliage of the trees, and dried 
the dew, which hung in large, heavy drops on the grass. 

The hunter had been walking about during the whole morning ; but, 
although he had tracked et stags in the dewy grass, and followed 
them some distance—although he had seen a in of splendid bucks— 
he had not got within shot of any, and in vain he looked round atten- 


tively, and even crawled ‘rather than walked through the damp foliage ; 
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nothing crossed his path, and in high ill-humour he at length seated 
himself on a fallen tree to rest, and then continue his walk in the 
direction of his home, when he heard a shot fired at a considerable ° 
distance. 

He listened long and attentively, but could not notice anything fur- 
ther, and leaned carelessly against a branch of the tree on which he had 
been seated, looking out upon a long, narrow strip of prairie, which ex- 
tended a great distance into the gloomy forest, and was bordered by 
hia dogwood trees and graceful oaks, that towered high above 
them. 

He had, however, been standing in this position scarce ten minutes, 
and regarding the pleasant landscape, when, at the spot where the forest 
seemed to join and enclose the prairie, a stag broke out of the thicket, 
and ran straight towards him. 

He quickly sprang up and made ready to receive his destined victim, 
which, as it appeared, came unsuspectingly on; but when the buck drew 
nearer, the hunter’s practised eye perceived that it was no longer in the 
full possession of its strength, but had been already shot ; and the slow- 
ness of its movements did not result from a feeling of security, but from 
weakness and exhaustion. 

For all this, he kept his rifle fixed upon the buck, and, when it came 
within sixty paces of him, fired. 

It tottered—stopped—and the next moment fell to the ground. He 
remained standing quietly on the spot, loaded again, and then walked 
towards the fallen deer, when he saw an Indian coming through the 
prairie with another dead deer on his shoulders, and following the traces 
of the wounded animal at full speed. Not seeming to feel the weight of 
his burden, he ran up, as soon as he saw the deer lying on the ground, 
and after throwing the other down, proceeded to strip the animal of its 
skin, without paying the slightest attention to the white hunter. 

“ But, my good friend,” said the descendant of the Europeans, “ it 
seems a matter of perfect indifference to you who shot the deer, as long 
as you get the skin? I should fancy that I had some claim to it too, 
for without my bullet your fingers would hardly have been reddened by 
the blood of the deer.”’ 

“ Look here,” said the red son of the forest, pointing to his chest, in 
which four little wounds, evidently inflicted by slugs, were visible, and 
without letting himself be in the least stopped in his task; ‘‘ mine,” he 
then continued, in his broken English, as he struck his own chest with 
the hilt of his scalping-knife—* I shot first, then the pale face—skin 
mine, meat pale face’s;” and with admirable rapidity he completed the 
job, while the white man stood by him and seemed to have a strong in- 
clination to teach his wild companion better manners with the butt-end 
of his rifle or his knife. The latter, however, always kept one eye fixed 
upon him, and probably suspecting his intention, observed his every 
motion. He was powerfully built, and the fashion of his paint and the 
ornaments he wore announced the warrior; while several honourable 
sears on his chest and shoulders, which could be seen when his blanket 
slipped off during his occupation, proved him to be no coward. 

At length he had finished, drew his blanket again over him, put the 
skin on his shoulders, and the deer he had first shot upon it, then seized 
282 
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his fowling-piece, and giving the white man a hurried ‘“Good-by,” 
. walked quickly away, and, as it seemed, not in the least troubled by his 
burden, towards the thicket, in which he disappeared a few moments 
after. 

Half laughing, half angry, the white man looked for a while after him, 
but then it seemed as if his rage would, for a moment, gain the upper 
hand ; he stamped his foot furiously on the ground, and made a motion 
to follow the Indian—certainly with no friendly intent—but he probably 
speedily changed his mind, looked down upon the deer, and then burst 
into a loud laugh. 

“The devil take him!” he at last exclaimed, as he drew his knife from 
his belt and knelt down by the deer; “I never met with greater im- 

udence in my life—cool blood that—perfectly Indian. But confound 

im, he’s left me the meat; and it’s very doubtful, in the bargain, whe- 
ther I should have had that, if the other had not caused him trouble 
enough.” 

While he was muttering the last words in his beard, he separated the 
haunches from the rest of the carcase, then walked to a young hickory, 
from which he pulled off a strip of bark on which to hang the meat. 

“‘ Well,” he then continued his self-communing, as he shouldered his 
rifle, and started in the same direction the Indian had taken, “ I’ve got 
a piece of meat at least, and shall not go home empty-handed, but uncle 
will laugh finely at my not bringing the skin. Confound the fellow! I 
wish I had not let him go so willingly. Well, he'll cross my path again 
some day, and then he shall pay me for the skin.” And with these re- 
flections he walked slowly on towards his uncle’s house. 

The latter, an old hearty Yankee, who had come from Connecticut to 
St. Louis about five years before, and had settled so deep in the Far West 
some ten months previously, had naturally done this from no other cause 
than to trade with the Indians and buy their skins from them at as cheap 
a rate as possible, and, on the other hand, dispose of his goods—which they 
were forced to buy of him, as there was no other store in the vicinity—at 
as high a price as he could. Still, although he had earned much money 
by his trading, and cheated the poor ignorant Indians on nearly every 
occasion, he had attracted them so much by his kind, good-tempered 
manner (he was, very unlike other Yankees, a little fat man, and all 
little fat men are good-natured), that they gladly traded with him, and 
never behaved in a hostile manner to him, not even in their most violent 
quarrels, which occurred often enough. 

He carried on, like all these merchants or, better, pedlars on the Indian 
frontier, or even in the western settlements, a barter trade, and gave for 
skins, smoked and sometimes fresh meat, for furs and tanned hides, for bear- 
fat and honey, those goods which the Indians required, as powder and 
shot, blankets, ironware (tomahawks and knives), rifies, glass beads, &c.; 
his chief trade, however, consisted in the forbidden whisky, which he sold 
the dearer to the Indians because they knew that the laws of his great 
chief forbade him from either giving or selling “liquid fire” to them. 
For this reason he also kept the casks hidden beneath his house, 
although in this remote part of the state he had little cause to apprehend 
any domiciliary visit. 

The old man was sitting before the door of his little storehouse, and 
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smoking comfortably while watching a flock of black turkeys (reared 
from the eggs of the wild birds), which were picking up the scattered 
corn and grain around him, when the Indian we have already introduced 
to the reader came walking along the footpath that led direct from his 
house to the forest, and, drawing a deep breath, threw his burden down 
at the Yankee’s feet. 

** Hallo, Tom!” the latter cried, as he held out his hand to the savage, 
** you’ve got a famous load. Well, what have you brought? Two skins 
and a piece of raw meat. Pooh! is that all you’ve got?” 

‘Good; suppose you go—take a gun—crawl through bushes—creep 
on your stomach through the prairie a long, long way—find a stag—sup- 
pose—you shoot nothing,” Tom replied. 

“ Very possible,” the old man said, with a laugh. ‘ I should look 
well too if I went creeping about on my stomach on the wet grass. No, 
no; I never was a sportsman, and the only large game I ever shot was 
one of my brother-in-law’s cows at St. Louis, when we went out ‘ pan- 
firing’ one evening.” 

The Indian laughed loudly. 

“ Your brother-in-law must have been very pleased,” he then conti- 
nued, after a short pause, in a very serious tone. 

* Yes; he swore I should wever touch a rifle again as long as I was in 
the neighbourhood of his cows and pigs. Well, I was satisfied with that. 
But, Tom, what has brought you here? what do you want for the skins? 
shall I keep the meat as well?” 

“Good fat buck,” said Tom, turning the deer over, so that the old 
man could see its broad back; “ not so broad as you,” he continued, with 
a grin. 

¥ Well then, come, carry it into the store, then I'll give you what you 
want for it,” the Yankee replied, and walked before him into the little 
building, while the Indian leaned his gun against the outer wall, and 
followed him in. 

When they arrived there, he laid his burden upon the counter, and 
then began looking’ among the goods, which hung up for sale all round, 
as if in search of something. 

“ Well, Tom, what will you have this morning?” the old man at last 
asked him; “ out with it.” 

* A little powder, a little shot, a little knife, a little tobacco, and plenty 
of whisky,” said Tom. 

“Whisky! fie, Tom,” the former rebuked him. ‘ You know I dare 
not sell whisky, and would not expose myself to risk on that account for 
all the red skins who wander through Missouri; Tom, you were only 
wanting to try me.” 

“‘T a good Indian,” Tom assured him, laying his hand on his chest— 
“Ta very good Indian—love white man—do anything for white man— 
go to church—I a very good Indian.” 

“But you know,” the dealer contradicted him, “that no good Indian 
touches whisky; that they despise it, and only the bad and worthless 
drink fire-water.” 

“I no good Indian—I a very bad blackguard,” Tom rejoined, most 
seriously. 


“Oh! if that’s the case,” the old man said, with a loud laugh, “I 
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must give it you, I suppose;” and he handed the Indian a full glass, which 
he emptied with well-pleased looks. 

Tom had scarce entered the house with his burden, when the Yankee’s 
nephew, the same hunter whom Tom had deprived of the skin in the 
morning, came up to the house. He had recognised the Indian, and 
threw his venison from his shoulder with a curse, when he saw Tom’s 
gun leaning against the wall. 

* Wait, you raseal,” he muttered to himself; “ you shall miss your next 
shot at any rate, that I'll take care; and if I have not got the skin, you 
shall not bring one home with this charge at least.” 

With these words he crept up to the gun, hurriedly drew out the 
wadding, and let the shot fali into his hand; but not yet satisfied, he 
took the other wad out and put in a new one, that no shot might adhere 
to it, which might perchance kill, then leaned the gun again in the old spot, 
and walked in to join the two men im the store, as if he had just arrived. 

Tom had completed his purchases, put them into his hunting-pouch, 
that hung on his right side, raised the glass to his lips, which he had 
emptied twice, and drained the last drop; then walked to the door, seized 
his gun, and was about starting on the road to his village, when the 
turkeys attracted his attention, which kept their heads all fixed in one 
spot, where some Indian corn had been strewn, and hence afforded a 
splendid mark. 

Tom noticed it, and taking aim at them with a smile, he cried to the 
old storekeeper, “I should be very glad—such a shot in the woods.” 

“ And I'd bet a dollar you would not hit one,” cried the young man, 
quickly seizing the opportunity to revenge himself on the Indian. 

*T have no dollar,” Tom replied, very quietly, “ but the old man has 
an otter skin from me—a large one—worth a dollar and a half; you bet 
a dollar and a half against it—I hit many—many of those there.” 

“Done !” cried the young man; “here are my dollar and a half, and 
if you lose, my uncle pays me for the otter skin.” 

“Good !” said the Indian, and cocked his gun to look at the powder 
in the pan. 

The old man was about to raise some objection, for he did not consider 
it possible that the Indian could miss, and was afraid that his nephew 
would really have to pay the money ; but the latter quickly made him a 
sign, and he soon grew satisfied when he guessed the true state of the 
case. He considered it nothing but right to cheat the Indian. 

Tom, who had in the mean while convinced himself that the powder in 
the pan was dry and in good condition, took aim and fired. As he was 
only thirty paces from the turkeys, they started up in terror and dis- 
persed ; but not one of them fell, or gave the least sign that it was 
wounded. 

Tom stood as if petrified, and looked first at his gun, then at the birds, 
and last of all at the two men; the younger one, however, jumped up 
and shouted with delight; at last, when he could manage to speak, he 
cried, with a voice half suffocated by laughter : 

“ Good Tom, good Tom, where are your dollar and a half for the otter’s 
skin? Oh, good Tom!” and then began dancing and laughing ; but 
Tom was very desponding, and said, as he pulled his blanket round him: 
“Tem too much whisky—not good—makes head heavy and hand 
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tremble. Tom drink no more whisky ;” aud then reeled away towards the 
forest, where he soon disappeared. 

Fourteen days had elapsed after this occurrence, when one afternoon, 
as both the white men were seated before the store, Tom came along the 
same road ; on this occasion he carried a large bundle of dried skins, both 
deer and otter, and had regained his good temper, though his brow grew 
a little dark when he saw the young man : he probably remembered the 
shot. The two w hites, however, greeted him heartily ; he leaned his 
gun, as on the previous occasion, against the outer wall, and after a short 
conversation with the old man, followed him into the store to complete 
the bargain. 

He appeared not to notice the turkeys, which were again running about 
before the house ; but the two had scarcely disappeared through the door, 
when the young man jumped from his seat, and in a few seconds came 
back with his ramrod from the adjoining house. He gently crept up as 
before to the gun, removed the charge of shot, hid the ramrod, and sat 
down again quietly, to await the end of the barter and the appearance of 
the Indian. 

The latter was no long time before he came out ; he had wanted but 
few goods this day, and had been paid ready money, but seemed to have 
no inclination to enter into a long discourse with the two men, for he 
seized his gun and gave them a hasty nod. 

“ Hallo, Tom,” the young man called after him, ‘“ won’t you try your 
luck again to-day with auother shot ?” 

“Tom has not so many dollars,” the savage replied, with a shake of 
his head, as he stopped and looked back at him. “The white men 
promise fire-w ater,” he continued, seriously; “then the Indian shoots 
everything that comes—big and littlke—man and woman : Indian loves 
fire-water. Five summers ago there were many otters—very many— 
big and fat ; now red man can set five traps and catch one. Otters 
go when pale face comes—Indian too. Indian is poor!” 

* Bah, bah!” cried the young man, with a laugh ; “you have taken 
a good draught of whisky again this morning, and are afraid of 
missing.’ 

* No!” said Tom, laying his hand on his heart; “not touched it— 
not with my foot even.” 

But you reel about so!” the former continued, with a laugh, in order 
to annoy him. 

“T reel?” said Tom, in a very angry tone. “Good!—lI’ll shoot; will 
show pale face I’m not drunk.” 

‘Well! here’s my dollar,” said the white man, laying the money on 
the stump of a tree. 

* And here’s mine,” said Tom; “ not much money—a trifle to me.” 

“Oho! if you bounce in that way with your money, here are five 
dollars instead of one; will you lay the same ’” 

“ That I don’ t hit a turkey?” the Indian asked, cautiously. 

‘** Of course,’ was the oalia ‘Tf you' hit one or more, I’ve lost.” 

“Good!” Tom replied; and without wasting another word he took 
four more dollars, which he had just received for his skins, from his shot- 
belt, and laid them with the others. He then took a handful of maize 
from a heap close by, and threw it before the turkeys, walked some 
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twenty paces back, cocked his.gun, fired—and four fell on the ground, 
and soon lay there silent and motionless. With widely-opened mouths 
the two white men regarded the destruction which Tom’s gun had 
effected, not merely among the turkeys, but in their pockets. The old 
man, however, was the first to collect himself, and began with all serious- 
ness to protest against the result of the shot. 

“Tf a red skin,” he proceeded to say, as he worked himself into a 
passion, “likes to bet about his own turkeys or property, he can do it in 
God’s name; but any one who shot his poultry in his own yard, and 
under his very nose, must put up with the consequences, and pay ready 
money for the injury he had committed.” 

He seemed, at the same time, not indisposed to dispute with the Indian 
as to the possession of the stake he had just gained; but the latter, who 
had again loaded his gun, without paying any attention to the little 
man’s anger, walked slowly to the old stump, and only turned his head 
to the Yankee when the latter really made a motion to stop him. But 
in the one glance, which was fixed sternly on the white man, and quite 
in opposition to the savage’s former character, there was such a concen- 
tration of anger, hatred, and revenge, that the trader fell back in terror, 
and let the Osage quietly take the money. 

In the next moment the old good-tempered smile played on the 
Indian’s face; without altering a feature he quietly counted the ten 
dollars, dropped them one after the other into his pouch, and then threw 
his gun over his shoulder. As he was preparing, however, to leave, he 
turned once again to the men, and said, good-humouredly : 

‘¢ Suppose—you want shoot once more. I here again in eight days. 
But,” he continued confidentially, as he drew somewhat nearer to the 
young man, ‘‘ when I come to pale face, always put two charges in my 
gun. Suppose—white man takes one out. Good—enough in it for 
another shot. Good-by !” 

We must say there is a considerable amount of poetic justice in this 
story. In all the Indian tales hitherto published the pale faces have 
continually conquered their red enemies; but in this isolated instance 
the Indian got the best of the white man. 

Our next extract, of a very different class to our previous one, we 
submit to our readers as a favourable specimen of a hunter’s tale, worthy 
to be ranked by the side of the veritable legends of Colonels Boone and 
Crockett. We do not by any means wish them implicitly to believe it, 
and for our own part, a horrid spirit of unbelief crept over us while tran- 
scribing it, but we give it on Mr. Gerstiicker’s authority, who tells the 
tale as ’twas told to him and several others by an old backwoodsman of 
the name of Harper. Our readers must be good enough to suppose a 
party of hunters, resting from their daily toil round a mf fire in the 
prairies on the banks of the Arkansas. The horses hobbled, the supper 
prepared, and the very witching hour arrived when the deep solemn 
silence of the surrounding forest, only broken at intervals by the cry of 
the whip-poor-will, or the howl of the distant wolves, brings the mind 
into a proper state to receive such stories as the following 
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ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR, 


Talking of presence of mind (Harper commenced his story, while all 
listened attentively, for he was known as the best conteur in the whole 
“ range”)—I was about fifteen years of age at the time, and was then a 
young, active fellow, when five of us, belonging to Vincennes on the 
Wabash, went down the river in a canoe, crossed the Ohio, and soon 
found ourselves in the then celebrated hunting-grounds of Kentucky. 
There was plenty of game, and the bears ran about like the hogs do at 
home. After a few days’ hunting on the Ohio then, I went one morn- 
ing—it was in winter, in February, and bitterly cold—at a sharp trot 
through the woods, and saw not far from me a hollow tree, with a large 
opening atthe top. ‘* Hang it,” I thought, “ the tree looks just as if made 
for the winter-quarters of one of the black rascals.” I went up, looked at 
it on all sides, and found distinct traces that bears had climbed up and 
down ; so I thought to myself, ** You'll climb up too, and take a smell at 
it ; if it smells of bears, you'll fetch assistance, we'll throw fire in, and if 
there’s nothing in it, we shan’t want to waste our time.” I climbed up 
with the help of a young tree, which stood close by, and got my head 
over the hole. It smelled very strong of bears, but higher up there 
was another opening in the trunk, so I clambered up to stick my nose 
into that as well. While doing so, I trod incautiously on the edge of 
the first opening ; a piece of rotten wood broke, I fell, and rattled away, 
as easily as a bullet in a rifle-barrel, right down into the hollow tree. 

When I arrived down safely, my first care was to find out what I had 
under me, for I did not feel very comfortable at the thought of sharing 
the narrow space with a bear; but I was soon calmed in this respect, for 
soft, rotten wood was all I stood upon, and into which I had sunk up to 
my knees. The interior of the tree convinced me, however, that it either 
served as an abode for a bear, or had done so very shortly before; the 
rank smell, in the first place, could not be mistaken, and the trunk itself 
was inwardly scratched and rubbed so smooth and clean, that it felt 
almost as if it had been planed. 

When I had examined everything carefully, I — of beating a 
retreat ; but who could describe my horror, when I found that my descent 
had certainly been very easy, but the claws and strength of a bear were 
required to get out again. I would not wish my worst enemy the feel- 
ings of that moment. Cold perspiration broke out on my whole body, 
and I cowered down to reflect what I could do. Shouting would have 
been nonsensical; there was no house within a circuit of at least eighty 
miles, except on the other side of the Ohio, and only the merest chance 
could lead one of my comrades hither. Besides, we had agreed the pre- 
vious day that we would go further down the river, and the others might 
fancy that I had preceded them, while I was destined to perish here 
miserably. The thought of. starvation crossed my mind like a flash of 
lightning ; I sprang up, and tried once again with the strength of despair 
to clamber up the perpendicular hollow, but in vain ; I found no projec- 
tions, and the trunk, although narrower towards the top, was at the bot- 
tom, where I was, too wide for me to lean my back against one side, and 
work my way up in that fashion. I fell back in despair. Wild thoughts 
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of suicide crossed my brain, and my real consolation was my knife, which 
I felt at my side; I knew, at any rate, that I was saved from a death by 
hunger. 

While I was sitting there buried in these reflections, and clutching my 
hands together convulsively, I fancied I heard something moving and 
scratching on the outside of the tree. I held my breath, and listened. 
It was on the tree, and, as it seemed, somewhat higher than where I was. 
I tried to shout, but at this moment the opening grew dark above m 
head, and complete obscurity surrounded me ; but the thought forced itself 
upon me, it is the bear, who is returning to its bed, which, as you know, 
it often leaves at this season, in order to drink. 

What to do now? Struggle with him for my life—it was scarcely 
worth the struggle; still [ plucked my knife from the sheath, and waited 
for the bear, who was coming down. slowly and comfortably (the tree 
was at least thirty feet deep), and who probably did not suspect what 
company he would find below. But when he came down léwer, another 
idea occurred to me. I returned my knife to the sheath, and just as he 
was exactly over me (you know a bear always goes into a hollow tree 
hindforemost), I fastened both hands with desperate energy in the thick 
wool on his loms, and, to be quite sure, seized his short tail with my teeth. 
I stuck to him like a leech. What the bear thought at the time, when 
he was received in such a strange fashion in his own house, I cannot say; 
this | know though, that in his first alarm he did not scratch a little into 
the rotten wood, as he stretched out his powerful claws and worked his 
way up again with extraordinary strength and in wild hurry, which he 
had come down just before so cosily, and with such self-satisfaction. My 
only fear now was, that his strength would give way ; but there was no 
occasion; up we went like clockwork, and I scarce’saw myself at liberty 
again before [ opened my hands and mouth, freed the bear, and held on. 
tight to the tree, not to slip back again, for the bear would not have been 
in a hurry to come to my assistance a second time. He rattled down the 
tree witl a thundering noise, and before I could hold fast and convince 
myself that I was really a free man again, the bear had already dis- 
appeared in the thicket. 

* And you had no opportunity of thanking him,” said our author, with 
a laugh. 

“Thank him—no,” Harper growled; “ the beggar was in an awful 
hurry, and never even looked round to see whom he had had in tow ; 
besides, in any case, in the hurry, I could not have expresse¢e. my thanks, 
for when we got to the top my mouth was perfectly full of hair.” 

The last extract with which we shall close our paper is of a much more 
melancholy nature than the two previous stories, and we will call it 


THE HURRICANE, 


At the foot of the Ozark mountains, where the rocky slopes extend far 
into the cultivated settlements, and at no great distance from the banks 
of the Mulberry, which foamed and roared against the sharp ridges of ice 
with which the extraordinarily severe winter threatened to imprison it, 
two white hunters walked, wrapped in their blankets, along the stream, 
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and seemed to be looking for a place where they could cross to the other 
side. 

They were two powerful-looking fellows, as they walked on with their 
rifles on their shoulders, and the elegantly fringed leggings, the closely- 
fitting and carefully soled mocassins, showed that they had assumed the 
habits of the woods, and were not of those ‘land hunters” who, especially 
at that day, had begun traversing the western part of the state, in order 
to find out the most favourably situated districts, and purchase, or at least 
lay claim to them. 

* Bill,” one of them at last said, as he stopped, “our searching is of no 
use—you see I was right; the stream is here too wide for us to find a 
tree lying across it, and if: I really went to work with my little toma- 
hawk, and felled one of the nearest plane-trees, it ould not be long 
enough. Besides, a heavy storm is gathering behind us, and | think we 
should not do wrong were we to make arrangements for passing this night 
better than the last : it will be bitterly cold.” 

“ It’s very annoying, though,” Bill answered his brother, erossly, “ that 
we could not reach the ravine over there to-night, for, in the first place, 
we should find famous quarters in one of the numerous caves, and then, 
besides, I should have liked to look for bears; there are sure to be some 
there. The water’s too cold for us to swim across, and the storm will not 
be a trifling one ; so then, to work; here are old trees enough lying about, 
and a bark roof can be easily made.” 

‘“‘ There are almost too many trees lying about,” Tom replied, looking 
all round him, “ and those still standing seem rotten and ready to fall. I 
do not much like the thought of camping here, for you know the story 
father once told us about such a place.” 

“ Nonsense!” Bill said, laughingly. ‘Can we find a better camping- 
place? ‘The little stream runs along at our feet, there’s plenty of wood 
close handy, the young trees will furnish famous poles, and the bark there 
is first-rate for a roof.” 

Tom made no further objections ; the spot looked too inviting, and they 
were both soon engaged in raising a rough shelter for that might at least, 
which could afford them refuge against the collecting storm. Under 
such good hands. the work was easily accomplished, and the next half- 
hour found both under their quickly erected roof, watching the pieces of 
meat broiling on the fire. 

“It’s strange how cold it has suddenly turned,” Tom at length broke 
the silence; “ ide look, the water im the tin pan is frozen quite hard, and 
the wind has chopped round to the north-east ; it blows confoundedly 
sharp, too.” 

- “Let it blow,” Bill yawned, as he wrapped himself closely in the folds 
of his blanket; “1 am tired, and want to sleep, Tom. a couple of 
boughs on the ffire before you turn in, and the one first to 3 to-morrow 
must rouse the other.” 

Midnight was past, and the fire had nearly expired, but the two 
brothers a t firmly, and the icy north wind that howled over the snow- 
clad hills into the valley couldine not disturb their slumber. Heavy masses 
of clouds had, however, collected together from various quarters; darkly 
threatening they brooded over the rustling forest, and the stately trees 
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shook and bowed their leafless branches, as if in timid foreboding of the 
approaching storm. A bright flash of lightning suddenly burst from the 
black heavens, and a terrific peal of thunder almost instantaneously fol- 
lowed the messenger of destruction. One of the terrible winter storms 
was impending, and the unchained hurricane howled and tore through the 
narrow mountain ravines. 

“ Bill!” cried Tom, springing up in horror—“ Bill, get up; we dare 
not lie down; see how the old trees quiver ; and do you hear, there’s one 
of them cracking ?” 

“ Hallo!” Bill replied, as he quickly threw off his blanket, “has it 
caught us? Hi! Tom, lay hold of the roof; I’m blessed if the con- 
founded north-wester won’t take it along with it.” 

His fear was not entirely unfounded, for at the same instant such a 
furious blast burst from the opposite valley that it half uncovered their 
resting-place in a second, and burning ashes and sparks were carried far 
away into the gloom of night. A lightning flash again burst forth from 
the clouds, and the thunder deadened the sound of the howling storm. 
Then it suddenly seemed as if the whole earth were torn from its founda- 
tions; far, far away, on it came ; at first indistinctly with a hollow sound, 
like the crash of a thousand cannon; then nearer and nearer it roared, 
spreading wild and terrible overthrow and harrowing desolation around. 

* Almighty God, a hurricane!” Tom cried, starting up in terror, 
for at the same moment the storm reached them. The giant trunks, 
which had withstood centuries, bowed like thin twigs, and with one 
blow, that struck terror to the heart of the listeners, the whole forest 
was mown level with the earth by the hand of the Almighty. The 
hurricane raged further and further with frightful velocity; for miles 
around it overthrew the tall oaks, and hurled them like reeds to the 
ground; for miles it marked its path with desolation and destruction ; 
but silence, grave-like silence, followed in its track, and rested over the 
wildly-scattered trees: not a breath was stirring, and the calmness of 
death, after this horrifying outbreak of the elements, affected the poor 
heart of a mortal with a more agonising shudder than it had felt even 
in the most terrible fury of the storm. 

Bill had miraculously escaped, without even the slightest injury ; 
clinging tightly to an immense tree that had previously fallen, another 
oak that fell across it only served to save him, as it guarded him from the 
other continually falling branches and smaller trees; but now, as soon 
as the first most pressing danger was passed, he jumped up and cried, 
filled with terror, to his brother : : 

**Tom—brother Tom—do answer, Tom. Great God! has such a 
terrible end fallen to your share !” 

No! it would have been well for him if that had been his lot; he still 
lived, and his weak voice, at no great distance, struck the hunter’s 
attentive ear. 

‘« All-merciful Heavens!” the latter cried, when he had quickly leaped 
over a couple of trees lying in the way, and, with a blazing pine-torch in 
his hand, stood before him he sought. ‘ All-merciful Heavens!” he re- 
peated, in almost maddening agony, and covered his face with his hands, 
for close to him, pale as a corpse, with both thighs buried beneath an 
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immense oak, which was shattered from top to bottom, lay his Tom, his 
brother, the playmate of his youth, the darling of his heart. 

“It’s very cold,” the lites man whispered, and looked up im- 
ploringly to the hunter, who, apparently incapable of any further move- 
ment, stood near him as if hewn out of stone—‘ it’s very cold, Bill ; 
can’t you bring me a little fire ?”’ . 

These words broke the charm which seemed to possess his half 
unconscious brother. 

“Tom, Tom!” he cried, as he threw himself with groans on the 
mutilated body of his dearest companion. 

“ You hurt me, Bill,” the latter entreated ; “‘my arm pains me, and 
it is so cold.” 

“ Wait, you shall have fire—in a few seconds,” Bill now cried, as he 
sprung hastily up ; ‘lie there a minute longer, and I'll fetch some ashes, 
and then help you up—only a moment’s patience ;” and in wild haste 
he flew back to the still burning camp-fire. Ah! he did not notice the 
weak, painful smile which stole over the features of the unhappy man, 
as he begged him to “ have patience.” He hurriedly collected all the 
ashes and burning wood his arms could hold—the flames scorched his 
hunting-shirt and hands—he did not notice it, and flew back to his 
brother's side: plenty of drift-wood lay around, and in a few moments 
a bright, cheering fire flared by the side of the tree, under whose giant 
weight the poor fellow lay buried alive. 

Bill now regarded with a shudder the terrible scene, and madly threw 
himself on the tree, which a hundred men could not have raised, and 
tried his own utmost strength on an impossibility. 

* Bill!’ Tom gently begged him, “ come here, come—give me your 
hand—that’s right. And now, Bill—do you really love me ?” 

A convulsive grasp of his brother's hand answered this question : 
speak he could not, for the tears he had suppressed with difficulty 
suffocated every sound. . 

‘Will you do me a service ?” Tom implored, drawing the unresisting 
man closer to him. 

“A service!” Bill whispered—“ a service! What can you ask that I 
would not do for you, if it was in my power ?” 

‘‘ You promise to do it ?” 

** What is it ?” the hunter asked, in terror. 

“Take your rifle,” Tom begged, “ and—put an end to my suffer- 
ings.” 

“ Tom !” the other cried, as he sprung up in horror. 

‘“ Put an end to my sufferings,” the unhappy man entreated. ‘ Bill! 
brother ! if you ever loved me, prove it now. Do not let me perish here 
slowly and horribly.” 

“‘] will save you, if it cost my own life,” Bill cried. ‘I will return 
with assistance this very night.” 

“That is not possible,” the poor fellow replied, sorrowfully shaking 
his head. ‘ The next settlement is, by the nearest road, at least fifteen 
miles from here; but the road you would have to take to go round all 
the rocks and ravines, is twenty; and if you came back, if you brought 
fifty people with you, what help could they give me? Both my thighs 
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are shattered, and the nearest doctor lives in Little Rock, hundreds of 
miles from here, and whither we scarce know the direction. Bill, will 
you let me lie here for days, and afterwards see me perish miserably ?” 

“ Ask my own life, Tom, and you shall have it with pleasure; but 
don’t require such a terrible thing from me: it must be possible to 
save you—I have my tomahawk —TI can cut this tree through — I 
can ” 

“Can you cure wounds like these ?” Tom interrupted him, and 
pointed with his hand \o his thighs. It was a terrible sight, and the 
brother fell upon his knees, with a groan. 

“ T cannot murder you,” he gently said. 

And do you callthat murder ? Oh, Bill!” he continued, “could you 
only fancy the pain I am now suffering, you would take compassion— 
would not let me beg in vain.” 

“T will give you the rifle—don’t make me my brother’s murderer,” 
Bill groaned. 

** My right arm is also broken ; I cannot, even if I would.” 

“Tom!” the powerful man sobbed, as he threw himself by his brother’s 
side, ‘* what is it you want of me ?” 

“What did you lately do to Nestor when the bear had torn him so 
terribly ?” 

* 1 shot him.” 

“He was your favourite dog!” 

Bill only answered with sobs. 

** And you loved bim more than me?” Tom now asked, almost re- 
proachfully. 

“Oh! why did I not heed your warning when we last evening reached 
this unhappy spot? why did I not avoid the decayed trees that 
threatened us on all sides? why——” , 

“ Bill!” the unhappy man interrupted him, “do you mean to free me 
from my torture ?” 

“JT will!” the poor fellow sobbed on his brother’s neck. They held 
one another in a close embrace for a long while, but when Tom tried to 
unloose his hold, his brother only held him the tighter. Day at length 
broke in the east, and the sun shone on the chaos of wildly-scattered trees 
around. 

* Let us part,” Tom whispered ; “ be a man!” 

He quietly pushed his brother back, and he at length stood up. 

** Well, then, be it so!” he said. ‘isee you are right—it is impos- 
sible to save you. I know, too, that I should have asked the same of 
you in a similar case, and you would not have refused me. Pray to God 

r the last time, and pray too for me, that he may forgive me the murder 
of my brother.” 

Bill tottered away to fetch his rifle, but returned in a few moments 
with a firm and certain step. With his gun im his left hand, he swung 
himself with the right over the scattered trunks, and soon stood once 
again by the side of his brother, who looked affectionately in his face. 

“Tam ready,” the latter said, with a smile; “do ~ ee gee = 
‘God reward you for your kindness—good-by!” He o im hi 
sound hand the conan’ his face away. f 
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“Brother!” the tortured hunter cried, in agony, and threw himself 
again on his breast. Once again they held each other in a close embrace, 
till Tom entreated gently, “ Do not delay any longer.” With a has 
bound the hunter stood on his feet, raised his rifle to his cheek, and lay 
the next moment unconscious by the side of the brother he had shot. 

What more have I to tell? Shall I describe how he awoke and 
piled branch on branch upon his brother's corpse, so that wolf and panther 
might not fasten their greedy teeth in the beloved sentiballians he 
tottered away, and wrestled with death for months in the wild dreams of 
fever, carefully nursed by friends? No! enough of this sorrowful tale. 
His brother’s blood-covered face did not long trouble him in his nightly 
dreams, or cause him to spring in terror from his bed and try to fly—on an 
expedition against some plundering Creeks, a compassionate bullet put 
an end to his life, and his friends buried him where he fell. But his 
memory has been still retained in that neighbourhood, and when a hunter 
camps at night, and turns an inquiring glance toward the giant trunks 
which menacingly surround him, then a gentle prayer parts the lips of 
even the roughest and wildest of the band, and he whispers, ‘God pre- 


serve me from poor Tom’s fate !”’ 





A WORD OR TWO ABOUT CHILDREN. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


I conress that I am quite indifferent to—not to say that I positively 
dislike—the play and prattle of children. I cannot at all enter into the 
gratification which seems ordinarily excited by the listening to their 
meaningless sayings and senseless antics. And now, do your worst upon 
me, oh ye doting mammas, and papas, and grandmammas, for I have 
declared it. 

There are sundry reasons for this apathy on my part. In the first 
place, a child in the midst of a party of men and women, all of them 
engaged in the ennobling occupation of amusing him, presents himself to 
me as the very impersonation of selfishness. Of course there really is 
little, if any, selfishness in the case ; the child is too young, we will sup- 
pose, for the vice to have taken possession of him to any extent. But I 
say such is the-idea conveyed. Consider fora moment. The is 
rolling a ball along the floor; the mamma is singing the delightful and 
inspiriting ballad of “ On the tree top; the grandmamma is declaring 
that “he is a dear child, he is, and he shall go look at the gee-gee out.o’ 
doors ;” the aunt is dancing ; and two visitors are producing cakes and 
sweetmeats for the dear infant’s greedy consumption, And after all, 
probably, it is a very one-sided matter. The child may be “good,” and 

may deign to be pleased; whereupon it is dec that there 1s no 
such another child in Christendom. ‘The desperate exertions of six 
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people having produced a smile of satisfaction on the cherub’s counte- 
nance, straightway the party fly into ecstasies of admiration, and are 
overcome with delight. But the dear baby may not be “good,” and he 
may regard all the furious endeavours enumerated with cold disdain. 
What then—will the party abandon the ungrateful task? Not so, they 
will but continue it more vigorously, and though they may still be 
unsuccessful, and so may at length relinquish their labours, they will only 
reproach themselves for their deficiency in the power of amusing. 

I believe myself that these violent exertions to amuse a child proceed 
from a wrong notion. I doubt whether he is not better pleased when he 
is left to himself in a quiet corner with a toy, than when . is surrounded 
by an army of doting relatives oppressing and overwhelming him with 
troublesome kindness. I question whether juveniles appreciate broken 
English and idiotic gestures to anything like the extent imagined. And 
of this Iam quite sure, that things are said to and taught children, which 
lay the foundation of evil to a degree which may well cause a sigh. At 
a very early age, indeed, impressions are created and tendencies imparted, 
and the most jealous care should be observed that evil should not approach 
until good should have been so thoroughly and indelibly fixed and planted, 
that the contact should be accompanied with little danger. Woe betide 
the man or the woman who should attack my child, if I had one, with 
some silly saying of doubtful tendency, or teach him some idle current 
remark of perhaps less than equivocal morality. The amusers of children 
too often deserve to be regarded as little better than positive pests. They 
flock around their victims, and saying anything, doing anything, to create 
a smile, they accomplish their end, they do raise a smile, and at the same 
time sowing the seed of corruption, they ensure the result of a harvest of 
bitter tears hereafter. 

Volumes upon volumes might be written on this score, but I only just 
allude to it here. I verily believe that it would be a very wise proceed- 
ing for every infant of twelve months old to be taken from all its relatives, 
and placed with guardians and trainers chosen from their possession of 
the proper qualifications for rearing children both mentally and wa 4 
I care nothing for the yell which may ascend against me for this remark. 
It is undeniably true that while parents are everywhere, persons duly 
qualified to train and instruct children must be diligently sought, and 
are, indeed, difficult to find. 

But secondly. Of course we cannot, every moment of our lives, be 
employed in duties of distinct usefulness and value. We must unbend 
by being a little (alas! if I ponder for an instant, can I say a Uittle ?) 
foolish sometimes. And if children-loving people like occasionally to 
play clownish tricks, or to give the appearance of having suddenly been 
stricken with drivelling idiotcy, I suppose it must be said, “So be it— 
more’s the pity.” But when you find (as may be found) some good- 


humoured people—grown men and women, but very children still in 
many respects—give up hour after hour to talking nonsense, to crawling 
on “all fours,” to dancing about like dressed up monkeys, and to doing and 
saying all sorts of things utterly foolish, merely to amuse some spoilt 
child who, if he had been properly trained, would never not only not 
have needed, but even have nik 


n pleased with, such unnatural exhibitions 
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—in such case, I do think there is an amount of infatuation deeply to be 
deplored and heartily to be condemned. 

There is yet a third reason why I cannot listen to children’s chatter, 
or view their thoughtless gambols with much pleasure, and this is un- 
affected by their being shared in by adults or otherwise. One can hardly 
look upon a child without a sigh. Comparatively, at all events, so inno- 
cent now, so light-hearted, so free from care, so full of the delight of the 
moment, so ignorant of the dark future, so unconscious of the drea 
earthly pilgrimage, and of its end, the grave! Alas! alas! should it 
not be with an effort we should return a child’s smile? His is the smile 
of purity and truth ; ours is the forced, unnatural smile, which the world 
taught us when we had forgotten that of our own childhood. It is 
morning now, bright early morning with this dear young one; no clouds 
are in the sky, but all is fair and full of promise of a glorious day. But 
yet know we not that but a brief hour and the softness and beauty which 
are around shall have departed, and there may be a glare of light and a 
burning heat; but they will be poor substitutes for the quieter period 
which shall have passed. And is this all? May not the mid-day bring clouds 
and storm? may not the lightning’s flash and thunders roar? and ma 
not there be a strange and sudden falling into night, and the day be 
prematurely closed? The keen blasts of trouble, the smiting hail of 
distress and failure, the sharp cold of disappointment and unrewarded 
effort, the thunderbolt of calamity—all may be hid in the future, and be 
destined to exert their fell influence in a coming hour. And then is to 
appear the end. Under any circumstances the end must come; the end 
of decay and death, the fallmg into a sleep to be broken (it is to be 
trusted) in the world where another sun shineth and there is no night. 
Ah! who mourneth for children dead, flowers faded ere the wind howled 
and the storm poured forth, and while gently and calmly the ve broke, 
and the sun but just gave signs of its arising? Beauteous, touching ob- 
ject, an infant in its coffin—aa infant but that gazed for a moment upon 
this world, and then turned its eyes and took its flight to learn the 
mighty secret of a brighter and a better. 

But away with these melancholy musings. Come, my infants and my 
small boys and girls, I want not to put a stop to your amusements nor 
your pleasures, not I. Certainly it is not my wish to give you old 
notions, and to make you those disagreeable monstrosities, ‘‘ old-fashioned 
children.” Grandpapas and grandmammas, papas and mammas, uncles 
and aunts, by no means cease trying to please the troublesome little 
mortals whom ye so much love. But discard the broken English and 
the monkey antics. Remember, these small creatures have under- 
standing at a very early age, and they can discern a lesson in many 
things you do and say, which, however they may amuse, are unquestion- 
ably not calculated beneficially to instruct. The tendency of “ Oh, 
naughty chair, for knocking Charley—beat naughty ee 
thump)—is rather to engender the notion that if anything or ~ ly 
has been the occasion of hurt to us (although through our own fault), it 
is quite proper to set to and retaliate with all our force, and an inconsis- 
tency may be apparent between this practical lesson conveyed by the 
hand to the teaching which so often issues from the mouth. And there 
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is, too, an oddness in hearing this half hour—* Does he want the 
mecon, a deary? Maria shall get it for him when she goes out”’—and 
the next half hour —‘ Willy must never tell a fib—never—never”— 
which “ amusers” of children may do well to ponder. And again it is a 
little strange that this kind parent, who is just now nobly employed in 
alternately roaring like a lion and braying like an ass (being much more 
successful in the latter imitation), should be certain ten minutes later to 
send the dear child straightway to bed for making hideous faces. If we 
were to deal with children a little more as rational creatures, it would be 
much better for them, and certainly much more convenient to ourselves. 
The saving, too, of reproof in after years would be immense. Generally 

eaking, it is a nuisance to visit a house where’there is a family of chil- 
r tony I am sure everybody will bear me out in this. There is an inces- 
sant fault-finding. ‘ George, don’t make that noise”’—* Lucy, don’t be 
silly”—‘ James, sir, behave yourself, or I’ll send you out of the room”— 
this is the sort of entertainment you may expect at a house where boys 
and girls are admitted into the parlour. And if such entertainments be 
a nuisance, should we not endeavour to prevent them? And we may 
prevent them by beginning at the very earliest moment to teach children. 
In their amusements we may teach them—not folly and nonsense, as we 
do now, but honesty and truth. 

And if I may throw out one more suggestion at the end of my paper, 
I would say, as children grow up, leave them more a/one than is the 
custom. Should a child have “anything in him,” it is much more likely 
to mature if it have the assistance of solitude than if it be frittered by 
being paraded, while yet but a shadow, for the gratification of foolish 
people. I have a strange liking for the child who mopes in corners ; the 
very circumstance of his doing so, if he be in good bodily health, shows a 
difference from the common herd; and inasmuch as no light or trivial 
mind loves to dwell upon itself, we conclude that self-contemplation, 
commonly speaking, is gratifying only where the mental calibre is above 
the standard. 

But, not to pursue this question now, lovers of children, I pray you 
bear in mind that even the youngest child is not a mere puppet, but a 
living thing, and that there is within it an intellect to be trained for 
Earth—a soul for Heaven. 
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FOUNDED ON AN ITALIAN LEGEND. 


By G. W. THorneory, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BALLADS OF THE NEW WORLD.” 


IT was an eve, just in the dawn of spring; 
Nature was waking: here a little eae 
And there a bud. Around, with restless wing, 
Hovered the guardian wild-birds by the hour: | 
Sweet toil that wearies not although they sing, 
Long ere the sun is shining in full power. 
The day was sloping fast towards the west, 


And slowly came the twilight’s hour of rest. 


Bending o’er bright and gold illumined leaf 
Of old romaunt and deeds of chivalry, 
With eye serene, but shadowed by some grief, | 
A lady sat; her beauty seemed to be | 
A halo round her brow. Alas! what thief, 
What gnawing care, with its deep misery 
And its mute sorrow, that can never speak, 
Had stole the crimson from her velvet cheek ? 


| 


! 


She sat not there alone: her fond eye turned 
Upon a youth, who on the self-same book, 
Full of “deep thoughts that breathed and 

words that burned,” 
Did ever without gazing upward look. 
She chid him, called him faithless, uncon- 
cerned. 
He gee her little hand in mimic anger 
took, 
Then wrung from her one kiss, and then 
another, 
As playful as an infant with its mother. 


She was a lady, he a simple ages 
An orphan boy, by great Valboni reared: 
A genius sent to bless his thoughtless age. 
Little his lord he loved, but much he feared. 
His pleasure was o’er poet and o'er sage 
To muse, till dreams before his eye appeared, 
Arising from the deeps of distant time: 
These visions spoke to him in vision's language— 
rhyme. 
He grew up slowly by great life’s derk river, 
Like the blue flower that loves the water-side ; 
Sheltered by that fair tree whose long boughs 
quiver 
Above its head in beauty and in pride, 
That ‘scapes the bolt the forest monarchs 
shiver ; 
And though its life be short, still in the tide 
That swells below glasses its tiny form, 
Though the wide stream grow turbid with the 

















storm. 


A lute lay by the pair. At close of eve 
It was their wont with intertwining voice 
To hail the night before they took their leave. 
The evening star called on them to rejoice ; 
Heart throbbed to heart, for both did grieve 
To part so soon. Her hand is in the boy’s; 


He gazed into her eyes; true love is meek: | 


Twas time to part—he had not heart to speak. ' 





A horn without! why turn so pale and start? 

bi | shrieks the sinner at the Judgment 
ay? 

%. Hush? Still my love thy loudly beating heart : 
Look not upon me, lady, with dismay. 

Thou art but studying a most gentle art; 
I come to teach thee the soft Venice lay.” 

Another blast of the loud chiding horn 

Is through the casement of the turret borne, 


He threw his arms around her neck and sighed, 
Then tore himself away as she his name 
Whispered so gently, as the echo died. 
And ere another dreadful summons came, 


| Flew to the door and the steel latchet tried. 


“ Mother or God! the Godhead’s triple name ! 
St. Francis, help!” But ah! it would not yield. 
Oh, who from his fierce jealousy may shield. 


Again, with strength united they assailed 
The chamber-door, but it was triple barred. 
— a they strove together, but they 
aed. 
It yields! great God, upon its hinge it jarred. 
Ah me! what glaring eye, what form all 
mailed 
Strides slowly in? It is Valboni’s lord; 
His brow is bent, his hand is on his sword. 


See his pale lip, his firmly clenched hand ; 

He gnaws his lip; for a short moment's space 
He enn rer speak, but slowly sheathes his 

rand, 

And sternly gazes in his lady's face. 

She, clinging to his feet as he doth stand, 

She clasps the calm-eyed pagein her embrace. 
He waits the storm, whose rage anon will burst, 
With an unmoved heart, prepared for the 

worst. 


And he she knelt, the gems that decked her 
air 
She threw in glittering showers upon the 
ground: 
“Thou once did say that I was very fair” — 
He shuddered at her voice’s hollow sound— 
“God knows how pure I am; hear thou my 
prayer ; 
Else swallow me within thy caves, O ground! 
The curse of Judas be my fitting meed, 
If I have injured thee in word or deed.” 


And then the page in sudden transport cried, 
“T care not though the tyrant strike me 
down ; 
It never shall be said Guidotto lied. 
What care I though he wear a ducal crown? 
I care not for the madness of his pri 


| I love the lady ; she has suffered ; 


And I had died ere I had done her wrong.” 
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That night, about the middle watch, there fell 
A sense of horror on the sleeping men. 
If we believe what the old legends tell, 
The night wind bore across the distant fen 
er shriek, that louder grew, and silent 
then: 
Its echo round the battlements did swell. 
Some woke, said half a prayer, a low 
“ Amen!” 
And turned, and quickly fell asleep again. 


She hears a step about the murk midnight, 
And looketh up, with eyes all full of tears 
And by the pale faint pomeme of the light, 

Sees—and no longer as she woman's fears— 
Her aaa lord, still mailed as from the 
t. 
He holds a smoking torch ; and he appears 
To beckon to some dark and cowled form, 
Muffled like traveller from winter storm. 


“Woman, I've brought this holy man to thee, 
To tell thee all he knows of death and hell; 
And how for ages, to infinity, 
Adulterers in flaming prisons dwell. 
Some aid the worthy father now may be; 
He can of aves and paternosters tell. 
See, ‘neath his robe he bears « potent charm, 
To guard the vilest sinner from all harm.” 


And as he spoke, the priest upraised his frock, 
_ a therefrom a murdered creature's 
ead ; 
And holding by one dark and bloody lock, 
T a staindd his fingers with the tell-tale 
red, 
Waved it before her eyes. The dreadful shock 
She bore without a shriek; but, oh! in- 
stead, 
She strove with eager eye if she could trace 
The mangled features of that marred face. 


A day had passed, when on her solitude 

A maiden crept, with gay and hopeful air, 
As she did only on her griefs ttrede 
Some soothing tidings of great joy to bear. 
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“Dear lady,” thus she spoke, “so fair and 


’ 
I come to wipe thy tears and banish care; 
These were but trials that my lord has used, 
To find if his affections were abused. 


“ Guidotto lives, and is as well as I; 
I left him reading with his pale high brow ; 
And with that calm and ever radiant eye, 
In which deep love and truth together glow. 
O lady, wipe these tears, and with me hie ; 
Love—ay, a mother’s love—was never slow. 
My lord far in the forest is away ; 
Returns not till the sun hath set to-day.” 


The door ope’d, creaking, Did she rave or 
dream ?— 
Guidotto, wrapped in a purple cloak ; 
Although they entered, still he never spoke, 
Then twas an artifice when ruffians took 
Him as to death. One long and earnest look, 
And then she ran to clasp him round the 
neck, 
Oh, God! within her tender arms she holds— 
A skeleton the lover's cloak enfolds. 


Ah, hapless lady! 'twas a devil’s art 
Thus to crush life so slowly from its seat ; 
Better the deadly stab—a moment's smart 
Was nothing to this bruising of the heart; 
each beat 
Is but to lengthen anguish; if thou art 
Merciful, good reader, I would thee entreat 
To judge her sins, as thou wouldst hope in 
heaven 
By Christ's atoning blood to be forgiven. 


The palace went to ruins, and the wind 
Howled through long corridors, and seemed 
to moan 
O’er deeds of blood; they of the sternest mind 
Would sigh to see the carved and shivered 
stone 
O’ergrown with weeds, and balconies entwine 
ith tangle of wild parasites alone, 
And here and there a garden-flower, which, 
like a friend, 
Faithful to death, a grace even to ruin lend, 














QUEER PEOPLE. 
By Joun NAuULE ALLEN. 


XIV. 
THE FOUR CIPHERS. 


Bisnor Ear.e has been pleased to observe that there are four ciphers 
in the world, specifying them as—he that is lame among dancers; he that 
is dumb among lawyers; he that is dull among scholars; and he that is 
rude among courtiers: and if there be truth in his observation, the earth 
is covered with ciphers; all the men in Great Britain may be placed in a 
row, and when reckoned up they will come to nothing—all 0's, For 
where is that Admirable Crichton who does not possess at least one of 
the above failings 7—where is he? Echo does not think it worth its 
while to answer such an extravagant question. 

Tut, tut, our author is out of it altogether ; his sentence, like a young 
lady's “ No,” must have been intended to mean the opposite of what it 
says ; his om are more like paragons than ciphers. But, in the first 
place, we have no high opinion of good dancers. We are inclined to 
think better of poor ones ; but what it takes little to surpass there is no 
great credit in surpassing, so we have nothing wonderful to boast of in 
them, albeit they overtop the others. No, we care little about good 
dancers. Of course we allude exclusively to men; for we are not suf- 
ficiently barbarian to be in the least alliind to a lady’s light fantastic 
toe, whether she be on the stage, when you see an unexceptionable ankle 
appended to it, or in a ball-room, when you merely see the fairy feet in 
he white satin shoes, as she goes round in waltz or poussette. But to 
see and take notice of the latter, you must not be a tae but a spec- 
tator. The gentleman dancing so well is a mere man-milliner—a being 
confusing fatigue with enjoyment; whilst you, although a cripple, are 
reaping real pleasure. ‘That foreigner who asked why we did not allow 
our servants to dance for us, was a wiseacre, we are thinking ; but how 
much better to have people of quality dance for us! 

Now, if a man who is lame among dancers is at all like a cipher, he is 
only so to dancers themselves, whose opinion some persons will not think 
worth the having. But for the nonce we will borrow the dancer’s eyes, 
and with them view our cipher—number one. 

Yet, stop—we have an idea—we will let a lady speak. We recollect 
the ball very well; and you will be pleased to imagine Jebbs sitting in a 
corner, @ mere spectator of /a danse, and also to picture us encircling the 
faultless waist of the charming Miss Mum, rattling that fair creature 
about in a gallopade, and by sundry skilful questions and ejaculations, 
drawing mildly from her discourse as similar to the following as we can 
just now remember : 

“Oh! Mr. Jebbs, do you say? Ha, ha! but you are a quiz. I be- 
lieve he knows we are talking about him: only look at his confused and 
guilty air. Does he not appear a queer object, skulking up yonder by 
himself while this delightful gallop is going on ? I can’t think how he 
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manages to keep his seat. I think an ice would do him good just now 
—ha, ha! no, I don’t think Mrs. Frogg’s ices are quite so warm as he— 
very near, though. I don’t know what he comes to evening parties for; 
he never does anything but play cards with the old people, and there are 
none here to-night, so he is quite alone. I don’t know whether or not 
if I were at Rome, I would do as the Romans do; but I know very well 
I would not go amongst dancers unless I intended to dance. Don't 
hold me quite so tight. No, I never like to sit near him. He only 
talks about dull things and the weather, and he always says it’s very 
warm—and I believe him. Besides, he has often robbed me of a polka : 
folks have not liked to asked me, for, seeing me talking to him, they 
have concluded my engagement was made. There, mind you keep clear 
of little Mr. Kelby and his partner, or we shall inevitably knock them 
down—and do not hold me so tight. Yes, Mr. Jebbs is always in the 
best spirits when the dance is over; it puts quite a polish on his face, 
and makes him feel at home ; and directly partners are being chosen for 
the next, he retires into mourning and the corner. What do I think of 
his neckerchief? Well, you are a quiz. I think it quite a fashionable 
affair. He bought it at Todd’s, the cheap draper. I saw it in the 
window yesterday, ticketed two-and-twopence. Yes, I think it would 
form a fine subject for a painter, Desolation surrounded by Mirth; 
Desolation, Mr. Jebbs, not by any means his first appearance in that 
character—Mirth, by the company. A man lame among dancers, is 
like lemon-juice among orange-blossom, or a parson among players, or 
a hearse at a pic-nic, or a mute on a race-course, or a poor relation at a 
wedding, or a—indeed, like everything that is dreadful by the side of 
everything that is not. Well, players may, generally speaking, be as 
dismal as parsons; but you know what I mean. Place your hand a 
little lower. We come for the purpose of recreating ourselves with a 
dance ; his amusement takes place during the time we are not dancing 
—like the applewomen of the theatre, reaping their harvests between the 
acts. There, it’s over. How do you do, Mr. Jebbs? I hope you are 
enjoying yourself this evening. Eh! ah!—thank you.” 

It will be seen from this that we are accustomed to move in very 
agreeable, although it may not be very fashionable society. For this 
latter misfortune, however, the fine colloquial powers of Miss Mum musi 
surely be considered a iull compensation and equivalent by any reasonable 
man. Yet when we hear a lady of such keen eloquence who, exerting 
herself, can say no more against him than is written above, We may 
safely set it down that against the man who is lame among dancers not 
much can be said by anybody, Bishop Earle included. 

It will be also remarked the pleasant string on which our conversation 
harps whilst we are in a general assembly—scandal, quizology, and small 
abuse—and which everybody understands, and can sound dexterously. 
Besides being musical and harmonious, it is the string of the social peep- 
show, which you as a showman need only touch well, and what you wish 
to exhibit becomes clear, palpable, and pleasant to the meanest under- 
standing; the picture of your friends, if not drawn too mild, is sure to 
take better than any drawing of the “ var in Indy” ever did. People are 
sometimes at a stand-still for the want of conversation—even the weather 
being an exhaustible one ; but they certainly need not be. Let them 
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look round. Mr. James may be a very decent man, but can they find 

nothing to censure in him—nothing to condemn in his wife—nothing to 

reprove in Miss James? If their hearer be a man, let Mr. James go to 

rack, with a slight seasoning of wife; if a woman, then Mrs. James 

should occupy the most prominent place; if a young woman, they may 

keep almost for ever , 
Still harping on my daughter, 


and the interest to the end will be uninterrupted. If an auditory will not 
become conversible under such tempting circumstances, it may be set 
down as very seriously inclined indeed. If we suspected a man of “ acting 
dumb” to defraud the public, we would not throw him into a cold bath, 
as police authorities have been known to do on similar occasions, for a 
test ; we would begin by abusing that other dumb friend of his in his 
ear, and if he held his tongue, then we should proclaim, “ Brutus is an 
honourable man”—that is, if his name happened to be Brutus. Look at 
us: Mr. Jebb is as decent a fellow as ever walked ; quite as sensible as Miss 
Mum, by the way; certainly no greater in general hebetude than we; 
his neck-tie was really a very pretty one, and Mrs. Frogg’s ices were 
equal to Gunter’s—yet see what a fascinating piece of dialogue we 
managed to squeeze out of the young lady, for all that. Sink the wea- 
ther. Allow fine mornings, and beautiful afternoons, and wet evenings, 
to take care of themselves, and let “ Mr. So-and-so is a vagabond,” 
“‘ Mrs. So-and-so is a remarkably strange woman,” “ Master So-and-so is 
a fool,” and “ Miss So-and-so is no better than she ought to be,” be the 
popular salutations. Stage-coaches have been superseded by railways, 
letter-carrying by electric telegraph, hand-thrashing by steam-thrashing, 
and, if things go on, we shall soon have nothing old-fashioned left but 
old-fashioned faces, of which there always was and ever will be an abun- 
dant stock. Scandal, we are aware, is as old as the weather, but it is 
not used as a greeting. Well, then, progress, progress, and let it be. 


Stick a pin there. 


More still we opine is the old author out of it in placing amongst his 
ciphers him who is dumb among lawyers. Allowing that there must be 
a something not altogether right about a person who contrives to get 
into the company of lawyers at all, we must expect it to be allowed to 
us that he displays the most subtlety who, in their company, has the least 
to say to them. It makes no difference whether he be their client, their 
client’s opponent, or what he be, more taciturn he is and better it will be 
for him, either in the shape of his person or his bones, besides preserving 
his wind. How a man like Bishop Earle could have made such a state- 
ment as he has we cannot imagine; how any one could quote it in 
earnest, as we have seen it quoted, we are unable to conceive. There 
never was anything gained yet by being loquacious with lawyers—there 
never was anything lost by being silent among them. Silence is a man’s 
natural defence against these legal wolves, and when he dispenses with 
that he divests himself of the armour with which nature has provided 
him against his foe, and every part of him becomes fearfully vulnerable. 
Then, in the words of a celebrated brickmaker, is he sure to be “drawed 
like a badger” by the pugnacious artistes. 

The less you have to say to a lawyer the better. Are you a client, » 





@ scholars is to be dull as they are. Don’t joke, or you will be booked as a 
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the advice in all cases holds good. In such a position, ail that you say 
to your adviser you have to pay for, no less than for all he says to you. 
You may please yourself and astonish him with your fluency ; but when 
comes the bill of costs, how do you look to find yourself charged with a 
thirteen-and-fourpenny conference for it ?—rather like a cipher then, we 
pe We know one who slipped into a trap like this. He fell in 
ove with the society of his solicitor for its own sake, and for a whole 
year never missed a day, except Sundays, going to his office to have a 
chat with him on things in general. His state of mind may be guessed 
at when, at that year’s end, he received a bill charging him something 
like three-and-fourpence a day. We are no arithmetician, but that 
would be in the total so many pounds; quite sufficient, we should have 
thought, to have found him in a twelvemonth’s tooth-brushe’ and per- 
fumery. See, then, the advantage of being silent among lawyers. Had 
our friend kept his mouth closed, though he might have visited his fa- 
vourite twice as often, and extended his visits to twice their length, it 
would have taxed the powers of even an attorney’s impudence to have 
charged him with conferences. No; when you meet with a lion it is 
best to be perfectly still, or he will devour you, and when you meet with 
a lawyer it is best to be silent, for the same reason. 

We will pass over the obvious advisability of a still tongue in a 
lawyer’s presence when you are his client’s opponent. But, ah! give us 
the taciturn witness above all other treats, and let it be a woman; one 
who is innocent and ignorant, impervious to cross-examination—who 
really don’t know, and really can’t say. ‘‘ How long was it?” She 
really can’t say. ‘ Was it an hour?” Well, it was an hour. ** Was it 
two aos ?” It might be two hours. “ Was it six hours?” She really 
don’t know. Chaos in a witness-box. A house upon whom the lawyer 
makes useless attempts: round the house and round the house, without 
touching the house. Talk about a cipher—she is a wonder! But let 
her be loquacious in the box, and she becomes an 0 instanter. It is evi- 
dent that the author of our text was not acquainted with a lawyer’s weak 
side. In this instance, instead of the charming zaiveté of a witness, and 
the exasperation of an advocate, we should have the pitiable helplessness 
of the one and the exulting tyranny of the other. 

But why should a man be a cipher, if dull among scholars? What 
makes the cipherical assertion at all bearable in the other cases is, that 
persons may appear foolish, however wise, if in their actions they differ 
from the world, or from that portion of the world in which for the time 
being they happen to be moving; but if any one were otherwise than dull 
among what are called scholars, we think his conduct would appear emi- 
nently strange, and himself a cipher indeed. By scholars we mean, of 
course, encyclopadiaists; men of extensive information, who can tell you 
all about fossil remains, and oxygen, and hydrogen, and talk about old 
stones in sermons as dry as the stones themselves; Latin and Greek 
scholars who are above looking at French, who want nothing but fact, 
and sneer at Walter Scott and dealers in fiction ; useful information gen- 
tlemen, classicals, and so on. Why, to be lively amongst them would be 
like singing “ Froggy would a wooing go” in a Quaker’s meeting. Our 
author must have intended to be ironical. The only way to shine among 
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frivolous fellow. Don’t tell a story unless strictly true and serious, or 
you will be set down as acipher, your tale being regarded as worse than 
nothing. Scholars! phoo; they are the dullest customers under the sun. 
We may be labouring under a delusion, but to our mind a scholar is an 
awful personage, to be scrupulously avoided by all lively people. When- 
ever we think of him the mummies of the Museum rise up before us; and 
they, associating with other depressing objects, present him to us a statue 
that should affright the world. Scholars used to be decent men enough. 
Socrates was a jolly fellow, and so was Plato ; but our learned are sadly 
afraid of appearing childish, now-a-days. The easiest way of gaining re- 
putation for profundity is to be dull as Herne Bay in its dullest season. 

About courtiers we have little or nothing to say, for we know nothing 
at all of them. We should be inclined to raise a question as to whether 
there are any courtiers now. Our own private opinion tells us there 
are not. We look back, and see Sir Walter Raleigh and the cloak, and 
we meet with them in the pages of historical novelists ; but they have 
become subjects for history, not of news. Still we read of noblemen 
riding out with Prince Albert, and of noble ladies drinking tea with the 
royal children, but there are no courtiers in these times; they have gone 
out with chivalry. You seldom see them, even on the stage; never at a 
fancy ball. But we will suppose, because we cannot contradict it, that 
in his last item our author was correct. 


XV. 
ASTONISHING PEOPLE. 


Ir it be true that there are many unpleasant things in this world, it is 
no less true that there are very many pleasant ones. It is — to be 
envied, to make friends jealous, and to put them into boiling passions, 
and look coolly on, encouraging them to go further. It is also delectable 
to rob a friend of his sweetheart, for the mere sake of maddening him, 
and then to jilt her for having jilted him ; to have, and avail oneself of, 
a fine opportunity of cutting up a rival author’s last work, and to go to 
the first performance of a rival dramatist’s play, for the express purpose 
of hissing it. But the pleasure of none of these nearly equals in our 
estimation that of being able to astonish people. ‘To feel that you are 
performing prodigies, and that those around you know it; to see the 
obtuse man look sharp, and open his small, stupid eyes in wonder ; to 
hear the slight, little seream of the lady amazed, and to see folks whis- 
pering, and know that it is of you they whisper, is to be placed on the 
pedestal of a small Alexander. The glorious privilege of being inde- 

endent is nothing to the glorious privilege of being important. Am- 
per is common to all, from hotel-keepers to M.P.’s. We particularise 
these two classes because they so much resemble each other with the 
magnitude of their bills, and the diminutiveness of their measures ; but 
the sin by which the angels fell descends to much lower men than either. 
What man rather than live without, by some means, —e his 
neighbours would not “be a kitten, and cry mew.” Which words, by 
the way, must have been intended by their author, when spoken on the 
stage, to hurl contempt at the gentlemen in the gallery, who are so fond 
of raising cat-calls. 
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What man would not? Certainly not our dashing acquaintance, Mr. 
Indigo Boolder. Wherever he went, astonishment, with its open mouth 
and eyes, surrounded him. He was a wonderful man. It is not known 
exactly how long he lived at the rate of ten thousand a year out of what 
he could earn by doing nothing ; but it was a long time. Nor how many 
pieces of silver he borrowed in that period to pay for bill stamps and 
paper; doubtless sufficient to stock a silver mine. But he drove tan- 
dems, did Mr. Boolder, and wore large black whiskers and mustachios, 
and military trousers: things that tradesmen cannot refuse credit to— 
you understand. And if any of his creditors presumed to send a mes- 
senger to dun him, he would curse him like a lord, and wonder what the 
deuce his employer meant by insulting a gentleman; wherefore the 
master would think all must be right with a man who could talk so 
loud, and continue to supply the garrison on the usual terms. Then, 
when Sir Thomas Croesus, his neighbour, bought a carriage for two 
hundred pounds, Boolder astonished him and the world by buying 
another with a piece of paper, the nominal value of which was three 
hundred, And when he heard that Sir Thomas had bought a street, he 
went to his solicitor, to make arrangements for purchasing the whole 
parish, the taxes of which were so abominably low that he had not the 
face to pay them to the collector, who never got them. He was an 
astonishing man. In the social circle, too, 


Daughters admired his dress, and pious mothers 
Inquired his income, and if he had brothers. 


And as his dress was intended to win admiration, his income positively 
unlimited, and his brothers unknown, he had the opportunity of makin: 
love to four angels—three of whom accepted him. It is not recorded 
whether he intended to take them all to Constantinople, and turn 
Mahomedan, or not; for, some time after this event, he vanished from 
the scene of his conquests in company with a mysterious Hebrew. Some 
persons said it was the Wandering Jew ; but others, less imaginative, 
declared Moshesh to be a sheriff's officer. And the parish of St. Dupes 
absolutely bellowed forth its astonishment. 

Il faut étonner. Mr. Meck passes for one of the quietest of the sons 
of Eve. You would think that to astonish lay directly away from his 
forte. Yet not so. Offend him in the street, or at his club; knock him 
down, if you will—and he'll say nothing, and do nothing, but smile his 
forgiveness. But he goes home fully determined when arrived there to 
astonish Mrs. Meek with the sweetness of his temper, quiet, still-born 
humdrum as he is. How useful is a wife! 

Some astonish by their large expectations—some by their great 
liberality. Hebbs combined both in himself; or rather, indisputably had 
the former, and plumed himself upon having the latter. The acorn he 
planted one day he expected to find an oak tree the next ; for every smile 
he looked for a summer; for every kind act the name of a dozen John 
Howards. This propensity caused him to be an astonishing person. 
Take, for example, the manner in which he amazed the charitable of 
provincial town. It is not long since they issued an advertisement, 
appealing to the benevolent for subscriptions towards building a row of 
almshouses, or something of the sort. This appeal caught the eye of 
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Hebbs, in town, and, in the hurry and excitement of the moment, he 
sent off to the treasurer eighteen postage stamps, in a letter unpaid, with 
a request that their receipt might be acknowledged immediately by elec- 
tric telegraph. 

We often find men passing with the world for numskulls for a length 
of time, and then surprising it with their rare cleverness. Witness the 
first Brutus, Leon in “ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” and Louis 
Napoleon. Doctor Hurtwell allowed so many people to go out of the 
world, that in time not a patient would hear of him; but one day a poor 
fellow applied at his surgery in his absence, for medicine, and the doctor's 
assistant gave the man, by mistake, a strong physic instead of a strictly 
harmless compound. Somehow the physic delivered effected a cure, 
gained Hurtwell a reputation, and he is now carrying all before him, So 
the Rev. Z. Bell, having preached so many drowsy sermons that there 
soon promised to be nothing to preach to but the clerk and the empty 
pews, one day got hold of a sermon that he had not written, and so 
astonished his sheep with it, and so ensured subsequent success, that the 
dissolving view he has now always in view represents his poor living 
melting into a bishopric. 

Persons who astonish themselves perhaps outnumber all the rest. Par- 
ticularly are timid creatures apt at times to stand surprised at the temerit 
of some very unusual action of their own. Weasels turned lions for half 
an hour or so. Thus poor little Mr. Hyde is a mere instrument in the 
hands of his great wife—he is the family piano, and what key in his con- 
struction his wife thinks fit to touch, that note he is forced to sound. 

jut one day the instrument turns stupid, and Mrs. Hyde, in spite of all 
her thumping at A, is unable to get anything out of him but D. He is 
quite revolutionary, and taking up his hat he makes towards the Dragon, 
resolved to po’ alarmingly to the wine duties. But ere he gets 
half-way there he finds he has hardly sufficient money to pay for a single 
bottle ; he cools, sees his injured wife at home, remembers what he has 
done, surprise has succeeded his unwonted red-republicanism, to be in- 
creased by the ill-used musician when he reaches home again. We 
wonder if parliamentary speeches ever astonish’ their authors—they 
seldom do the public, except by their dulness. And Sunday saints and 
work-day sinners—are they ever surprised with themselves ? 

Young Jones fell in love, and was for months unable to pluck up a 
spirit and make it known; and when at last he conquered himself thus 
far, he amazed himself with his boldness and the lady with his sheepish- 
ness; but which hardly equalled the astonishment of all who knew him, 
when it became known that he had taken to writing unhappy poems 
about blighted affections and stifled hopes. Why should not miserable 
lovers have their poet laureate ?—-and why should not Jones be the man ? 

What pages we could fill about astonishing people who teach a lan- 
guage in three lessons, decipher a man’s character by his handwriting, 
who can tell you how to keep a horse in high spirits upon next to nothing 
a day; about paupers who marry heiresses, omnibus conductors who are 
civil; about magistrates just able to read and write and speak bad 
grammar, astonishing folks by being in their office at all, no less than 
by the manner in which, being in, they deport themselves; about per- 
sons who live nobody knows how, and hold their heads above everybody, 
nobody knows why. In short, about two-thirds of the people in the 
world, what a chapter, for a long one, we could write. 
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In this, the nineteenth century of the Christian era, the glory, great- 
ness, and splendour of potent nations reside, methinks, neither in their 
material strength, nor in the number of their possessions within or with- 
out; but, thanks to the pacific tendencies of our times, the splendour, 
greatness, and glory of such nations arise and spring from the prosperity 
of their industry and commerce, aided, developed, and maintained by the 
progress and advances made in the encouragement and protection afforded 
to science and the fine arts. 

England, that country of which so many others are jealous, whether 
they be allies or latent imitators, has, to her everlasting glory, inaugurated 
oak a new era by heralding throughout the whole world, and chal- 
lenging every civilised nation to the intellectual tournament at her 
Crystal Palace, thereby taking the vanguard place in civilisation, by 
proudly hoisting the flag of intellectual progress; and although it may 
here, perhaps, seem a trite or wsé subject, yet still I cannot help repeating 
that we do owe an everlasting tribute of gratitude and admiration to the 
man of genius who first thought of convening from the four points of 
our globe those of the human kind, desirous of intellectually partaking 
of the banquet of peaceful conquest, whose moralising and civilising 
result will remain for ever unparalleled in the history of ages! Honour, 
thrice honour to a Prince who, in naturalising himself in British hearts 
and British sympathies, has, by his enlightened judgment, raised British 
intellect up to the highest standard of genius! His was the thought— 
his was the deed: great, great indeed, has he made himself by that one 
thought, thus proving the truth of the following beautiful lines from a 
modern French authoress : 


Ce qui fait ’homme grand partout—c’est la pensée! .. . 
Et le front du penseur, semblable au front du Roi, 
Ne doit point se courber, pas méme devant moi. 


Such is the language attributed by Madame Emile de Girardin to the 
anciently renowned, but imperious Queen of Egypt, in her tragedy called 
“ Cléopatre,” when chiding the sages of her court who came to prostrate 
themselves in her presence and do her homage. Such, in fact, and in 
this instance particularly, is the language of truth. 

Yet, despite the judicious and liberal protection which England bestows 
upon them, the fine arts have not hitherto followed the general develop- 
ment of the progress of the age, because public attention has been 
attracted towards, and riveted by, more substantial matters; and even 
our grand metropolis itself, which, from its multifarious advantages, 
might be the modern Athens of arts and sciences, as well as it veritably 
is the Carthage of industry and wealth, where intellectual progress should 
equal material development—London, I say, is still destitute of certain 
establishments which would imprint upon her name the stamp of superior 
pre-eminence, if I may be allowed the expression, and still add to the 
splendour of her renown. 

True it is, that widely scattered over its immense area, London pos- 
sesses many establishments available for the instruction, curiosity, ex- 
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amination, or amusement of the public. The Museum, lecture-rooms, 
literary institutions, scientific institutions, concert-halls, theatres, exhi- 
bitions, pleasure-gardens, balls, &c., in very great numbers, are generally 
frequented by persons fond of instruction, or the votaries of pleasure. 
But it is generally allowed by all Englishmen who are ambitious of their 
country’s pre-eminence, that the chain of the foregoing mentioned esta- 
blishments is not yet complete—that a link is still wanting, and which 
link is a place forming a medium between the performances of the opera 
and the theatres—the discussions on political economy of the clubs—the 
quiet chit-chat of the drawing-rooms—the conversazrones of the literary 
circles, and the overflowings of the ball-rooms—there is still wanted, I 
say, an establishment where the aristocracy of birth, wealth, literature, 
science, and arts, can safely resort to, seeking that intellectual recreation 
which produces elevation of mind in cultivating the fine arts and the 
sciences—the whole to be combined in that most attractive of words, 
NOVELTY. 

Now this deficiency, this vacuum, or more properly speaking, this 
desideratum, is proposed to be filled up by the erecting of a Chore- 
graphical Concert Theatre, on the same plan as the one at present 
existing (but still in an imperfect state) in Paris. Such an establishment 
is destined to raise London far above all other cities, and, one and all, 
whether natives or foreigners, will, in truth’s sake, be obliged to say, 
‘London is really the metropolis of the civilised world !” 

Amongst the arts most neglected in England, | allude especially to 
music and dancing. For the former, although much has been done, and 
is still doing, yet much, very much, still remains to be done. Not that 
there exists amongst us what foreigners have been pleased to call “a 
total absence of musical taste”’—far from it; but the art had been for a 
long time only followed and not cultivated. Its development is now 
slowly introducing itself into the middle classes of our days, but it must 
eventually form a part of the popular education, as it does in France, in 
Germany, and in Italy, where national schools have been founded, are 
endowed at the expense of their respective governments, and are gratui- 
tously open to the rising generation. Thus is every facility afforded, not 
only to the enfans du peuple, but to every grade of — upwards, of 
cultivating their innate taste for music—I mean, to those who have been 
so favoured by nature, and of acquiring a taste by those whose bluntness 
of the musical organ may require a stimulant or excitement from exterior 
impressions. And what I here say of music is applicable to every other 
branch of the fine arts, as far as encouragement, facilities, and opportuni- 
ties go. 

Who that has travelled through Germany but has stopped with plea- 
sure to hearken to those choruses of even the agricultural classes, when 
‘‘from labour free” they congregate together to spend some evening 
hours in melodiously chanting the “ Legends of the Rhine?” Who 
that has visited Italy in her various parts, but has repaired to hear “ with 
ravished ears” the delightful strains poured forth from her village chapels 
and city cathedrals, strains pure and enchanting like an Italian sky? Who 
that has seen France all over her eighty-six departments, but has found 
everywhere écoles gratuites de chant, singing schools, and sociétés 
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philharmoniques ? Who that has been in Paris particularly, has not 
visited with rapture and delight her Conservatoire de Musique, Rue 
Bergére, that nucleus of talent of every kind in Orpheus and St. 
Cecilia’s art? Yes, a general taste for music is a sure forerunner, or 
rather an actual guarantee, of an advance in civilisation. And so true is 
this observation, that some two centuries and a half ago our immortal 
bard of Avon thus wrote upon music’s general civilising effect : 


“ There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : 
Sach tavsony is in immortal souls ;— 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


“T am never merry, when I hear sweet music.” 


“The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but bear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceiye them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music: Therefore the poet 
Did feign, that Orpheus drew tears, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature: 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of-his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted.—Mark the music.” 





With regard to dancing, or choregraphy rather, in all its splendour of 
composition and its fairy-like execution, I may say that not only in our 
own, but in almost every other country of Europe, this art is far from 
having received the development it has a right to demand. For more 
than a century has it remained stationary, if it have not receded; and yet, 
what enjoyment is equal to the feelings afforded by a spirited ballet, har- 
monising with a superior musical accompaniment, as our eyes have been 
gratified with in those rare individual apparitions from time to time, 
allowing us at will to imagine what dancing might one day become ? 

Now, if, as it has been said, “ Harmony often softens manners,” certainly, 
@ fortior’, choregraphy must polish them. And this is so true, that 
history mentions as the most civilised times those when ballets were most 
in favour. It is therefore proposed that London, ere six months roll over 
our heads, should be in the enjoyment of a Choregraphical Concert 
Theatre, to be erected in a central neighbourhood of the fashionable West, 
capable of commodiously containing at least two thousand spectators ; 
the decorations of the interior to be on a most sumptuous plan, and the 
establishment itself to be under the patronage of the aristocracy. In fact, 
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I cannot better describe this vastly useful undertaking, than by tran- 
scribing the following passage from the Revue et Gazette des Thédtres, 
dated Paris, Sept. 8, 1853 : 

“If perchance we show some good-will in opposing ourselves to the 
multiplying of theatres in France, it is merely because we know and feel 
that they are already too numerous. Nevertheless we are, and shall ever 
be, ready to rejoice when new opportunities present themselves for our 
dramatic artists, when such opportunities in nowise prejudice the general 
interests. 

“Tis therefore with very great pleasure that we announce the open- 
ing, in a very short time, in London, of a magnificent theatre, which is 
destined to outstrip the finest things of the kind that have been hitherto 
undertaken. The theatre in question, the special destination of which will 
be to give unprecedented operas, and ballets of quite a novel nature, will 
be erected at a cost of one hundred thousand pounds, by a company-en- 
commandite.* The shares are already subscribed for by the higher 
classes of the English nobility, and the Aas will be opened on the Ist of 
April, 1854. 

“In order to impart to the enterprise the exceptional stamp desired, it 
is intended to erect a theatre, the irreproachable architecture, good taste, 
and sumptuous convenience of which will completely satisfy the material 
exigencies of a class of society habituated from the earliest age to all the 
luxury that wealth can procure. Thanks to the generous and magnifi- 
cent support given to Mr. Alphonse Ruin de Fyé by rich capitalists, and 
by a patronage committee composed of men as remarkable by their birth 
and fortune as by their morality, London will very shortly be in the full 
enjoyment of, and that, too, in the very heart of the finest and most 
aristocratic neighbourhood, a monumental model theatre, of a majestic 
outward appearance, while at the same time its interior will be most 
brilliant and sumptuous, the ensemble to be on a larger scale than any 
other in any capital whatever. This temple of fine arts will be called 
the Choregraphical Concert Theatre, and nothing shall be spared in im- 
parting to the performances aa éclat hitherto unprecedented. And 
first—it will be supplied with the most celebrated singers, hoth male and 
female, as well as with first-rate instrument performers from the Conti- 
nent, with choruses more powerful than any whatever in Germany, and 
with a formidable orchestra, under the direction of the first musical 
leaders of the day. And secondly—the scenery will be of the most 
gorgeous kind, and the machinery will be rich and ingeniously contrived. 
A swarm of delightful danseuses with light, elegant partners, aided by a 
numerous and brilliant ballet company, under the direction of Mr. Bar- 
tholomin, the unrivalled choregraph, who has just been engaged as first 
ballet-master by the directors for three years, at an annual salary of two 
thousand pounds ; all these superior attractions joined together will ne- 
cessarily produce what may be termed ‘fairy representations,’ so that 
there can be no doubt but that Mr. Alphonse Ruin de Fyé, the founder 


* By a company-en-commandite, is meant a company whose shareholders are 
liable for no more than the amount of their own shares in case of any mishap 
taking place. 
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and director of the Choregraphical Concert Theatre, will, ere long, obtain 
the most speedy, praiseworthy, and wonderful results.” 

I am assured from the most certain source that the principal leader 
of the orchestra will be Mr. Berlioz, of universal celebrity, and who is 
actually in Germany recruiting his one hundred and twenty musicians, 
such being the number intended for the orchestra. Prince Albert’s own 
architect, Herr Semper, is to have the building of the house. The 
choruses will be composed of one hundred and twenty male and female 
voices, under the direction of the talented Mr. de Beausack, a member of 
several philharmonic societies of Germany. The second ballet master is 
to be Mr. Consauve, from Paris, and the corps de ballet itself will be 
composed of one hundred and forty damseurs and danseuses. Mr. Mati- 
fat, of the Great Exhibition notoriety, is to take charge of the chandeliers, 
candelabra, and other decorations in bronze. Mr. Diéterle, from Sévres, 
will superintend the scenery; and Mr. Raymond will direct the papier- 
maché and all the composition ornaments. 

Such is the résumé of Mr. Alphonse Ruin de Fyé’s vast enterprise, 
into which large capital has been thrown, accompanied by English sup- 
port and sympathy, and from which so much is so justly expected. 
QUI VIVRA, VERRA. 

A. R. R. 








I’M SO HAPPY WHEN YOU’RE NEAR ME. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I’m so happy when you're near me, 
Tis all that I can say, ; 

But I would that you could hear me 
When you are far away ; 

A thousand things I mean, love, 
To tell you when you come,— 

As soon as you are seen, love, 
Oh! why am I so dumb? 


I’m so happy when you're by me, 
I would not let you go, 

But that you mean to try me, 
At least you tell me so; 

Oh! never doubt my heart, love, 
Will true to thee remain, 

Tis even bliss to part, love, 
And know we meet again. 


I’m so happy when you're near me, 
Let that alone repay 

™~ loving words that cheer me, 
‘or all I mean they say ; 

But if the eyes may tell, love, 
What lips dare not impart, 

Then look in mine and spell, love, 
The tablet of my heart. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF POVERTY AND CRIME IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY M. A. LASCELLES. 


I. 


In London, in one of the darkest and filthiest of its dens, where as yet 
no renovating hand had made its way to overthrow the wretched habita- 
tions of poverty and vice, and turn out its inmates, no one knew whither, 
nor, indeed, much cared, provided they were out of the way of genteel 
and aristocratic eyes, a dim light beginning to steal into an attic, which 
only admitted the blessed ray through a broken, cracked, and dirty case- 
ment, the little panes of which were replaced in several places by wisps 
of straw and pieces of rag, showed a group of persons, each offering most 
unmistakable signs of wretchedness. In one of the corners of the room 
— if such it could be called—lay a sort of undistinguishable heap, at least 
so it seemed at first, but which by a little attention was discerned to be a 
human form, and that too such as might once have possessed considerable 
pretensions to gook looks, though defaced now by sickness and want, 
and especially by an indescribable expression of death in the countenance. 
In fact, this hapless being was a young woman, wretched, dying, starving. 
A few feet from her sat upon the ground, leaning her back against the 
wall, a middle-aged, stout, red-faced woman, brutalised in appearance, 
and staring vacantly forward, utterly indifferent, as it seemed, to the 
groans and sometimes sharp plaints which issued from the writhing form 
stretched near her. 

At length, however, a wail shriller than the rest aroused her from her 
drunken reverie, so well exemplified by the bottle at her side, and she 
thundered out: : 

“‘ Curse thee, canst thee be quiet?” at the same time turning herself 
round and drawing her tattered old shawl over her, as if desiring to shut 
out all importunity by sleep. 

A moment’s silence prevailed after this objurgation, the CG Ae ad- 
vanced further into the room, displaying more minutely its desolation, 
and showing it contained only a broken-down deal table, a water-jug, 
and a bench. There was, indeed, a fireplace, rusty and long innocent 
of flames, and over this were pinned two or three coarse daubs of pictures, 
not expletive of the most refined subjects. 

Near this chimney was some straw and sacking, and on it lay a child 
pale and emaciated, but still in that deep repose by which sometimes 
those for whose waking hours much misery is prepared seem to gather 
strength for what is to follow—like patients between the intervals of 
torture. Hitherto there was no external noise about this resort of sick- 
ness and want, but now footsteps began to fumble up the stairs, and a 
hoarse voice called out : 

‘“¢ Mother, mother ; halloo, old woman, here am I come to inquire after 
you, and not an answer to be had.” 
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And the owner of the hoarse voice kicked and stamped on the stairs, 
in order to let the elder woman become aware of his presence, and to 
arouse her from her drunken stupidity. This the clamour effectually 
did, at the same time awaking the child on the sacking, and causing its 
cries to be joined by those of an infant which lay huddled up among the 
rags of the dying woman in the corner. 

The other one rose with oaths, and on the threshold of the door which 
she opened appeared a man nearly as dirty and ill-looking as herself, who 
greeted her with, 

“A good morning to you, harridan. How’s your daughter? the better 
for the good things the union sent her ?” 

“Ha! ha! that’s likely,” was the answer; “that’s the best joke of 
all; but I say, Jem, instead of loitering here, my tulip, you just step 
to the relieving hofficer, and tell him she’s about to kick the bucket. 
He’d a better come and help now afore things gets worse than they is, 
or he may find hisself with a jury a sitting on him before he knows 
what’s what, and I hopes as how he may. Howsomever, you go to him, 
and tell him my darter’s a dying.” 

* So I will, mother, when it’s convenient, but not afore she’s too bad 
to be helped. Dang me, how the brats squall. Ha’ done, you little 
wretch. However, I’ll go to the killing man; so I leave you to your 
early hocus-pocus.” 

“Take the bottle, and get me a little more drink; here, you devil’s 
son!” shouted the woman, as her visitor descended the stairs. ‘“ Ullo! 
what a brute thou be’st to leave me with what’s no better than a 
corpse, and that my darter’s, too. He! he!” 

So saying, she returned to the room, and opening a cupboard in the 
wall began to grope amongst the things it contained, till a faint voice 
called her. 

“‘ Mother—mother !” it said; and in spite of herself the other one 
started. 

‘** Well, lass?” she replied. 

‘** Mother, I’m dying, that’s quite certain; neither doctors nor money 
could do anything for me now ; but it’s as well here as anywhere else. 
Ox.’y these little ones ; just promise you'll be kind to them as you used to 
be once, I fancy, to me, a very long time ago. Do something for them, 
as, poor things, they are your own flesh and blood.” 

“ Well, they must take their chance. It’s a hard thing to have two 
more mouths to fill when you ha’ not a bite for your own. Luckily 
they will soon shoot up, and then they must tramp. We supports no 
idlers here,” said the woman, with a malignant smile; and the younger 
one dropping her head, which she had raised a little, lay groaning away 
for the space of about ten minutes, during which the one she called her 
mother continued to grope about with an indifference to her sufferings 
almost terrifying. At length, dragging out of the cupboard a filthy old 
bonnet, she put it on, and seemed prepared to totter out, as though by 
years only in the prime of life, her drunken habits had made her frame 
very crazy, and far more like a person of seventy than anything else. 

» She stopped though near the door, and fixed her dull, evil stare upon 
the dying form at her feet. . 
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“Tsay, girl,” she said, “1 wish thee would cease these noises, for,” 
here she interlarded an oath, “it’s too much to hear thee and the 
brats.” 

“‘ Mother—mother, I shan’t be a trouble long.” 

‘*But these others will; forsooth, you must needs goa marrying, he must 
go a poaching, from whence he’s gone a transporting, and then all the 
burden’s to me. Well, I be going to step over the way to get the 
bottle replenished, which will be good for us both.” 

“When you come back I shall be dead,” was the answer; and the 
elder woman went swearing down the stairs. She did not come back 
very soon from her “step,” as she was pleased to call it, and by that 
time all was over. Neglected, unattended, alone, the spirit had fled. 
Upon discovering this truth, the mother commenced an uproar, which 
roused the swarming and miserable population dwelling round her. Up 
they came in troops, and for an hour or two all was confusion and ex- 
citement—screaming infants, scolding women, and swearing men. While 
dead and living alike uncared for, the two orphan children left to the 
tender mercies of their drunken grandmother, already, even in their age 
of innocence, and in the youngest—the hero of our tale—almost uncon- 
sciousness, felt the first pangs of hunger and cold, and made bitter ac- 
quaintance at the threshold of life with some of its miseries. Alas! how 
common is this! what hundreds, what thousands of children are from 
their birth the undisputed victims of guilt and woe. For them there 
is no guarding of helplessness from brutality, of purity from contamina- 
tion—for them there is no gentle hand to guide, no voice to console; the 
law may, indeed, perhaps avenge their deaths (unless only the result of 
long continued ill-treatment, when it is easy to lay the blame somewhere 
else), but to help them to bear the burden of life there are none—none to 
tell them to take courage, to teach them to look above, and in the hope 
of a better world to find strength to fight out their hard battle in this. 

Loved by no one, looked upon as a burden only to be tolerated because 
there was no convenient way of getting rid of him, Simon, or Sim as he 
was dubbed by his grandmother, who thought he did very well to receive 
his name from her, and stood in no need of christening, made his 
entrance into life, and passed its first stage, not in the nurse’s arms, but 
in any hole where it might suit the whim of the moment to throw him. 


IT. 


Sim is ten years old; a fine boy, in spite of starving and beating. 
His brown eyes are clear and bright, his limbs straight and well formed, 
but he is too precocious, and sometimes too grave, for so young a child, 
Sim, however, has reason to be sad, as though his situation is changed 
it is not for the better. The drunken grandmother has been removed to 
the workhouse, having become bedridden; and whether there she lives 
or dies Sim knows not, nor can he be much expected to care: if was a 
hard time for him with her. 

Sim’s home is still in London, in the centre of its worst alleys and 
courts, where his father (for his father has reappeared and thinking he 
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might be useful in his own way, has taken him, though he abandoned the 
elder child, Sim’s sister) keeps a shop, in which he sells everything that 
is odious, foul, and unwholesome : that is ostensibly his manner of gain- 
ing his living. Privately he receives stolen on and assists unfor- 
tunate persons whom the police ra be tracking, and for whom he feels 
a natural sympathy. His wits, indeed, and genius, and clever ways of 
helping them, had procured him the soubriquet of “ Ready Sim,’’ and 
the frequenters of his house are of the class held in horror by those who 
have been respectably brought up, and understand the distinction between 
meum and tuum. 

It is about eight o’clock one glorious and hot evening in June, and 
Sim the younger is returning from the region beyond Limehouse, heavily 
laden with old iron and wood, which had, some way or other, come into 
the father’s possession, and he has been sent to bring them home. The 
are placed in a large basket, which is strapped on his back, and almost 
weighs him down. Nevertheless, Sim trudges on cheerily; for, though 
more grave and knowing than is pleasant, he is not yet quite swallowed 
up in grim and violent and discontented thoughts; in spite of evil ex- 
amples and evil teaching, he has yet some fresh, gentle spots left in his 
heart, and, if his father would but use to him such kind expressions as 
often are bestowed upon a dog, he wishes to love him and serve him 
cheerfully. 

Now he goes on thinking how he can attain this difficult end—to 
thieve expertly is one of the accomplishments his parent particularly 
values, and for want of dexterity in it he has been often chastised. 
What can be done now? Like most children, he has no motive just then 
but that of pleasing, if possible, the person in whose power he is; and, 
as others might strive with particular care to learn a lesson, or to do 
some set exercise, so he proceeds about his business, which he views in a 
light very different to what better brought-up people would have sur- 
veyed it by. 

The approaching dusky hours favour his projects, and so do the stalls 
displayed openly about, for there is a low fair in the place. He creeps 
near these, and getting amongst the crowd, snatches off a box of gloves 
from a stall of linendrapery. He thinks this time he has done it well; 
but a little girl who stands by her mother, and whose eyes are wandering 
round after the gingerbread, sees him, and screams out, ‘Oh, that boy 
has stolen something off the table!” Great, then, is the clamour and 
confusion ; there are several boys near, but the little detectress points out 
the right one, and making protestations of his innocence, feigning great 
indignation, and too wise to run away, Sim is seized by a policeman and 
led off. His heart frets sorely ; but it is now a matter of honour that he 
should make the best of his case, or else, like other bold speculators, in 
attempting to improve his situation he will have made it insupportable. 
His prize, when the hue and cry was raised, he threw under the table; 
but this helps him little, and his basket of iron is taken from him, and he 
is locked up. Nevertheless, Sim’s conscience is not so heavy, nor his 
alarm so great, that he cannot find some repose. He stretches himself 
on the hard floor in company with those who are like himself in difh- 
culties, and forgets all his misfortunes. 
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The daylight comes, and he takes his turn before the magistrate, by 
whose greatness he is not much awed; and he stands out stoutly in the 
teeth of facts and evidence that he is not the thief, and is in consequence 
set down as a most hardened and incorrigible offender. Poor Sim! 
Thou wast even then strengthening thy young heart by repeating to 
thyself that if thou didst bravely now thy father would be proud of thee ! 

Some of the police, however, think he or others of his family are not 
unknown in the roll and annals of the various prisons of London, and he 
is accordingly remanded, to give time for inquiries. 

His father next day is produced, and Sim’s heart, when he is again put 
to the bar, beats indeed fast and thick then. He soon hears a dreadful 
character of himself, what pains have been taken to make him honest, 
and how his tender parent is heartbroken at his evil conduct. This 
declaration, however, though accompanied by sighs and tears, does not 
meet with the sympathy that might have been its reward, if it had not 
happened that the police rolls were charged with sundry misdeeds of 
“Ready Sim” in former days, which tell heavily against him. 

So he is bid, with a sermon and a threatening warning, go about his 
business, and Sim the younger is sentenced to a week’s imprisonment and 
a whipping. This, though, is not the worst ; he has made acquaintance 
with these punishments before ; if he fears at all, it is on account of the 
fierce, terrifying glare of his father’s eye at him as he goes away. All 
feeling of dread, however, he soon forgets. Sim is a boy of spirit—a 
cock of the right sort as his companions tell him, only a little fresh; and 
their examples and exhortations quickly teach him that it is very heroic 
to fight against any misgivings he might have, and that he must be 
game to the end. 

This Sim swears he will be, and this forcing of his brave hardy nature 
to a bad end is speedily accomplished, so that by the time he comes out 
of prison his guardian angel may weep at the progress he has made. 

The week is over, and he is again let loose. It is a sanctified crusade 
now to him to help to murder a policeman, to pick a rich cit’s pocket, to 
break the windows of the Mansion House, or to throw a stone at a 
magistrate. However, something of his mother’s blood still stirs within 
him, and he at once sets off to his father’s burrow, which he reaches 
about ten at night. Here his well-braced courage begins to falter; the 
shutters are shut, but a light gleams through the door of the shop, which 
is ajar. He peeps in, and sees his father counting his money, and, like a 
careful tradesman, arranging his goods. His brutal countenance, savage 
and cunning, is not rendered venerable by his grey hair, which is more 
the result of his scapegrace ways than of his age. Suddenly he comes 
to the door by which the child is standing, and is about to shut it, when 
he discovers who is there. “Ah, you vagabond!” he exclaims, and 
makes a furious clutch at him. ‘This the boy avoids, and dodges off to 
some distance, his countenance half menacing, half frightened, presenting 
a sad sight. 

“ Father, I did my best.” 

“ Indeed, you little raseal; then learn to do better, or don’t show your 
mug here. Who's to feed you? Come, however, as you haven’t cut 


your stick altogether, you see if you don’t catch it.” 
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And seizing with some dexterity upon Sim, he dealt him about a 
dozen blows with his clenched fist, and dragging him, in spite of his des- 
perate struggles, up a ladder leading to a loft, knocking him against the 
wood as if he really intended to kill him, he forced him, half senseless, 
into a dark garret, and throwing him on the floor descended to his own 

lace. 

7 Thus left, in a short time he came to himself, and found that he was 
stiff and painfully bruised. He got up; the moon shone bright, and 
peeped through the many chinks and crevices of his prison as if compas- 
sionating him. But Sim was in no mood for gentle sentiments; he was 
boiling with rage, as, though he had been often before beaten by his 
father and others, it had never till now seemed so intolerable to bear. 
His companions in the gaol had given him a lofty idea of his own value, 
and this was a humiliating reception for one who was to stand so high in 
the Newgate Calendar. He would no longer bear it ; he could do for 
himseif in the wide world; and knowing well all the secrets of the house, 
he partially pushed aside a loose rafter, and got out upon a broad 
parapet, from whence he knew, by creeping warily along, as often had 
been done by people whom his father had concealed, he could at length 
get into the street, and it was wise to do this at once, as he might be 
otherwise surprised by visitors who sometimes found the loft convenient 
to retire into, 

It was not without some difficulty and danger that our hero managed 
his descent, but when this was done, he thought, poor child, that a futurity 
of liberty and enjoyment was opening to him. He did not comprehend 
nor wish to know the hopelessness and guilt of his war against society. 
He was embarked in it by necessity, and he could not eseape; nor, if he 
desired to follow a better life, was he aware how inexorable that society 
would prove. For him henceforth remained ignominy, suffering, and 
the downward path, with every hand pushing him along it. Whether he 
went or whether he stayed in his present home, he must meet the same 
fate. 


III. 


Down by “ the rural Thames,” where the gentle flood, little disturbed 
by steamers, flows as silvery and pure as it did a hundred years ago when 
it inspired Thomson’s Doric Reed, on a seat placed beneath one of the 
noble chestnut trees whose branches threw a pleasant, refreshing shade 
over the pathway by the river’s brink, not far from Richmond, on a sweet 
May-day, there sate a young man and woman. ‘The former is the same 
Simon, or Sim, whose early career has been so chequered and so stained, 
but now he is a stout man of two-and-twenty, in look somewhat older, 
athletic and vigorous, with a sort of stern determination in his eye, 
softened at this moment to all the tenderness that the most ardent pas- 
sion could inspire. He is dressed, too, in his best, and few would suspect 
what a bitter training of vice he has passed through. His voice is low, 
and he pours out a flow of sincere, though not very intelligible, 
eloquence to the fair girl by him, whose sweet, simple countenance 
glows with delight. 
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They sit long together, heedless, as it seems, of the few passers by, 
but Sim sometimes, unremarked by his companion, casts at them a sus- 
picious, doubtful glance. Everything almost, with reason, disquiets him. 
At length they rise and take their walk up the stream, and as they near 
the town she says, “ When will you come and see me again ?” 

“ Next Sunday, Kate. I wish it were to-morrow. Since I knew you 
I am miserable out of your sight.” 

He, from the time he formed her acquaintance, has given himself out 
as a well-to-do apprentice of the name of Edwin Allen. And she 
little dreams how often he is in peril when he comes to visit her. 

In answer to his last remark, she replies, “ It pleases me to hear you 
ay so; for when you are gone I feel so lonely I know not how to 

r it.” 

‘“‘ Don’t be so any more, dearest; the first minute I can steal away 
from my master, down I come to you. And look here, I have a present 
for you which you must accept on account of our mutual love. It is a 
pretty brooch ; it once belonged to my mother. How joyful I am to give 
it you.” 

‘c Oh, Edwin, this is too fine for me.” 

** Not a bit; you make it look prettier, not it you. Here’s your 
home, dearest, and, alas! I cannot come in. I must be in town within 
an hour.” 

“So soon? why, you are in a hurry.’ 

“It is not my fault. Good-by, Kate; for if I linger I shall never be 
able to tear myself away.” 

They part, and Sim hurries off, as one pressed for time; but when he 
is once out of sight in a more secluded part he relaxes his pace, and all 
the agony and self-remorse of his feelings burst forth. His countenance 
becomes distorted, and striking his forehead with his clenched fist, he 
exclaims, “* Oh, cursed, cursed fate ! nothing I have ever yet suffered can 
equal this. Here, she loves me, and I love her—that is, she loves me, 
not knowing what I am. If she did, what would it be then? Kate, 
Kate, you should be more cautious in making acquaintances.” 

For about ten minutes he remained in a gloomy reverie, his head bent 
down, his arms folded, and a sort of ferocious dejection in his face. 

“Well, well!” he at length matters, “I must get on as best J can. 
Cursed be my companions, and especially my grandmother, for not finish- 
ing me in one of her drunken bouts. The hag knew it would be a ser- 
vice to me, and therefore she withheld it!” 

With this last ejaculation Sim went on his way, and hailing an omnibus 
proceeded to town. Once more in his old haunts his thoughts of the 
fair girl are speedily disturbed by his usual associates, who, preventing 
him from retiring as he would to think of her, demand his help and 
counsel in their dangerous schemes. Sim cannot refuse, for he is bound 
to the thieving company by innumerable ties, and is a great man amongst 
them; yet, to do him justice, till now it is necessity not choice has made 
him an invader of other’s property ; a vague feeling that happiness and 
security are not to be found in such ways has kept him, not from the 
ereatest dangers—for Sim’s spirit is heroic—but from the worst vices. 

The present hour is, kowever, to him an evil one, and the thoughts of 
Kate’s beauty and gentleness, instead of soothing, goad him to madness 
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and frenzy. There is a plan on foot for a large robbery, which, if suc- 
cessful, will give a rich booty to each of the sharers in it. From this Sim 
will not refrain, for a wild idea rises in his brain that with this money he 
can break away from his long-accustomed habits. The party, therefore, 
set off, and a night of desperate deeds follows; at the end of which Sim 
is deeper in guilt than ever he believed he should have been, and far, very 
far, from Kate and peace. 

His share of the plunder is a horrible charge to him, for this most daring 
robbery has saclliol: an unusual stir, and the participators in it are being 
searched and hunted for with more than ordinary activity. Another time, 
Sim having dared the offence, would have been only too happy to brave 
the danger. Thus to battle with society, to feel the excitement, the peril 
of the crisis, always pleased him, but Kate, Kate! alas, it separates him 
more and more from her. 

Early one morning he ventures down to where she lives—a morning 
when nature was all smiles and joy, while in his heart there is nothing 
but tempest and agitation. Danger, too, presses him hard, surrounds 
him at every step, meets him in every face, and startles him in every 
voice. He finds Kate more sad than last time—something weighs on 
her spirits; this is accounted for by the length of time that has passed 
since they last met; and, cheering her, he euters the kitchen of her little 
home, and they chat together, for as yet they two are alone up in the 
house. Now he is disturbed at the most common sound—the ringing of 
the milkman’s cans—the whistlejof the errand-boy—the tread of each pas- 
senger passing the gate makes him uneasy, and a fire sparkles in his eye 
that when she meets its glance quite alarms the timid girl. He lingers 
and lingers, and at length gets up to go, and she accompanies him down 
the little garden; when suddenly, without a word, he dashes from her, 
bounds over the palings, and starts off with the swiftness of a hare. Two 
men are after him, and she can guess, in her state of stupor and amaze- 
ment, by the energy all three put forth, what a stake—nothing less, per- 
haps, than life or liberty—is on the game. 

One of the pursuers soon draws forth a pistol, and, presenting it at the 
fugitive, evidently menaces him. Sim stops; it seems as if this measure 
had some effect ; i as they come up he in his turn pulls out a pistol; the 
report is heard, and it is evident he has not missed his mark, for the fore- 
most man staggers and gives back. With this advantage, off he sets 
again, and is lost to Kate's agonised view; but the alarm is given, and a 
general chase commences, which ends in Sim’s capture, after a most des- 
perate resistance, and his incarceration for the robbery, and also for the 
mischief done to the policeman. 

That night he rages and despairs in his imprisonment; the next he 
comforts himself with hope. Some way or other he shall get out of his 
trouble; he has excellent counsel ; the very best, indeed, that can be pur- 
chased. Oh, if he gets off this time, from henceforth, for Kate’s sake, 
how upright will be his ways. Better starvation, better crushing toil, 
better ‘all the pangs of oppressed and trodden down poverty, than this 
cruel parting from her. The day of trial comes at last, and Sim hears he 
is condemned to fifteen years’ transportation; his sentence would have 
been for life were it not for the powerful aid procured to plead his cause ; 
but fifteen years are an eternity to him in taking him away from Kate. 
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He goes with others from England, still maintaining his superiority 
among the convicts, who are proud to have him with them. And he, the 
thought which comforts him is Kate. He can never, most robably, see 
her again; but her image is as the drop of water would fas been to 
Dives in his torments—it soothes the gnawing at his heart. 

All is lost for the present, and Sim arrives in Australia fierce, hardy, 
rebellious, daring, at times ready to commit any crime that can avenge 
him, however remotely, on those who have separated him from his be- 
loved; at other seasons only capable of sitting down to weep over the 
ruins of his heart’s first and best affections. Alas, alas! had there been 
but one hand to save him in childhood from the precipice down which he 
has been dashed, how different life would now seem ! 





A STRANGE STORY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF L. KALISCH. 


MANY, many years ago, just at the season when the vine displays its 
glories, the casks in the cellars of the castle of Heidelberg commenced 
making a strange disturbance. 

“What glorious fellows we are!” they shouted. “ Without us there 
would be no joy for man: every one ought to respect us, and above all 
our king, the cask of casks, the mighty Heidelberg Cask, that has not 
its equal on earth.” 

“ Right, my dear boys,” the huge Cask said, in such a deep bass 
voice that the very walls trembled; “ you are quite in the right,” the 
Cask repeated, as it patted its mighty paunch; “there is nothing on 
earth which for value can be compared to an honest cask. If we did 
not exist I should like to know what would become of the revelry in 
which man so gladly indulges. Wine gladdens the heart of man, it is 
true; but then the cask holds the wine. All honour, therefore, to the 
Cask {” 

“Only listen to the vanity of those wooden-headed fellows,” cried a 
sharp, clear voice. The casks looked round in astonishment, and 
noticed a slender Bottle, which now spoke in behalf of its brethren, that 
were standing in rank and file at the back of the cellar. 

“ Tf this is the season to claim renown,” the Bottle said, “T think we 
have far better right to it than those coarse fellows, who, like lazy priests, 
wallow in their sloth, and shun the light of day. Could you be introduced 
into the banquet-hall, where joy spreads its rosy wings, and gladdens 
all around? You only exist for our sake ; and if you will allow this, I 
willingly give you your proper share of esteem. [f not, I tell you, in 
the name of my brethren, that you are a vulgar set, and as stupid as the 
log of wood to which you owe your being.” 5 a 

A strange fury possessed the casks when they heard the Bottle’s im- 
pudent remarks, and the Giant Cask was so enraged, that it thus spoke, 
in a hollow voice : 
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*¢ Miserable creature! what restrains me from twisting the thin necks 
of yourself and your brethren? How can you have the daring to speak 
so impertinently in my presence ?” 

“ Big words do not terrify me,” the Bottle replied. “ You said just 
now, ‘ Wine gladdens the heart of man;’ but do you know whom you 
quoted from ?—from King David ; the same who, when a little shepherd 
lad, killed the Philistine Goliath, and cut his head off. In the same way 
I, a little Bottle, do not fear your wrath, you wooden giant; for you 
and your whole company are formed of the stuff that only shines when 
it is rotten ; and I therefore tell you, without any hesitation, that we 
and not you ought to boast of our value, for we alone are the friends 
whom every toper greets with affection, when he desires to forget the 
cares of life, and revel in the sweet dreams of a fairer world.” 

The Giant Cask was evidently bursting with desire to reply to the 
Bottle, when a delicate and elegant voice begged, in the following 
fashion, for permission to speak. 

“Will you permit me, venerable Casks and highly-valued Bottles, to 
lift up my cok voice in your honourable assembly ?” 

“ Speak, speak,” the Casks growled. 

“ Yes, let us hear you,” the Bottles cried ; and a daintily cut Venetian 
Glass spoke thus: 

“ You Germans—but pray do not be angry with me—you Germans 
cannot live without quarrels and disputes. You have ever wrangled 
about the kaiser’s beard, instead of attending to that which was really 
good and useful——” 

“Cut it short,” the Bottles cried, “ or you will never get to the end.” 

*¢ Chi va piano, va sano!’ we Italians say,”’ the Venetian Glass re- 
marked. ‘“* You Casks indubitably merit great esteem, for, even if you 
drink a little of the wine entrusted to you, still, on the whole, you are 
sufficiently honest to retain the treasure safely in your charge for cen- 
turies. Still, the merits of the Bottle are not less; and they indeed have 
the advantage of entering elegant society, and of appearing externall 
much cleaner; for you, my revered Casks—but do not be angry wit 
me—are somewhat too neglectful of your toilet.” 

“ Let us hear the end of your long story,’ said the Giant Cask, im- 
patiently. 

“That I will soon tell you,” said the Venetian, in a gentle tone. 
“When we come to actual merit, I think the Glass undoubtedly has 
precedence over Cask and Bottle. Where we Glasses meet together, 
elegant manners prevail. The noble toper seizes us with sparkling 
eyes; and when he thinks on all that is dearest to him—on his beloved 
maiden, his distant friend, or his glorious fatherland, he raises us high 
above his head, burning enthusiasm possesses every heart, and then we 
Glasses sound loudly and cheerily, like joy bells to the tune of winged 
song. And, therefore, I believe that I may, in the name of my fellow- 
Glasses, claim the honour for ourselves without infringing on the dic- 
tates of modesty.” 

“Oh, you Italian fox!’ the Heidelberg Cask growled. “ You make 
= judge between two parties in order to gain the cause for 
yourself.” 

“‘We Germans never got any good from Italy,” the Bottles said. 
“ Who gave the crafty Venetian the privilege of passing judgment ?” 
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** No one,” growled the Casks. 

**No one! no one!” the Bottles repeated. 

“Yes, we possess the right,” the Glasses cried; and soon nothing 
could be heard but martial preparation. The ponderous Casks tried to 
rise ; the Bottles drew up in battle array; and the Romans, with the 
Venetian at their head, marched into the field. A dreadful contest 
would certainly have commenced had not an occurrence taken place 
which, through its comicality, necessarily checked the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The Syphon, namely, which till now had hung silently on a 
nail, came down from the wall, limped into the middle of the cellar, and 
commenced, with a hectic voice : 

“T fancy I have the right to say a few words on this question. With 
your permission, gentlemen, how would the Wine leave the Cask, and 
visit first the Bottle, and next the Glass, did not the honourable guild of 
Syphons exist? I will not make a long speech—‘ short hair is quickly 
brushed, and a short mass quickly read’—the Syphon has the honour, 
and not you.” 

The Glasses laughed loudly; the Bottles simpered; and the younger 
Casks almost burst their sides on hearing the arrogant speech of the 
miserable Syphon. The old and solemn Casks alone were annoyed at 
such impudence, and the huge Cask, that was not partial to jesting, 
thundered out the words: 

‘“* How can you, a hollow, metal nothing, who only at times breathe 
the breath of life from the lungs of a Cooper, dare to speak in this 
assembly, when others of much higher rank than yourself are silent ?” 

“ Why silent?” (A strange voice was now heard.) ‘ Each has the 
right of speech here, and consequently I, the Funnel, shall say my say, 
and no one shall hinder me.” 

“What next?” the Cask, Bottles, Glasses, and Syphon shouted. 
“This vagabond now comes and asks to be allowed to speak !” 

The Funnel, however, was not put down by all this disturbance, but 
only cried in a louder key: 

“Who present dares to call me vagabond? I should like to see how 
the dainty Bottle would obtain the wine did I not take compassion on it? 
I will say nothing of my other qualities, but do I not combine the solid, 
rounded form of the Cask with the graceful slenderness of the Bottle ?” 

“Do not mention my name!” the Giant Cask shouted in its rage. 
‘Your form resembles a radish; your head is so hollow and stupid, spite 
of its size, that not a drop of the enlivening spirit can remain in it.” 

“ And you,” the impudent Funnel cried, “‘are low from your very 
birth; for if the noble wine is taken from you, what remains at the 
bottom but the vulgar dregs ?” 

The Casks became furious, and in a few moments the whole cellar was 
in commotion, and assuredly the noblest blood of the grape would have 
soon been spilled, had not a thundering voice commanded peace. All 
were silent, in their terror, and the voice was heard to speak thus: 

“ What means this wrangling, and why do hep disturb the quiet of 
this cellar? If any one here present has the right to praise himself, it is 
I, the Wine; for in me are spirit and inspiration. Would it not be 
ridiculous, if the cap on the head of a great philosopher were to boast of 
its wisdom? Would it not be ridiculous, if the pen with which a great 
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poet collects his thoughts on paper were to boast of its poetic ichor ? 
There are many caps in the world, but few philosophers; and though 
there will never be a want of pens, still a great deficiency in real poets 
is often felt. Were you not formed of wood, glass, or senseless metal, 
you would concede me the pre-eminence. But I will not speak on my 
own behalf. The old man, who has been in daily communication with us 
for nearly half a century,‘and knows each of us intimately, shall decide.” 

The old Cooper, the same one who narrated this strange story, began 
thus: 

‘Could you not place me above you all? for it is in my power to destroy 
the Casks, 09 Bottles and Glasses into a thousand particles, annihilate 
both Syphon and Funnel, and expose yourself, O noble Wine! to ruin. 
But should I not be a miserable wretch to destroy the good, instead of 
carefully preserving it? My opinion, then, is this: There is nothing 
in the world so humble but that it may serve the highest, and nothing 
stands so high but that it may require the services of the very lowest. 
What would the hand be without fingers? And yet, what use would the 
fingers be did they not serve the hand? In spite of this, however, the 
lower, though serving the higher ever so much, should not on that 
account put themselves on an equality with them, but feel honoured at 
being summoned to aid the high and noble. Thus, then, we all serve 
the noble Wine. Let us not, however, presume we are so great as it is 
because it requires our services, for in that case the impudent Funnel 
would possess the right to put himself on a level with the glowing care- 
dispeller, and even the senseless Cork might eventually lay claim to renown 
and praise. Let us, then, say the noble Wine stands above you all, and 
where it glows and foams you all must yield. But wine itself, were it 
ever so excellent, would possess no reputation did it not benefit mankind. 
Wine, while confined in the cask, has no merit, just as little as the mind 
of the thinker when it does not serve humanity !” : 

The Cooper ceased, and the Wine said: 

“As you, honest Cooper, have given due honour to me, my spirit shall 
vom reheds you, and its aroma and fire strengthen and cheer your 
old age.” 


Thus spoke the Wine, and such is the end of our “ Strange Story.” 
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